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EDITORIALS 
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AN    EXHIBIT   OF   CEZANNES 
"A     STUPENDOUS      NOBODY      OK      A      SURPASSING 


GENIUS" 


LAST  month  there  was  held  at  the  Arden  Gal- 
leries in  New  York  an  exhibition  of  a  number 
of  paintings  by  Cezanne.  Speaking  of  them 
in  the  New  York  Sun  our  always  amusing  but 
frequently  bewildering  James  Huneker  asked:  "Is 
he  a  stupendous  nobody  or  a  surpassing  genius?" 

We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  saying 
he  is  a  stupendous  nobody! 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Huneker:  "The  critical  doctors 
disagree, — an  excellent  omen  for  the  reputation" 
(he  means  notoriety)  "of  the  man  of  Provence. 
We  do  not  discuss  a  corpse,  for  though  Cezanne 
died  in  1906  he  is  a  living  issue  among  artists  and 
writers.  Every  exhibition  calls  forth  various 
comments;  fair,  unfair,  ignorant  and  seldom  just." 

This  profound  difference  of  opinion  among  cul- 
tured thinkers  in  regard  to  any  artist's  works  is 
the  surest  guarantee  that  he  is  an  aesthetic  dead  one. 
For  there  is  no  instance  on  record  where  a  work  of 
art  as  hotly  disputed  as  those  of  Cezanne  have 
been  for  twenty  years,  was  not  pushed  into 
oblivion  through  the  progressive  conquering  power 
of  the  condemnation  of  men  of  common  sense.  And 
the  quarrel  now  raging  over  Cezanne  is  over  the 
question  whether  he  was  insane  or  not,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  quarrel  will  be 
finally  ended  in  the  almost  universal  verdict  that 
he  was  just  plain  crazy !  This  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent  as  the  facts  of  his  life  are  brought  out 
and  studied. 

Huneker  admits  as  much  when  he  says:  "He  was 
personally  a  crank,  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  short, 
ugly  word.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  a  queer, 
sardonic  old  gentleman  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  with 
the  shrewd,  suspicious  gaze  of  a  provincial  notary, 
a  rare  impersonality,  I  should  say." 

Well,  no  great  genius  ever  was  a  queer  crank. 
Every  great  artist  who  ever  lived  was  a  great  man 
with  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  his  soul  in  the 
clouds,  the  two  bound  together  by  stern  logic,  com- 
mon sense  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things.  The  greater  the  genius,  the  larger 
the  dose  of  common  sense.  Homer,  Pheidias,Iktinos, 
Dante,  Giotto,  Ghiberti,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo, 
Titian,  Raphael,  Velasquez,  Holbein,  Cervantes, 
Murillo,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Victor  Hugo,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Veronese,  Goethe,  were  all  men  of 
surpassing  genius  and  also  of  good  sense.  They 
were  all  clear-eyed  and  va.stly  practical  men;  no 
cranks  among  these  great!  Cezanne  and  his  works 
being  insane,  all  those  who  respond  to  their  weird 
appeal  may  be  suspected  of  also  being  tainted. 

Mr.  Huneker  .says  further:  "The  tang  of  the 
town  is  not  in  Cezanne's  portraits  of  places.  His 
leaden  landscapes  do  not  arouse  to  spontaneous  ac- 


tivity a  jaded  retina  fed  on  Fortuny,  Monticelli  or 
Monet."  They  certainly  are  "leaden"  indeed,  and 
also  wooden  and  dead.  What  more  could  be  expected 
of  a  man  who  never  had  any  training  worthy  of 
the  name  and  who  was  driven  into  art  merely  by 
vanity,  which  gradually  developed  into  ego-mania? 

Huneker  continues:  "He  is  a  primitive,  not  made 
like  Puvis,  but  one  born  to  a  crabbed  simplicity." 
Well,  what  right  has  any  one  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  afl'ront  mankind  with  his  inept  creations 
just  because  they  are  "primitive"?  We  pardon 
Cimabue  for  his  "primitiveness"  because  he  came 
at  the  end  of  an  intellectual  night  and  the  barbarism 
of  five  hundred  years.  But  we  cannot  pardon  in 
this  age  such  childishness  as  Cezanne  manifests. 
And  as  for  his  "crabbed  simplicity"  it  is  surely 
"crabbed,"  but  not  simple.  It  is  mere  pathological 
aberration  and  emptiness.  The  Parthenon  is  simple 
but  not  empty.  It  is  simple  but  far  from 
"primitive." 

Then  we  learn  further:  "If  you  don't  care  for  his 
nudes,  you  may  console  yourself  that  there  is  no 
disputing  tastes  with  the  tasteless.  They  are  uglier 
than  the  females  of  Degas  and  twice  as  truthful." 
Well,  as  Degas's  females  are  about  the  limit  of  ug- 
liness, Cezanne's  are  beyond  the  limit.  And  ug- 
liness in  art  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
condemns  everything  that  a  man  may  create  in  or 
out  of  art.  And  further  on  he  says :  "What's  the  use 
of  asking  whether  he  is  a  sound  draughtman? 
Huysman  spoke  of  his  defective  eyesight.  But 
disease  boasts  its  discoveries  as  well  as  health. 
The  abnormal  vision  of  Cezanne  gave  him  glimpses 
of  a   'reality'   denied  to  other  painters." 

What  a  joker  Huneker  is!  He  knows  as  well 
as  any  one  that  sound  drawing  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  any  sane,  not  to  speak  of  great  art.  Cezanne's 
lack  of  sound  drawing  condemns  his  work  utterly 
and  his  "abnormal  vision"  made  him  see  all  things 
abnormally,  crooked,  cramped  and  diseased,  as  a 
crank  with  diseased  eyes  naturally  always  will.  Here 
is  proof  furnished  by  Huneker  himself  that  Cezan- 
ne's works  came  by  their  evidently  diseased  nature 
logically  and  fatally,  and  when  he  says :  "Had 
Cezanne  the  'temperament'  that  he  was  always, 
talking  about?"  (His  constant  talking  about  it  is 
another  sign  of  intellectual  degeneration).  "If  so, 
it  was  not  decorative  in  the  rhetorical  sense."  (It 
surely  does  lack  decorative  beauty,  and  this  lack 
makes  it  worthless.) 

And  then  he  continues:  "A  unwearying  experi- 
menter, he  seldom  finished  a  picture."  All  incom- 
petent artists  experiment,  but  never  get  anywhere. 
But  why  inflict  on  the  public  an  experiment  that  is 
not  finished?     In  art  the  public  is  only  intereste(. 
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in  finished  things — unless  they  are  labelled  un- 
finished or  sketches,  etc.  Why  allow  an  intriguing, 
speculating  dealer  to  palm  off  on  the  public,  as  fin- 
ished works  of  art,  things  which  are  not  finished 
and  do  it  with  deceptive  esoteric  casuistry?  That 
Cezanne's  pictures  are  all  unfinished  and  merely 
"laid  in,"  mere  starts  for  pictures  that  might  have 
become  pictures  in  the  hand  of  a  master  but  never 
would  come  to  anything  in  the  hands  of  a  "stupen- 
dous nobody"  is  only  too  evident  of  the  vast  majority 
of  his  productions. 

Furthermore  we  learn:  "He  has  achieved  the  fun- 
damental structure  of  Courbet,  but  his  pictures,  so 
say  his  enemies,  are  sans  composition,  sans  linear 
pattern,  sans  personal  charm.  'Popularity  is  for  dolls' 
cried  Emerson."  As  an  answer  to  all  this:  in 
the  first  place  he  never  achieved  any  kind  of  "struc- 
ture," much  less  "fundamental  structure."  And  as 
for  Emerson's  phrase,  when  he  used  it  he  referred 
to  such  moral  cowards  as  sacrifice  their  moral  and 
intellectual  convictions  to  be  popular,  like  many  of 
our  pussy-footing  politicians.  Emerson  did  not  refer 
in  that  passage  to  aesthetic  popularity.  But  when  he 
did  come  to  that  he  also  said:  "The  true  artist  has 
the  planet  for  his  pedestal,  the  adventurer,  after 
years  of  strife,  has  nothing  broader  than  his  own 
shoes."  Having  been  merely  an  adventurer,  Cezanne 
in  about  ten  years  more  will  be  as  lonely  as  Simon 
Stylites  on  his  column.  Then  his  fellow  cranks  only, 
suffering  from  abnormal  vision,  will  be  so  poor  as 
to  do  him  homage.  In  short,  Huneker's  critique  of 
Cezanne  is  either  a  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  in 
any  case  delicious,  piece  of  satirical  and  inverted 
condemnation,  flaying  his  victim  under  the  guise  of 
praise,  such  as  Rene  Benjamin  gave  Rodin  in  the 
Gil  Bias  of  Paris,  on  September  23rd,  1910. 

Are  there  any  American  dealers,  critics  and  art- 
ists who  really  believe  in  Cezanne?  It  is  difficult  to 
believe.  But  if  there  are,  they  have  all  been  bam- 
boozled by  the  Machiavellian  and  cunning  adver- 
tising campaign  carried  on  for  years  by  the  corrupt 
and  speculative  art  dealers  of  Paris — after  they 
started  to  e.xploit  the  ugliness  and  moral  turpitude 
of  the  social  misfits  who  started  the  "modernistic" 
movement.  And  the  intellectual  carps  in  the 
American  world  of  art  have  simply  done  what  the 
foolish  carps  of  Fontainebleau  do — swallow  anything 
that  visitors  throw  to  them,  so  eager  are  they  to 
swallow  something,  anything,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
novel  thing,  and  will  relieve  them  of  the  "boredom 
of  the  ages." 

Mr.  Huneker  throws  some  light  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject  when  he  says:  "Then  came  the  brusque 
apotheosis  of  1894  at  the  Autumn  Salon,  the  most 
revelaton,'  of  his  unique  gifts  thus  far  m.ade.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  had  a  special  salle,  .so  had  Eugene 
Carriere  (these  great  names  and  their  works  were 
dragged  in  to  lend  dignity  to  the  game).  Cezanne 
was  given  the  place  of  honor.  You  may  readily  fancy 
the  jockeying  and  official  intrigues,  coupled  u-ith  the 
wire-pulling  of  interested  picture  dealers,  that  went 
to  secure  the  triumph."     (Italics  are  ours.) 

Here  we  see  shining  through  the  fog  a  true  light, 
throwing  into  relief  the  crj-ptic  manoeuvres  of  the 
dealers  and  artists  who  ran  this  arch-corrupt 
"Autumn  Salon"  in  Paris  before  the  war,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  the  public  away  from  common 
sense,  truth,  beauty  and  social  health  toward  insin- 


cerity, ugliness,  vulgarity  and  insanity — and  all  fr)r 
lucre! 

That  this  Cezanne  business  in  our  countrj'  is  a 
bunco  game  of  some  Paris  art  dealers  trying  to 
unload  their  stuff  here  on  "those  savages  of 
America"  is  a  fair  inference  that  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  might  make.  And  is  the  American  public 
going  to  put  a  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  remark  of 
our  immortal  Barnum — one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  humbug  the  world  ever  saw  ,save  Cagliostro, 
when  he  said:  "There's  a  sucker  born  everj' 
minute!"?  When  will  our  artists  so  arrange 
matters  so  that  they  will  be  free  to  deal  with  the 
public  without  the  intermeddling  of  art  dealers 
and  speculators?  Because  everj'  dealer  must  make 
money.  And  every  speculator  is  perforce  more  or 
less  immoral.  We  do  not  say  dishonest.  Though 
it  is  certain  there  are  many  dishonest  art  dealers 
in  Europe.  But  a  speculator  may  be  so  honest  as 
to  say  frankly  and  openly  that  he  will  always  try 
to  get  something  for  nothing  by  giving  a  fictitious 
reputation  for  excellence  to  a  work  of  art  that  is 
inferior — by  beating  the  big  bass  drum  in  the 
press  until  the  work  becomes  at  least  unique 
through  having  been  talked  into  notoriety. 

"Because  the  "collector"  is  always  with  us,  he  who 
collects  anything,  from  a  whiskey  bottle  to  a  bird's 
nest,  from  bonbon  bo.xes  to  hens'  teeth; and, because 
the  collector  is  ever  in  search  of  the  curious  and 
the  unique,  no  matter  how  ugly  or  absurd,  some 
day  he  will  surely  buy  the  unique,  notorious  thing, 
if  only  to  amuse  his  ever-curious  visitors.  He  will 
even  foist  it  upon  a  museum,  and  sometimes  by 
force,  as  was  done  by  the  friends  of  Manet,  when 
they  forced  his  ridiculous  and  vulgar  "Olympia" 
into  the  Louvre,  a  picture  which  now  dishonors  that 
great  Museum.  Nor  have  we  here  escaped.  For 
in  our  Metropolitan  Museum  we  have  some  Cezannes 
and  some  Rodins  that  make  us  wonder  how  and 
why  they  were  "jimmied"  into  its  halls. 

When  will  the  public  also  deal  direct  with  the 
artist,  without  the  intermeddling  efforts  of  any 
professional  critic,  either  of  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine?  When  will  the  public  rely  upon  its  own 
instincts  and  intuitions,  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
the  hypocritical,  incomprehensible  but  high-sound- 
ing, even  transcendental  jargon  inflicted  upon  us 
by  the  bribed  and  shameless  "critics"  of  Europe, 
who  influence  our  critics  here,  most  of  whom  fail 
to  see  clearly  through  their  game,  and  so  throwing 
into  disrepute  the  whole  profession  of  art  criti- 
cism? The  public  should  not  accept  even  the  criti- 
cisms of  The  Art  World  without  weighing 
them  and  being  sure  they  sound  true  to  logic  and 
common-sense  and  square  with  its  natural  instincts 
of  what  is  sane,  moral  and  beautiful. 

In  its  efforts  to  judge  any  work  of  art  the  public 
will  always  have  one  safe  guide,  just  one — Nature! 
Ever>'  work  of  art  begins  to  be  uncommon  as  soon 
as  it  departs  from  nature,  even  a  little  bit.  It  is 
true  that  to  produce  great  art  an  artist  must 
depart  from  a  photographic  interpretation  of 
nature  in  his  work.  If  he  doe.s  not,  he  produces 
simply  the  obvious  and  commonplace.  This  depart- 
ing from  the  commonplace  of  nature  in  a  work  of 
art  gives  it  Style,  which  a  great  work  of  art  should 
have. 

But  then  the  question  arises:  How  far  can  an 
artist  depart  from  nature   for  the  sake  of  style? 
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The  answer  is:  He  can  go  up  to  the  line  where 
the  style  of  the  composition  and  the  manner  of  the 
execution  begin  to  obscure  the  thought  or  idea 
that  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  artist  in  his 
work,  or  where  the  "artistry"  becomes  so  personal 
or  so  strange  that  it  begins  to  attract  so  much 
attention  that  the  emotion  the  artist  should  aim 
to  arouse  in  the  spectator  fails  to  be  aroused.  The 
degenerate  artist  takes  advantage  of  this  principle 
and  says  that  he  departs  from  nature  for  that 
very  reason — to  give  his  work  style.  But  we  enter 
the  danger  zone  which  leads  to  degeneracy  and  in- 
sanity just  as  soon  as  we  depart  from  nature 
beyond  a  certain  normal  line.  If  then  the  artist 
keeps  on  that  path  he  will  surely  end  in  the  abyss 
of  the  abnormal  and  monstrous.  And,  since  the 
thought  of  the  degenerate  is  deformed  and  some- 
times corrupt,  he  suits  his  style  and  technique  to 
his  thought.  And  the  surest  tests  of  the  value  of 
any  work  of  art  are  the  instincts  and  common-sense 
of  an  uncorrupted  and  cultured  public. 

Ah,  what  an  awakening  there  will  be  in  about  ten 
years  from  now  when  this  rampant  curiosity  about 
Cezanne  and  other  "modernistic"  art  works  and 
cranks  in  art,  fanned  into  notoriety  by  charlatan 
methods  of  interested  dealers,  critics  and  artists 
shall  be  exhausted! 

And  we  beg  most  tenderly  to  suggest  to  those  few 
collectors  of  "curios"  who  have  been  hypnotized  to 


invest  in  any  of  the  forms  of  modernistic  degenerate 
art  (all  of  which  forms  can  be  traced  back  to  either 
some  crank,  drug  fiend,  alcoholic  victim  or  sex  per- 
vert) that  they  unload  their  curios  instanter  and 
throw  them  back  upon  the  hands  of  those  Parisian 
art  dealers  who  first  fostered  their  creation,  and 
this,  while  these  works  still  command  a  certain  price, 
however  small.  For  these  things  for  which  now 
high  price  are  asked  and  sometimes  paid  by  the 
"intellectual  bumpkins"  will  certainly  prove  in  ten 
years  to  have  been  "gold-bricks,"  and  then  there  will 
be  gnashing  of  teeth  and  wailing  at  the  gates — for 
those  who  were  untrue  to  their  own  intuitions  and 
followed,  foolishly,  the  fantastic  prophets  of  an  im- 
possible "modernism"  which,  beginning  with  the 
"search  for  the  beautiful  in  the  modern"  as  Beaude- 
laire  the  father  of  modernism  said,  ended  by  the 
spawning  of  the  grotesquely  absurd  and  the  mon- 
strously ugly,  to  the  bewildering  of  the  unknowing 
and  the  disgust  of  the  wise. 

What  a  house-cleaning  there  will  be  in  certain 
museums,  and  in  some  private  collections  of  certain 
speculators,  when  the  public  will  have  learned  that 
there  is  an  abyss  between  modern  and  "modernistic" 
art,  and  when  the  words  "modernism"  and  "up-to- 
dateness"  will  have  become  nauseating,  when  it  will 
have  tired  of  running  about,  to  see,  out  of  common 
curiosity  only,  the  "leaden"  creations  of  Cezanne 
and  other  modernistic  artists! 


THE   SPRING   EXHIBITION  OF   THE    NATIONAL 

ACADEMY 


A  CURSORY  glance  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Academy  made  up  mostly  of  pictures,  leads 
us  to  think  that,  as  a  whole,  the  exhibition  is 
better  than  the  one  held  by  the  Academy  last 
winter.  The  general  quality  has  moved  up  one 
notch.     Let  us  take  courage  from  this. 

If,  now,  the  artists  of  the  country  will  make  a 
mighty  resolve  to  push  the  ne.xt  exhibition  up  one 
notch  more  they  may  start  a  tendency  which  will 
progressively  lift  these  shows  to  a  still  higher  level. 

There  is  much  cleverness,  too  much ;  much  painty 
"technique,"  more  than  enough.  There  is  some, 
but  only  a  modicum  of  poetn.-,  little  that  is  grand, 
— not  one  truly  sublime  conception. 

But  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  Jury  on  having 
hung  not  one  truly  neurotic  and  extremely  modern- 
istic monstrosity,  though  there  are  a  few  that  are 
somewhat  tainted.  May  the  succeeding  Juries 
keep  on  this  path! 

There  is  nothing  that  we  should  all  have  more 
at  heart  than  the  creation  of  a  deeper,  wider  and  a 
higher  support  for  the  really  great  productions  of 
American  artists  when  they  produce  them.  A 
larger  appreciation  of  their  work  can  come  only 
when  more  of  them  move  higher  up  in  spirit. 

When  it  comes  to  mere  "surface  technique,"  to 
mere  "artistry"  we  have  some  artists  as  clever  as 
most  of  the  cleverest  artists  of  Europe.  But  the 
American  public  does  not  care  any  more  for  the 
merely  clever  technical  stunts  of  European  artists, 
when  this  is  disassociated  from  fine  thought,  than 
it  does  for  the  merely  clever  artistry  of  our  Ameri- 
can   arti.sts.     Nearly    every   one   of   the    European 


artists  who  now  counts  heavily  with  the  cultured 
and  buying  public  of  America  has  something  more 
in  his  work  than  merely  clever  artistry — he  has 
heart  and  soul,  thought  and  poetry. 

Moreover,  if  our  artists  will  remember,  that 
America  is  not  Europe,  that  its  soul  is  different; 
if  they  will  choose  loftier  subjects  and  handle  them 
in  a  more  reverent  spirit,  they  will  captivate  the 
heart  of  America  in  one  decade.  The  Art  World  is 
trying  to  help  create  a  larger  appreciation  of  the 
great  art  that  America  has  produced  and  for  what  it 
will  produce,  and  a  careful  watching  of  its  course 
will  prove  this.  But  the  artists  must  prepare  to 
respond  as  fast  as  the  demand  comes  from  the 
public,  which  is  watching  expectingly  the  evolution 
of  American  art  towards  higher  things.  This 
evolution  will  not  be  accomplished  by  resting  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  are.  The  standard  of  our 
choice  of  subjects  and  of  their  composition  must 
be  raised,  especially  in  figure  painting.  To  do  this 
we  must  demand  better  drawing  and  design,  more 
creative  imagination  and  an  ideal  in  art  that  will 
lift  it  out  of  the  dead  level  of  mediocre  mechanical 
imitation  up  to  poetic  creation.  Any  work  evidenc- 
ing these  ideals  will  surely  receive  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserves. 

In  the  South  Galleries  we  noticed  "Oaks  and 
Pines,"  by  W.  L.  Palmer  full  of  truth  and  poetry; 
"Summer  Morning."  by  Leonard  Ochtman;  "The 
Painted  Desert,  Arizona,"  by  A.  L.  Groll,  one  of 
the  best  things  he  has  ever  done,  approaching  the 
grand;  "In  Port,"  by  E.  H.  Potthast,  a  fine  rich 
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color  scheme;  "Overlooking  a  Valley,"  by  Eliot 
Clark,  is  clever;  "The  Moor  Road,  Gloucester,"  by 
Florence  Francis  Snell,  has  charm;  "Late  Summer 
Moon-Rise"  by  Ben  Foster  received  the  Altman 
Prize  and  is  one  of  the  finest  things  he  has  done, 
charming  in  pattern  and  full  of  atmosphere; 
"November  Afternoon,"  by  George  M.  Bruestle  is 
good;  "September  Morning,"  by  W.  H.  Howe, 
shows  some  cows  in  a  poetic  landscape. 

"An  Idyll,"  by  Louis  D.  Vaillant,  which  we  re- 
produce here,  is  the  most  admirable  work  in  the 
whole  exhibition,  showing  a  young  girl  and  two 
small  boys  all  nude,  and  engaged  in  animated  con- 


In  the  center  gallery  we  noticed  a  "Portrait  of 
Emil  Carlsen,"  by  his  son  Dines  Carlsen  which  is 
a  little  gem.  Albert  Herter's  "A  Man  and  His 
Wife"  is  fine  in  sentiment,  and  the  wife's  head  is 
beautiful,  but  he  has  done  better  painting.  "Por- 
trait of  Leonard  Cox,"  by  his  father,  Kenyon  Cox, 
is  a  powerfully  modeled  and  beautiful  portrait. 
"A  Shady  Nook,"  by  Bolton  H.  Jones,  is  full  of 
sunshine  and  shadow;  the  little  girl,  in  Mrs.  Louisa 
Cox's  "Spring  Flowers,"  is  charming;  "Out  in  the 
Storm,"  by  E.  L.  Henry,  showing  a  horse  waiting 
in  the  rain  for  his  master,  is  excellent;  "Autumn," 
by    F.    B.    Williams    is    beautiful    in    pattern    and 


"AN  IDK.M." 

By  Louis  D.  Vaillant 

At  the  Sprinf]  Academy  ErhiUilinn 


versation,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  as  back- 
ground. It  is  very  well  drawn  and  modeled  and 
is  a  fine  poetic  work  worthy  of  going  into  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

"Twixt  Sun  and  Mist,"  by  E.  C.  Volkert,  is  full 
of  sunlight  and  above  the  ordinary;  "A  November 
Day,"  and  "Early  Evening,"  by  W.  A.  Coflin,  are 
full  of  truth  and  atmosphere.  "Breakfast  in  the 
Garden,"  by  F.  C.  Frieseke,  is  a  commonplace 
creation,  lacking  in  refinement  and  full  of  nothing 
but  just  cold,  bluish  paint  and  "technique" ; 
"Morning  Hours,"  by  R.  S.  Bredin,  is  very  good; 
"Swans,"  by  F.  S.  Church,  is  a  charming  idyll, 
but  not  up  to  his  best  in  execution;  "Winter  Grays," 
by  Charles  Vezin  is  good. 


charming  in  color;  "Landscape,"  by  George  H. 
Bogert  is  dreamy;  "Portrait,"  by  Edward  Dufner 
is  a  strong  piece  of  work;  Carl  J.  Blenner's  "The 
Mirror,"  is  a  well-modeled  head  and  charming. 

"Children  on  the  Sands,"  by  Max  Bohm  is  an 
irritating  creation.  It  is  an  original  conception 
and  fine  as  a  color  scheme,  but  it  is  badly  drawn 
and  modeled,  and  the  figures  are  hopelessly  en- 
tangled. Mr.  Bohm  has  rare  gifts  of  imagination 
and  has  gone  far  in  mastering  the  problems  of 
composition  in  some  of  his  former  works.  In  the 
present  work  he  has  failed  in  both  modeling  and 
drawing.  We  fear  he  is  making  concessions  to  the 
corrupt  modernistic  cult.  If  he  continues  in  this 
direction,  his  complete  failure  as  a  creative  artist 
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is  assured.     "The  Willow  Pool,"  by  W.  P.  Derrick 
is  full  of  freshness  and  light. 

In  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  we  notice  "The  Delft 
Plate,"  by  Dines  Carlsen,  an  excellent  still  life; 
"Brilliant  Night,"  by  Howard  Russell  Butler,  is 
fine;  "The  Arbor,"  by  Frances  C.  Jones,  has  much 
charm. 

"Spring,"  by  William  Wendt,  is  a  superb  land- 
scape; "Buds  and  Blossoms,"  by  Daniel  Garber,  is 
charming;  "Portrait  of  Master  William  Sloane," 
by  Douglas  Volk,  is  fine,  but,  perhaps,  the  trees 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  detached;  "Children's 
Play  Ground,  Bryant  Park,"  by  Paul  Cornoyer,  is 
good;  "Brook  and  River,"  by  Charles  Rosen,  would 
be  helped  by  a  little  less  "paint"  although  it  is 
beautiful  in  pattern  and  in  color  scheme;  "Miss 
Mary,"  by  Louis  Betts,  occupies  the  place  of  honor, 
but  the  red  dress  is  too  "painty"  and  the  head  is 
the  poorest  piece  of  modeling  in  the  picture,  while 
the  left  foot  and  slipper  is  the  best  piece  of  work 
in  the  picture  and  admirable;  "Assisi,"  by  C.  W. 
Eaton,  is  poetic;  "The  Winding  Stream,"  by  E.  L. 
Warner,  is  beautiful  in  pattern  and  fine  in  color 
scheme;  "The  Mystic  Pool,"  by  Leonard  Ochtman, 
is  fine;  "Backwater,"  by  H.  B.  Snell,  is  up  to  his 
best;  "Beatrice,"  by  Lydia  F.  Emmet,  shows  an 
excellently  modeled,  life-like  head;  "Portrait,"  by 
Adelaide  Cole  Chase,  is  good. 

In  the  Academy  room  we  noticed  "Valley  in  the 
Catskills,"  by  Walter  Goltz.  It  is  excellent. 
"Mildred,"  by  W.  J.  Baer  is  good;  "Portrait,"  by 
Antonio  Barone,  is  very  clever  and  charming; 
"Dye  House  in  Udaipur,"  in  India,  by  Emma 
Lampert  Cooper,  has  much  charm;  "Near  the 
State  Line,"  by  Ernest  Albert,  is  very  good. 

Of  sculpture  there  is  very  little,  but  the  marble 
bust  of  "Judge  Leon  Sanders,"  by  A.  Dykaar,  is 
one  of  the  finest  marble  busts  ever  exhibited  in  an 
Academy  show.  "Wolf,"  by  Frederick  G.  R.  Roth, 
is  a  piece  of  animal  sculpture  worthy  of  Barye; 
the  bronze  bust  of  "J.  Francis  Murphy,  N.  A.," 
and  "E.  S.  Conway,"  by  Cartaino  Scarpitta,  are 
capital;  the  bronze  bust  of  "J.  Carroll  Beckwith, 
N.  A.,"  by  George  T.  Brewster,  is  very  good; 
"Diogenes,"  a  bronze  statuette,  by  George  E.  Bis- 
sell,  is  a  very  fine  representation  of  the  old  searcher 
for  an  honest  man;  "First  Steps,"  by  A.  Piccirilli, 
is  a  charming  small  group  in  bronze. 

Now,  there  is  a  nude,  "Unre.st,"  in  the  show,  by 
S.  E.  Dickinson,  clever  as  a  whole  with  some 
good  painting,  but  the  figure  of  his  seated  model 
is  chalky,  and  the  whole  thing  is  meaningless  and 
banal  in  conception,  but  it  received  the  Hallgarten 
Prize.  There  is  however,  some  promise  in  the 
young  man  and  we  hope  he  will  merit  the  Prize 
in  the  future.  "The  Toilet,"  by  Helen  M.  Turner, 
shows  a  semi-nude  woman  seated,  exposing  and 
washing  her  legs.  Why  this  screed?  It  is  a  vulgar 
conception  and  unworthy  of  a  lady.  "Sleeping 
Nude,"  by  Gertrude  Fiske,  shows  a  woman  lying 
on  the  floor  in  an  ugly  position  and  it  looks  more 
like  a  sack  of  potatoes.     It  is  badly  drawn,  child- 


ishly composed  and  hideously  modeled.  How  any 
lady  can  produce  such  an  inept  creation  and  send 
it  to  an  exhibition  is  a  puzzle.  Another  crassly 
material  thing  is  "A  Nude  Figure,"  by  Harriette 
Clark,  showing  a  plump  woman,  half  nude,  with  a 
retrousse  nose  and  a  mirror  in  her  hand,  a  mechan- 
ical affair,  utterly  devoid  of  poetry. 

Here  we  have  a  one-third  nude,  a  half-nude  and 
a  full  nude  figure,  all  by  women.  One  is  childish 
and  atrociously  incompetent,  the  other  coarse  and 
mechanical  and  the  other  trifling  and  vulgar. 
Where  is  all  the  poetry  our  women  were  going  to 
bring  into  the  world  of  art  to  elevate  mankind? 
Where  is  the  moral  superiority  that  they  were  to 
contribute  to  save  a  race  from  slipping  back  into 
the  tophet  of  animalism,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much?  If  our  woman  painters  can't  do  better 
with  the  nude  than  they  did  in  this  exhibition, 
they  had  better  go  back  to  painting  china  or  wash- 
ing dishes,  then  they  will  at  least  be  doing  some- 
thing really  useful  and  not  make  their  own  sex 
blush  for  them.  Such  sesthetic  ineptitude,  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity  on  the  part  of  our  men  artists 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  on  the  part  of  our 
woman  artists  it  is  disheartening  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  regain  for  our  American  art  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  the  men  of  power  who 
really  rule  the  land. 

"Resting,"  by  Leopold  Seyffert  is  a  coarse,  vul- 
gar rendering  of  a  nude  studio  model  resting  on 
her  back  on  a  couch  and  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
poorly  painted,  showing  the  dirt  on  her  feet.  It  is 
wretchedly  drawn,  muddy  and  opaque  in  color,  and 
the  whole  absolutely  devoid  of  poetry  or  a  reason 
for  being.  But  the  Jury  adjudged  this  picture  as 
the  best  painted  nude  in  the  exhibition  by  giving 
it  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  exhibi- 
tion! 

"Mother  and  Child,"  by  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  is 
a  vulgar  conception  of  a  nude  woman  in  a  kimono 
holding  in  her  arms  a  baby. 

When  will  .our  artists  learn  that  the  exposing  of 
such  vulgar  nudes,  painted  only  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  sensation,  can  only  hurt  them  in  their 
highest  interests  as  well  as  their  pockets?  When 
will  they  cease  imitating  the  artists  in  Europe  and 
remember  that  America  is  not  Europe,  that  we 
should  discard  the  degenerate  and  immoral  point 
of  view  that  the  best  men  even  in  Europe  have  also 
decried?  When  will  they  tell  those  who  send 
questionable  and  vulgar  nudes  for  their  judgment, 
when  they  serve  on  Juries:  "Your  'painting,' 
your  'technique'  is  very  good  but  your  art  is  bad. 
So  we  give  you  No.  1  for  your  craftsmanship,  but 
we  refuse  to  hang  your  picture!"  This  would  soon 
bring  out  a  higher  crop  of  poetic  nudes  devoid  of 
vulgar  nakedness  which  a  refined  woman  and  an 
adolescent  girl  could  look  at  without  blushing,  and 
to  praise  which  would  give  us  as  much  joy  as  we 
experienced  in  praising  the  "Idyll,"  by  Vaillant  in 
the  South  Gallery,  and  which  we  reproduce  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  nude  poetically  conceived  and  executed. 
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WE  are  often  asked  for  information  about 
New  York  Art  Schools,  because  the  public 
is  bewildered  by  the  idiotic  quarrels  among 
art  students  and  rival  schools  of  "technical  paint- 
ing." We  are  frequently  asked:  "Which  is  the 
best  art  school  in  the  country?" 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  regard  to  our  col- 
leges, the  freshmen  quarreling  as  to  the  superiority 
of  Yale  over  Harvard  or  Brown  over  Williams. 

Sometimes  some  foolish  overzealous  partisan 
goes  to  extreme  in  attacking  the  schools  he  does 
not  personally  sympathize  with  and  says  not  only 
childish  but  vicious  things  about  such  schools,  the 
work  of  whose  pupils  or  teachers  he  does  not  like, 
either  for  aesthetic  or  commercial  reasons.  Then 
there  are  the  rampant  modernistic  artists,  most  of 
them  intellectually  degenerate,  if  not  worse,  who 
take  joy  in  attacking  the  really  sane  art  schools  of 
this  city  simply  because  they  teach  sane  and  healthy 
art! 

The  chief  epithet  they  fling  at  these  schools  is 
the  hoary  meaningless  name  "academic"  most  of 
them  being  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word. 

For  these  degenerates  everything  is  "academic" 
in  art  which  is  beautiful,  splendidly  drawn  and 
marvelously  painted  in  a  common-sense  w'ay  and  is 
not  reeking  with  a  jumping-jack  "individuality," 
which  usually  means  an  extreme  manifestation  of 
ego-mania,  incomprehensible  in  composition  and 
childish  in  execution. 

There  are  many  art  schools  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  small  and  large,  private,  public,  semi- 
public,  male,  female  and  mixed.  We  can  only  notice 
the  four  strongest  and  best. 

There  is  the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  situated  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  109th 
Street.  This  is  the  oldest  art  school  in  the  city 
and  one  of  the  verj-  best  in  the  country.  Any  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  terms 
need  only  write  to  the  Secretary,  Harry  A.  Watrous, 
58  West  57th  Street  for  full  information. 

Then  there  is  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New 
York,  run  by  the  art  students  themselves,  with 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
virile  institutions  in  the  world  of  art.  It  is  located 
at  No.  215  West  57th  Street,  New  York  and  the 
Secretary  is  Owen  Brainard. 

Then  there  is  the  Cooper  Institute,  situated  at 
8th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue,  New  York.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  in  the  world  of  art, 
doing  splendid  work  in  furnishing  instruction,  free, 
in  the  processes  of  producing  a  work  of  art,  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  of  the  support  of 
the  public.  It  was  founded  by  that  wise  patriot 
Peter  Cooper,  whose  splendid  monument,  by  Saint- 
Gaudens,  stands  in  the  Square  in  front.  The  name 
of  the  Secretary  is  Peter  Cooper  Brice. 

Then  there  is  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 


located  at  215  Ryerson  street,  whose  Director  is 
Walter  Scott  Perry. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  art  schools  in  the 
country  and  an  honor  to  its  founders,  the  Pratt 
family. 

These  four  schools  can  teach  an  art  student  all 
he  needs  to  know  about  drawing,  modeling  and 
painting — up  to  the  point  where  foreign  sojourn 
might  do  him  further  good.  But  many  students  go 
abroad  in  the  hope  of  learning  faster  than  in 
America  "their  trade"  as  the  French  call  the  tech- 
nical side  of  art  production.  This  is  a  woeful 
mistake.  No  student,  unless  he  is  accompanied  by 
his  family,  who  can  look  after  his  comforts  in 
Europe,  should  go  there — until  he  has  learned  how 
to  draw  and  to  draw  well:  that  being  the  very 
foundation  of  all  truly  great  art.  And  he  can  learn 
how  to  draw  in  either  one  of  these  four  schools, 
as  well  as  in  any  one  in  Europe — up  to  a  certain 
point  of  excellence.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
teacher,  but  on  the  pupil  himself  and  the  pupils 
around  him.  The  teacher  can  only  direct  the  pupils 
as  a  whole  how  to  teach  themselves  how  to  draw. 

There  was  one  art  student  in  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  who  learned  all  he  knew  about 
drawing  in  St.  Louis  and  then  went  to  the  Julien 
Academy  in  Paris  and  there,  within  three  months, 
astonished  that  exacting  master  of  drawing,  Bou- 
langer,  and  the  strongest  pupils  in  the  school  by 
the  strength  of  his  drawing. 

This  is  also  true  of  Modeling  in  Clay.  No  one 
can  teach  any  one  to  be  a  sculptor.  Michelangelo 
could  do  no  more  than  show  a  pupil  how  to  do  a  few 
simple  and  fundamental  things  in  modeling  and 
carving  marble.  The  remainder  the  sculptor  must 
learn  by  the  painful  process  of  personal  evolution, 
by  the  awakening  of  his  intelligence  and  the  sharp- 
ening of  his  observation. 

This  is  true  even  of  painting,  although  there  is 
far  more  mystery  in  Color-manipulation  than  in 
Drawing  or  Modeling.  But  the  obvious  mysteries 
and  difficulties  of  color  working  can  be  learned  in 
the  four  schools  we  have  mentioned  above.  When 
a  pupil  learns  all  he  can  learn  there,  when  he  has 
reached  a  certain  point  in  his  studies  of  the  myster- 
ies of  paint,  it  is  then  only  that  he  will  really  be 
able  to  gain  any  special  advantage  by  going  abroad 
to  study — to  "finish  off"  as  it  is  called,  though  one 
is  never  finished  with  studying  the  mysteries  of 
color. 

Therefore,  all  of  the  four  schools  we  have  spoken 
of  should  be  regarded  with  respect  and  supported 
by  the  Press  and  public  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
by  the  artists  in  the  city  who  come  here  to  study. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  be  criticised. 
Everj-thing  should  be  criticised-  But  criticism 
does  not  mean  puerile  condemnation  indulged  in 
by  so  many  thoughless  pessimistic  persons  in  and 
out  of  the  world  of  art. 
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GEORGE    DE    FOREST    BRUSH 

(See  frnnliitpiece  and  page  9) 


THE  career  of  George  de  Forest  Brush  as  a 
painter  follows  step  by  step  the  movement  of 
many  minds  as  they  develop  in  accordance 
with  their  surroundings  and  the  inherent  law  of 
development  that  belongs  to  them.  Brush  began 
with  a  healthy  appetite  for  story  and  anecdote,  and 
distinguished  himself  among  the  crowd  of  artists 
who  attempt  subjects  connected  with  the  American 
Indians — or,  telescopically,  Amerinds  as  we  are 
implored  to  say — by  producing  little  canvases  re- 
plete with  grace  and  individual  in  expression.  In 
these  he  sometimes  rose  to  tragic  grandeur,  as  in 
the  picture  of  the  squaw  defending  the  corpse  of  her 
mate  from  the  ravening  crow,  bird  of  the  battle- 
field, or  else  he  would  register  in  "The  Silence 
Broken"  a  delightful  incident  of  Indian  life  as  the 
canoe  startles  from  its  feeding-place  a  big  white 
swan.  For  his  time  of  study  in  France  coincides 
with  the  high  tide  of  Gerome's  popularity  and  he 
felt  the  power  of  that  master's  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful character,  his  eminence  in  composition 
and  drawing,  if  not  in  color  and  reticence.  Yet  it 
is  greatly  to  the  pupil's  credit  that  he  could  profit 
by  the  good  side  of  Gerome's  example  without 
copying  his  failings  which  may  be  indicated  as  a 
certain  metallic  hardness  in  brushwork. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  broke  this  natural 
connection  and  began  to  work  out  his  own  nature, 
already  indicated  in  some  of  his  anecdotical  pic- 
tures of  Indian  life,  and  this  change  is  marked  in 
the  two  canvases  of  "Mother  and  Child"  in  the 
Boston  Museum  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in 
Philadelphia.  These  and  other  pictures  indicate 
a  discovery  on  his  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  old 
religious    paintings    of     Italy    belonging    to    the 


seventeenth  century  which  discover  the  loveliness 
of  family  life  under  the  guise  of  the  story  of 
Christ  as  a  child.  As  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  other 
painters  took  their  models  from  their  own  family 
circle,  he  began  to  paint  wife  and  children,  not  at  all 
irreverently  as  Madonna  and  Bambino,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  Without  emulat- 
ing the  religious  purpose  or  the  religious  adjuncts, 
he  separated  the  family  quality  of  such  models  as 
appropriate  to  all  ages  and  all  peoples,  and  his 
effort  was  crowTied  with  success.  He  received  gold 
medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  the  Pan- 
American  in  Buffalo  of  1901  and  the  St.  Louis  of 
1904. 

Mr.  Brush  has  been  successful  in  portraiture. 
The  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh  has  his  like- 
ness of  President  McKinley  and  the  Metropolitan 
in  New  York  his  portrait  of  Henry  George.  He 
has  been  interested  in  the  arts  and  crafts  and  in 
social  reforms.  He  was  received  by  the  Academy 
of  Design  in  New  York  as  Associate  in  1888  and 
Academician  in  1901.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

As  a  representative  of  his  earlier  work  "Indian 
and  the  Lily"  has  been  engraved  on  wood  by 
Timothj^  Cole  for  this  month's  frontispiece,  and  to 
show  his  later  style,  a  portrait  of  his  daughter  is 
given  in  half-tone.  Many  of  his  pictures  are 
widely  known  in  reproductions,  so  that  less  familiar 
paintings  have  been  chosen  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Brush  is  a  serious  artist  and  a  thorough 
workman;  he  may  be  expected  to  advance  still 
further  on  a  career  which  is  marked  by  devotion  to 
his  art  and  ability  to  translate  the  ideas  of  his 
time. 


THE    NEW  VOLUME   OF   THE   ART  WORLD 


WITH  this  number  we  begin  the  second  volume 
of  our  magazine.  Our  readers  will  note  that 
we  have  changed  the  character  of  our  paper. 
The  reason  for  this  is  to  facilitate  our  placing 
more  illustrations  and  of  varied  sizes  in  the  text  so 
as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  magazine. 
With   the  third   volume  we   hope   that   the   condi- 


tion of  the  paper  market  will  be  such  that  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  and  use  even  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  kind  of  paper. 

An  Index  for  Vol.  I  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  succeeding  number  to  be  bound  with 
the  completed  volume. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PAINTING 

PART   III 

MURAL   PAINTING   IN    FRANCE   AND    AMERICA 

By  Kenyon  Cox 


THE  French  people  have  never  lost  the  sense 
that  painting  and  sculpture  are  the  natural 
allies  of  architecture,  and  that  no  great  build- 
ing can  be  properly  completed  until  the  painter 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  it  splendid  within  and 
the  sculptor  to  make  it  magnificent  without.  Every 
public  building  has  been  the  occasion  of  commis- 
sions for  decorative  and  monumental  paintings, 
and  every  painter  has  been  desirous  of  such  com- 
missions and  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to 
obtain  and  to  execute  them.  But  just  because 
mural  painting  was  taken  for  granted  as  the  high- 
est ambition  of  every  painter,  and  because  every 
painter  was  a  mural  painter  upon  occasion,  there 
has  seldom  been  any  clear  distinction  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist  or  of  the  public  between  mural  paint- 
ing and  any  other  kind  of  painting.  Each  artist 
has  produced  his  own  kind  of  art  whether  he  was 
working  upon  a  wall  or  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  gold  frame,  and  when  a  commission  for  a  great 
decoration  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  painter 
especially  fitted  for  decorative  work  it  has  been  as 
often  a  matter  of  good  luck  as  of  intelligent  choice. 
Much  such  a  state  of  things  worked  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  when  all  art  was  primarily  decorative. 
It  has  not  w^orked  so  well  in  a  time  when  art  has 
become  dominantly  naturalistic.  In  Italy  men 
gradually  took  to  putting  into  easel-pictures  what 
they  had  learned  in  the  practice  of  fresco  painting. 
In  modern  France  they  have  too  frequently  placed 
upon  the  walls  of  buildings  what  they  had  learned 
in  painting  small  and  isolated  canvases. 

But  with  the  provision  of  abundant  opportunity 
painters  of  true  decorative  instincts  were  bound  to 
find  their  proper  bent,  and  even  those  without  any 
great  decorative  aptitude  might  feel  the  necessity 
for  a  greater  gravity  of  style  in  monumental  art,  as 
did  Paul  Delaroche  when  he  devised  the  balanced 
and  formal  composition  of  his  Hemicycle  in  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  though  he  painted  it  in  his 
usual  heavily  naturalistic  manner.  Thus  a  decora- 
tive tradition  gradually  arose  in  France  which 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  work  of  Baudry  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  between  1870  and  1880.  Since 
that  time  it  has  somewhat  disintegrated  under  the 
battering  of  modern  realism  and  impressionism 
while  a  similar  tradition  has  been  growing  up  in 
this  country,  so  that  at  the  present  time  mural 
painting  is  perhaps  in  a  healthier  state  here  than 
there. 

INGRES  AND  DELACROIX 

The  beginning  of  this  nineteenth  century  decora- 
tive tradition  may  be  traced  back  to  the  two  great 


protagonists  in  the  battle  of  the  classicists  and  the 
romanticists,  Ingres  and  Delacroix,  each  of  whom 
put  much  of  his  best  effort  into  work  de.stined  for 
a  decorative  purpose  and  each  of  whom  had  an 
almost  incalculable  influence.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  decorative  work  by  Ingres  actually  in 
place.  His  "Apotheosis  of  Homer"  was  painted  for 
a  ceiling  but  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy,  the  orig- 
inal hanging  among  his  other  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  great  wall  paintings  begun  for  the 
Due  de  Luynes  at  Dampierre  were  never  finished. 
But  from  the  "Homer"  and  the  replica  of  "The 
Golden  Age"  we  can  see  how  little  he  altered  his 
habitual  style  in  applying  it  to  mural  painting. 
Like  Delaroche,  he  formalizes  his  composition,  but 
he  makes  no  other  change.  No  other  change  was, 
indeed,  necessary.  His  art  was  founded  on  that  of 
Raphael  and,  to  some  extent,  on  that  of  the  primi- 
tives. It  was  an  art  of  the  line,  in  which  there  was 
no  mystery  and  little  light  and  shade,  essentially  a 
mural  art  like  that  of  the  Italian  frescanti.  The 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  it  well  nigh  perfect  as 
decoration  is  greater  fulness  and  beauty  of  color, 
and  that  he  could  not  have  given  by  any  effort. 
His  color  is  at  its  best  when  there  is  the  least 
attempt  to  use  definite  colors,  and  in  this  respect 
his  easel  paintings  are  more  decorative  than  his 
"Apotheosis  of  Homer."  His  pupi".  Flandrin,  apply- 
ing his  master's  methods  without  his  genius,  pro- 
duced a  series  of  paintings  in  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres  which  are  grave,  dignified,  ap- 
propriate and,  withal,  a  little  commonplace  and 
uninteresting. 

There  is  a  decorative  strain  of  another  sort  in 
the  art  of  Delacroix,  a  strain  derived  from  Veronese 
and  Rubens,  and  with  him  the  responsibility  of 
monumental  art  acted  as  a  calmant,  so  that  in  his 
"Heliodorus"  and  "Jacob  and  the  Angel"  in  Saint 
Sulpice  one  is  less  impressed  by  his  fiery  energy 
and  exuberance  than  by  the  almost  classic  restraint 
which  holds  them  in  check.  His  powerful  coloring 
is  here  subdued  to  harmony  with  its  grey  surround- 
ings, while  it  loses  little  of  its  fulness  and  quality; 
his  restlessness  of  composition  is  kept  within  bounds, 
and  the  result  is  a  decorative  style  almost  as  noble 
as  it  is  vigorous.  In  the  superb  background  of  the 
"Jacob  and  the  Angel"  Delacroix  is  one  of  the  first 
of  the  moderns  to  feel  the  decorative  possibilities 
of  a  broad  and  generalized  treatment  of  landscape 
forms. 

Chasseriau 
If  the  qualities  of  these  two  decorative  manners 
could  be  united  in  the  same  work — if  one  could  have 
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something  of  the  stabihty,  the  clearness  and  the 
linear  beauty  of  Ingres  conjoined  with  the  emotional 
power,  the  full  coloring  and  the  love  of  nature  of 
Delacroix — one  would  have,  in  such  a  combination, 
an  almost  ideal  decorative  style.  Such  a  synthesis 
was  attempted  by  Theodore  Chasseriau  and  he 
seems,  from  the  little  we  know  of  his  work,  to  have 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  it.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ingres,  and  he  always  retained  something  of  Ingres's 
linear  beauty  and  classic  repose  mingled  with  a 
more  passionate  feeling  and  a  love  for  color  which 
were  the  result,  or  the  cause,  of  his  admiration  for 
Delacroix,  and  with  a  love  of  light  and  air  in  which 
he  was  more  modern  than  either  of  his  masters.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  in  1856,  and  his 
principal  work,  the  decoration  of  the  stairway  of 
the  Cour  des  Comptes,  was  destroyed  during  the 
Commune.  From  the  fragrants  of  it  which  remain 
one  divines  a  genius  that  might  have  anticipated 
the  art  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  which  it  profoundly 
influenced,  and  that  may  well  have  had  a  real,  if 
less  direct,  influence  upon  the  art  of  Baudry. 

Paul  Baudry 

The  late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  designer  and 
lover  of  decorative  design  if  ever  artist  was,  had 
three  great  solar  prints  made  from  photographs  of 
monumental  paintings  which  he  used  as  the  princi- 
pal decoration,  apart  from  his  o'wn  works,  of  his 
Cornish  .studios.  One  of  them  was  after  Michfl- 
angelo's  "Creation  of  Adam,"  another  after  Ra- 
phael's "Jurisprudence"  from  the  Camera  della  Seg- 
natura;  the  third  was  Paul  Baudry's  "Pastoral 
Music"  from  the  Foyer  of  the  Paris  Opera  House. 
The  mere  collocation  of  names  is  significant  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he,  with  others,  held  an 
artist  whom  it  is  now  somewhat  the  fashion  to 
decry. 

Baudry  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of 
the  schools  and  had  taken  the  Prix  de  Rome  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  In  Italy  he  fell  under 
the  spell  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance 
and  studied  deeply  the  art  of  Leonardo,  Titian, 
Correggio  and,  above  all,  of  his  chosen  master, 
Raphael.  He  had  already  produced  some  of  the 
finest  portraits  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
paintings  of  the  nude  to  be  found  in  modern  art, 
and  had  made  some  essays  in  monumental  decora- 
tion, when  his  great  opportunity  came  to  him  in 
the  award  of  the  commission  for  the  work  in  the 
Opera.  One  would  have  said  that  a  painter  of  such 
accomplishments,  a  painter  whose  style  was  already 
so  classic  and  so  charming,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  paint  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  great  Foyer  what 
he  habitually  painted  elsewhere.  Baudry  himself 
did  not  feel  so  confident.  He  wished  that  his  work 
should  be  truly  monumental  and  truly  decorative, 
and  he  was  willing  to  give  any  amount  of  work  and 
study  to  the  perfection  of  a  decorative  style.  In 
1864  he  went  to  Rome  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
great  ta.sk  by  making  a  series  of  full-sized  copies 
from  Michelangelo's  frescoes  of  the  Sistine,  in  1863 
he  went  to  London  to  copy  Raphael's  Cartoons,  and 
in  1870  to  Italy  again,  still  bent  on  his  investigation 
of  the  grand  style  of  the  Renaissance  masters.  His 
great  work  was  finally  completed  in  1874  and  was 
received  with  astonishment  and  delight. 


Decorations  in  Paris  Opera  House 

In  size  alone  the  series  of  paintings  in  the  Opera 
forms  perhaps  the  most  colossal  scheme  of  decora- 
tion carried  out  by  one  man  since  the  great  days  of 
Italian  art,  but  it  is  the  high  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic character  of  the  work  that  most  concerns  us. 
Baudry's  color  is  always  pleasing,  if  not  very  pro- 
found; his  light  and  shade,  while  strong  enouirh  to 
bear  ju.xtaposition  with  Garnier's  rather  overloaded 
architecture,  is  subordinate;  his  main  reliance  is  on 
linear  composition  and  on  significant  drawing.  Of 
decorative  design  on  a  monumental  scale  he  is  more 
nearly  the  master  than  Ingres  or  than  any  of  the 
moderns.  In  the  nice  balance  of  his  filled  and 
empty  spaces,  the  elegance  of  his  silhouettes,  the 
binding  and  weaving  of  lovely  lines  he  is  unfailingly 
felicitous.  His  pattern  is  always  perfect,  and  it 
is  always  perfectly  related  to  its  surroundings  and 
perfectly  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  No  one  has  composed  better  since  Raphael 
and  Veronese,  and  one  can  think  of  no  other  modern 
who  would  deserve  the  fellowship  or  could  survive 
the  comparison  which  Saint-Gaudens  instituted. 
As  to  Baudry's  drawing,  if  he  had  not  Ingres's 
passionately  purified  line  or  Millet's  massive  solid- 
ity and  structure  he  was  yet  a  master  draughts- 
man, every  line  being  full  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  of  elegance  and  of  that  clarified 
expressiveness  which  we  call  style.  In  the  great 
single  figures  of  the  Muses  there  is  a  much 
softened  reminiscence  of  his  studies  of  !Michel- 
angelo  but  in  general  his  types  are  more  like 
Raphael's  though  with  a  crisper  and  more  nervous 
accentuation  of  the  bony  structure  and  a  certain 
air  which  is  not  only  French  but  Parisian. 

His  Later  Work 

Baudry's  later  work  grows  ever  lighter  and  gayer 
in  color,  more  brilliant  and  delightful  in  handling, 
but  there  is  a  certain  loss  in  monumental  gravity 
of  composition.  His  "Glorification  of  the  Law" 
seems  almost  too  joyous  a  work  for  a  law-court  but 
the  "Rape  of  Psyche"  at  Chantilly  is  delicious  in 
its  rococo  gaiety  and  is  admirable  in  its  rendering 
of  light  and  air.  One  is  curious  to  know  what  he 
would  have  made  of  the  commission  for  the  Life  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the  Pantheon  where  he  would  have 
met  Puvis  de  Chavannes  on  Puvis's  own  ground. 
He  never  did  more  than  make  some  preliminary 
studies  for  this  work,  but  he  seems,  from  all  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  contemplating  something  in  the 
style  of  medieval  illumination — perhaps  not  unlike 
what  Boutet  de  Monvel  afterwards  made  of  the 
same  subject. 

His  fame  must  ultimately  rest  on  his  paintings 
in  the  Opera,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  schemes  of  architectural  deco- 
ration in  existence,  perfectly  suited  to  their  sur- 
roundings and  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  uses 
of  the  building.  Because  his  art  is  eclectic  and 
intellectual  rather  than  spontaneous  and  emotional, 
because  it  is  idealistic  rather  than  naturalistic,  and 
classic  and  impersonal  rather  than  individual,  it  is 
not  highly  prized  to-day.  Whenever  the  pendulum 
of  public  taste  swings  back  from  modern  naturalism 
and  modern  individualism  to  a  recognition  of  clas- 
sic standards — as  it  must  inevitably  do  sooner  or 
later  and  as  I  believe  it  will  do  sooner  rather  than 
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later — he  will  again  be  recognized  for  what  he  is,  a 
great  artist  and  one  of  the  legitimate  glories  of  the 
French  school. 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  thirty-two  years  old  when 
Chasseriau  died  and  the  two  young  men  had  been 
intimate,  though  they  quarrelled  before  the  death 
of  the  elder  of  them.     We  are  informed,  also,  by 
La  Farge  that  Puvis  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life 
certain  of  Chasseriau's  drawings  and  studies.    Cer- 
tainly the  influence  of  Chasseriau  is  unmistakable  in 
the  earliest  of  Puvis's  important  decorations,  those 
in  the  Museum  at  Amiens.    The  first  of  these  "War" 
and  "Peace"  were  not  painted  for  their  places  but 
were  rather  experiments  in  the  formation  of  a  deco- 
rative style.     They  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1861,  when  the  artist  was  thirty-seven  years  old, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  his 
work  before  this  time  had  been  like.     When  they 
were  acquired  for  the  decoration  of  the  great  stair- 
case hall  of  the  Amiens  Museum  the  artist  was  so 
delighted  that  he  painted  two  other  great  canvases 
"Work"   and   "Rest,"   and   presented   them   to   the 
Museum.     These  were  painted  in  1863,  and  he  was 
afterward  commissioned  to  complete  the  series  by 
the  "Ave  Picardia  Nutrix"  of  1865,  and  the  "Ludus 
Pro  Patria,"  which  was  not  finished  until  1880  and 
is  in  his  later  and  fully  matured  style.     It  is  in 
these  early  works,  from  1861  to  1865,  that  one  must 
study  the  origins  of  Puvis's  art.     He  had  been  in 
Italy  and  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  others  of  the  more  masculine  among 
the  primitives,  but  a  comparison  of  photographs  is 
all  that  is  necessarj'  to  show  how  deeply  he  bears 
the  impress  of  Chasseriau.     This  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  "War"  and  "Peace"  and  even  more  distinctly  in 
the  "Work"  and  "Rest"  and  in  the  "Ave  Picardia 
Nutrix,"  works  planned  for  the  places  they  occupy 
and  painted  in  a  lighter  key  than  the  "War"  and 
"Peace"  which  were  rather  decorative  Salon  pic- 
tures than  true  decorations.    It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
.sentiment  and  the  manner  of  composing,  in  the  clas- 
sical landscape  settings,  above  all  in  the  clear  and 
beautiful  drawing  of  the   figures,   a  drawing   de- 
scended through  Chasseriau  and  Ingres    from  that 
of   Raphael.     There  are  certain  female  figures  in 
the.se  paintings  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  been 
done  by  any  one.     In  these  works  Puvis  is  already 
in  possession  of  a  noble  and  admirable  decorative 
style,   and  though  he   was  to  do  more  personally 
characteristic  work   it   is   doubtful  if  he  ever  did 
anything  in  all  respects  better. 

Development  of  His  Style 

The  modifications  of  this  earlier  style  which  led 
to  the  gradual  formation  of  Puvis's  later  manner 
are  the  result  of  two  tendencies  which  might  seem 
contradictory,  but  which  work  together  in  a  strange- 
ly harmonious  way — a  growing  primitivism  and  a 
growing  modernity.  The  primitivism  shows  itself 
in  a  constant  simplification  of  both  composition  and 
drawing.  The  composition  is  thinned  out,  the  fig- 
ures more  widely  .spaced,  the  lines  more  and  more 
reduced  to  verticals,  and  horizontals,  the  lines  of 
stability  and  repose.  At  the  same  time  all  detail 
is  eliminated  from  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  the 
contours  become  almo.st  without  accent  and  within 
the    contours    everything    is    flattened,    light    and 


shade  and  modeling  being  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  the  expression  of  the  chosen 
attitude.  The  modern  tendency  is  marked  by  the 
growing  importance  of  the  landscape  and  the  more 
intense  study  of  light  and  air.  In  some  of  his  later 
work  the  landscape  becomes  the  predominant  ele- 
ment, and  the  "Summer"  and  "Winter"  of  the  Paris 
Hotel  de  Ville  are  landscapes  with  figures,  and  very 
admirable  landscapes  rather  than  true  figure  com- 
positions. 

Of  Puvis  in  his  great  central  manner,  Puvis  in 
his  best  and  most  characteristic  style,  the  "Sacred 
Wood"  at  Lyons  is  perhaps  the  fine.st  example.  It 
is  a  long  landscape,  the  horizontals  of  pool  and  shore 
broken  by  the  verticals  of  a  fragment  of  Greek 
architecture  and  of  a  multitude  of  slender  tree 
trunks,  the  evening  sky,  with  its  tender  crescent 
moon,  visible  only  by  reflection  in  the  quiet  water. 
On  the  flower-sprinkled  sward  stand  or  recline  some 
dozen  figures,  women  and  children,  some  in  a  loose 
group,  others  more  scattered,  while  above,  in  level 
line  of  flight,  two  others  are  returning  to  this  chosen 
spot  "dear  to  the  Arts  and  the  Muses."  The  figures 
are  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  archaic  Greek 
sculpture,  entirely  simple  in  their  forms  yet  with  all 
necessary  points  of  structure  felt  rather  than  seen, 
and  their  scant  draperies  have  as  few  folds  as  those 
of  Giotto.  There  is  little  binding  together  of  the 
design,  almost  every  figure  being  so  far  isolated  as 
to  seen  at  full  length,  and  these  figures  are  almost 
as  vertical  as  the  tree  trunks  or  as  horizontal  as  the 
pool.  It  is  an  art  profoundly  calculated  in  its  ab- 
stinence and  nothing  could  more  consummately 
express  an  endless  stability,  an  eternal  peace. 

His  Late  Manner 

In  still  later  work  the  tendency  to  simplification  of 
form  and  to  naturalism  of  landscape  treatment 
carries  Puvis  farther  and  farther  from  his  earlier 
methods.  From  figures  austerely  simplified  in 
drawing  he  comes  to  create  figures  that  are  not 
drawn  at  all — figures  not  only  angular  and  awk- 
ward but,  at  times,  quite  impossible,  wrongly  put 
together  and  out  of  joint,  or  mere  approximate 
silhouettes  without  substance.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  landscape  gets  better  and  better — a  landscape 
simplified  and  clarified  to  fit  it  for  decorative  ends, 
but  increasingly  modern  and  naturalistic  in  its 
forms  and  increasingly  beautiful  and  truthful  in 
its  light  and  color.  But  at  any  stage  of  his  evolu- 
tion Puvis  is  always  a  decorator  and  always  fits 
his  work  perfectly  to  its  surroundings  and  keeps 
it  mural  in  its  character.  His  paintings  seem  to 
grow  out  of  the  wall  rather  than  to  be  arbitrarily 
placed  upon  it.  The  one  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  his  decorations  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
He  never  saw  the  building,  and  failed  to  under- 
stand the  architect's  drawings  or  to  realize  from 
small  samples  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
splendid  masses  of  yellow  marble  that  there  sur- 
round his  work.  It  has  taken  our  own  painters 
a  long  time  to  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  sumptuous  style  of  decoration,  fitted  for  the 
ornamentation  of  magnificent  architecture.  Puvis, 
in  his  old  age,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  change 
his  manner  entirely,  and  to  create  a  style  which 
should  harmonize  with  its  new  environment  as 
perfectly  as  that  which  he  had  formed  in  a  life- 
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time  of  effort  harmonized  with  the  cold  gray  walls 
of  the  Pantheon. 

The  Naturalistic  Decorators 

From  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  descended  what  one 
may  almost  call  a  school  of  naturalistic  decoration — 
a  school  which  having  learned  from  him  the  deco- 
ative  value  of  pale  tones  comes  to  rely  entirely  upon 
this  paleness  of  tonality  for  its  decorative  character 
and  to  abandon  almost  entirely  that  gravity  of  de- 
sign and  balanced  composition  and  that  generali- 
zation and  idealization  of  form  which  have  always 
been  essential  elements  in  monumental  art.  Cazin 
is  even  more  the  landscape  painter  than  Puvis  him- 
self, and  indeed  most  of  us  know  him  mainly  as  a 
landscape  painter  pure  and  simple,  but  he  produced 
some  charming  decorations  in  which  his  delicate 
coloring  and  idyllic  feeling  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
monumental  design.  Degas's  characterization  of 
him  as  "the  Puvis  of  the  dwelling-house"  marks 
with  perfect  precision  his  relation  to  the  greater 
master.  One  could  live  long  with  his  pictures  and 
always  find  them  pleasing  and  refreshing,  but  one 
would  not  wish  to  place  them  in  a  temple  or  a  court 
of  justice.  Besnard  took  a  .still  longer  step  toward 
naturalism  and  in  his  paintings  in  the  Ecole  de 
Pharmacie  gave  a  certain  decorative  value,  by  the 
fresco-like  paleness  of  his  colors,  to  a  series  of 
frankly  and  even  painfully  realistic  subjects.  To- 
day Henri  Martin  is  painting  for  the  walls  of  public 
buildings  great  compositions  of  realistic  subjects 
in  which  the  whole  apparatus  of  impressionistic 
division  of  tones  and  pointillist  technic  is  employed 
to  achieve  the  only  unity  which  is  any  longer  thought 
necessary  to  decorative  art,  the  unity  of  light. 

Errors  in  French  Decoration 

During  all  this  time  of  the  rise  and  decline  of 
a  decorative  style  in  France  the  old  French  idea 
that  any  painter  may  become  a  mural  painter  by 
the  simple  process  of  mounting  his  pictures  on  a 
wall  has,  unhappily,  persisted.  In  the  Pantheon, 
beside  the  works  of  Puvis,  are  placed  the  academic 
insipidity  of  Cabanel  and  the  powerful  and  almost 
brutal  realism  of  Bonnat,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  has  been  assigned  to  a  painter 
as  hopelessly  undecorative  in  every  fibre  as  Detaille. 
Of  all  the  artists  there  placed  in  a  sort  of  frantic 
competition  the  only  one  who  can  at  all  sustain 
the  forced  comparison  with  Puvis  is  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  whose  heavy  color  and  realistic  form  is 
saved  by  a  certain  nobility  and  gravity  of  composi- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  ties  together  the  work 
of  so  many  men  of  contradictory  ideals  is  the  repe- 
tition of  a  border  which  was  supplied  by  the 
professional  decorator,  Galland,  not  one  of  them — 
not  even  Puvis  himself — being  sufficiently  an  orna- 
mentalist  to  design  a  border  of  his  own. 

In  spite  of  the  very  great  talent  of  many  of  the 
artists  employed  upon  it — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  contains,  in  the  work  of  Puvis,  some  of  the 
noblest  of  modern  decorations — one  would  be 
inclined  to  consider  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  the 
wor.st  decorated  buildings  in  the  world,  did  not 
one  remember  that  final  triumph  of  higgledy-pig- 
gledy, the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  would  seem  that 
all  the  painters  in  France  have  been  given  their 
lodging  in  that  unhappy  building,  three  or  four  of 
them,   wretched    bed-fellows,   quarrelling    for   each 


room,  and  not  the  most  modern  of  composers  could 
emulate  the  cacaphony  of  the  sounds  they  emit  in 
their  conflict.  So  limited  was  the  space  and  so 
great  the  competition  for  commissions  that,  in  one 
great  hall,  the  very  piers  that  support  the  roof  have 
been,  as  it  were,  painted  out,  each  pier  being  cov- 
ered on  its  four  sides  by  four  realistic  landscapes, 
and  nothing  but  a  narrow  gilt  moulding  being  left 
to  mark  its  function.  We  have  made  some  blunders 
in  decoration  in  this  country,  but  we  never  have 
done,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall  do,  anything  so 
bad  as  that. 

Beginnings  of  Mural  Painting  in  America 

Before  1892  there  had  been  sporadic  attempts  at 
the  mural  decoration  of  public  buildings  in  this 
country.  The  first  of  these  was  the  decoration  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston  by  John  La  Farge,  done 
in  1876;  the  second  was  the  painting  by  William 
Morris  Hunt  in  1878  of  his  two  lunettes  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  "The  Flight  of  Night" 
and  "The  Discoverer."  Hunt  painted  his  decora- 
tions directly  upon  the  stone  walls,  and  they  are 
now  hidden  from  sight  by  changes  in  the  building. 
Trinity  Church  has  been  so  darkened  that  La 
Farge's  paintings  are  nearly  invisible.  It  is  thus 
very  difficult  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  these 
pioneer  works,  but  though  La  Farge's  pictures  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church  in  New  York  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  other  things  remain,  including  his 
greatest  work,  "The  Ascension  of  Christ,"  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  the  same  city. 

La  Farge  had  received  his  artistic  education  in 
Paris  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  Delacroix  was 
paramount  with  the  younger  men,  and  his  work  is 
of  the  Delacroix  tradition.  He  had  known  Chas- 
seriau  but  had  little  sympathy  with  the  strain  of 
classicism  which  Chasseriau  had  inherited  from 
Ingres.  If  he  had  ever  seen  the  work  of  Puvis  he 
showed  no  trace  of  its  influence.  The  "Ascension" 
is  the  most  formal  and  monumental  of  all  his  com- 
positions, w'hich  are  generally  rather  irregular  and 
picturesque,  and  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  severity  in 
form  and  even  of  certain  distinct  errors  in  drawing 
it  is  a  noble  and  impressive  work.  Its  main  reliance, 
as  ever  with  its  author,  is  on  his  powerful  and 
harmonious  coloring,  in  which  he  has  no  modern 
rivals,  and  on  an  original  and  beautiful  use  of  land- 
scape. He  is  not  only  the  earliest  of  our  mural 
painters,  and  the  trainer  of  several  of  those  who 
have  since  attained  distinction,  but  he  is  likely  to 
remain  one  of  the  greatest. 

Chicago  World's  Fair 

But  the  beginning  of  the  general  movement 
toward  mural  painting  in  this  country — a  move- 
ment which  has  since  attained  considerable  pro- 
portions— is  due  more  than  to  any  other  man  to 
Francis  D.  Millet.  As  Director  of  Color  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1892  he  called  in  a  number  of 
painters  to  add  their  contributions  to  the  creation 
of  that  "great  white  city"  which  proved  such  an 
educational  stimulus  to  the  appreciation  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  dignity.  Hardly  one  of  these 
men  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  attempt 
mural  painting,  and  several  of  them  have  since 
found  that  their  bent  is  in  other  directions. 
Hut  though  some  were  not  decorators  by  nature 
and  none  were  decorators  by  training  they  all  fell 
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to  work  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  their 
achievement  was  sufficient  to  convince  architects 
and  public  that,  henceforth,  no  monumental  scheme 
of  architecture  could  be  complete  without  the  aid  of 
the  mural  painter.  The  decoration  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Appel- 
late Court  in  New  York,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  to-day  the  decoration  with  paintings  not 
only  of  State  Capitols  and  courthouses  but  of  banks, 
hotels  and  even  private  houses  of  any  luxury  has 
become  a  fixed  habit. 

Such  an  amount  of  work  carried  out  in  a  few 
years  by  painters  without  experience  in  decoration 
for  architects  equally  inexperienced,  in  a  country 
without  traditions  and  without  great  examples 
handed  down  from  the  past,  must  inevitably  con- 
tain faults  of  judgment  and  of  execution.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  the  faults  have  not  been 
graver  and  more  frequent,  and  that  they  have  been 
so  rapidly  corrected.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
Appellate  Court  of  New  York  the  same  mistake 
was  made  as  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Paris,  but  with  much  less  distressing 
results.  The  decoration  of  the  main  court  room 
was  intrusted  to  no  less  than  six  painters,  and  as 
a  result  the  room  is  certainly  overdecorated,  each 
painter  having  felt  bound  to  plan  an  important 
figure  composition  in  the  space  assigned  him  even 
though,  if  he  had  had  control  of  the  whole  work,  he 
would  have  placed  nothing  there  more  important 
than  ornament.  But  the  six  artists  made  a  serious 
effort  to  harmonize  their  work,  each  making  some 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
total  effect,  and  the  effort  met  with  a  surprizing 
degree  of  success.  If  the  room  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  it  is  far  from  the  hodge-podge  of  some  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  lesson  of  its 
partial  failure  has  been  learned.  To-day  no  Ameri- 
can architect  of  standing  would  ask  two  painters 
to  co-operate  in  the  decoration  of  one  room,  all  the 
paintings  in  any  one  room  being  intrusted  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  one  artist,  and  even  a  general 
supervision  of  the  plain  and  ornamental  painting 
being  accorded  to  him. 

Correcting  Early  Errors 

A  similar  facility  has  been  showTi  in  the  correc- 
tion of  their  individual  errors  by  particular  men. 
When  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  John  Sargent  were 
given  commissions  for  mural  paintings  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  the  one  was  the  first  of 
American  illustrators,  the  other,  as  he  still  is,  the 
first  of  living  portrait  painters.  In  Mr.  Abbey's 
paintings  in  that  building  there  is  a  lack  of  rela- 
tion in  scale  and  in  tone  between  the  pictures  and 
their  surroundings,  and  even  between  one  picture 
and  another,  which  renders  even  their  fine  draw- 
ing and  painting  nugaton,-  as  decoration;  while 
Mr.  Sargent  betrayed  a  curious  hesitation  as  to 
the  appropriate  manner  of  working  out  such  a  task 
and  combined  modern  naturalism  in  the  frieze  of 
the  "Prophets"  with  an  extreme  archaism  in  the 
painting  of  the  lunette  and  the  vaulting.  That 
both  men  saw  their  error  is  shown  in  their  subse- 
quent work.  At  the  other  end  of  the  same  hall 
that  contains  his  "Prophets"  Mr.  Sargent  has  since 
placed  an  entirely  harmonious  and  sumptuous 
piece  of  decoration  in  a  style  which  may  be  called 
modernized  Byzantine.     In  the  capitol  at  Harris- 


burg  Mr.  Abbey  has  produced  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  no  longer  splendid  illustrations  but 
mural  paintings,  properly  planned  for  their  rela- 
tions to  architecture. 

Formal  Design 

Each  new  decoration  is  a  new  problem,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  is  because  of  the  different  nature  of  the 
problems  set  them  by  our  architects  that  our  mural 
painters  have  from  the  first  relied  more  upon  formal 
design  than  has  been  common  in  France.  They 
have  seldom  had  such  free  wall  spaces  at  their  com- 
mand as  determined  the  style  of  Chasseriau  and 
Puvis;  rather  they  have  had  to  paint  lunettes,  pen- 
dentives,  friezes,  or  wall-panels  so  situated  and 
surrounded  as  to  impose  a  formal  treatment.  They 
have  not  been  called  in  to  decorate  walls  left  bare 
by  the  architect  as  happened  so  often  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  as  has  happened  very  often  in  France, 
but  rather  to  fill  certain  gaps  left  for  them  in  a 
carefully  planned  scheme  of  architectural  adorn- 
ment. It  may  be  also  that  the  lack  of  that  habit 
of  painting  on  a  large  scale  so  common  in  France 
has  helped  them  to  think  of  mural  painting  as  some- 
thing different  from  the  making  of  pictures,  and  to 
feel  that  it  requires  a  different  kind  of  composition. 
For  whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
produced  relatively  few  enlarged  easel  pictures,  and 
few,  even,  of  the  freer  sort  of  decorative  composi- 
tions, and  have  tried  to  relate  their  work  to  its  set- 
ting by  an  architectural  symmetry  of  arrangement. 
This  tendency  has  been  pronounced  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  clearly  marked  in  three  out  of  the  four 
lunettes  in  the  Walker  Art  Building  at  Bowdoin 
College,  painted  in  1894,  and  in  most  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Library  of  Congress,  painted  in  1896. 
It  dominates  the  work  of  men  as  different  from  each 
other  as  Edward  Simmons,  Henry  0.  Walker  and 
Elihu  Vedder.  Mr.  Walker,  indeed,  has  confined  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  to  the  charming  and  deli- 
cate painting  entitled  "Lyric  Poetry,"  at  the  end 
of  his  corridor  and  marking  its  axis,  and  has  judi- 
ciously varied  the  composition  of  the  small  lunettes 
on  either  side  wall,  but  all  of  Mr.  Simmons's 
lunettes  of  "The  Muses"  are  formally  balanced,  and 
Mr.  Vedder,  in  his  powerful  representations  of 
good  and  bad  government,  has  secured  a  remarkable 
variety  without  a  single  departure  from  a  fixed 
symmetry.  That  this  formality  of  design  is  not 
adopted  by  our  mural  painters  because  of  a  special 
love  of  formality  for  its  own  sake,  but  from  a  sense 
of  architectural  propriety,  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  they  have  escaped  from  it  whenever  it 
seemed  allowable  to  do  so.  Not  one  of  them  but 
has  welcomed  the  opportunity  for  a  free  composi- 
tion when  the  architectural  arrangement  permitted 
of  it,  but  in  their  freer  as  in  their  more  formal 
work  they  have  shown  a  power  of  designing  in  a 
truly  monumental  manner  which  is  rather  uncom- 
mon, to-day,  in  France  and  which  hardly  exists 
elsewhere. 

Fulness  of  Color  and  Severity  of  Form 

In  its  reliance  upon  formality  of  design  the  art 
of  our  mural  painters  is  more  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  Baudry  than  to  that  of  Puvis  but  in  the  earlier 
work  of  most  of  them  the  influence  of  Puvis  is  to  be 
felt  in  an  extreme  paleness  of  tone  and  a  tendency 
to  the  use  of  blue  and  violet  shadows.     Gradually 
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they  have  learned  that  such  tones.admirableintheir 
proper  place,  are  rarely  in  harmony  with  the  rich 
woods  or  marbles  of  many  of  our  public  buildings. 
Gradually  they  have  learned  that  insufficient  light- 
ing or  thirty  feet  of  intervening  air  will  tone  down 
the  strongest  color,  and  that  if  the  design  be  truly 
decorative  the  fullest  coloring,  and  even  a  consider- 
able degree  of  chiaroscuro,  will  not  interfere  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  mural  flatness.  They  have 
consulted  Raphael  and  Veronese  and  our  own  La 
Farge,  they  have  filled  and  enriched  their  composi- 
tions, painted  silks  and  brocades  and  armor — above 
all  they  have  increased  the  fulness  and  power  of 
their  color  until  they  have  produced  work  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  vigor  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
most  magnificent  surroundings.  A  decoration  by 
Puvis  used  to  look  thin  and  poor  when  sho\vn  in 
the  Salon  and  to  reveal  its  tranquil  beauty  only 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  wall  for  which  it  was 
intended.  A  modern  American  decoration  is  more 
likely  to  look  overcolored  and  violent  when  strayed 
among  other  pictures,  and  to  need  the  subduing 
influence  of  shadow  and  distance  to  transform  its 
vividness  into  a  chastened  splendor. 

Having  been  led  to  base  their  decorative  style  upon 
a  study  of  the  great  Italians,  our  mural  painters 
have  learned  from  them  something  of  their  noble 
generalization  of  form,  and  a  few  have  made  at 
least  an  approach  to  a  grand  and  monumental 
style  of  drawing.  Many  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  ornament  and  show  in  this  or 
that  work  a  knowledge  of  architectural  and  orna- 
mental forms,  while  an  increasing  number  would 
be  quite  capable  of  planning  the  entire  decoration 
of  a  building.  Perhaps  no  one  else  has  shown 
the  capacity  of  H.  Siddons  Mowbray  for  placing 
figure  painting  of  a  high  order  in  a  setting  of 
appropriate  ornamentation,  after  the  manner  of 
Pinturicchio,  but  one  could  name  others  who  only 
need  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  similar 
ability. 

An  Efficient  School 

If  America  has  produced  no  mural  painter  of 
such  lofty  talents  as  Puvis  de  Chavannes  or  Paul 
Baudry  she  has  yet,  within  twenty-five  years, 
developed  a  whole  school  of  mural  painters  such 
as  exists  nowhere  else — painters  who  are  extremely 


capable  and  efficient ;  who  have  formed  a  distinctive- 
ly decorative  manner  in  design,  in  drawing  and 
coloring,  and  in  the  use  of  ornament;  who  have, 
in  fine,  made  mural  painting  their  profession  and 
have  learned  their  trade.  In  the  course  of  my 
attempt  to  describe  the  evolution  of  this  school  I 
had  had  to  mention  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of 
them;  I  could  easily  name  as  many  more  of  equal 
standing,  but  as  I  could  do  no  more  than  name 
them  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  mention  of  the 
chief  of  them  all,  the  man  who,  since  the  death  of 
La  Farge,  is  the  recognized  head  of  the  profession. 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield  was  one  of  the  painters  called 
in  by  Millet  to  decorate  the  domes  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building  at  Chicago,  and  he  demonstrated  his 
ability  for  such  work  by  flnding  far  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  problem  which  was  there  set 
for  so  many  raw  hands.  Since  then  he  has  been 
in  constant  demand  by  architects  and  building 
committees,  and  he  has  probably  produced  as  much 
important  work  as  any  two  of  his  fellows.  He  has 
seen  the  v^'hole  of  the  evolution  we  have  been  trac- 
ing and  he  has  been,  in  his  own  person,  a  large  part 
of  it.  By  his  ability  and  intelligence,  by  the  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  by  his  constantly  increasing 
mastery  of  color,  by  the  inevitable  fitness  of  his 
work  for  its  place,  he  has  earned  the  confidence  of 
his  employers.  By  all  these  things  and  by  a  beauty 
and  sentiment  which  appeal  to  the  great  public  no 
less  than  to  the  small,  he  has  earned  the  right  to 
be  the  last  artist  named  in  this  review  of  mural 
painting  in  France  and  in  America. 

In  many  fields  America  has  been  developing  a 
native  art,  independent  of  that  of  other  countries — 
an  art  inherited,  indeed,  from  the  past  but  modified 
by  American  temperament  and  suited  to  American 
needs — an  art,  whether  or.  not  the  public  and  the 
critics  have  become  aware  of  it,  not  inferior  to  any 
other  now  extant.  In  no  field  have  American  artists 
more  decidedly  taken  their  own  way  than  in  this 
of  mural  painting,  in  none  have  they  produced  an 
art  more  their  own.  And  perhaps  that  which  is 
more  characteristically  American  in  this  art  is  its 
conservatism,  its  discipline  and  moderation,  its 
consonance  with  all  great  and  hallowed  traditions, 
in  one  word,  its  classicism. 

Kenyan  Cox 


THE   ARLINGTON   AMPHITHEATRE   NEAR 
WASHINGTON 

By  Samuel  Howe 

(See  jHiyes    10  tnul   17) 


THE  amphitheatre  at  Arlington  near  the  na- 
tional capital  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  architecture  not  alone,  but  to  the 
student  of  the  American  people,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand.  Americans  are 
criticised  for  their  method  of  acquiring  prominence 
in  mundane  affairs,  for  their  materialism,  their 
tireless  salutation  to  something  indicative  of  the 
position  of  a  go-ahead  people.  Here  is  something 
that  invites  thought  in  another  direction.  This  is 
not  a  temple  to  the  many-headed  god  commercial- 
ism, but  rather  is  it  something  more  subtle  in  its 


appeal,  a  temple  to  the  cardinal  virtue  Hope,  and 
to  the  eternal  reverence  for  a  life  beyond  this  life. 
In  other  words  this  shows  the  sensitive  nature  of 
our  make-up. 

"The  memorial  is  built  in  the  southern  section 
of  Arlington  across  the  river  from  Washington. 
As  you  see,  it  resembles  the  Campo  Santo  of  Italy 
in  idea.  It's  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey  or  Hall 
of  Fame  for  our  distinguished  dead."  The  speaker 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  architect  of  New  York, 
who    continued:     "The    principal    entrance — with 
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its  approach,  which  is  of  course  reserved  for  prom- 
inent people  such  as  the  President,  staff  and  mili- 
tary escort — faces  Washington,  turning  towards 
the  Capitol,  the  Monument  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Shortly  it  will  be  tied  to  the  main  axis 
of  L'Enfant's  scheme  by  means  of  a  memorial 
bridge  which  is  to  span  the  Potomac  and  the  pic- 
turesque  island   in   mid-stream." 

He  sketched  rapidly  as  he  talked :  "You  see  the 
'state  entrance,'  as  it  might  be  called,  is  accentuated 
by  a  portico  with  pediment  head,  supported  by  big 
columns.  Passing  through  a  large  reception  hall 
we  reach  a  vaulted  rostrum,  which  opens  upon  the 
auditorium  through  a  proscenium  archway.  Here 
it  is  that  the  religious  exercises  will  be  held.  The 
auditorium,  open  to  the  sky,  will  seat  at  least  five 
thousand  people.  Underneath  the  central  building 
which  is  now  complete  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
outline  of  a  Greek  cross  leading  into  the  vault  or 
crypt,   which   continues   under   the   arcading — run- 


distinguished  amateurs  of  England  at  that  time. 
And  so  I  have  re-adjusted  much  of  the  composition 
with  that  in  view.  We  have  adopted  the  curve  or 
sweeping  movement  for  all  roads  and  paths,  avoid- 
ing the  straight  line  where  possible.  On  the  main 
axis,  however,  we  are  building  a  broad  base  for 
the  top  mast  and  one  of  the  large  anchors  of  the 
ill-fated  U.  S.  Maine  which  is  to  be  a  monument 
to  those  who  perished  without  a  chance  to  fight 
for  their  country. 

"We  hope  to  finish  the  work  this  fall.  Six  or 
seven  bays  of  the  arcading  are  now  complete." 

Almost  before  I  left  the  office  I  found  myself 
starting  a  breathless  scramble,  a  mental  excursion, 
so  to  speak,  through  the  various  buildings  I  had 
visited,  heard  of  or  knew  from  illustrations  em- 
bodying in  some  fashion  the  circular  or  elliptical 
motive.  Of  course  I  saluted  momentarily  the  Campo 
Santo,  the  rectangular  cloister  enclosure,  practically 
part  of  the  Cathedral  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  had 


New  Pi.as   for  Terrace  for  Amphitheatre  at  Arlikgton 


ning  all  the  way  round — and  here  it  is  that  the  dead 
will  be  buried.  Overhead,  between  the  columns  of 
the  arcading,  may  be  inserted  in  the  pavement  or 
upon  the  lower  third  of  the  columns,  bronze  tablets 
or  perchance  a  bust  or  a  small  memorial  of  some 
description  may  stand  between  the  columns,  record- 
ing the  name  and  achievement  of  the  hero.  Above 
the  reception  hall  is  a  museum  for  personal  relics 
and  possibly  war  trophies. 

"Since  the  first  study"  he  continued  "the  terrace 
approach  and  steps  to  the  central  building  have 
been  modified  in  favor  of  .something  less  .serious  in 
composition,  which  would  conform  more  directly 
to  the  .scheme  of  Washington— that  is,  Wa.shington 
the  city,  as  originally  laid  out.  The  cosmopolitan- 
ism of  the  Georgian  phase  of  the  colonial  period  is 
infinitely  precious  to  the  American.  It's  a  big  style, 
vigorous,  well  proportioned,  sturdy  in  outline.  No 
wonder  it  pleased  the  fathers  of  our  country,  appeal- 
ing to  Washington  and  Jefferson  as  it  did  to  the 


spoken,  and  which  is  so  conspicuous  among  the 
group  of  buildings  at  Pisa.  Pisano's  wonderful 
contribution  to  the  Renaissance,  Tuscan  in  detail, 
is  very  beautiful  and  wondrously  human.  I  thought 
of  Greece,  of  the  many  islands  laved  by  the  ^gean, 
revisualizing  the  ancient  temples  and  statues,  the 
olive  groves  and  vineyards,  the  sea  and  mountains, 
the  thin  air,  the  cool  sky,  which  complete  the 
picture;  .still,  most  of  all  I  thought  of  the  Greek 
ideal,  the  Greek  spirit  behind  it  all,  the  spirit  ever 
modern  to  those  who  have  wit  enough  to  understand 
the  innate  charm  of  architecture  as  a  worth-while 
servant  of  man,  an  exponent  of  well-determined 
philosophy. 

Doubtless  some  enthusiasts  would  have  preferred 
a  scholarly  reproduction  of  a  Greek  temple,  because 
of  its  dignity,  its  dramatic  force.  Others,  and 
their  number  is  legion,  would  ask  for  what  is 
known  as  an  American  style,  and  American  method 
of  attacking  large  problems,  as  illustrated  in  the 
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sky-scraper  and  other  up-to-date  utilitarian  giants, 
worthy  in  their  owti  kingdom.  Others  again  would 
have  been  more  satisfied  with  a  Gothic  structure,  a 
strenuous  expression  of  the  Romantic  style,  as  seen 
flanking  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  busy  cities 
of  central  Europe,  where,  rising  stern  and  gray, 
head  and  shoulders  above  everything  else,  it  seems 
to  mother  the  neighborhood,  sheltering  even  the 
most  humble,  and  as  reflected  upon  the  silvery  sur- 
face of  the  Loire,  Seine  and  Cam.  Perchance  some 
would  have  in  mind  that  pendant  of  the  delicate 
cloister  of  Magdalen  which  colors  the  sleepy  waters 
of  the  Isis  with  its  significant  enrichment.  But  no, 
the  architect  of  the  Arlington  amphitheatre  ac- 
cepted gladly  that  phase  of  later  Renaissance  which 
is  obviously  the  dominating  style  of  the  National 
Capital.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  set  up  a  build- 
ing, beautiful  in  itself  and  a  law  unto  itself,  oblivi- 
ous to  Washington.  In  other  words  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  have  designed  one  more  monument 
without  any  serious  architectural  connection  with 
the  city,  to  have  set  a  new  pace,  so  to  speak,  to  have 
salaamed  to  the  fickle  fashion  of  the  hour,  to  have 
presented  something  from  Italy,  France  or  the 
Orient,  something  sternly  archaic,  or  wonderfully 
original,  which,  while  challenging  and  perple.xing, 
was  yet  a  worthy  monument  in  its  own  way. 

The  man  of  the  world,  resourceful  and  alert,  is 
naturally  encouraged  when  confronted  by  a  design 
like  the  Amphitheatre  at  Arlington.  It  is  admir- 
able as  a  sign  of  the  broad  spirit  of  optimism, 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  architect  in 
general;  for  it  shows  not  only  that  the  circle  or 
quadrant,  or  ellipse — what  you  will — is  of  service  in 
the  layout  of  new  cities  or  the  improvement  of  old 
ones,  but  that  it  is  entering  practically  into  the 
kingdom,  which  for  many  years  has  been  looked 
upon  with  awe,  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  the  monument 
builders.  The  spirit  at  the  back  of  this  reverence 
for  a  deposit  of  the  bodies  of  our  friends  in  the 


vault  of  a  Westminster  of  London,  a  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa  or  the  cloisters  of  some  open  court  attached 
to  the  Cathedral,  is  respect,  affection.  Isolated 
monuments  in  cemeteries  are  often  dreary  and  cold, 
so  far  removed  from  the  personality  to  whose 
memory  they  are  to  be  erected  as  to  be  disappoint- 
ing in  the  extreme.  They  dot  our  cemeteries,  hav- 
ing but  little  in  common.  They  invite  comparison, 
which  is  invidious.  They  set  up  little  ideas  and 
measurements  of  their  own,  of  which  many  of  us 
have  but  little  regard.  Whereas:  this  Amphitheatre 
or  the  colonnading  of  a  great  court  sets  up  its  own 
exalted  standard,  making  the  individual  subservient 
to  the  work  he  has  accomplished.  That's  the  secret 
of  the  Amphitheatre.  The  secret  is  warmly  human, 
it  is  not  simply  an  adventure  in  the  architectural 
realm ;  it  is  a  big  idea,  a  big  story,  a  lesson,  potent, 
timely.  The  men  buried  here  are  the  monument. 
The  architectural  phase  of  the  story  is  illustrated 
by  a  well-ordered  fence  which  unifies  and  makes  by 
virtue  of  its  proportion  and  significance  a  boundary. 
A  tablet  of  bronze  or  marble,  with  a  simple 
announcement  or  well-selected  sentence  is  a  record. 

The  Amphitheatre  has  close  relation  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  but  closer  yet  to  the  exalted 
spirit  of  America  for  which  they  stand.  In  a  word 
these  buildings,  the  whole  scheme  of  Washington, 
spell  sacrifice  to  the  individual,  to  the  public  good, — 
and  that  is  where  we  come  again  to  our  use  of  the 
word  Hope!  The  Amphitheatre  as  a  burial  place 
is  a  record  of  those  who  have  looked  forward  to  be 
worthy  the  privilege  of  personal  service  and  who 
strive  for  the  common  cause. 

Some  ask  to-day  for  an  evidence  of  progress  in 
the  realm  of  architecture.  Is  not  the  building 
before  us  a  testimony  to  the  subtle  manner  in  which 
one  citizen  shows  his  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying spirit,  which  acknowledges  so  practically  the 
philosophy  of  the  best  of  us  in  our  best  moments? 

Samuel  Hoive 


DO   MUSIC   LOVERS   "ENJOY"? 


By  W.  J.  Henderson 


THE  question  is  often  asked: — do  the  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  go  to  musical  per- 
formances really  enjoy  them?  There  is  a 
vague  notion  that  men  and  woman  make  a  pretense 
of  enjoying  music  which  is  incomprehensible  to 
them.  Doubtless  some  do.  Many  wish  to  be 
thought  cultivated,  and  for  some  reason  which  has 
never  been  quite  definable  to  the  present  writer's 
mind  there  is  a  floating  theory  that  to  understand 
music  is  some  sort  of  a  precious  and  exclusive 
mystery  of  the  thirty-third  degree  of  culture. 

Without  question,  music  presents  mysteries  to 
many  of  those  who  find  a  real  delight  in  listening 
to  it.  But  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  go 
to  listen  to  the  symphonic  masterpieces  do  get  real 
enjoyment  is  beyond  dispute  among  close  observers. 
Let  us  leave  opera  out  of  the  case  for  the  moment. 
Thousands  of  people  who  cannot  tell  one  sound 
from  another,  and  to  whom  the  voice  of  a  Caruso  is 
no  more  beautiful  than  that  of  a  vaudeville  come- 
dian, enjoy  opera  because  there  is  so  much  more 


than  music  to  enlist  the  attention  and  to  gratify 
the  senses. 

But  when  people  go  to  hear  music  which  has  no 
theatrical  aids  they  do  get  enjoyment  from  it.  The 
questioning  of  their  sincerity  is  caused  by  a  want 
of  precision  in  terms.  If  one  inquires  whether  the 
majority  of  them  appreciate  what  they  hear,  the 
answer  must  be  "No."  But  want  of  sound  appre- 
ciation is  to  be  found  among  the  devotees  of  every 
art.  There  is  probably  more  of  it  among  music 
lovers  than  among  other  art  lovers,  because  more 
people  bestow  their  attention  on  music  than  on  the 
other  arts.  Painters  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
combat  this  assertion  and  of  course  it  might  be  difl^i- 
cult  to  prove  its  correctness.  But  when  one  thinks 
of  the  enormous  number  of  concerts  given  through- 
out these  United  States,  even  in  hundreds  of  little 
towns  where  no  great  picture  or  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture was  ever  seen,  one  may  be  ready  to  admit 
that  the  assertion  has  at  least  a  basis.  The  want 
of  appreciation  among  music  lovers  is  due  chiefly 
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to  their  unwillingness  to  forego  the  easy  pleasure 
of  purely  sensuous  enjoyment  and  follow  the  com- 
poser in  his  development  of  an  artistic  plan.  They 
like  a  certain  melody  and  perhaps  also  its  instru- 
mental "coloring,"  as  the  phrase  goes;  but  they 
find  it  irksome  to  pursue  the  composer's  methods 
of  building  an  extended  composition  out  of  his  mel- 
ody. The  shorter  the  composition  the  more  numer- 
ous the  appreciators.  The  simpler  the  artistic  pur- 
pose, the  greater  the  number  of  those  who  may  be 
said  truly  to  enjoy. 

Thousands  of  people  prefer  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer"  to  one  of  Haydn's  little  symphonies  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  so  much  shorter.  It  is  easier 
for  them  to  grasp  the  whole  composition.  It  is 
easier  for  the  average  man  to  find  the  poetic  beauty 
in  Tennyson's  "Maud"  than  in  his  "Princess."  The 
reason  is  that  there  is  so  much  less  to  think  about — 
and  there  you  have  one  of  the  fundamental  secrets 
of  the  want  of  appreciation  of  musical  art.  All 
the  great  composers  have  persisted  in  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  thinking  about  their  art  and  they  have 
built  works  of  large  and  noble  proportions.  These 
are  the  works  which  the  indolent  music  lover  finds 
"heavy." 

Why  do  the  mass  of  opera  goers  like  works  like 
"Rigoletto"  or  "Faust"  so  much  better  than  "Die 
Walkuere"  or  "Tristan  und  Isolde?"  The  custom- 
ary answer  is  that  the  old-fashioned  operas  are 
more  melodious.  But  what  do  people  really  mean 
when  they  say  that?  They  mean  simply  that  these 
operas  are  cut  up  into  a  series  of  short  tunes,  each 
standing  out  clearly  by  itself  and  coming  without 
indefiniteness  to  its  own  finish.  They  enjoy  the 
series  of  short  tunes  because  they  can  swallow 
them  one  at  a  time.  But  when  Wagner  asks  them 
to  face  an  act  which  is  one  continuous  stream, 
finishing  only  with  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  discern  melody  on  such  a  large 
scale. 

Schumann  uttered  a  plaint  that  "melody  is  the 
amateur's  war  cry."  Yet  no  other  composer  is 
richer  in  his  largesse  of  purely  sensuous  melody 
than  this  same  Schumann.  Furthermore  he  wrote 
chiefly  in  small  forms.  Even  his  longest  piano 
pieces  are  series  of  little  sketches,  each  complete  in 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  his  "Kinderscenen,"  "Papil- 
lons"  and  "Carnival."  Here  we  are  confronted 
with  another  of  the  causes  of  confusion  of  mind 
among  musical  amateurs,  namely  the  composer's 
invitation  to  us  to  receive  his  music  as  representa- 
tive of  something  outside  of  itself;  but  this  topic 
may  be  put  aside  for  the  present.  In  so  far  as  the 
purely  musical  qualities  of  Schumann's  music  are 
concerned  the  only  difliculty  they  present  to  the 
amateur  is  their  aristocracy  of  style.  The  melodies 
obstinately  refuse  to  be  commonplace  and  this  is  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  Schumann's  exquisite  feel- 
ing for  rhythm. 

Every  one  seems  to  recognize  the  simple  fact  that 
a  clearly  marked  elementary  rhythm,  persistently 
su.stained,  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  music  hall  tune. 
Now  not  infrequently  such  a  rhythm  is  to  be  found 
in  a  composition  of  the  highest  type;  but  much 
more  often  there  is  something  dainty,  elusive  or 
fanciful  in  the  rhythms  upon  which  master  com- 
posers found  their  melodies.  Watch  people  at  a 
concert  when  the  march  movement  of  Raff's 
"Lenore"  symphony  is  played,  and  see  how  many 


heads  beat  time  with  evident  pleasure.  Observe 
listeners  again  when  a  similarly  simple  persistent 
rhythm  is  suddenly  changed  to  one  less  unmistak- 
able. See  the  heads  stop  and  the  expression  of 
uneasiness  steal  over  countenances. 

People  reading  verse  go  sailing  along  fluently 
while  the  poet  offers  them  goods  of  the  Alexander 
Pope  variety  or  something  in  the  style  of  the  hymn 
book.  But  the  Spencerian  stanza  has  not  many 
lovers  while  the  Chant  Royale  is  a  luxury  almost 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  professional  writers.  Can- 
dor demands  the  confession  that  the  foregoing  re- 
marks have  a  materialistic  appearance.  Where  is 
the  disclosure  of  the  realization  that  music  is  an 
art  which  "has  to  do  with  emotions?"  Where  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  writer  has  realized  the 
great  uplift  of  the  divine  art? 

But  these  purely  materialistic  conditions  have 
evoked  much  comment  and  even  much  apparently 
exact  scientific  statement  from  the  psychologists. 
They  have  devoted  years  of  study  to  the  effect  of 
the  sensuous  qualities  of  music  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  at  least  on  the  nerves  of  the  listeners.  It 
may  be  said  without  much  hesitation  that  nothing 
possessing  scientific  value  has  been  reached  in  any 
consideration  of  the  means  or  methods  by  which 
people  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  musical  beauty. 

All  that  the  psychologists  have  told  us  is,  that 
this  man  sees  certain  images  when  he  hears  certain 
kinds  of  music — or  that  another  man's  pulse  action 
alters,  or  another's  respiration  is  affected.  How 
much  importance  all  this  may  have  the  present 
writer  would  not  venture  to  say.  But  he  is  sure 
that  it  has  very  little  bearing  on  musical  apprecia- 
tion. On  musical  enjoyment  it  may  have  direct 
significance;  but  musical  enjoyment,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  something  uncertain,  various  and  unstable, 
while  real  appreciation  of  musical  art  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of 
nerve  action  or  indeed  to  the  realm  of  the  senses 
at  all.  The  one  sense  which  operates  is  hearing  and 
that  serves  merely  as  the  medium  by  which  the 
creation  of  the  composer  reaches  the  human  intelli- 
gence. 

It  is  to  the  intelligence  that  art  must  appeal  if 
it  is  to  have  any  real  meaning.  The  emotions  may 
be  and  indeed  ought  to  be  moved,  sometimes  to 
their  very  depths,  but  not  by  the  operation  of  the 
senses  alone.  The  man  who  is  capable  of  grasping 
the  true  greatness  of  Rubens's  "Descent  from  the 
Cross"  must  see  more  than  the  mere  color-scheme 
or  even  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  facial  ex- 
pressions. He  must  be  able  also  to  perceive  the 
e.xquisite  balance  of  the  design.  He  must  be 
competent  to  know  the  splendid  artistic  purpose  of 
the  painter  and  to  recognize  his  achievement  of  it. 

The  art  of  music  has  suffered  from  a  singular 
confusion  of  purposes.  Historians  are  fond  of  tell- 
ing us  the  difference  between  the  classic  and  the 
romantic  schools  and  are  inclined  to  point  out  the 
time  when  the  former  was  superseded  by  the  latter. 
The  truth  is  that  the  principles  underlying  the  two 
have  been  patently  existent  in  musical  composi- 
tion from  early  times.  What  the  typical  writer 
on  music  means  by  the  "classic"  period  is  that  in 
which  the  great  forms  were  developed.  Naturally 
in  such  a  time  the  attention  of  composers  was  di- 
rected chiefly  to  perfecting  external  beauty.  The 
romantic  composers  are  those  who  refused  to  con- 
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fine  themselves  to  the  classic  forms,  but  struck  out 
new  constructive  methods,  giving  as  their  excellent 
reason  that  they  could  not  say  what  they  had  to 
say  if  they  adhered  to  the  old  patterns. 

Now  the  real  principle  underlying  all  so-called 
works  in  the  classic  forms  is  the  development  of 
pure  musical  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  The  roman- 
ticists (so-called)  have  sought  to  represent  some- 
thing. They  are  the  makers  not  of  symphonies  in 
B  flat,  quartets  in  A  minor,  but  works  with  suggest- 
ive titles  or  even  extended  representative  plans, 
called  "programmes."  We  are  often  told  that 
Beethoven  crossed  the  bridge  when  he  wrote  the 
"Eroica"  symphony.  But  composers  had  been  wri- 
ting descriptive  and  delineative  works  long  before 
that.  The  present,  however,  finds  us  continually 
invited  to  listen  to  such  creations  as  Strauss's  "Tod 
und  Verklarung"  or  "Don  Quixote,"  Arnold  Schon- 
berg's  sextet  "Verklarte  Nacht"  or  Scriabin's  "Di- 
vine Poem." 

It  is  certainly  not  always  easy  for  the  music  lover 
to  decide  when  he  is  to  listen  to  a  composition  as  a 
creation  in  pure  musical  beauty  and  when  he  is  to 
discover  in  it  a  representation  of  something  outside 
of  music.  When  Dvorak  writes  three  overtures, 
each  one  introducing  a  striking  theme,  heard  in 
the  others,  and  calls  them  "Nature,  Life  and  Love" 
he  asks  us  to  recognize  his  mental  processes,  his 
artistic  purposes,  his  meanings,  while  he  leaves 
much  to  our  imaginations.  If  we  are  indolent,  we 
shall  be  content  to  listen  to  the  music  merely  as 
music  and  enjoy  its  beauty — and  that  is  what  the 
average  concert-goer  does,  standing  on  the  incon- 
testable ground  that,  no  matter  what  an  art  work 
seeks  to  represent,  it  must  be  satisfying  as  an  art 
work  in  its  kind.  Music  must  be  good  music,  no 
matter  what  the  story  or  psychologic  scheme  be- 
hind it !  Auditors  perhaps  may  not  formulate  this 
principle  when  they  refuse  to  be  bothered  with 
suggestive  titles,  but  it  exists  none  the  less  and 
perfectly  justifies  their  attitude. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  musical  ob- 
server of  long  experience  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mass  of  concert-goers  is  more  often  puzzled 
by  a  composition  which  has  no  title  and  no  repre- 
sentative scheme  than  by  one  which  claims  con- 
sideration as  pure  music.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
conclusion  arises  an  immense  satisfaction  in  the 
growth  of  musical  interest  throughout  the  country. 

In  almost  every  village  there  is  some  sort  of 
musical  club,  whose  object  it  is  to  develop  knowl- 
edge and  taste.  All  the  way  across  the  continent 
stretches  a  chain  of  local  orchestras.  Casual  read- 
ers of  the  musical  columns  of  the  newspapers  know- 
that  there  are  really  important  orchestras  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  have  visited  New  York  few  people  in  the 
Union  realize  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
orche.stras  of  Minneapolis  and  Cincinnati.  But  of 
course  there  are  many  others  streaming  from  New 
Haven  to  Spokane,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  The 
programmes  of  these  orchestras  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  no  mean  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the 
audiences.  Really  good  music  is  heard  all  over  the 
country.  Even  Mme.  Sembrich  was  once  astounded 
when  an  audience  in  Nashville  demanded  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  song  by  Bach.  Without  doubt  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  go  to  the  thousands  of  con- 
certs get  a   vague   enjoyment  which   does   not   lie 


close  to  real  appreciation.  And  this  condition  is 
intensified  by  the  innumerable  "recitals."  The 
country  is  overrun  with  pianists,  violinists,  singers 
who  appear  in  entertainments  without  orchestra  or 
chorus.  To  these  may  be  added  the  famous  stars 
of  opera  whether  in  Chicago,  New  York  or  else- 
where. The  adorers  of  all  these  celebrities  get  an 
almost  ecstatic  enjoyment  out  of  their  perform- 
ances. But  of  sound  appreciation  there  is  only  a 
small  percentage. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  case  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of 
New  York.  The  artistic  standard  of  this  institu- 
tion is  far  below  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 
but  its  pecuniary  support  is  decidedly  greater.  The 
majority  of  its  solo  singers  are  mediocrities,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  them  is  much  worse  than 
that. 

It  is  possible  in  these  days  to  hear  performances 
in  which  not  a  single  role  is  sung  in  a  manner 
entitled  to  genuine  commendation.  Most  of  the 
singers  are  addicted  to  the  employment  of  violent 
methods  of  delivery.  There  is  far  more  shouting 
than  singing  and  the  art  of  nuance  seems  to  be  almost 
unknown  except  to  three  or  four  of  the  "artists." 
The  chorus  is  a  good  one  and  it  is  skilfully  trained 
in  its  duties,  so  that  it  contributes  a  valuable  ele- 
ment to  representations  in  which  its  services  are 
required.  It  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  a  work  as  "Boris  Godunov"  in 
which  the  other  significant  items  are  the  acting 
of  Adamo  Didur  and  the  playing  of  the  orchestra. 
The  Metropolitan  orchestra  is  of  a  very  high  quality 
and  when  capably  conducted,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
rivals  the  best  symphony  orchestras  in  the  country. 
But  the  opera  is  distinguished  by  too  much  rude- 
ness and  by  the  absence  of  the  true  largeness  of 
poetic  utterance. 

There  are  many  discriminating  music  lovers 
among  the  patrons  of  the  opera,  but  they  are  over- 
borne by  the  great  mass  which  goes  with  enjoyment 
ready  made.  For  these  listeners  the  more  the  singers 
bellow,  the  greater  the  delight.  Even  such  famous 
personages  as  Signor  Caruso  feel  obliged  often  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  this  kind  of  listener  and  what 
might  be  a  ravishing  exhibition  of  real  beauty  in 
song  degenerates  into  a  turmoil  of  tone. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  prodigious  outpour  of 
talk  about  "educational  opera."  It  sounded  like  wise 
talk,  but  it  was  lacking  in  one  essential  matter, 
namely  a  foundation  upon  a  definite  basis.  No  one 
told  us  just  what  "educational  opera"  was.  •  As 
nearly  as  we  could  learn  it  was  to  be  cheap  opera 
notoriously  dispersed,  as  Mulvaney  might  have  said, 
throughout  the  country.  But  in  what  was  it  to 
educate  people? 

Opera  teaches  people  to  like  opera  and  nothing 
else;  and  if  it  is  opera  given  on  a  cheap  and  shabby 
scale  it  teaches  them  to  like  opera  badly  sung  and 
poorly  mounted.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
numerous  orchestras  which  are  springing  up  in  all 
parts  of  these  United  States  will  do  more  to  educate 
people  to  like  good  music  than  any  operatic  scheme 
that  could  be  practically  carried  to  operation.  Even 
though  an  orchestra  does  not  play  as  well  as  might 
be  desired,  it  will  at  least  introduce  to  its  hearers 
some  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  master.  If 
it  does  nothing  else  it  will  e.xcite  curiosity  as  to  the 
nature,  the  meaning,  the  purpose  of  this  hitherto 
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unknown  art.  But  cheap  and  inferior  opera  cannot 
accomplish  as  much  in  leading  people  toward  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  "gems"  of  Verdi,  Puccini  or  Wag- 
ner as  good  phonographic  records  made  by  artists 
of  the  first  rank. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant,  as  well  as 
incontrovertible  fact  that  in  every  community  the 
profoundest  lovers  of  music  are  those  who  enjoy 
those  performances  demanding  the  least  aid  from 
extraneous  influences.  The  masses  throng  the  opera 
house.  The  choice  and  master  listeners  go  to  the 
chamber  music  concert.  Now  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  Beethoven's  C  sharp  minor  quartet  is  a 
greater  work  than  Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde," 
nor  does  it  mean  that  an  audience  of  musical  "high 
brows"  receives  more  enjoyment  from  its  favorite 
kind  of  music  than  a  popular  audience  does  from 
"La  Boheme."  It  moans  only  that  the  power  to 
receive  the  artistic  message  of  a  work  simple  and 
chaste  and  noble,  sparing  in  its  employment  of 
means  and  seeking  only  for  the  construction  of  a 
purely  musical  beauty,  is  rarer  than  the  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  brilliant  and  in 
a  certain  sense  spectacular. 

Such  true  enjoyment  of  music  calls  for  immeasur- 
able sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  He  must 
be  ready  to  yield  himself  to  the  composer.     He  must 


not  entertain  hostility  to  a  work  becau.se  it  is  in  a 
closely  wrought  logical  form,  nor  must  he  refuse  to 
listen  with  open  mind  to  one  of  the  very  opposite 
type,  which  creates  its  own  almost  intangible  shape 
out  of  its  own  needs,  and  which  courts  perhaps 
more  the  fancy  than  the  intellect  or  the  emotion  of 
the  listener. 

In  the  years  in  which  I  have  been  at  work  as  a 
chronicler  of  musical  activities  I  have  seen  that 
most  objections  by  auditors  to  works  of  fine  (juality 
have  rested  on  their  preconceptions,  on  their  want 
of  openness  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
observed  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
apparently  enjoy  everything  which  is  put  before 
them  and  whose  omnivorous  appetites  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  products  of  a  spiritual  callousness  quite 
astonishing.  They  are  the  happy  or  unhappy  mor- 
tals who  can  find  no  difference  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee  and  who  are  the  determined  enemies 
of  all  who  can.  But  they  doubtless  enjoy  music  in 
their  way,  and  they  are  as  honest  about  it  as  the 
few  who  gather  together  when  the  Kheisel  or 
Flonzaley  Quartet  makes  glad  the  concert  room  with 
one  of  the  great  chamber  compositions  which  will 
never  be  played  before  e.xcited  crowds  and  never 
call  forth  the  exclamatory  bravo.' 

W.  J.  Henderson 


MOUNT    ADAMS 

I  rise  in  a  cloudless  glory  like  the  pillar  that  walks  by  night; 
When  Lucifer  fell  from  heaven  I  gathered  his  trailing  white 
And  swathed  my  mournful  shoulders  in  everlasting  light. 

I  rule  the  lonely  morning  like  a  rising  moon  of  snow- 
Where  the  flower-painted  meadows  slant  in  their  sunrise  glow 
To  meet  the  fir-speared  armies  of  sentinels  below. 

I  swing  like  a  silver  lantern  as  the  floating  hazes  creep 
Out  of  the  noon-tide  valleys  wrapped  in  vaporous  sleep 
And  the  pale  hills  hang  like  breakers  ere  they  curl  for  a  crashing  leap. 


When  the  sun  holds  his  solemn  vespers  and  blesses  the  mountain  throng- 
The  little  foot-hills,  the  naked,  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  strong — 
I  bathe  in  the  golden  incense  of  their  silent  evensong. 

Phoebe  Hoffman 
Rainier  Park 

State  of  Washington 
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BIST  OF  FHAXCE   IN   BATTI.K   ARRAY 

BY    1..    DRIVIER,    SCULPTOR 

From  the  cover  of  the  Paris  monthhj  "L'lllustratinn"  Chrhlmas  yiimhfr   \0\l> 
(See  page  23) 
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France  in  Battle-Flame 

B 

g 

By  Edwin  Markham 

B 

^= 

0  France,  rose-hearted  France, 

^ 

^ 

You  seemed  of  old  the  spirit  of  winged  dance — 

!^ 

= 

Light  as  a  leaf  that  circles  in  the  sky. 

j^ 

= 

Light  as  a  bubble  when  the  billows  fly. 

'M 

= 

We  had  forgot  that  in  you  burned  a  spark 

',^= 

= 

That  lit  with  dawn  the  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc: 

1^ 

= 

We  had  forgot  that  in  you  burned  the  flame 

^ 

= 

With  which  Corday  and  Roland  wreathed  your  name. 

iM 

=^ 

Then  suddenly  from  the  summer  sky  were  hurled 

;^= 

^ 

War's  mad  incredible  thunders  on  the  world; 

j=^ 

^= 

And  at  the  sound  we  saw  your  soul  upstart 

1= 

g 

To  fold  your  stricken  people  to  your  heart. 

= 

^= 

Erect,  imperious,  you  stood  and  smiled, 

= 

= 

Your  eyes  divinely  wild — 

^ 

= 

A  sudden  light  upon  your  lifted  face, 

= 

^= 

A  splendor  fallen  from  a  starry  place. 

iB 

= 

Debonair,  delicate  France, 

'= 

^ 

Spirit  of  light,  spirit  of  young  romance, 

= 

= 

Now  we  behold  you  dim  in  the  battle-dust. 

:= 

=^ 

Roused,  reticent,  invincible,  august. 

= 

^ 

We  see  you,  a  mother  of  sorrows,  where  you  stand 

= 

= 

The  sword  of  heaven  alive  w^ithin  your  hand, 

^= 

^ 

The  lilies  in  your  hair 

= 

= 

Blood-spattered  from  the  crown  of  thorns  you  wear. 

^M 

== 

Too  high  you  stand  for  fears — 

^ 

^ 

Too  still  and  terrible  for  mortal  tears. 

= 

^= 

O  France  of  the  world's  desire, 

= 

^ 

O  France  new-lighted  by  supernal  fire. 

= 

^= 

Wrapt  in  your  battle-flame. 

= 

^ 

All  nations  take  a  splendor  from  your  name: 

= 

= 

All  souls  are  toucht  to  greatness  by  your  soul. 

= 

^= 

In  you  we  are  reborn  to  noble  dreams — 

^ 

= 

In  you  we  see  agnin  the  sacred  gleams 

= 

^= 

From  man's  immortal  goal. 

= 

= 

The  faith  that  rises  from  you  as  a  star 

^ 

^= 

Will  light  the  ages  coming  from  afar. 

M 

^= 

When  men  shall  band  in  one  confederate  fate 

= 

^= 

To  build  the  beauty  of  the  Comrade  State. 

= 

H 

Edwin  Marl^am 

H 
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THREE    THEORISTS   OF    THE    THEATRE 

PART   II 
By  Professor  Brander  Matthews 


THE  modern  appreciation  of  Aristotle  dates 
from  Lessing,  the  one  dramatic  critic  in  any 
modern  literature  who  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  him.  It  was  Lessing 
who  brusht  aside  the  swarm  of  commentators  to 
scrutinize  the  actual  text  of  Aristotle  and  to  see 
for  himself  what  the  Greek  had  actually  said  and 
what  he  actually  meant.  Lessing  it  was  who  made 
the  pregnant  suggestion  that  if  we  seek  a  full 
understanding  of  the  "Poetics"  we  must  consider 
that  truncated  treatise  in  connection  with  Aris- 
totle's better  preserved  "Rhetoric"  and  "Ethics." 
We  may  hail  Lessing,  even  though  he  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  Diderot,  as  the  real  leader  of  the 
movement  to  repeal  the  Classicist  code  of  the 
drama,  erected  mainly  upon  the  misunderstanding 
and  the  misinterpretation  of  Aristotle. 

Perhaps  Lessing  suffers  today  from  the  complete 
success  of  his  polemic  against  the  French  critics 
who  had  adopted  the  windspun  and  wire-drawn 
theories  of  the  Italians.  In  his  day  and  in  his 
country  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed 
that  French  tragedy  was  a  revival  of  Greek  tragedy 
and  possibly  even  an  improvement  upon  it.  Now- 
adays we  see  so  clearly  that  there  was  no  basis 
for  this  belief,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  anybody  could  ever  have  held  it ;  and  therefore 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  why  Lessing  was  so 
persistent  in  his  demonstration  of  its  absurdity. 
This  is  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  all  trium- 
phant polemic;  and  when  the  victory  is  once  won, 
we  fail  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  killing  the 
dead  over  and  over  again.  This  is  a  disadvantage 
from  which  Aristotle's  criticism  is  free,  since  he 
knew — and  could  know — only  the  drama  of  his  own 
tongue. 

Lessing  is  never  overawed  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle;  but  he  insists,  first  of  all,  on  being  shown 
the  Greek's  own  words.  He  permits  no  predecessor 
to  hold  him  in  pupilage,  preferring  to  do  his  own 
thinking  in  his  own  fashion.  He  denies  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  and  the  Italian  and  the  Latin 
critics,  tamely  accepted  by  his  contemporaries  in 
Germany.  He  takes  nothing  for  granted;  and  he 
insists  on  going  back  to  first  principles.  He  ana- 
lyzes the  judgments  of  those  who  have  gone  before; 
and  he  accepts  their  verdicts  only  when  he  himself 
finds  the  decision  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

French  criticism  of  the  acted  drama  from  the 
Abbe  d'Aubignac  to  Nepomucene  Lemercier  is  not 
so  foolish  as  those  who  have  never  read  it  may  be 
inclined  to  suppose.  The  Classicist  code  is  hard 
and  narrow  and  it  imposes  upon  its  interpreters 
not  a  few  absurdities;  but  these  interpreters  make 
many  shrewd  suggestions  here  and  there.  Lessing's 
superiority  to  the  French  critics  is  due  partly  to 
his  broader  equipment,  his  wider  range  of  vision, 
and  partly  to  his  keener  insight.  Marmontel's 
advice  to  a.spiring  playwrights  is  rich  in  sensible 
remarks;  but  where  Marmontel  only  scratches  the 
surface,  Lessing  cuts  to  the  core.  Lemercier's 
twenty-five  rules  for  tragedy  and  his  twenty-two 
rules  for  comedy,  although  i)odantically  promulgat- 


ed, are  most  of  them  acceptable  enough ;  but  Les- 
sing does  not  descend  to  externalities  like  these, 
being  moved  always  to  ascertain  the  inner  qualities 
which  alone  vitalize  a  work  of  art.  Diderot,  from 
whom  Lessing  borrows  a  great  deal — combating 
French  influence  with  arms  captured  from  a 
Frenchman — is  fertile  in  suggestive  ideas,  but  he 
is  rarely  trustworthy ;  and  the  author  of  the 
"Laocoon"  is  ever  a  sounder  critic  of  art  than  the 
author  of  the  "Paradox  on  the  Comedian."  The 
German  never  lets  himself  be  led  astray  by  his 
own  theories  and  he  achieves  a  consistency  denied 
to  the  gifted  but  irregular  Frenchman,  partly  be- 
cause his  equipment  is  more  solid  and  partly  be- 
cause his  insight  is  more  penetrating. 

Lessing  and  Diderot 

In  his  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the 
"Hamburg  Dramaturgy"  Mezieres  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing  the  extent  of  Lessing's  indebtedness 
to  Diderot  and  also  in  exhibiting  Lessing's  occa- 
sionally erratic  opinions.  Mezieres  pointed  out 
that  Lessing  allows  himself  the  astounding  liberty 
of  calling  the  comedy  of  Destouches  finer  than  the 
comedy  of  Moliere,  and  of  vaunting  his  own  ability 
to  rehandle  the  themes  of  Corneille  and  Racine 
more  efl'ectively  than  they  had  done.  It  is  true 
that  Lessing  was  not  only  a  critic  of  the  drama  but 
also  a  creator  of  it,  and  that  his  own  plays  are  the 
earliest  of  German  dramas  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  theater  and  to  keep  the  stage  after  a  century 
and  a  half.  But  this  does  not  justify  his  airy 
vaunting  that  he  could  surpass  Corneille  and  Racine 
in  their  own  field. 

The  explanation  of  his  uncharacteristic  boast 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Lessing  was  fighting 
Voltaire,  and  that  he  was  thus  tempted  to  dis- 
parage Corneille  and  Racine  in  whose  footsteps 
Voltaire  was  following.  The  German  critic-creator 
wisht  to  explode  the  belief  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  infallibility  of  French  criticism  and  in  the 
indisputable  superiority  of  French  tragedy;  and  in 
the  ardor  of  battle  he  was  not  always  so  particular 
as  he  might  be  in  the  choice  of  weapons  he  snatcht 
up  for  attack  and  defence.  As  Lowell  pointed 
out,  Lessing's  intellect  "was  commonly  stirred  to 
motion  by  the  impulse  of  other  minds,  and  struck 
out  its  brightest  flashes  by  collision  with  them." 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Lessing's  discus- 
sion of  dramatic  art  is  not  a  treatise  like  Aristotle's, 
written  out  at  leisure  after  full  premeditation;  it 
is  a  journalistic  job,  composed  from  day  to  day; 
and  its  successive  chapters,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  are  evoked  by  the  particular  plays  which 
chanced  to  be  produced  at  the  Hamburg  theater. 
Very  few  of  these  plays  are  known  today  even  by 
name  except  to  readers  of  the  "Dramaturgy."  It 
is  testimony  to  Lessing's  critical  faculty  that  he 
could  find  a  suggestive  text  for  shrewd  comment 
in  pretentious  German  pieces  and  in  artless  German 
adaptations  from  contemporary  French  drama.  As 
subject  matter  for  discussion,  Lessing  lackt  precise- 
ly  what   Aristotle  had, — a   living   dramatic   litera- 
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ture  in  his  own  language.  Nor  had  he  been  privi- 
leged to  behold  on  the  stage,  where  only  a  drama 
can  disclose  its  full  force,  any  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakspere  and  Calderon  with  which  he  had 
acquainted  himself  in  the  study.  Where  Aristotle 
had  a  body  of  doctrine  clearly  and  completely 
thought  out  before  he  began  on  his  book,  Lessing 
had  to  extemporize  his  opinions  from  day  to  day 
during  his  single  year  service  as  theatrical  critic. 
There  need  be  no  wonder  that  the  "Hamburg  Dra- 
maturgy" is  not  compact;  and  the  real  cause  for 
surprize  is  that  the  collected  articles  are  as  coher- 
ent and  as  consistent  as  they  are.  Nor  is  there 
any  necessity  to  deny  that  some  of  these  articles 
reveal  themselves  now  as  mere  journalism,  suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  but  lacking  in  permanence,  or 
that  Lessing  does  not  hesitate  now  and  again  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  the  journalist, — 
to  reiterate,  to  e.xaggerate  even,  if  need  be,  to 
emphasize  his  assertions  by  overstatement  so  as 
to  force  hiscasualreaders  to  apprehend  his  meaning. 
That  there  are  dry  places  here  and  there  is  due 
to  the  aridity  of  the  plays  he  had  perforce  to  deal 
with.  This  was  unfortunate  for  Lessing  who 
seems  to  have  wearied  of  his  newspaper  task  be- 
fore the  year  of  his  servitude  was  out;  and  it  was 
al?o  unfortunate  for  us,  since  the  finer  the  work 
of  art  to  be  criticised  the  more  strenuously  is  likely 
to  be  the  effort  of  the  critic  to  appreciate  it  worthily. 

Lessing  and  Voltaire 

Even  if  the  year's  work  which  makes  up  the 
"Hamburg  Dramaturgy"  must  be  described  as 
journalism,  .still  bearing  the  traces  of  its  newspaper 
origin,  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  Lessing  an  in- 
comparable journalist,  without  peer  in  insight  and 
in  equipment,  abundant  in  sympathy  for  what  is 
best,— although  a  little  lacking  in  disinterestedness 
so  far  as  the  French  are  concerned.  And  for  jour- 
nalism his  style  is  exactly  adapted.  He  is  so  clear, 
so  sharp-sighted,  so  plain-spoken,  so  affluent  in 
common-sense  that  he  frequently  appears  to  be 
witty,  although  his  wit  is  rarely  verbal  or  merely 
wit  for  its  own  sake.  It  never  has  the  flashing 
felicity  of  Voltaire's  style — of  that  Voltaire  whom 
Lessing  admires  even  while  attacking.  It  was  from 
Voltaire  that  Lessing  borrowed  the  useful  device 
of  using  narrative  as  an  implicit  criticism  of  the 
plot  under  consideration.  And  like  Voltaire,  Les- 
sing is  rich  in  quotable  passages,  in  summary  say- 
ings that  cling  to  the  memory.  From  the  poorest 
of  plays  he  can  draw  a  valuable  precept  of  play- 
making;  and  his  maxims  are  eternally  significant, 
however  ephemeral  the  piece  that  called  them  forth. 

Yet  few  of  the  precepts  of  playmaking,  rooted 
as  they  are  in  common-sense  and  instantly  accept- 
able by  all  students  of  the  stage,  can  be  detacht 
from  the  critici.sm  of  the  specific  pieces  that  evoked 
them.  He  restates  principles  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle; he  clarifies  pregnant  .sayings  of  Diderot; 
he  may  have  derived  from  d'Aubignac  the  belief 
that  unflinching  fidelity  to  the  accidental  facts  of 
history  is  not  to  be  demanded  from  the  writer  of 
a  historical  play, — although  he  may  have  found 
this  implicit  in  one  of  Ari.stotle's  paragraphs.  He 
is  forever  going  back  to  the  great  Greek  and  he 
is  incessant  in  declaring  that,  after  all,  Aristotle 
was  not  a  Frenchman.  He  is  quite  as  insi.stant 
in  tackling  Voltaire  and  in  a.sserting  that  after  all. 


the  great  Frenchman  was  not  a  Greek.  He  spends 
half  a  hundred  pages  to  prove  that  Voltaire  took 
his  "Merope"  from  Maffei  and  failed  to  better  it 
in  the  borrowing.  He  seems  to  be  superabundant 
in  quotation.  He  is  often  more  negative  than  af- 
firmative, more  anxious  to  discredit  the  French 
critics  and  to  disestablish  the  classicist  theori.sts 
than  to  declare  his  own  sounder  and  saner  prin- 
ciples. 

IV 

Aristotle  and  Lessing  are  the  two  foremost 
theorists  of  the  theater;  and  there  is  no  third  to 
be  rankt  with  them.  Yet  at  an  interval  after  them 
and  far  in  advance  of  any  fourth  claimant,  comes 
Francisque  Sarcey,  inferior  to  both  in  insight  and 
equipment,  even  if  not  inferior  in  sympathy  and 
disinterestedness.  He  was  a  journalist  like  Les- 
sing; but  he  did  not  confine  his  activity  to  a  single 
year,  continuing  in  fact  for  nearly  two  score  years. 
He  resembled  Lessing  again  in  that  he  did  not 
begin  w'ith  a  body  of  doctrine,  with  a  code  of  prin- 
ciples formulated  in  advance  of  any  possible  appli- 
cation. Like  the  English  judges  he  developed  the 
law  slowly  from  the  several  cases  that  were  brought 
before  him,  until  at  the  last  he  arrived  at  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art 
he  loved  devotedly  his  whole  life  long. 

Sarcey's  body  of  doctrine,  when  once  he  was 
in  possession  of  it,  was  his  own;  it  was  the  result 
of  his  incomparable  experience  of  the  theater  and 
of  his  incessant  study  of  the  spectators.  As  a 
consequence  of  his  integrity  and  of  his  critical 
shrewdness,  his  doctrine  is  substantially  identical 
with  Aristotle's  and  with  Lessing's.  Independently 
he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  that  they  had 
reacht  before  him.  As  he  told  me  once,  whenever 
he  took  down  the  French  translation  of  the  "Ham- 
burg Dramaturgy"  and  found  that  Lessing  had 
anticipated  him  in  one  of  his  own  discoveries,  he 
rejoiced,  feeling  thereby  reinforced  in  his  convic- 
tion that  his  discovery  was  solidly  based  on  truth. 

Sarcey  is  more  narrowly  a  man  of  the  theater 
than  either  Aristotle  or  Lessing;  and  this  is  per- 
haps a  main  reason  why  he  does  not  deserve  to  be 
placed  by  their  side.  It  is  true  that  he  had  many 
outside  interests  and  that  he  was  an  indefatigable 
writer  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  literary  and  social  and 
political;  but  his  heart  was  ever  in  the  theater 
and  to  him  the  art  of  the  drama  had  a  supreme 
importance  it  had  not  to  Lessing  or  to  Aristotle, 
because  they  had  a  broader  vision  than  he,  a  more 
comprehensive  philosophy. 

Yet  whatever  his  limitations,  he  is  the  most 
inspiring  and  suggestive  critic  of  the  acted  drama 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  so  dogmatic  as 
Brunetiere,  not  so  brilliant  as  Lemaitre.  not  so 
multifarious  as  Faguet,  he  easily  surpasses  all 
three  in  his  intimacy  with  the  playhou.se  and  with 
its  people,  actors  as  well  as  authors;  and  he  is 
therefore  a  sounder  critic  of  that  part  of  the  drama 
which  is  more  specifically  of  the  theater.  His  ex- 
perience was  far  longer  than  Lessing's  and  his 
subject  matter  is  richer  and  more  varied.  Where 
Aristotle  had  the  Greek  drama  as  his  sole  material 
for  the  deduction  of  his  principles  and  where  Les- 
sing had  only  the  plays  which  happened  to  be  acted 
in  a  single  German  theater  in  a  single  year,  even 
though   he    ranged   at   will    in   search   of   parallels 
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throughout  dramatic  literature,  Sarcey  had  all  the 
theaters  of  the  capital  of  France  for  forty  years 
when  they  were  representing  not  only  the  con- 
temporary and  the  classic  drama  of  his  own  tongue 
but  also  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama 
in  other  literatures,  ancient  and  modern. 

Francisque  Sarcey 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Sarcey  does  not  profit 
as  he  might  by  his  opportunity  to  see  on  the  stage 
the  mightiest  plays  of  Greece  and  England.  He  is 
too  fundamentally  a  man  of  his  own  country,  and 
even  of  his  owti  time,  really  to  relish  Sophokles 
and  Shakspere.  Moreover,  he  is  a  little  inclined 
to  be  the  slave  of  his  own  doctrine  and  to  hold 
this  a  little  too  narrowly.  He  is  only  following  the 
wise  Aristotle  and  the  shrewd  Lessing  when  he 
insists  on  the  superior  importance  of  plot,  of  story, 
of  action;  but  he  goes  ahead  of  them  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  mechanical  dexterity  of  plotmaking. 
In  fact,  he  is  inclined  almost  to  accept  skill  in 
craftsmanship,  the  skill  of  a  Scribe,  for  example, 
as  the  final  word  in  dramatic  accomplishment,  in- 
stead of  seeing  clearly  that  this  skill  is  only  the 
first  word.  Construction,  the  adroit  building  up  of 
a  series  of  situations — this  is  the  prime  requisite 
of  dramatic  art,  without  which  the  art  cannot  exist; 
but  it  is  only  the  beginning  and  it  can  never  be 
an  end  in  itself,  as  it  was  in  the  so-called  "well- 
made  play"  of  Scribe  and  of  the  cloud  of  collaborat- 
ors and  disciples  that  encompast  Scribe  about. 

Still  it  must  be  urged  that  in  insisting  upon  the 
duty  of  providing  every  play  with  an  inner  skele- 
ton strong  enough  to  support  it  unaided,  even  if 
he  insisted  at  times  a  little  too  exclusively  upon 
this,  Sarcey  was  exerting  a  most  wholesome  influ- 
ence, especially  in  these  days  when  the  novelists 
are  invading  the  theater  and  when  some  of  them 
seek  to  confuse  the  essential  differences  between 
the  art  of  the  drama  and  the  art  of  prose-fiction. 
The  first  and  foremost  of  these  differences  is  due 
to  the  immitigable  fact  that  the  novel  may  appeal 
only  to  the  individual  reader  whereas  the  play  must 
appeal  to  a  crowd  of  spectators.  The  theatre  is  "a 
function  of  the  crowd,"  so  a  British  critic  has  de- 
clared; and  in  so  declaring  he  was  only  echoing 
Sarcey  who  asserted  that  he  could  deduce  all  the 
laws  of  dramatic  art  from  the  single  fact  that  every 
play  implies  the  presence  of  an  audience.  This  is 
why  Sarcey  was  so  indefatigable  in  his  observation 
of  the  playgoers  and  in  his  analysis  of  their  charac- 
teristics, their  predilections,  their  prejudices,  their 
unconscious  preferences.  Here  he  is  doing  explicit- 
ly what  Aristotle  and  Lessing  had  done  implicitly. 

Sarcey's  attitude  when  he  set  himself  down  at 
the  first  performance  of  a  new  play  was  very  like 
that  of  the  burgher  of  Paris  who  ventured  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  exacerbated  discussion  evoked  by 
Corneille's  "Cid."  "I  have  never  read  Aristotle  and 
I  know  nothing  about  the  Rules,  but  I  decide  upon 
the  merit  of  a  play  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
I  receive."  Sarcey  had  read  Aristotle  and  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Rules;  but  he  judged  tragedy 
and  comedy,  problem-play  and  farce,  in  proportion 
to  the  pleasure  he  him.self  received,  but  also  and 
more  particularly  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived by  his  fellow  spectators.  He  came  in  time 
to  be  very  expert  in  interpreting  these  unconscious 


preferences  of  the  crowd,  which  the  dramatist  has 
always  to  reckon  with. 

His  very  suggestive  theory  of  the  scenes  inherent 
in  every  story  which  demand  to  be  shown  in  action, 
the  famous  theory  of  the  scenes  a  faire — the  "oblig- 
atory scenes"  as  Mr.  Archer  has  called  them, — 
this  was  the  result  of  his  ability  to  translate  the 
dumb  disappointment  of  the  playgoers  when  the 
dramatist  neglects  to  set  before  their  eyes  the 
interesting  episode  he  had  led  them  to  expect.  This 
is  one  of  Sarcey's  most  important  contributions 
to  the  theory  of  the  theater;  and  it  is  his  own, 
although  there  are  imitations  of  it  in  earlier 
writers — notably  in  Corneille's  third  "Discourse  on 
the  Dramatic  Poem."  Sarcey  may  have  predeces- 
sors also  in  his  theory  of  the  necessary  conventions 
of  the  drama.  Every  art  can  exist  only  by  its 
departures  from  the  facts  of  life;  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor,  for  example,  are  permitted  to  repre- 
sent men  as  motionless  although  absolute  absence 
of  movement  is  impossible  to  human  beings.  The 
drama  has  its  own  departures  from  the  facts  of 
life;  it  demands  the  removal  of  the  fourth  wall 
of  every  room,  the  raising  of  the  actor's  voice  even 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  whispering,  the  con- 
densation and  heightening  of  the  dialog,  the  sup- 
pression of  everything  accidental,  although  accident 
surrounds  us  on  all  sides.  These  liberties  with 
life  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators  in  the 
theater,  who  want  to  see  and  to  hear  and  have 
their  interest  focust  upon  the  essentials  of  the 
story  set  before  them  on  the  stage;  and  by  con- 
vention, that  is  by  tacit  agreement,  by  implied 
contract,  the  spectators  gladly  permit  the  play- 
wright to  depart  from  the  facts  of  life  so  that 
he  can  delight  them  with  the  truth  of  life. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Sarcey  never 
composed  his  proposed  "History  of  Dramatic  Con- 
ventions"; but  as  he  once  said  to  me,  "If  I  had 
ever  written  my  book,  with  what  could  I  fill  my 
weekly  articles?"  Here  he  spoke  out  in  accord 
with  his  frank  and  sturdy  common-sense — that 
common-sense  which  according  to  Vauvenargues 
must  be  credited  rather  to  character  than  to  in- 
tellect. 

The  influence  of  Lessing  on  the  contemporary 
German  theater  was  due  not  so  much  to  his  dra- 
matic criticism  as  to  his  dramatic  creation, — to 
the  three  or  four  plays  in  which  he  proved  that 
it  was  possible  to  put  German  life  and  German 
character  on  the  stage  at  once  effectively  and  sin- 
cerely. Sarcey  may  have  written  a  trifling  farce 
or  two  in  his  youth,  but  his  influence  on  the  con- 
temporary French  theater  was  due  wholly  to  his 
criticism.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  denied  to 
Lessing,  of  working  in  a  period  when  there  was 
a  living  dramatic  literature  in  his  own  language. 
He  was  able  to  interpret  and  to  encourage  Augier 
and  Dumas  fils,  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  Labiche  and 
Rostand,  very  much  as  Boileau  had  interpreted  and 
encouraged  Moliere.  The  principles  of  playmaking 
these  dramatists  were  applying  were  precisely  those 
which  Sarcey  was  proclaiming. 

It  is  diflicult  to  overestimate  the  influence  exerted 
by  Sarcey  upon  the  development  of  the  drama  in 
France  in  the  final  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  theories  of  the  theater  were  adopted  and  dis- 
seminated by  other  critics,  often  by  writers  as 
different  as  Brunetiere,  Lemaitre  and  Faguet.     In 
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the  main,  and  for  years,  this  influence  was  helpful : 
yet  a  time  came  at  last  when  Sarcey's  principles, 
as  he  himself  continued  to  declare  them,  were  felt 
to  be  a  little  too  narrow  and  a  little  too  rigidly 
insisted  upon.  M.  Gustave  Lanson,  for  example, 
has  denounced  Sarcey  for  unduly  confining  his 
attention  to  technic,  for  overvaluing  the  form  of 
a  play  at  the  expense  of  its  content,  and  for  fol- 
lowing rather  than  guiding  the  taste  of  the  public. 
There  is  a  certain  justice  in  these  charges;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  in  his  old  age  Sarcey  was  a 
willing  prisoner  in  his  own  code  of  the  drama. 
But  to  grant  this  is  not  to  deny  the  abiding  utility 
of  his  contributions  to  the  theory  of  the  theater. 


At  bottom  the  body  of  doctrine  which  Sarcey 
built  up  for  his  own  use  as  a  critic  of  the  acted 
drama  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  we 
find  in  Lessing  and  in  Aristotle.  These  three  the- 
orists of  the  theater  estimate  plays  primarily  by 
the  test  of  the  playhouse  and  by  analysis  of  the 
desires  of  the  playgoers.  The  several  playhouses 
in  which  the  Greek  and  the  German  and  the  French- 
man took  their  seats  varied  widely  in  their  physical 
conditions,  in  their  dimensions  and  in  their  shapes. 
But  these  various  playhouses  had  one  characteristic 
in  common,  a  characteristic  which  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  almost  every  kind  of  theater  before  the 
final  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  all 
these  playhouses,  the  actor  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  audience.  In  the  Attic  theater 
the  performers  stood  in  the  orchestra  which  curved 
into  the  hillside  of  the  Acropolis;  in  Shakspere's 
theater,  as  in  Moliere's,  certain  spectators  were 
accommodated  with  seats  on  the  stage  itself;  and 
in  the  theaters  for  which  Beaumarchais  and  Sheri- 
dan composed  their  comedies  the  stage  jutted  out 
far  into  the  house,  so  that  the  actors  actually 
turned  their  backs  on  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
audience.  But  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj-  this  platform-stage  gave  way  to 
the  picture-frame  stage  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  our  snug  modern  theaters;  and  nowadays 
the  actor  is  not  in  close  proximity  to  the  spectators ; 
he  is  not  surrounded  by  them  on  three  sides;  he 
is  withdrawn  behind  a  picture-frame;  and  he  is 
bidden  not  to  get  out  of  the  picture. 

The  Picture-frame  Stage  Ousts  the  Platform 

This  change  from  the  platform-stage  of  the  past 
to  the  picture-frame  stage  of  the  present  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  all  the  long  histor>'  of  the  drama;  and  it 
is  too  recent  for  us  to  forecast  all  its  consequences, 
although  we  may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  many 
and  striking,  influencing  the  method  of  every  writer 
for  the  stage.  As  the  dramatist  always  plans  his 
plays  with  the  intent  and  the  desire  of  seeing  them 
performed  before  an  audience,  by  actors  and  in 
a  theater,  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
theater  will  force  changes  in  the  method  of  both 
actors  and  dramatist,  and  it  may  also  bring  about 
changes  in  the  unconscious  preferences  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  these 
changes  will  or  will  not  invalidate  in  any  way  the 
accredited  theor>'  of  the  theater  as  this  has  been 
expounded  by  Lessing  and  Aristotle,  who  had  no 
other  plays  as  a  basis  of  study  than  those  composed 


in  accord  with  the  conditions  of  the  platform-stage; 
and  even  Sarcey  could  see  only  the  beginnings  of 
the  more  modern  drama  composed  specifically  for 
the  picture-frame  stage. 

The  audiences  of  the  past  who  knew  only  the 
platform-stage,  expected  to  see  thereon  a  story, 
with  a  well-knit  plot,  setting  forth  a  clash  of  con- 
tending desires.  Will  the  spectators  of  the  future, 
sitting  in  front  of  the  picture-frame  stage,  retain 
this  e.xpectation?  Or  will  they  be  contented  with 
pictures  of  life  and  character  held  together  by  a 
slacker  thread  of  story,  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  be  called  a  plot,  and  lacking  in  any  clearly  de- 
fined conflict  of  volition?  More  than  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  William  Archer,  that  acutest  of  British 
dramatic  critics,  posed  this  question  clearly :  "What 
is  the  essential  element  of  drama?  Is  it  the  telling 
of  a  story  after  a  certain  establisht  method  which 
has  been  found  by  long  experience  to  answer  to 
the  mental  requirements  of  an  average  audience? 
Or  is  it  the  mere  scenic  presentment  of  passages 
from  real  life?  Should  the  dramatist  look  primar- 
ily to  action,  letting  character  take  its  chance? 
Or  primarily  to  character,  letting  action  look  after 
itself?" 

Mr.  Archer  exprest  his  own  sympathy  with  the 
latter  opinion,  holding  that  it  was  supplanting  the 
former,  which  he  admitted  to  have  been  dominant 
for  fifty  years  and  which  he  identified  with  Sarcey. 
But  he  might  have  identified  it  with  Aristotle  and 
admitted  that  it  had  been  dominant  for  two  thous- 
and years.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  em- 
phatic than  Aristotle's  assertion  that  if  you  string 
together  a  set  of  speeches  expressive  of  character, 
and  well  finisht  in  point  of  diction  and  thought, 
"you  will  not  produce  the  essential  dramatic  effect 
nearly  so  well  as  with  a  play,  which,  however 
deficient  in  these  aspects  yet  has  a  plot  and  artis- 
tically constructed  incidents."  To  this  Mr.  Archer 
might  answer  that  when  Aristotle  and  Sarcey  in- 
sisted on  the  superior  value  of  plot  over  character 
in  arousing  and  retaining  the  interest  of  the  aver- 
age audience,  they  could  not  foresee  that  the  spec- 
tators of  the  future  in  front  of  a  picture-frame 
stage  might  not  have  precisely  the  same  uncon- 
scious preferences  as  the  spectators  of  the  past 
almost  surrounding  the  platform-stage — especially 
after  these  spectators  may  have  had  their  interest 
focust  on  character,  rather  than  on  story,  by  the 
works  of  the  many  realists  who  have  trod  the  trail 
first  blazed  by  Balzac. 

And  to  this  retort,  the  rejoinder  is  easy, — indeed, 
Mr.  Archer  may  despise  it  as  a  little  too  easy. 
Admitting  that  the  change  in  the  playhouse  may 
bring  about  an  unforseen  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  more  highly  cultivated  playgoers,  still  it  is 
a  little  unlikely  that  the  theories  of  the  theater 
which  we  find  expounded  by  Aristotle  first,  then 
by  Lessing,  and  lastly  by  Sarcey,  will  turn  out  to 
be  any  less  valid  in  the  next  century  than  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  the  past  twenty 
centuries.  This  much  at  least  I  may  venture  to 
predict  without  assuming  the  part  of  a  prophet — 
an  unbecoming  costume  which  I  should  not  dare 
to  don  so  long  as  I  recall  George  Eliot's  assertion, 
that  "of  all  the  forms  of  human  error  prophecy  is 
the  most  gratuitous." 

Brander  Matthews 
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A   STANDARD   OF    ART    MEASUREMENT 

PART   111 

EXPRESSION 
By  F.   Wellington  Ruckstuhl 


A  CORRECTION 

1\  my  i-h.-iptcr  im  C'ompiisitioii.  piihlislit-cl  Ijist  iiiDnth  with  an  ai-ciimpaiiyiiif;  rciinxluctiim  of 
■I'lir  SiirrfiuU-r  .)f  Uri-da"  l)y  \'fla.s(pie/..  I  i)ut  tlic  following  U-);eiul  uiiiliTiieatli  the  pictim-: 
•  A  I-'anlty  C'iiiiipi>sitioii";  liiit  in  my  article  I  said:  "As  a  C'omi)(isition  it  is  poi)r."  I  icallv 
iiiti-mlfd  ti>  say:  As  a  I'ompiisitiDii  it  is  Kaulty. 

The  real  imprtssiun  I  wislu'il  U>  convey  was  that  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  pictures 
in  the  world,  whose  coini)Osition  is  faulty,  marred  through  the  violation  of  one  of  the  niDst 
inii)ortnnt  laws  of  composition,  i.  e. :  Concentration  of  Effects. 

A  description  of  the  beauties  of  this  picture  would  have  weakened  the  lesson  I  wished  to 
convey.  Therefore  I  merely  ignored  them.  Its  great  (jualities  are  well  known  and  have  often 
been  dwelled  upon;  hut  its  faults  are  never  or  rarely  pointed  out.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true 
valuation  of  any  work  of  art  it  is  needful  to  jioint  out  its  faults  as  well  as  its  good  qualities. 
Hut  ill  spite  of  this  one  fault — which  is  far  more  ap])arent  when  one  studies  the  verv  lar^'c 
picture  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid  than  it  is  in  a  small  |)hotogra))h  -the  jiicture  is  a  great  work 
of  art  and  the  masterpiece  of  Velasquez. 

/•'.  II'.  R. 


WE  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
element  of  art  power — Expression. 

All  art  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
Decorative  and  Expres- 
sive. Decorative  art 
concerns  itself  princi- 
pally with  the  expres- 
sion of  sensuous  Beauty 
alone.  Expressive  art 
concerns  itself  with  the 
expression  of  sensuous 
beauty — plus  Ideas.  Sen- 
timents, Feelings,  etc. 

A  truly  accomplished 
artist,  when  he  has 
chosen  his  subject  for 
an  expressive  work  of 
art,  which  usually  in- 
volve.s  figures,  always  ex- 
presses three  things: 

First,  he  expresses 
those  actions  or  emo- 
tions which  each  and 
every  figure  in  his  com- 
position is  supposed  to 
express  both  in  the 
movement  of  the  body 
and  in  the  expression  of 
the  features.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  is 
going  to  express  Pride 
in  a  statue,  he  should  not 
end  by  expressing  Con- 
tempt, as  there  is  a 
profound  difference  be- 
tween pride  and  con- 
tempt. If  the  total 
action  of  the  subject 
demands  the  expression  of  pride,  that  alone  should 
be  expressed.  I  call  this  expressiveness  of  the 
individual  figures  Primary  expression.  This  is 
consciously  and  deliberately  produced. 
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Second,  the  great  artist  will  express  in  work,  as 
a  whole,  not  only  the  requisite  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  figures,  but  the  spirit  of  the  action  or 
thought  which  the  pic- 
ture is  supposed  to 
express,  like  the  picture 
of  "Peace"  by  Puvis  de 
(  havannes  in  the  Muse- 
um at  Amiens  illus- 
trated in  the  March 
number  of  the  magazine, 
111  which  each  figure 
'  xpresses  peace  but  in 
\'.hich  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  also  expresses 
peace  in  its  composition, 
tone  of  color,  light  and 
shade,  its  idealism  of 
form  or  its  style.  I  call 
this  expressiveness  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  Sec- 
(;.\DARY  expression.  This 
may  be  consciously  or 
unconsciously  produced. 
Third,  in  every  one  of 
his  works  the  artist — if 
he  be  true  to  himself  and 
does  not  imitate  either 
some  master  or  the 
prevalent  style  and  man- 
ner of  his  epoch — will  ex- 
1 1  less  /( (■  w.s-p//,  his  temper- 
ament,  the  fundamental 
quality  of  his  soul,  be  it 
fine  or  coarse,  noble  or 
base.  He  will  do  this 
unconsciously,  at  any 
rate.  But  he  may  also 
do  this  consciously  and  deliberately — by  inventing  a 
so-called  "temperamental  manner."  This  I  call  TER- 
TIARY expression.  And  if  the  artist,  I  repeat,  is 
true  to  his  own  intuitions  he  will  execute  that  com- 
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position  with  a  personal  flavor  different  from  that  of 
any  man  on  earth,  because  every  tree,  animal  or 
man  has  a  particular  type  or  character  of  its  own 
that  separates  him,  or  it,  from  other  individuals. 

Now,  when  an  artist  aims  to  express  any  subject 
the  main  thing  to  do  is  to  render  its  essential  char- 
acteristic. Silk  has  a  "character"  of  its  own. 
There  are  endless  ways  of  painting  silk  and  we  care 
not  how  different  one  way  of  painting  it  is  from 
other.  The  essential  thing  in  painting  silk  is  to 
make  us  feel  that  the  painted  silk  has  the  essential 
characteristics  of  all  silk.  The  same  is  true  of  an 
Oak.  When  an  artist  paints  an  oak  tree,  the 
needful  thing  for  us  is  not  his  peculiar  way  of 
putting  on  paint,  but  the  essential  character  of  that 
tree  as  an  oak,  so  that  we  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  tree 
we  are  looking  at  in  his  work. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  character  in  histor>- 
like  Jesus.  Jesus  had  a  character  of  his  own ;  and 
when  we  paint  Jesus  we  should,  above  all  things, 
paint  that  character  with  perfect  truth — both  in  its 
physical  and  spiritual  aspects — if  we  can.  Supposing 
we  had   no  early 


Byzantine    p  o  r  - 

traits  of  Jesus, 
of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, like  those 
of  Ravenna, 
which  represent 
Him  as  tradition 
said  he  looked, 
the  artist  would 
have  to  construct 
in  his  imagina- 
tion an  adequate 
portrait  —  ade- 
quate to  truly  tx 
press  the  Essi 
tial  Character  l,. 
Jesus,  to  such  a 
degree  at  least 
that  the  world 
would  be  satisfied  that 
truly  adequate;  and  the 
would    be 


Fig.  4.     "Last  Supper"  bt  Raphael 


such 


expression  is 
power  of  the  artist 
measured  exactly  by  the  power  with 
which  he  e.xpressed  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Jesus. 

Tradition  had  informed  the  Byzantine  artist 
that  Jesus  wore  medium  long  hair  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  a  medium  long  beard;  that  His  nose 
was  straijrht  or  faintly  aquiline.  His  eyes  rather 
large  and  His  skin  of  a  dark  brown  color.  These 
physical  characteristics  the  Byzantine  artist 
showed.  But  in  the  Ravenna  mosaics  the  spiritual 
characteristics  cannot  even  be  guessed — they  are 
so  inadequately  expressed.  Thousands  of  men, 
from  the  unknown  artists  of  Ravenna  down  to 
Leonardo,  a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years, 
made  representations  of  Jesus;  but  none  before 
Leonardo  ever  expressed  adequately  the  essential 
character  of  Jesus — his  physical  power,  his  intel- 
lectual elevation,  his  superhuman  personality  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  spiritual  mood  which  the 
world  feels  was  the  mood  Jesus  ought  to  have  been 
in  and  probably  was  in  when  he  said:  "Verily!  one 
of  you  will  betray  me  this  night!"  See  Fig.  3. 
This  is  a  pastel,  a  study  V\v  Leonardo  for  his  "Last 
Supper"  in  Milan.  To  make  a  head  as  expressive  as 
this   takes    a   larger   and   higher   combination    of 


mental  and  spiritual  faculties  than  to  simply  paint 
a  man  having  the  physical  characteristics  of  Jesus 
as  shown  in  the  inexpressive  Ravenna  portraits. 
Hence  the  high  rank  as  an  art  power  that  we  must 
accord  to  the  power  of  adequately  expressing  any- 
thing, above  all,  spiritual  things! 

Again,  five  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance chose  to  represent  the  "Last  Supper,"  viz.: 
Ghirlandajo,  Raphael,  Leonardo,  Del  Sarto  and 
Tintoretto.  When  we  analyze  the  pictures  by  these 
five  we  find  that  Ghirlandajo,  Raphael  and  Tinto- 
retto missed  absolutely  the  depicting  of  the  main 
thing  which  the  portrayal  of  the  story  demand.s — 
the  outburst  of  mingled  horror  and  anger  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  must  have  caused.  Ghirlandajo 
(Fig.  5)  and  Raphael  (Fig.  4)  show  a  peaceful, 
quiet  and  absolutely  insignificant  dinner.  Nothing 
is  really  "happening."  Tintoretto  (Fig.  6)  shows 
a  boisterous  repast  where  nothing  significant  or 
dramatic  is  happening.  But  in  Del  Sarto's  picture 
I  page  28)  we  see  that  he  grasped  the  true  sense 
of  the  subject  of  the  "Last  Supper,"   that  is — to 

represent  the 
tumult  that  fol- 
lowed the  decla- 
ration of  Jesus! 

But  Del  Sarto's 
work  is  inferior 
1 0  Leonardo's 

( page  30 )  be- 
cause the  expres- 
sion of  that  which 
was  required  to 
be  expressed  by 
the  demands  of 
the  subject  and 
the  highest  art, 
namely  the  essen- 
tial character  of 
Jesus  and  of  the 
disciples  as  indi- 
viduals— and  of 
their  probable  action  under  the  provocative  declara- 
tion of  Jesus — is  not  only  less  adequately  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  work  by  Leonardo,  but  is  entirely 
inadequate. 

To  begin  with,  the  head  and  personality  of  Jesus 
is  not  only  not  superhuman,  it  is  even  weak,  while 
Leonardo's  is  strong  and  superhuman.  Secondly, 
Jesus  in  Del  Sarto's  picture  is  so  unseparate  from 
the  disciples  that  in  a  manner  he  is  merged  with 
the  crowd,  and  so  does  not  dominate  the  whole 
scene  to  the  extent  that  a  complete  expression  of  the 
subject  demands.  See  how  beautifully  Leonardo 
has  separated  Christ  from  the  disciples !  He  has 
divided  them  into  four  separate  groups,  thus  leav- 
ing Him  a  central  pyramidal  figure  and  making  of 
Him  not  only  the  center  of  the  picture  but  the 
dominant  note,  toward  which  the  spectator's  eye 
returns  at  all  times  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  things 
that  tend  to  draw  the  eye  to  other  parts  of  the 
picture.  This  drawing  back  and  forward  produces 
the  cradling  motion  which  I  have  already  described 
in  my  chapter  on  Beauty,  and  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  sensuous  beauty.  Third,  the  consterna- 
tion that  Leonardo  expressed  with  extraordinary 
adequacy  is  lacking  in  Del  Sarto's  picture  which 
does  not  represent  a  dramatic  explosion,  but  merely 
a    gentle    intellectual    perturbation.     Moreover,    in 
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Leonardo's  picture,  we  see  such  a  complete  fusion  of 
all  the  elements  into  a  unified  whole — such  a  marvel- 
ous expression  of  the  varied  emotions,  characters 
and  even  personalities,  of  the  different  disciples,  as 
indicated  by  the  New  Testament — that  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  latter  can  identify  the  different 
persons.  Thus  we  have  such  a  wonderful  grouping 
and  movement  in  each  figure  and  in  the  whole  that 
we  are  forced  to  feel,  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  or 
to  be  taken  away  or  to  be  changed.     It  is  finished ! 

These  reasons,  not  to  speak  of  others — as  the 
lack  in  Del  Sarto's  picture  of  the  superhuman 
quality  which  we  look  for  in  the  apostles,  sancti- 
fied and  sublimated  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
become  by  years  of  contact  with  the  Son  of  God; 
the  less  happy  composition  and  the  introduction  of 
the  two  disturbing  and  unnecessary  figures  in  the 
upper  windows — make  Del  Sarto's  picture,  even 
though  it  is  superior  to  Ghirldandajo's,  Raphael's 
and  Tintoretto's, 
still  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Leo- 
nardo. The  ren- 
dering  of  the 
subject  of  the 
"Last  Supper"  by 
Leonardo's  com- 
petitors scarcely 
rises  higher  than 
"literary  illustra- 
tion" while  Leo- 
nardo's mounts  to 
the  level  of  a 
great,  living,  dra- 
matic picture. 

All  of  which 
again  proves  that, 
for  a  great  artist 
when  greatly  emo- 
tioned, there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a 
"literarj^  subject." 
When  he  is  not 
e.xalted  and 
brought  to  a  high  emotional,  creative  pitch,  in  spite 
of  any  technical  skill — even  that  of  Ghirlandajo, 
Raphael  and  Tintoretto  combined — he  can  produce 
nothing  but  a  mediocre  work  of  art.  And  the  world 
for  these  reasons  has  set  its  seal  on  the  classification 
I  have  made. 

In  Milan  every  child  knows  where  to  find  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  where  the 
mutilated  but  still  wondrous  fresco  of  Leonardo  is 
now  jealously  guarded  by  the  State;  but  in  Rovez- 
zano,  a  suburb  of  Florence,  I  had  to  ask  several 
people  where  to  find  the  fresco  by  Del  Sarto  in  the 
church  of  San  Salvi. 

What  makes  the  difference  in  the  value  of  these 
pictures?  Why  does  Leonardo  grandly  triumph  over 
all  his  competitors,  four  of  them  among  the  great- 
est artists  of  all  time,  and  lift  himself  here,  in 
this  one  picture — the  greatest  work  he  ever  pro- 
duced— to  the  equal  of  the  greatest  artist  the  world 
ever  saw? — power  of  e.xpression,  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  salient  characteristics  demanded  to  be 
expressed  by  a  complete  rendering  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  subject ! 

Taine  says:  "Thus  the  purpose  of  a  work  of  art 
is  to  render  the  Essential  Character,   or  at  least 


an  important  characteristic  of  the  object,  to  make 
it  as  dominating  and  also  as  visible  as  possible; 
and,  for  that,  the  artist  prunes  the  traits  which 
hide  and  obscure  that  characteristic,  chooses  those 
which  manifest  it,  corrects  those  in  which  it  is 
changed  and  reconstructs  those  in  which  it  is  an- 
nulled. And  then  he  gives  his  definition  of  a  work 
of  Art  thus:  "The  work  of  art  has  for  its  aim  the 
manifestation  of  some  essential  or  salient  charac- 
teristic and  therefore  some  important  idea,  more 
clearly  and  more  completely  than  they  are  mani- 
fested by  real  objects.  It  accomplishes  this  by 
employing  an  assemblage  of  parts,  bound  together, 
of  which  it  sy.stematically  modifies  the  relations. 
In  the  three  imitative  arts:  sculpture,  painting 
and  poetry,  these  ensembles  correspond  to  real 
objects." 

While  this  is  no  "definition"  of  art  at  all,  it  is  a 
masterly  definition  of  the  process  by  which  great 

art  is  arrived   at 
or  produced. 

To  make  this 
still  more  clear, 
and  to  show  how 
an  artist  by  a 
systematic  modi- 
fication of  the 
relation  of  parts, 
as  Taine  says, 
creates  a  great 
and  expressive 
work  of  art,  let 
me  refer  to  the 
matter  of  expres- 
sion of  Motion 
and  Emotion. 

In  his  "Mean- 
ing of  Pictures" 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
says:  "A  modern 
athlete  in  the 
gymnasium  is  a 
very  different 
athlete  from 
those  that  writhe  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Did  not  Michael  Angelo's  imagination 
see  the  model  abnormally  and  thus  persuade  his 
hand  to  emphasize  all  the  powerful  attribute? 
The  running  horse  as  seen  by  the  instantaneous 
camera  is  no  doubt  accurate  enough  in  all 
respects,  save  the  sense  of  motion.  But  he 
does  not  run.  The  camera  arrests  his  flight, 
holds  him  poised  in  air  momentarily.  But  Fromen- 
tin's  imagination,  as  shown  in  his  pictures,  saw  the 
horse  running,  saw  him  distorted,  drawn  out  in 
body  from  head  to  tail.  You  know  from  the  report 
of  the  camera,  again,  how  human  beings  fall 
through  the  air  in  jumping,  diving,  plunging;  but 
what  a  different  report  you  get  from  Tintoretto's 
fall  of  the  damned  in  his  "Last  Judgment"! 
There  is  a  tremendous  rain  of  elongated  bodies 
falling  from  heaven  to  hell.  The  exaggeration  of 
the  imagination  is  here  most  apparent.  But  the 
result  is  wonderfully  effective.  We  are  made  to 
feel  that  the  bodies  are  really  falling." 

This  is  what  I  call  Expression,  not  camera  copy- 
ing, which  is  impotent  to  represent  for  us  the 
sense  of  motion.  This  is  the  adequate  e.xpression 
of  motion,  the  imagination  having  called  up  elon- 
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gated  bodies  and  so  placed  them  and  drawn  them  in 
a  slightly  exaggerated  form  that  they  convey  to  us, 
because  of  this  slight  exaggeration,  a  feeling  of 
motion  in  the  bodies.  This  is  what  Taine  means  by 
"systematic  modification  of  the  relations  of  parts." 
To  get  the  motion,  it  may  be  needful  to  elongate 
the  bodies  while  leaving  the  rest  of  the  frame 
exactly  as  in  nature,  or  it  may  require  a  slight 
lengthening  of  the  legs  while  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  body  as  in  nature.  When  the  modification  is 
done  to  such  a  degree  merely  that  we  are  aware 
only  of  the  motion,  and  not  of  the  modifications,  we 
call  it  adequate  emphasis.  When,  however,  the 
modification  is  made  to  such  a  degree  that  we  notice 
it,  the  effect  of  true  motion  is  not  reached  and  we 
then  call  it  Exaggeration. 

This  is  what  we  call  Expression  in  art,  to  press 
out,  to  bring  to  a  clearer  view,  the  things  in  nature 
or  in  our  conceptions  and  ideas.  What  is  true  of 
life  and  bodily  motion  is  true  of  thought  and  soul 
emotion.  The 
facial  move- 
ments by  which 
we  express  our 
spiritual  emo- 
tions can  not 
be  adequately 
caught  and 
represented  by 
the  camera,  as 
photographs  of 
simulations  of 
the  emotions 
such  as  rage, 
hate,  joy  and 
laughter  prove. 
Only  a  great 
artist  can  so 
wisely  empha- 
size in  a  work 
of  art  the 
movements  of 
our  facial  mus- 
cles as  to  make  the  human  face  adequately  express 
the  emotions  of  the  soul.  That  is  why  a  great  work 
of  art  will  always  be  superior  to  the  most  skilful 
photograph. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  Primary  Expres- 
sion, with  that  phase,  namely,  by  which  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  ideas  or  emotions  the  artist  aimed  to 
express  by  direct  methods  of  drawing  and  modeling 
in  the  bodies  and  faces  of  his  figures. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  Secondary  Expression,  of 
the  expression  of  a  work  as  a  w^hole,  through  its 
General  Tone  and  character  and  the  .spirit  that 
radiates  from  it.  This  is  usually  not  perceived  in 
a  work  upon  a  first  inspection  of  it,  whether  the 
work  be  in  poetry,  music,  painting  or  sculpture. 

When  we  carefully  look  at  the  "Sistine  Madonna" 
by  Raphael  we  notice:  not  only  do  the  faces  of  the 
Madonna  and  of  the  Christ  child  look  spiritual  and 
supra-human,  but  all  the  figures  have  a  something 
spiritual  and  supra-human  about  them;  in  addition 
thereto  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  picture  has 
something  super-mundane  about  it.  Independent 
of  its  parts,  the  picture  as  a  whole  seems  to  radiate 
spirituality.  This  cumulative  and  general  expres- 
sion of  the  entire  work,  as  distinguished  from  the 
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partial  and   particular   expression   of  the  parts  of 
the  work  I  call  Secondary  Expression. 

In  his  really  interesting  book  just  mentioned 
"The  Meaning  of  Pictures"  Mr.  Van  Dyke  has  a 
chapter  on  "Pictorial  Poetry"  in  which  he  admirably 
suggests  this  element  of  secondary  expression  of 
spirit,  character  and  feeling,  by  the  suggestion  an 
artist  may  make  of  things  that  can  not  be  expressed 
in  the  parts  of  a  work,  either  in  words,  sound  or 
paint.  He  shows  that  in  reading  Shakespeare's 
"Lear,"  for  example,  we  feel  a  whole  world  of 
sadness  that  seems  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
lines  and  to  ooze  out  of  the  very  type  and  pervade 
the  whole  play.  And  so,  from  Fra  Angelico's 
conventionally  drawn  and  often  primitively  colored 
angels  there  radiates  a  sense,  an  aroma  of  religious 
feeling  which  we  feel  more  than  we  see  in  them, 
when  compared  with  more  ambitious  pictures.  And 
about  Wagner's  music  he  says:  "Consider  once 
again    Wagner's    'Giitterdammerung' !     How   would 

it  be  possible 
to  tell  with 
musical  notes 
all  the  tragic 
power  that  lies 
in  that  opera? 
What  he  did 
was  to  summon 
up  a  romantic 
mood  of  mind 
by  contemplat- 
ing the  theme 
in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  then 
to  suggest  by 
the  choice  of 
motives  and  or- 
chestration the 
immense  pas- 
sion  of  the 
story.  By  fol- 
lowing  the 
orchestration 
singers — that  is  the 
—you  can  feel  in  the 
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Fig.  (i.     "Last  Siitku"  iiy  tintouetto 


rather  than  the  individual 
whole  rather  than  the  parts 
different  motifs  the  poetry  of  that  heroic  age,  the 
glorious  achievements,  the  sad  passing,  the  mourn- 
ful sunset,  the  fading  into  oblivion  of  those  who 
ruled  the  beautiful  world.  If  you  cannot  feel  the 
mystery  of  the  sadness,  the  splendor  of  it  all,  I  am 
afraid  it  argues  some  want  of  music  and  romance 
in  your  soul,  rather  than  a  want  of  poetry  in  the 
opera. 

"The  feeling  is  there;  it  is  the  last  thing  perhaps 
to  be  recognized  by  the  student  of  music,  and  yet 
it  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others  that  has  made 
Wagner  a  great  poet.  He  could  suggest  more  than 
he  could  describe,  and  because  he  suggests  and 
does  not  describe  is  one  reason  why  he  is,  at  first, 
so  difficult  to  understand." 

I  have  quoted  this  entire  page  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  a  good  book.  And  it  puts 
into  clear  language  what  I  mean  by  Secondary  in 
contradistinction  to  Primary  Expression. 

Now  as  to  Tertiary  Expression.  After  the  Con- 
scious expression  by  the  artist  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  parts  of  a  picture  and  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole  comes  the  unconscious  expression 
— of  the  Per.sonality  or  Character  of  the  artist  him- 
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self,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  great  work  of  art. 
And  here  we  come  again  to  the  great  question  of 
"individualism." 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
"individualism"  in  art  sines  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  all  truly  great  art.  But  I  shall  try  to  show  its 
rational  limits.  We  have  a  lot  of  photographers 
today,  who  combine  science  and  taste  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  almost  justify  that  contradiction  in 
terms:  art-photographers.  Suppose  one  of  these 
photographers  were  to  find  a  suitable  hall,  and  place 
in  it  a  table,  and  seat  round  it  thirteen  of  the 
greatest  actors  in  the  world  and  have  them  act 
out  that  explosion  of  feeling  in  the  Last  Supper, 
which,  logically,  must  have  followed  the  declaration 
of  Jesus:  "Verily,  1  say  unto  you,  one  of  you  will 
this  night  betray  me!"  and  then  photograph  them. 
The  effect,  perhaps,  would  be  a  very  interesting 
photograph.  But  it  would  be  utterly  mechanical, 
utterly  inadequate  as  an  e.xpression  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  would  lack  that  human  quality  which  tells 
us  it  was  made  by  the  hand  of  a  man.  And  it 
would  not  be  a  record  of  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  some  one  great  man. 

Not  only  do  we  flee  monotony — because  it  kills — 
but  we  seek  novelty  and  surprizes  as  often  as 
possible.  Even  a  disagreeable  surprize  is  relished, 
retrospectively,  when  we  return  to  an  agreeable 
condition.  But  nothing  gives  us  so  much  joy 
as  a  truly  agreeable  surprize.  That  is  the  secret 
of  our  love  of  beautiful  art.  In  the  first  place  we 
are  surprized  by  the  beauty  and  power  of  a  work 
of  art,  then  by  its  originality.  Finally,  when  we 
have  drunk  sufficiently  of  this  surprizing  beauty, 
we  get  an  additional  joy  in  marveling  over  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  artistic  faculties 
which  enabled  the  artist  to  produce  it.  But  we  do 
not  concern  ourselves  about  this,  until  after  we 
have  been  surprized  and  emotioned  bv  the  work 
itself! 

Veron  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  said:  "If 
we  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  ex- 
clamations and  criticisms  of  the  crowd  which 
visits  the  museums  on  Sunday,  we  will  recognize 
that,  at  bottom,  and  in  spite  of  the  forms  of  their 
judgment,  that  which  they  admire  or  censure  is 
truly  not  the  more  of  less  exactitude  of  the  imita- 
tion, but  the  greater  or  less  talent  they  attribute  to 
the  authors  of  these  representations.  The  picture  or 
statue  is  nothing  but  the  point  of  departure,  and 
the  opportunity  for  their  being  emotioned,  and  this 
admiration  can  always  be  resumed  in  this:  "What 
talent  it  must  have  taken  to  produce  such  a  work 
of  art!"  and  the  following:  "We  can  dig  and 
analy.se  all  we  like,  at  the  bottom  of  this  admiration 
we  will  find  nothing  else.  Whether  we  wish  it  or 
not,  that  which  we  praise  is  not  the  work,  but 
the  workman." 

In  the  first  place  this  is  not  true.  We  never 
begin  to  think  about  the  arti.st  of  any  work,  I 
repeat,  until  we  have  been  conquered  by  the  work 
it.«elf:  and  .second,  it  is  not  true  that  the  only 
thing  which  we  prai.se  is  the  workman  and  not 
the  work.  The  fact  is,  most  people  of  the  great 
public  do  not  think  of  the  artist  at  all  at  first, 
nor  his  talent.  To  them  a  work  of  art  is  at  first  an 
utterly  impersonal  affair.  It  is  only  long  after  they 
have  been  charmed  or  captivated  by  the  work  that 
they  become  interested  in  the  true  personality  of 


the  artist,  or  his  methods  of  working,  or  his 
character  as  a  man.  We  love  to  discover  that  the 
man  who  made  a  great  work  of  art  which  we  love 
was  a  great  man,  at  least  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  dominated  so  completely  by  his  subject  as  to 
have  become  a  docile  tool  in  the  hands  of  some 
mysterious  power  which  worked  through  him. 
Hence  we  often  pardon  the  failings  of  men  of 
genius — even  though  we  should  not — in  the  presence 
of  those  works  which  they  engendered  in  moments 
of  exalted  emotion  and  creative  activity.  When 
then  we  learn  that  the  artist  was  consistently  a 
decent,  manly  man,  as  were  Titian,  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo,  with  no  radical  vices,  we  make  of 
them  our  spiritual  companions  and  love  them  more 
and  more.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  express  in  a  work  of  great 
art  is  the  essential  and  salient  characteristic  of 
the  subject  or  idea;  and  that,  if  we  also  care  to  see 
it  expressed  in  a  personal  manner,  that  personal 
manner,  whether  it  be  modest  or  striking,  must 
first  of  all  be  genuine,  and  it  must  be  original  with 
the  artist;  for  the  imitating  of  any  other  artist 
in  style  or  manner  is  not  great  art  at  all  and  is  a 
hypocritical  act! 

Finally,  this  tertiary  expression,  of  the  "person- 
ality" of  an  artist,  should  enter  into  his  work 
unconsciously.  He  should  not  be  so  eagerly  bent 
on  stamping  his  personality  on  his  works  as  to 
induce  him  to  choose  even  an  ugly  subject  or  an 
immoral  one,  merely  as  a  pretext  for  expressing 
in  a  flamboyant  way  his  personality  or  manner 
and  so,  fall  into  an  absurd  extreme,  which  perhaps, 
at  first,  is  the  result  merely  of  impetuosity  but  is 
finally  resolved  into  a  new  philosopy  of  art,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  "modernists"  and  their 
followers  in  their  "deformation  of  the  form."  For 
by  attracting  attention  only  to  the  tertiary  expres- 
sion, of  the  personality  of  the  artist  and  his  tricks 
of  technique,  the  artist  draws  his  spectator  away 
from  the  essential  thing  in  any  worlc  of  art — the 
adequate  primary  expression  of  the  salient  and 
essential  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  that  work 
and  of  the  secondary  or  total  expression  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  so  produces  a  negation  of 
great  art. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  by  once  more  quoting 
from  the  individualistic  Veron.  In  speaking  of  the 
evolution  of  the  different  phases  of  poetic  art  he 
says:  "These  collective  products  of  the  race 
naturally  bear  the  characteristics  and  the  .senti- 
ments of  the  race.  It  is  still  impersonal  art  in 
the  sense  that  it  belongs  to  no  poet  in  particular, 
it  is  national  art. 

"After  that  is  born  a  new  art,  or  rather  a  new 
form  of  art,  which  is  that  of  Modern  times.  Art 
then  becomes  self-conscious  and  above  all  distin- 
guishes itself  from  the  earlier  art.  The  personality 
of  the  artist  accentuates  itself  more  and  more,  and 
sometimes  becomes  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  the 
very  negation  of  art  itself,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
fatiguing  vanity  which  substitutes,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  sincere  and  spontaneous  feeling,  the  selfish 
preoccupation  of  the  poet  longing  for  "success." 
( Italics  are  mine.) 

"In  fact  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  artist  born 
with  a  disordered  and  maladive  imagination  puts 
himself  thereby  beyond  the  pale  of  normal  condi- 
tions  and   condemns   himself,   at   once,   to  be  mis- 
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understood  by  the  public.  Impressions  too  personal, 
eccentricities  of  feeling,  bizarreries  of  processes 
and  of  execution,  without  taking  away  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  inspiration  of  the  work,  can  impress 
upon  it  a  character  so  strong  and  peculiar  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  estimate  its  merits.  The 
exaggeration  of  the  best  qualities  changes  them 
into  defects.  Personality,  which,  when  added  to 
imitation,  makes  of  it  a  work  of  art,  transforms  it 
into  a  puzzle — when  it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme 
of  bizarrerie." 

The  main  thing,  for  an  artist  working  in 
"expressive"  art,  is  to  "get  it  over  to  the  public," 
as  they  say  in  the  theater.  The  dramatist  is  as 
much  concerned  with  "parading  his  personality" 
before  the  public  as  a  poet,  painter  or  sculptor, 
but  he  never  obtrudes  it,  when  he  stages  his  play, 
between  the  public  and  his  drama.  He  hides  behind 
the  curtain  until  he  has  "put  over  to  the  public" 
the  emotions,  either  of  laughter  or  tears,  with 
which  he  wishes  to  arouse  the  audience  to  the  pitch 
that  will  force  it  to  call  him  before  the  curtain. 
To  "get  it  over  the  footlights"  he  will  suppress 
everything  in  his  play  that  is  not  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  easily  understandable  in  order  to  "economize 
the  attention,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  of  the 
audience.  When  any  peculiarities  of  language  or 
action  were  not  clear  and  quick-acting  on  the 
emotions  of  his  cook — (to  whom  he  read  most  of 
his  plays  first) — they  were  suppressed  by  Moliere. 
That  suppression  did  not  denude  his  immortal 
comedies  of  his  personality. 

Shakespeare  made  some  capital  mistakes  in  some 
of  his  plays  by  forgetting  this  law.  He,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  put  so  much  of  his  personality  into 
those,  that  he  did  not  "get  his  stuff  over" — hence 
they  always  have  been  unplayable.  Only  those 
plays  in  which  he  suppressed  his  personality  to 
the  rational  limits  and  so  made  them  universal 
are  great,  are  played  today  and  will  always  be 
played. 

What  is  true  of  the  drama  is  true  of  poetry. 
Homer  is  read  universally  because  of  the  clarity 
and  lack  of  exaggerated  "personality"  in  his  work. 
We  need  no  "Homer  Clubs"  to  expound  the  Hiad. 
But  Browning  so  forced  the  personal  note  as  to 
engender  Browning  Clubs — now  about  all  dead — ^to 
explain  him  and  his  works.  Hence  most  of  those 
works  of  his  which  needed  explaining  are  dis- 
appearing down  the  wind  and  will  be  forgotten  as 
time  goes  on,  and  by-and-by  we  will  have  expur- 
gated editions  of  his  poems. 

Why  should  not  the  same  law  hold  good  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting?  The  painter  who  is  so  ego-mani- 
acal as  to  care  more  for  the  parading  of  his  "person- 
ality" and  "temperament"  than  the  stirring  of  the 
emotions  of  the  public  by  expressing  his  subject 
should  never  go  beyond  the  purely  decorative  arts. 
There  is  the  proper  field  for  "showing  off"  his 
clever  "chic"  artistry  and  "technique,"  his  novelty 
of  invention  and  peculiarity  of  manner.  In  purely 
Decorative  art  we  rather  welcome  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  variety  and  self-revelation.  But  in  Expres- 
sive art  we  must  have  the  chosen  subject  so 
respected  and  so  adequately  expressed,  so  devoid 
of  all  peculiarities  of  language,  of  form  or  tech- 
nique that  we  do  not  think  of  those  things — until 
after  we  have  been  truly  emotioned  by  the  work. 
So  many  artists  early  in  life  become  lost  and  so 
obsessed  with  the  foolish  idea  that  the  manifesta- 


tion of  a  personal  technique  is  the  first  and  main 
thing  in  art,  that  they  never  learn  that  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  great  and  enduring  art  is: 
"Suppress  your  ego!" 

Every  artist  is  already  an  art  personality — 
merely  by  virtue  of  having  enough  love  for  art  to 
devote  the  energies  of  his  life  to  it;  for  it  is  a 
path  in  which  there  is  small  chance  of  gain  as 
compared  with  other  avenues  of  activity.  And,  as 
nature  never  makes  two  men  exactly  alike,  by 
virtue  of  that  law  alone  he  is  already  an  originality, 
a  personality;  and  the  more  true  he  is  to  himself, 
the  more  will  he  accentuate  that  personality.  And 
the  best  way  for  an  artist  in  expressive  art  to 
lose  this  individuality  is:  to  constantly  think  about 
it;  while  to  forget  it  is  not  only  the  best  way  of 
preserving  it,  but  of  enlarging  it  and  stamping  it 
on  his  work.  Jesus  said:  "He  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it."  Hence,  the  best  way  for  an  artist 
to  increase  the  evidence  of  his  being  a  truly  strong 
and  markedly  original  personality  is  to  think  only 
of  one  thing:  to  make  the  most  original,  the  noblest 
and  the  most  beautiful  work  of  art  he  can  out  of 
every  subject  he  dares  to  handle;  not  to  please  the 
critics  or  dilettanti  or  to  sell  his  stuff;  nor  to  get 
the  applause  of  his  fellow  artists  for  a  few  years — 
all  of  which  he  should  ignore — but  to  delight  the 
public,  to  lift  us  to  the  sublime  or  to  lead  mankind 
upward,  if  ever  so  little,  across  the  ages !  Not  by 
self-seeking  and  the  using  of  his  fellow-men  as  a 
means  to  notoriety,  but  by  self-forgetting  and 
grandly  serving  the  race  will  he  reach  a  durable 
place  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  the  only  ambition 
worthy  of  a  real  man! 

Thus  his  personality  will  ooze  out  of  him  into 
his  work,  unconsciously,  and  then  radiate  from  his 
work  like  the  perfume  of  a  rose,  and  the  loftier 
his  aim,  the  nobler  he  becomes  in  soul,  the  more 
skilful  he  becomes  in  the  using  of  his  tools,  the 
more  will  that  personal  "touch,"  individual  manner 
and  originality  of  style  become  striking  and  be 
expressed  in  all  his  work.  As  Renan  said:  "The 
qualities  which  make  good  writers  are  the  same  as 
those  which  make  good  Saints.  Self-love  and  the 
anxiety  to  shine  are  capital  defects,  be  it  a  question 
of  religious  morality  or  be  it  a  question  of  elocu- 
tion. Forgetting  oneself,  the  contempt  of  mere 
success,  are  the  rules  for  salvation  in  all  kinds  of 
art." 

Finally — though  it  should  be  hardly  needed — I 
will  say:  an  artist  must  not  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
When  an  artist  thinks  too  much  of  his  "thought," 
idea  or  sentiment;  is  too  much  bent  on  expressing 
and  on  driving  home  the  importance  of  his  religious 
or  social  sermon  to  the  neglect  of  the  six  elements 
of  art  power  that  we  are  considering,  he  falls  into 
the  bog  of  incomplete  art,  like  that  of  Hogarth  and 
Blake  in  England;  or  Orcagna  and  Giotto  in  Italy; 
Wierz  of  Belgium,  of  Cornelius  of  Bavaria  and  of 
most  of  the  early  Flemish  and  Dutch  artists.  If  I 
must  choose  between  a  thoughtless  decoration,  full 
of  supreme  artistic  power  and  beauty,  and  an  un- 
couth, childish,  weak  expression  of  supreme  spirit- 
uality, I  will  choose  the  former  and  so  will  the 
world  in  the  long  run — provided  the  decoration  is 
clean  in  spirit.  For  in  art  goodness  and  truth 
without  Power  and  Beauty  have  no  value  of  any 
kind.  While  many  works  become  sacred  through 
their  Beauty. 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  more  true  that  some- 
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thing  beside  mere  Form  must  be  expressed.  "For 
the  essence  of  all  artistic  beauty  is  Expression, 
which  cannot  be  when  there  is  really  nothing  to  be 
expressed."  And  therefore  the  third  element  of 
art  power — Expression,   is  the  most   important  of 


all.  That  is  to  say — other  things  being  equal. 
that  is  the  greatest  work  of  art  in  which  we  find 
the  most  adequate  and  profound  Primary,  Second- 
ary and  Tertiary  E.xpression. 

F.  W.  Ruckstuhl 


BIRDS   AS   A    UNIVERSAL    APPEAL 


By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


IN  all  ages  mankind  has  regarded  the  wild  bird- 
life  as  highly  important  to  the  best  interests.  In 
the  ancient  days  birds  were  thought  to  possess 
supernatural  powers  which  of  course  rendered 
them  objects  worthy  of  the  keenest  interest  and 
the  fullest  mead  of  reverence. 

"Beloved  Picker,  send  elsewhere  all  black  thick 
clouds  over  great  swamps,  high  woods  and  wide 
wastes,  but  give  to  us  ploughmen  and  sowers  a 
fertile  season  and  sweet  rain."  Thus,  according 
to  Johann  Gutsloff,  did  the  old  Esthonian  farmer 
lift  his  prayer  to  the  woodpecker  god  whose  power 
over  thunder  and  rain  was  not  to  be  doubted.  Sweet 
are  the  blessings  of  gentle  rainfall  and  beloved  was 
the  bird  that  brought  it  to  the  furrowed  fields  of  the 
ancient  dwellers  on  the  Baltic.  Among  the  Germans 
a  story  lingers  that  the  woodpecker  alone  knows 
where  grows  the  magic  flower  of  the  spring-wurzel, 
without  which  no  one  can  hope  to  gather  the 
treasure  locked  in  the  vaults  of  Venusberg.  With 
the  aid  of  this  bird  wealth  and  happiness  may  come 
to  the  humblest  of  men.  Pliny  recounts  that  the 
ancient  Romans  held  the  woodpecker  in  great  rev- 
erence and  many  a  Latin  artist  figured  a  youth  with 
this  bird  on  his  head. 

Great  then  was  the  woodpecker  in  the  minds  of 
many  men  who  lived  and  wrought  in  the  dim  begin- 
nings of  what  we  call  history.  To  some  he  brought 
bountiful  harvests,  to  others  the  possibility  of 
wealth  beyond  dreams  of  kings,  and  as  the  fit  com- 
panion of  Picus,  who  was  ever  young,  he  typified 
clearly  the  beauty  of  youth.  Food,  wealth  and 
youth;  surely  naught  else  is  lacking  save  love! 

But  when  was  ever  love  forgotten?  Never  by 
the  birds,  that  is  sure,  for  throughout  the  shifting 
fortunes  of  mankind  they  have  ever  flown,  bearing 
swiftly  the  me.ssage  of  undying  affection  and  giving 
aid  to  lovers  in  time  of  need.  Even  their  images 
have  often  been  of  great  potency.  When,  according 
to  the  ancient  Finns.  Ilmarinen.  son  of  the  air, 
started  on  his  journey  to  woo  and  captivate  the 
lovely  maid  of  the  North,  his  preparations  were 
most  complete.  Nothing  was  overlooked  that  might 
insure  success.  Of  this  we  are  fully  assured  when 
we  read  the  orders  he  gave  as  to  the  preparation  of 
his  sleigh: 

Take  tlie  fleetest  of  my   racers. 
Put  the  gray  steed  in  the  hames.s. 
Hitch  him  to  my  sleigh  nf  magic. 
Place  six  cuckoos  on   the  break-board. 
Seven   l)luehirds  on   the  crossbow. 
Thus  to  charm  the  iiorthland  maidens, 
Thus  to  make  them  look  and  listen 
.\s  the  cuckoos  call  and  echo. 

With  singing  cuckoo  sleighbells  what  maiden 
forsooth  could  resist  him  ?  For  the  cuckoo,  let  us  not 
forget,  was,  according  to  C.  de  Kay,  the  marriage 
bird,  and  so  looked  upon  by  all  the  people  of  that 
frosty  land.  Wander  where  one  will  through  the 
mazes  of  ancient  lore — and  at  every  turn  one  will 
see   evidences,    numerous    and    unmistakable,    that 


early  man  in  all  lands  held  birds  in  high  e.steem 
and  attributed  to  them  the  powers  of  bringing  more 
abundantly  the  blessings  of  life. 

To-day  intelligent  men  and  women  entertain  simi- 
lar sentiments,  but  their  intere.st  in  the  birds  rests 
on  a  different  basis.  We  regard  them  not  as  super- 
natural beings,  but  as  among  the  most  practical  of 
human  helpers.  They  slay  the  caterpillars  and  the 
weevils,  they  consume  the  grasshopper,  the  aphis 
and  the  bark-borers.  The  waving  fields  are  glad- 
dened thereby,  the  forests  clap  their  leaves  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  law-makers  rise  up  and  proclaim 
a  protectorate  over  the  birds.  For  these  things 
we  are  duly  appreciative,  but  after  all  we  do  not 
love  the  birds  because  of  their  economic  value  on 
earth.  Our  affection  springs  rather  from  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  aesthetic  influence  on  our  lives,  and 
this  of  course  is  because  w-e  know  them  so  much 
better  than  did  the  early  fathers  of  the  race.  For 
instance:  we  do  not  believe  with  Aristotle  that 
there  once  lived  a  bird  "as  large  as  a  bustard  that 
laid  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of  a  hare"  and  we  know- 
that  Pliny  was  mistaken  when  he  wrote  that 
ostriches  clutch  up  stones  with  their  feet  and  "hurl 
them  back  as  they  run,  against  those  that  chase 
them."  On  the  other  hand  we  do  know  a  thousand 
things  about  the  migration  and  home  life  of  birds 
that  neither  of  these  worthies  ever  dreamed  existed. 
And  just  as  the  more  one  knows  of  a  strange  people 
the  better  one  likes  them,  just  so  the  more  we  have 
learned  of  the  ways  of  the  wild  birds  the  more  we 
are  drawn  to  them.  Who  is  there  that,  seeing  a 
hummingbird  poised  before  a  flower  in  his  garden, 
realizes  the  fact  that  since  the  season  when  last  the 
flowers  bloomed  this  little  mite  of  feathered  life 
has  twice  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  who,  I  say, 
is  there  that  will  not  then  and  there  feel  a  warm 
impulse  of  sympathy  and  interest  for  the  well-being 
of  this  diminutive  voyageur  of  the  air?  Who  is 
there  with  soul  so  calloused  that,  when  in  spring  a 
soft  trumpeting  honk  falls  from  the  clouds  above, 
and  gazing  upward  sees  a  living  arrowhead  of 
mighty  birds  winging  its  way  toward  the  frozen 
pole,  does  not  feel  the  rush  of  a  thrill  that  only 
the  migrating  wild  geese  can  bring? 

There  is  in  this  country  to-day  a  pronounced  senti- 
ment for  birds  to  which  our  forefathers  were 
strangers.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  occasional 
maudlin  sentimentality  that  weeps  at  sight  of  the 
word  "quail"  printed  on  a  bill-of-fare.  I  have  in 
mind  that  kind  of  sentiment  which  causes  a  man  or 
woman  to  rush  to  the  telephone  upon  viewing  the 
first  bluebird  of  spring  and  shout  the  glad  news  to 
a  neighbor;  the  sort  of  sentiment  that  rejoices 
when  the  robins  come  and  when  the  first  blue  eggs 
appear,  that  barkens  to  the  call  of  the  chickadee  and 
is  deeply  moved  when  the  veery  sounds  his  silvery 
pipings  in  the  twilight.  The  man  or  woman 
stirred  by  this  kind  of  a  sentiment  really  loves 
birds  and  loves  them  understandingly,  because  his 
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or  her  affection  is  based  on  knowledge  and  a  pro- 
found respect  for  these  appealing  fairies  of  the 
fields  and  woodlands. 

Indeed  it  is  a  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  seem  sud- 
denly to  have  wakened  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
world  is  peopled  with  a  vast  and  varicolored  bird 
population  that  is  quite  worth  while  knowing. 

A  few  years  ago  while  in  southern  Arizona  I 
was  told  that  a  hardware  firm  in  the  town  of  Tucson 
had  offered  a  prize  to  the  one  who,  in  a  single  day, 
should  slaughter  the  greatest  number  of  mourning 
doves!  Apparently  this  produced  no  outcry  of 
resentment  among  the  people  of  the  community,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  one  registered  any  form  of 
protest  against  the  publication  and  the  carrying  into 
execution  of  such  a  crime.  Many  men  entered  the 
contest,  it  was  said,  and  the  killing  of  doves  about 
the  water-holes  in  the  creosote  desert  furnished  a 
merry  day  for  the  local  Nimrods.  In  due  time  the 
prize  appears  to  have  been  awarded  and  one  hunter 
at  least  made  happy.  Of  course  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  useful,  beautiful  birds  had  been  wan- 
tonly shot;  but  what  mattered  it,  for  had  not  the 
sale  of  shot-gun  cartridges  been  stimulated  at  the 
hardware  store?  As  I  write  these  lines  there  is 
pending  in  the  United  States  Congress  a  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  force  and  power  to  a 
treaty  recently  ratified  between  this  country  and 
England,  speaking  for  Canada,  on  the  subject  of 
bird-protection.  If  this  passes  in  its  present  form, 
and  it  bids  fair  to  do  so,  it  will  soon  become  unlaw- 
ful to  kill  a  dove  in  Arizona  or  any  other  part  of 
the  country. 

An  increasing  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  birds,  as  well  as  a  strong  and  growing  desire  to 
have  them  about,  is  manifest  on  every  hand.  Just 
ten  years  ago  I  remember  discussing  with  a  man 
the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  find  sale  for 
bird  nesting-boxes  if  he  should  go  into  the  business 
of  making  them  for  the  public.  He  was  a  bold 
spirit  and  much  interested  in  birds,  so  he  invested 
his  little  capital  in  the  enterprise  and  trusted  the 
public  to  buy  his  wares.  They  bought  them 
abundantly  and  soon  he  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  orders  that  arrived.  Today  I  have  in 
my  office  a  list  of  thirty-two  firms  that  make  a 
business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  bird-boxes, 
bird-fountains  and  bird  feeding-trays.  Some  of 
these  people  have  made  a  fortune  at  the  business. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  it  was  a  common  sight 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  to  see  hundreds  of 
women  whose  hats  were  decorated  with  the  feathers 
of  wild  birds  which  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  behest 
of  the  millinery  trade.  Inspection  of  a  sample 
series  of  these  exhibits  revealed  the  fact  that  among 
the  birds  whose  feathers  were  being  worn  were 
American  .song-birds  of  many  kinds  that  had  been 
shot  in  the  gardens  and  groves  of  our  Eastern 
States.  There  were  the  remains  of  terns  and  gulls 
done  to  death  on  the  rookery  islands  along  our 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  while  the  young,  left 
without  parental  care,  slowly  perished  on  the  sunlit 
beaches.  There  were  "grebe  breasts"  torn  from 
the  bleeding  bodies  of  grebes  shot  in  the  tule 
marshes  of  Oregon  and  California  in  the  mid.st  of 
the  nesting  period.  Then  there  were  "aigrettes" 
from  Florida;  "paradise"  from  New  Guinea, 
"goura"  from  eastern  Asia,  "numidia"  from  Man- 
churia and  "black  cock"  from  Scotland.     In  fact  a 


little  e.xamination  of  the  feather  stock  of  the  shop- 
ping districts  .showed  that  all  the  lands  washed  by 
the  seven  seas  had  been  plundered  by  the  agents  of 
the  feather  traflic  in  order  that  our  women  might 
walk  abroad  in  borrowed  glory.  At  the  present 
time,  thanks  to  the  Audubon  Society,  it  is  not  only 
against  our  State  laws  to  sell  the  feathers  of  any 
protected  native  bird,  but  there  is  a  rigid  tariff 
statute  that  makes  it  illegal  to  bring  feathers  of 
any  wild  birds  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  feather  decorations  seen 
on  hats  to-day  are  creations  made  from  the  feathers 
of  domestic  fowls. 

So  there  are  many  indications  that  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  bird- 
life  in  the  last  decade.  We  hear  of  no  more  bird- 
shooting  contests,  and  rarely  do  we  see  the  remains 
of  a  song  bird  sewed  on  a  hat.  On  the  other  hand 
wherever  you  go  you  are  sure  to  see  frequent  evi- 
dences that  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is 
now  generally  extended  to  the  birds.  At  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  there  is  a  place  known  as  "Birdcraft 
Sanctuary."  On  this  hallowed  spot,  of  about  ten 
acres,  not  only  is  all  hunting  of  birds  prohibited, 
but  every  conceivable  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
birds  to  abide  within  its  boundaries.  The  sanctuary 
is  the  property  of  the  Connecticut  Audubon  So- 
ciety. Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  the  well-known 
authoress  and  birdlover  and  President  of  the  Society, 
is  responsible  more  than  any  one  else  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  these  protected 
grounds.  It  was  in  June  1914  that  these  good 
Audubon  people  first  declared  their  determination 
to  make  a  bird  paradise.  Mrs.  Wright  drew  up  a 
list  of  requirements  considered  from  both  the  prac- 
tical and  ethical  sides  which  she  said  were  necessary 
to  the  enterprise.  Briefly  she  declared  that  these 
provisions  should  be  made: 

"A  cat-proof  fence  to  surround  the  entire  place. 
That  it  may  not  look  aggressive,  it  should  be  set 
well  inside  the  picturesque  old  wall.  Stone  gate- 
posts and  a  rustic  gate  at  the  entrance  on  the 
highway.  A  bungalow  for  the  caretaker,  wherein 
there  shall  be  a  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Society's  Executive  Committee  and  Board.  A  tool 
and  work-shop  of  corresponding  style.  Several 
rustic  shelters  and  many  seats. 

"The  assembling  of  the  various  springs  into  a 
pond,  so  designed  as  to  make  an  island  of  a  place 
where  the  redwings  nest. 

"Trails  to  be  cut  through  the  brush  and  the  turf 
grass.  A  charming  bit  of  old  orchard  on  the  hill- 
top to  be  restored  for  the  benefit  of  worm-pulling 
robins. 

"Several  stone  basins  to  be  constructed  for  bird- 
baths;  houses  to  be  put  up  of  all  sorts,  from  wren 
boxes,  von  Berlepsch  model,  flicker  and  owl  boxes 
to  a  martin  hotel;  and  lastly,  the  supplementing 
of  the  natural  growth  by  planting  pines,  spruce  and 
hemlocks  for  windbreaks,  and  mountain  ash,  mul- 
berries, sweet  cherries,  flowering  shrubs  and  vines 
for    berries    and    hummingbird    honey." 

All  these  things  and  more  have  been  done  in 
Birdcraft  Sanctuary  and  the  birds  have  greatly 
helped  in  the  making;  in  fact  they  began  this  years 
ago  as  soon  as  the  place  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 
The  seeds  they  brought  and  dropped  have  sprouted 
and  grown  up;  today  they  are  providing  an  abun- 
dant food  supply  for  the  hungry  wanderers  of  the 
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countryside.  Among  the  fruit  and  berry  producing 
shrubs,  plants  and  trees  we  find  mulberry,  wild 
cherries,  blackberries,  dew  berries,  thimble  berries, 
blueberries,  choke  berries  and  sumacs.  Also  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  bayberry,  elderberry,  three  kinds  of 
wild  grapes  and  as  many  species  of  wild  roses. 

In  summer  the  place  teems  with  joyous  bird-life. 
The  feathered  population  is  there  not  only  for  the 
food  and  water  that  is  available,  but  because  the 
facilities  for  domestic  success  are  unsurpassed. 
Attractive  nesting  sites  are  abundant,  and  the  cat, 
that  dreaded  tiger  of  the  bird-world,  never  enters 
this  Eden — and  lives.  It  is  worth  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  see  the  Birdcraft  Sanctuary.  As 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  to  attract  birds 
in  a  small  area  it  stands  without  a  rival.  Among 
the  thousands  who  have  passed  along  its  shadowed 
walks  or  viewed  the  exhibits  in  the  exquisite  little 
museum  there  are  many  who  have  gone  their  way 
fired  with  the  determination  to  perform  similar 
services  for  the  birds  and  the  people  of  their 
own  communities.  Ten  years  ago  the  term  "bird 
sanctuary"  was  scarcely  known.  Now,  in  addition 
to  the  one  at  Fairfield,  there  is  a  sanctuary  at 
Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  the 
Meriden  Bird  Club,  there  is  the  large  sanctuary 
estate  of  Edward  C.  Converse  of  Greenwich,  there 
is  the  Ford  Bird  Farm  at  Detroit,  the  Bird  Sanctu- 
ary in  the  heart  of  Cincinnati,  bought  and  main- 
tained by  that  splendid  philanthropic  woman  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Emery — and  it  may  be  added  there  are  many 
others. 

Recently  there  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
for  the  uses  of  a  Bird  Sanctuary,  the  great  farm  of 
Charles  M.  Ams  of  Amston,  Connecticut.  This 
region  of  five  hundred  acres  contains  thickets, 
forests,  open  lands  and  lakes,  furnishing  a  widely 
diversified  territory  where  birds  of  many  species 
may  be  attracted  and  comfortably  provided  for. 
Upland  game-birds  as  well  as  various  species  of 
ducks  and  geese  will  be  reared  in  a  semi-domesti- 
cated state  and  the  surplus  supply  will  be  permitted 
to  overflow  into  the  surrounding  country.  E.xten- 
sive  experiments  with  all  the  means  thus  far  devised 
for  attracting  and  propagating  birds  will  here  be 
put  into  operation.  A  small  and  comfortable  inn 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  will  be  in  opera- 
tion within  a  few  months,  for  it  is  expected  that 
many  ornithologists  and  birdlovers  will  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  Audubon  Bird  Sanctuary  at 
Amston,  and  it  is  intended  that  these  visitors  shall 
have  all  rea.sonable  comfort  during  the  periods  of 
their  sojourn. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
bird  sanctuaries  are  the  result  of  a  community 
effort  to  increase  the  wild  bird  supply  in  order  that 
there  may  be  more  music  in  the  village  and  greater 
life  in  grove,  field  and  orchard.  Such  efforts  in  a 
community  do  not  stop  with  the  sanctuary.  Go 
to  the  little  village  of  Meriden  or  wander  about 
the  more  pretentious  town  of  Fairfield  and  every- 
where you  will  find  men  and  women  and  little  chil- 
dren all  doing  their  part  to  increase  the  sum  total 
of  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  birds.  P^eed- 
ing  trays  erected  on  low  trees,  on  posts  or  even  at 
the  window-sill  bear  their  supplies  of  crumbs, 
cracked  grain  and  small  seeds  of  many  kinds.  Suet 
in  small  chunks  is  tied  or  wired  to  the  low  limbs 


of  trees  where  the  nuthatch  and  chickadee  can  feast 
on  the  nourishing  fatty  food  of  which  their  bodies 
stand  so  much  in  need.  In  some  of  the  gardens  skil- 
fully built  brush  piles  afford  shelter  for  birds  in  cold 
snowy  weather.  In  summer,  water  is  placed  where 
it  is  easily  accessible  to  the  birds.  Sunflowers  are 
planted  along  the  garden  fence  and  in  the  autumn 
the  goldfinches  come  and  feast  and  call  and  tumble 
about  over  the  treasure  house  of  seeds  each  sun- 
flower head  contains.  And  all  this  is  because  people 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  beauty  in  every  phase 
of  the  wild  bird's  life,  and  they  want  to  see  and 
know  more  about  it. 

With  so  much  interest  developing  in  the  subject 
all  over  the  country  it  was  perfectly  natural,  there- 
fore, that  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  National 
Audubon  Association  came  forward  with  its  sys- 
tematic plan  of  teaching  bird-study  to  groups  of 
children  everywhere,  the  reception  received  should 
have  been  most  spontaneous.  In  preparing  for  this 
work  a  series  of  accurate  and  artistic  pictures  of 
wild  birds  was  drawn  by  America's  leading  bird 
artists.  These,  depicted  in  their  natural  colors, 
most  faithfully  reproduced  and  accompanied  with 
pamphlets  giving  interesting  life  histories  of  the 
birds,  were  furnished  to  all  children  who  enrolled 
in  the  Junior  Audubon  Clubs.  Teachers  especially 
have  hailed  with  joy  this  opportunity  for  injecting 
into  the  class-room  a  new  and  beautiful  study  that 
is  interesting  and  mentally  healthful.  How  this 
movement  has  grown  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  six  years  over  six  hundred  thousand 
children  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  paid 
their  nominal  fees  as  members  of  Junior  Audubon 
Clubs,  and  have  proudly  pinned  the  Audubon  button 
on  coat  or  dress.  These  children  are  formed  into 
somewhat  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  bird 
clubs.  Is  this  effort  worth  while?  Read  one  of 
the  letters  picked  absolutely  at  random  from  the 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  communications  which 
the  writer  has  received  from  teachers  heading  these 
Audubon  bird  classes.  This  letter  was  from  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  teacher  in  Missouri.  She 
says  in  part: 

"The  Horace  Mann  Junior  Audubon  Society  of 
Kansas  City  has  increased  its  membership  from 
eighteen  to  two  hundred  and  seventy.  Our  class, 
which  is  No.  1940,  was  formed  in  December  1914 
and  has  since  helped  to  organize  eight  other  classes. 
All  of  the  members  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
study  and  protection  of  birds. 

"More  than  two  hundred  bird-houses  have  been 
put  up,  many  of  which  have  been  occupied.  Water 
and  food  are  kept  out  at  the  homes  of  the  different 
members.  Three  public  feeding-stations  have  been 
maintained  this  year.  'Buckberry  Inn'  was  opened 
for  the  second  winter;  a  feeding  shelf  was  swung 
from  the  branch  of  a  hickory  tree;  the  third  station 
was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  kindergarten.  During 
our  coldest  weather  (below  zero)  several  members 
of  the  society  carried  grain  and  suet  to  the  woods. 
The  boys  tramped  down  the  snow  and  scattered  the 
grain,  while  the  suet  was  put  in  bags  which  the 
girls  has  crocheted,  and  was  tied  to  the  under-side 
of  the  branches.  We  were  rewarded  by  seeing  a  tit- 
mouse fly  to  one  of  the  trees  where  we  had  placed 
the  food  and  call  excitedly  to  his  friends.  The 
society  gave  the  birds  a  Christmas  Party   in  the 
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woods  surrounding  'Buckberry  Inn.'  The  trees 
were  decorated  with  strings  of  cranberries  and 
popcorn.  Apples  and  suet  were  tied  to  the  branches ; 
nuts,  grain  and  water  were  placed  on  the  feeding- 
shelf.  The  bathing  and  drinking  pool  which  Class 
No.  2028  built  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  had  been 
kept  supplied  with  water. 

"During  the  Christmas  holidays  eight  members 
of  the  society  went  with  me  to  Swope  Park  to 
take  a  bird-census.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  day,  seven- 
teen above  zero,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
five  inches  of  snow.  We  spent  an  hour  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  counting  eighty  birds  representing  thir- 
teen species.  We  then  built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace 
of  the  shelter  house,  where  we  roasted  'wieners' 
and  cheese  and  discussed  our  tramp.     We  decided 


to   spend   two   hours    ne.xt    Christmas    in   taking   a 
census  just  as  the  older  Audubon  members  do." 

In  a  million  homes  of  our  country,  and  more, 
today  the  children  know  the  correct  names  of  the 
common  wild  birds.  They  spy  upon  their  coming 
and  going  and  are  ever  ready  to  take  up  stout  arms 
to  defend  these  their  pets  of  the  door-step  and 
garden.  In  common  with  their  elders  they  read  of 
the  birds  in  the  daily  press,  the  magazines,  the 
story-book  and  those  pages  of  printed  verse  whereon 
the  poets  of  every  land  have  interwoven  the  melody 
of  the  singing  birds  with  their  witchery  of  rhyme. 
The  birds  constitute  a  part  of  our  natural  heritage 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  cherish  and  preserve  them 
to  the  end,  that  we  may  thus  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  love  and  happiness.  j,_  g^j^^^^  p^^,.^^^ 


THE   MOST 


BEAUTIFUL    PRIVATE    HOUSE 
IN   THE    WORLD 

By  Commendatore  Dr.  Arduino  Colasanti 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Arthur  Bennington 


THE  Ca'  d'Oro  or  Golden  House  on  the  Grand 
Canal  in  Venice  has  been  called  the  most 
beautiful  house  in  the  world.  With  all  the 
wealth  of  works  of  art  that  it  contains,  it  has  just 
been    presented    to    the    Italian    nation    by    Baron 


Giorgio  Franchetti,  who  bought  it  several  years 
ago  and  restored  its  interior,  collecting  from  all 
over  Venice  those  parts  that  had  been  torn  out  and 
sold  by  previous  owners.  The  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing article  is  one  of  the  Directors  General  of  An- 
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tiquities  and  Fine  Arts  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  art  critics  in  the  world.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Italian  Government  to  take 
charge  of  its  exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco  Exhibi- 
tion, where  he  was  one  of  the  judges  who  made  the 
final  awards  for  works  of  art. 


Francesco  Sansovino  may  have  been  exaggerating 
when  he  wrote  in  1581,  that  of  all  the  cities  of 
Europe,  Venice  possessed  the  grandest  buildings; 
but  today  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Ca'  d'Oro 
or  Contarini  Palace  at  S.  Sofia  on  the  Grand  Canal 
is  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  precious,  the  most 
fascinating  private  mansion  in  all  the  world. 

When  on  an  unstated  day  in  the  year  1421 — for 
the  first  receipted  bills  of  Matteo  Roverti,  stone- 
mason of  Milan,  domiciled  at  S.  Felice,  Venice,  bear 


real  architect  was  that  powerful  aristocracy,  that 
wealthy,  busy  bourgeoisie  of  merchants  and  navi- 
gators who  had  in  those  buildings  at  once  their 
monuments  and  their  fortresses.  The  artizans 
successively  went  down  to  their  graves  leaving  com- 
passes and  chisels  as  sacred  heirlooms  to  other 
artizans,  seeking  rather  the  satisfaction  of  genius 
than  the  allurements  of  fame,  caring  not  at  all  if 
their  names  were  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  their 
creations. 

However  this  may  be,  in  the  contract  which  Con- 
tarini closed  on  January  18,  1422  with  Giovanni 
Bono,  stonemason  and  his  son,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  them  one  hundred  and  forty  ducats  a  year 
and  to  supply  them  with  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
wine,  he  did  not  leave  the  two  artizans  any  free 


the  date  May  21  of  that  year — Marino  Contarini 
began  to  build  the  marvelous  house,  there  must  al- 
ready have  existed  in  the  same  place  a  house,  cer- 
tainly more  modest  but  not  small,  if,  as  it  seems, 
it  bore  the  name  of  domiis  magna — the  Big  House. 
And  some  of  the  architectural  and  decorative  fea- 
tures of  that  earlier  building  were  incorporai;ed  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century  reconstruction. 

Who  was  the  architect  of  the  sumptuous  and 
wonderful  palace,  the  magnificence  of  which  merited 
the  title  of  Ca'  d'Oro  (golden  house)?  Some  give 
the  credit  to  Giovanni  and  Bartolommeo  Bono; 
others  prefer  the  name  of  the  Milanese  Matteo 
Roverti,  which  appears  foremost  in  the  documents 
and  always  at  the  head  of  a  large  group  of  artists, 
almost  all  Lombards. 

Probably  both  are  wrong,  and  the  Ca'  d'Oro, 
like  the  Doge's  Palace  which  was  being  built  in 
those  same  years,  and  like  several  other  public  and 
private  edifices  of  the  period  was  the  work  of 
.several  persons  and   not  of  an  individual.     Their 


initiative,  and  he  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  work.  But  even  he 
could  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  precise  and  definite 
idea  of  the  building  he  wanted  to  erect,  for  he  hoped 
that  it  could  be  finished  within  the  year,  while  it 
was  not  until  August  4,  1424 — undoubtedly  because 
its  scope  was  enlarged — that  the  Boni  began  the 
work,  and  this  went  on  until  1434,  when  Giovanni  di 
Francia  finished  embellishing  the  facade  with  gold. 
Venice,  the  city  that  has  no  sisters,  was  built  in 
that  waste  of  waiting  waters  as  a  refuge  from 
hordes  of  medieval  invaders,  drunk  with  conquests. 
Her  first  sons  were  content  to  populate  the  deserted 
seas  with  their  spreading  red  sails  and  to  break  the 
silence  of  the  air  vi-ith  the  clanging  of  their  first 
bells.  Even  when  she  had  grown  into  a  great  con- 
quering republic,  Venice  could  not,  like  Florence 
the  heiress  of  Etruscan  civilization,  become  enthu- 
siastic over  the  records  and  ruins  of  the  classic 
world.  She  created  for  herself  a  very  special  archi- 
tecture, the  result  of  an  adaptation  and  an  inter- 
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penetration  of  Gothic  and  Romano-Byzantine  forms; 
only  after  notable  delay  did  she  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  ideas  that  prevailed  in  all  the 
rest  of  Italy. 

Even  the  Ca'  d'Oro,  therefore,  although  erected 
at  the  height  of  the  Quattrocento,  recalls  in  its  mass 
the  typical  Venetian  palaces  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, made  up  of  porticos  and  loggias  flanked  by 
or  enclosed  between  two  wings  placed  like  towers 
on   the    same    frontal    line — as    appears    from    the 


ing  example  of  a  type  which  in  those  first  thirty 
years  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  was  beginning  to  be 
diff'used  throughout  Venetian  art. 

The  rich  tracery  of  the  story  below  is  evidently 
derived  from  that  of  the  outer  loggia  of  the  Doge's 
Palace;  but  if  in  the  latter  a  severe  architectonic 
ideal  prevails,  in  that  of  the  Ca'  d'Oro  the  decora- 
tive genius  of  the  first  Venetian  Renaissance  tri- 
umphs admirably,  influenced  by  innumerable  and 
picturesque  combinations  of  Gothic  art. 


Dktmi.s  of  Exterior  of   C. 


numerous  examples  reproduced  in  a  famous  print 
by  Jacopo  di  Barbari.  But  in  the  Ca'  d'Oro  one  of 
the  wings  is  lacking,  so  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
building  is  broken,  and  the  result  is:  two  wings 
differing  in  appearance,  united  by  bands  recurring 
in  the  several  stories,  by  the  cornice  and  by  the 
repetition   of  certain  architectural  details. 

The  proportions  of  the  ground  floor  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  first  floor.  The  pillars  of  the  central 
loggia,  including  their  capitals  and  bases,  are  little 
higher  than  the  areas  of  tracery  (campo  trafo- 
rato).    The  upper  band  of  tracery  is  the  most  strik- 


The  asymmetry  of  the  general  distribution  of 
the  fagade  is  repeated  also  in  various  architectural 
details.  The  dimensions  of  the  openings  are  differ- 
ent and  the  vertical  height  of  the  colonnades  of  the 
loggias  and  those  of  the  portico  do  not  correspond. 
But  these  and  other  irregularities  of  construction 
do  not  constitute  defects,  as  some  imagine.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  elements  that  add  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  marvelous  edifice.  In  the  Doge's  Palace 
also  the  broad  and  ponderous  fac;ades  rest  with 
admirable  architectonic  anomaly  upon  the  aerial 
pointed  arches  of  the  loggias.     Again,  the  arches 
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of  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna  at  Florence  are  not  of 
equal  size,  and  these  very  inequalities  are  an  ad- 
mirable coefficient  of  beauty.  In  no  art  more  than 
in  architecture  does  the  secret  of  genius  dwell 
more  in  the  invisible;  for  beside  mathematical  laws 
that  are  translatable  into  scholastic  rules  there  are 
other  law^s  of  a  metaphysical  nature  which  often 
give  the  lie  to  mathematics  and  which  genius  un- 
consciously obeys. 

Although  exalted  for  its  beauty  in  every  book  that 
describes  Venice  and  Italy,  the  Ca'  d'Oro  has  had 
vicissitudes  sad  enough.  Little  by  little  time 
spoiled  its  fragile  external  decoration;  unscrupu- 
lous owners,  successors  of  the  Contarini,  altered  and 
tormented  its  interior  to  carve  new  dwelling-places 
therefrom  or  despoiled  it  for  gain.  In  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  the  limit  was  reached  when  the 
adjacent  Coletti  (now-  Giusti)  Palace  was  permitted 
to  put  up  a  wall  touching  and  thus  blinding  the 
western  apartments. 

The  magnificent  monument  suffered  still  more 
about  1847  when  the  famous  dancer  Taglioni,  who 
owned  it  as  well  as  several  other  Venetian  palaces, 
entrusted  it  to  the  architect  Meduna.  At  that  time 
the  portico  of  the  court-yard  opposite  the  entrance 
was  destroyed,  its  pilasters  being  sawn  off  and 
made  into  staircases;  capitals,  carvings,  pinnacles 
and  other  decorative  elements  were  removed  to 
others  of  the  dancer's  palaces;  the  open  staircase 
that  led  up  from  the  court-yard  to  the  first  floor — 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  ancient 
Venetian  palaces — that  wonderful  staircase  which 
Ruskin  had  extolled  above  all  other  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Venice,  was  torn  down. 

But  Fate  willed  it  that  a  notable  man,  a  true  lover 
of  his  city,  willing  and  able  to  lavish  limitless 
generosity  on  the  protection  of  her  memories  and 
her  beauty,  determined  to  buy  the  glorious  house, 
to  restore  the  parts  that  had  been  changed  and 
with  rare  artistic  intelligence  to  gather  and  bring 
back  to  it  such  of  the  features  that  had  been  re- 
moved as  he  found  it  possible  to  reacquire.  This 
man  was  Baron  Giorgio  Franchetti. 

He  rebuilt  the  outer  staircase,  he  recovered  the 
graceful  well  on  which  Bartolommeo  Buono,  while 
still  a  youth,  had  carved  the  Cardinal  Virtues  seated 
on  the  backs  of  Venetian  lions.  With  infinite 
patience  and  at  enormous  expense,  he  restored  the 
apartments  and  gathered  within  them  a  collection 
of  works  of  art,  including  Titian's  "Seated  Venus," 
Paris  Bordone's  "Sleeping  Venus,"  Luca  Signorel- 
li's  "Flogging  of  Jesus,"  tables  and  coffers  deco- 
rated by  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  a  man's  portrait  by 
Van  Dyck  and  that  "San  Sebastian"  by  Mantegna 
which,  compared  with  the  refined  elegance  of  its 
brother  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna  and  the 
penetrating  humanity  of  that  in  the  Louvre,  offers 
us  a  new  type  in  the  Mantegnesca  iconography  of 
the  martyred  saint  that  excels  the  other  two,  and 
that  by  its  plastic  power  reminds  one  of  Michelan- 
gelo's "Prisoners." 

When  he  had  done  all  this,  in  silence,  without  ul- 


terior motives,  actuated  solely  by  his  cultured  mind, 
Baron  Franchetti  considered  his  work  complete  and, 
with  a  simple  and  nobly  modest  gesture,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Italian  government  the  superb  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  and  the  stately  palace  in  which 
they  are  housed  1 

Beside  the  pure  bareness  of  the  contemporary 
Florentine  palaces  and  the  haughty  mien  of  those 
of  Rome,  with  their  great  windows  flung  wide  to 
menace  slaughter  or  to  announce  triumphs,  the  Ca' 
d'Oro  seems  like  the  loveliest  festival  of  color,  the 
richest  and  most  spontaneous  efflorescence  of  stone 
brought  forth  as  by  the  laws  of  music  from  the 
lagoon.  With  its  balconies  open  to  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  to  all  the  quiverings  of  life,  to  all  the  songs 
and  all  the  flights  of  the  air;  with  its  arches  turned 
like  the  fabric  of  a  dream,  marked  below  by  shapely 
pillars  rising  like  the  stems  of  flowers,  above  by  the 
subtle  intertwining  of  Gothic  curves ;  with  its  stones 
bejeweled  by  time  that  seem  to  evoke  the  tears  and 
joys  of  enchanted  happy  climes;  with  the  airy 
garden  of  its  pinnacles,  its  stalks,  its  traceries  sur- 
rounded by  the  flights  of  doves;  with  its  marble 
fagade  that  scintillates  every  evening  until  the  twi- 
light fades  away,  the  Ca'  d'Oro  contains  and 
expresses  perfectly  the  soul  of  the  Venice  of  the 
Renaissance.  All  Venice  with  its  light  and  its  color, 
with  its  fascination  and  enchantment,  with  its  love 
for  every  form  of  beauty,  with  the  dreams  of  its 
painters  and  the  serenity  of  its  autumnal  soul,  is 
here. 

And  it  is  through  this  potent  quality  of  evocation 
that  the  name  of  the  wonderful  monument,  bestowed 
by  the  people  and  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  cen- 
turies, has  become  as  magical  as  that  of  a  constella- 
tion of  stars. 

Besides  this,  the  Italian  government  has  just  re- 
ceived several  very  important  gifts  of  works  of  art. 
At  Naples,  Signor  Benianimo  Rotondo  has  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  122  paintings  and  statues  in 
which  all  the  principal  Italian  artists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  are  represented.  At  Rome  Sig- 
norina  Hertz  has  given  to  it  a  gallery  of  paintings 
among  which  is  the  "Annunciation"  by  Filippo 
Lippi,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  charming  that 
this  master  ever  painted.  At  Rome  also,  Prince 
Fabrizio  Ruffo  di  Motta  Bagnara  has  made  the 
nation  a  present  of  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  and 
a  precious  collection  of  art  objects.  In  Florence 
likewise  Herbert  Percy  Home  an  Englishman  has 
bequeathed  to  it  in  his  will  a  Fourteenth  Century 
palace,  painstakingly  restored  by  him,  with  all  its 
rich  furniture,  library,  manuscripts,  tapestries, 
drawings  by  old  masters,  and  a  gallery  museum  that 
boasts  works  by  Domenico  Beccafumi,  Bartolommeo 
Caporali,  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  Filippino  Lippi,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  Luca  Signorelli,  and  Desiderio  da  Settig- 
nano. 

But  by  far  the  most  precious  of  all  is  Baron 
Franchetti's  gift  of  the  Ca'  d'Oro  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Lagoons. 

Arduino  Colasanti 
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MERCIE   AND   HIS   AMERICAN   AFFILIATIONS 


By  Lida  Rose  McCabk 

(See  page    15) 


w 


ITH  the  passing  of  Marius  Jean  Antonin 
Mercie,  December  14,  191G  comes  to  memory 
Frangois  Coppee's  lines: 

I.c  lilac  fsl  on  tlcui-ic 

Aiix  Jardiu  ilu   I.uxeiiiliour}!; 

for  lilac  was  not  only  abloom  there  but  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Observatoire,  upon  which  looked  the 
studio-home  of  one  of  the  "foremost  sculptor- 
painters  of  nineteenth-century  France"  that  morn- 
ing when  I  met  him  to  witness  the  last  payment 
on  his  statue  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  C.  S.  A., 
preparatory  to  its  shipment  to  America  and  to  learn 
from  him  the  story  of  its  making. 

Mercie  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  achievement, 
rich  and  famous.  His  dramatic  bronze  group 
"Gloria  Victis"  had  fixed  his  place  in  the  art  of 
France;  his  brilliant  "The  Genius  of  the  Arts"  (see 
page  45)  was  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  Louvre, 
in  its  female  figure  immortalizing  the  mother  of 
the  two  sons  that  survive  him.  Masters,  students 
and  the  public  were  familiar  with  his  marble 
"Quand  Meme"  and  his  bronze  "David"  in  the 
Luxembourg.  To  America  he  was  somewhat  known, 
for  the  Lafayette  statue  is  conspicuous  in  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  statue  was  designed 
in  collaboration  with  his  master  and  co-worker 
Falguiere  and  its  execution  is  variously  attributed 
to  their  pupils.  For,  like  most  Frenchmen  at  that 
period  and  largely  to  this  day,  he  would  keep 
his  best  work  for  France.  As  for  America,  he 
apparently  shared  in  the  then  popular  Parisian 
belief  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  us 
barbarians ! 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  statue,  unlike  the  Lafayette,  is 
Antonin  Mercie's  vmi  enfant.  If  unworthy  his 
highest  genius,  that  is  his  loss  no  less  than  ours, 
for  he  had  a  subject  worthy  the  best  of  France. 
With  the  exception  of  "Traveller"  Lee's  famous  war 
horse,  the  statue  is  almost  literally  Mercie's  handi- 
work. He  had  no  skill  in  the  modeling  of  a  horse 
and  he  intrusted  "Traveller"  to  Patere.  True  to 
academic  and  historic  tradition  and  oblivious  of 
photography's  brutal  honesty  Patere  converted  the 
General's  "homely  old  plug  of  a  warrior"  into  the 
graceful  thoroughbred  we  have  to-day  in  Lee  Circle, 
Richmond,  Virginia — "slowly  bearing  the  Confeder- 
ate hero  down  the  line." 

While  this  "splendid  work  of  art  and  perfect  like- 
ness of  Lee"  to  quote  chroniclers  of  its  unveiling 
(May  29,  1890)  was  but  one  of  many  by-products 
of  Mercie's  prodigiously  productive  life,  with  char- 
acteristic thoroughness  he  brought  to  its  creation 
a  surprizingly  intimate  acquaintance  with  and 
understanding  of  Virginia — all  that  went  to  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  the  South  of  the  Civil 
War.  Its  romance  and  chivalry  appealed  to  that  un- 
obtrusive sense  of  proportion,  poetic  grace  and 
tender  feeling  which  informed  Mercie,  who  was 
known  both  as  painter  and  sculptor.  He  had  con- 
jured up  his  ideal  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  from  his  preparatory  reading,  and  it  was 
with  no  small  expectancy,  he  told  me  later,  that  he 
awaited  the  representative  of  the  Lee   Monument 


Association  of  Virginia,  sent  to  Paris  to  pass  final 
judgment  on  his  work.  It  was  my  journalistic 
privilege  to  personally  conduct  the  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  M.  Mercie  and  to  note  the  impression 
he  "registered,"  an  impression  which  went  far  to 
justify  the  French  attitude  towards  Americans,  one 
that  our  artists  and  students  abroad  come  to  recog- 
nized in  time  at  its  just  value,  while  the  American 
layman  is  prone  to  misunderstand  it. 

In  the  envoy  M.  Mercie  met  the  typical  up-to- 
date  American  business  man,  boastful  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language,  impatient  of  delays 
and  with  a  fine  disdain  for  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. He  bristled  to  despatch  the  affair  on  hand 
on  this  day  and  to  be  off  to  pastures  new.  His 
appreciation  of  the  statue's  likeness  to  Lee  and  the 
fidelity  of  its  accoutrements,  however,  was  intelli- 
gently hearty.  Of  his  unfitness  for  the  mission, 
which  was  purely  a  diplomatic  one,  he  was  bliss- 
fully unconscious. 

A  life-size  plaster  model  of  the  statue  held  center 
stage  in  Mercie's  beautiful  studio.  On  the  wall 
hung  the  saddle,  boots  and  spurs  worn  by  the  Duke 
de  Chartres  in  our  Civil  War,  in  which  he  fought 
on  the  Union  side.  They  had  served  the  sculptor 
in  modeling  the  accoutrements  of  Lee  and  "Travel- 
ler." "The  Duke"  explained  M.  Mercie  "loaned 
them  to  me.  It  was  a  Union  soldier's  contribution 
to  the  perpetuation  in  bronze  of  a  Confederate  hero. 
Gentil,  nest  pas?"  From  a  chest  he  brought  forth 
the  General's  battle-stained  uniform  which  the  Lee 
family  had  forwarded  to  the  sculptor  from  Virginia. 
His  hat.  redolent  of  powder  and  time,  which  had  also 
served  as  a  model,  was,  in  honor  of  the  envoy,  atop 
its  plaster  counterpart. 

When  the  envoy  had  substantiated  his  approval 
by  paying  the  final  instalment  ($20,000.  if  I  recall 
rightly)  and  various  legal  papers  had  been  signed 
by  the  sculptor  and  writer  as  witness,  to  be  subse- 
quently deposited  under  the  statue  in  Richmond, 
M.  Mercie  with  the  graciousness  that  distinguished 
and  endeared  him,  said:  Voila  la  statue.  Elle  vous 
donrie  plaisir,  Monsieur?  Je  suis  bien  content!  I 
had  much  pleasure  in  making  it."  Then  continuing 
"Will  Monsieur  and — the  ladies"  his  eloquent  eyes 
embracing  the  writer  and  companion,  a  chic  Ameri- 
can sometime  resident  of  Paris  "do  me  the  honor 
to  breakfast  here  to-morrow  at  noon?" 

"Pressure  of  business  will  prevent  me.  Tell  him  I 
thank  him  very  much"  said  the  Envoy  making  for 
the  street  door.  It  was  a  situation  too  rare,  a 
journalistic  possibility  too  alluring  to  be  lost,  and 
M.  Mercie  was  assured  that  my  compatriot  was 
delighted  to  accept  his  gracious  hospitality. 
"And  you.  Mademoiselle — and  your  friend?" 
"Enchanted!" 

"Your  refusal  will  give  M.  Mercie  deep  offense"  it 
was  explained  to  the  envoy.  "It's  not  a  personal 
matter.  It's  the  Republic  of  France  extending  the 
glad  hand  to  the  United  States,  savez?  Your  re- 
fusal to  break  bread  with  its  foremost  genius  may 
lead  to  international  complications." 

What  could  the  discomfited,  perspiring,  hood- 
winked compatriot  do  but  reluctantly  succumb? 
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It  was  a  jolly  party  that  gathered  at  M.  Mercie's 
exquisitely  appointed  table,  for  he  had  bidden  two 
Frenchmen  to  meet  les  Amcricaines. 

Through  interpretation — not  as  decorous  we  fear 
as  the  occasion  warranted — M.  Mercie  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  fought  over  (verbally)  the 
battles  in  which  Lee  had  participated,  until  over- 
come by  martial  passion  and  linguistic  handicap 
our  hapless  victim  blurted  through  clenched  teeth 
to  our  joy  and  the  sculptor's  mystification :  "There's 
a  whole  lot  about  Lee,  Monsieur,  that  I  could  tell 

you,  if  I  could  only  speak  your  d n  lingo!" 

Following  M.  Mercie's  directions,  we  drove  from 
the  studio  to  the  foundry  in  which  the  statue  was 
cast  and  there  instructed  the  officials  as  to  its  ship- 
ment in  the  four  boxes  in  which  it  finally  reached 
America.  "My  friends"  said  the  envoy  to  me  on 
quitting  the  foundry  "thought  it  a  hazardous  under- 
taking for  me  to  come  to  France  alone  with  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  on  my  person  and  no  knowledge  of 
French,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  anything,  do  you?" 
M.  Mercie  thought  seriously  of  coming  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  unveiling  of  the  Lee  monument.  "I  will 
come"  he  said  jocosely  "if  Mademoiselle  will  find  me 
a  rich  American  wife!"  The  companion  of  his 
youth — the  woman  over  the  Louvre — was  an  early 
victim  of  consumption,  and  he  was  at  this  time  a 
widower.  Despite  assurance  that  the  desired  Dollar 
Princess  should  be  his,  he  did  not  come,  for  he  had 
horror  of  an  ocean  voyage.  "I  am  unable  to  come 
to  your  wonderful  America"  he  subsequently  wrote. 
"In  lieu  of  the  promised  rich  American  wife  I  do 
the  next  best  thing:  I  marry  a  kin  of  Lafayette." 
It  was  this  fact  that  led  in  1909  to  a  renewal  of 
the  friendship  so  happily  begun  in  Golden  Youth. 

Meanwhile  M.  Mercie  had  become  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Since  1898  he  had  been 
professor  of  drawing  and  sculpture  in  the  Beaux 
Arts,  a  position  he  held  to  his  death,  totaling  six- 
teen years.  Few  American  students  in  Paris  during 
this  period  escaped  the  sane,  wholesome  principle, 
the  love  of  form,  the  poetic  sense  that  informed  his 
teaching  and  which  his  work  throughout  Paris  and 
France  embodies.  For  while  "The  Genius  of  the 
Arts"  holds  its  own  over  the  portal  of  the  Louvre, 
a  younger  generation  has  come  to  know  him  through 
his  monument  to  Gounod  in  Park  Monceau,  his  stat- 
ues to  Cabanel  and  to  Coquelin  at  the  artist's  home 
in  Pont-aux-Dames,  the  facade  of  the  new  Sorbonne 
and  his  numerous  memorials  of  celebrity — an  art 
in  which  he  was  peculiarly  gifted.  Likewise  a  vital 
if  not  clarifying  link  had  been  forged  between 
Mercie  and  America  through  his  gifted  pupils — 
Herbert  Adams,  Paul  \V.  Bartlett,  Frederic  Mac 
Monnies,  E.  C.  Potter,  F.  W.  Ruck.stuhl. 

Born  in  Connecticut,  reared  in  France  from  his 
ninth  year,  Paul  Bartlett  literally  grew  up  with 
Mercie.  His  is  the  unique  position  of  having  shared 
fellow  membership  in  the  In.stitute  of  France  with 
his  famous  master — a  position  the  delicacy  of  which 
only  a  Frenchman  of  Mercie's  finesse  could  conserve. 
Through  Bartlett,  in  whom  American  sculpture  has 
just  pride,  our  students  in  Paris  the.se  latter  years 
had  open  sesame  to  Mercie.  For  no  one  save  Mercie's 
favorite  model — an  Italian  youth — was  credited  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  of  closer  touch  with  the  Master, 
and  Bartlett  as  "friend  at  Court"  was  assidiously 
sought.  The  others  we  have  mentioned  have  all 
distinguished  themselves  in  sculpture. 


This  American  affiliation  was  not  lo.st  on  Merci^ — 
man  and  sculptor.  Curiously,  it  was  upon  a  statue 
of  Francis  Key,  author  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" that  I  found  Mercie  at  work  the  fall  of  1909. 
A  model  was  posing  in  the  uniform  of  an  American 
middy. 

This,  his  third  and  last  contribution  to  the  monu- 
mental art  of  America,  was  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Marburg  of  Baltimore  who  presented 
the  statue  to  the  city.  A  duplicate  in  plaster 
was  shown  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
world  fair.  Mercie  chose  the  moment  when  Key 
espied  the  banner  while  still  floating  from  Ft. 
McHenry.     It  had  for  him  the  dramatic  thrill. 

Nothwithstanding  his  keen  interest  in  the  subject 
its  execution  hung  heavily  upon  him,  for  he  was 
enmeshed  in  the  domestic  tragedy  that  saddened 
his  latter  years.  His  wife — the  kin  of  Lafayette- 
had  eloped  with  one  of  his  pupils,  a  sculptor  of  Paris. 
She  was  suing  him  not  only  for  what  French  law 
entitled  her,  one-half  of  his  earnings  since  their 
marriage,  but  for  one-half  of  all  his  earnings  previ- 
ous to  their  union,  which  Paris  had  hailed  as  a 
peculiarly  fitting  one.  For  Madame  Mercie  (nee 
Chimay)  while  poor  in  purse  had  high  social 
position,  being  a  descendant  of  Lafayette  and  the 
Noailles,  while  Mercie  was  rich  and  famous.  Not 
handsome,  but  distinguee  after  the  manner  of  much 
of  Paris  femininity,  Madame  Mercie  was  vitally  in- 
terested in  sculpture.  She  posed  in  Domremy  for 
Mercie's  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  that  adorns  the 
birthplace  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  brought 
to  the  sculptor's  home  much  eclat.  Early  in  her 
marriage  she  converted  the  beautiful  studio  in 
which  the  statues  of  General  Lee  and  Francis  Key 
had  reached  fruition  into  a  theatre,  where  the 
cream  of  the  social,  scientific,  artistic  and  financial 
life  of  France  witnessed  the  first  moving  pictures 
ever  seen  in  Paris  outside  a  laboratory. 

The  subject  of  this  "modern  miracle"  as  the 
movie  was  then  dubbed,  was  the  celebrated  chemist 
Chevreul,  Director  of  the  Gobelin  Tapestry.  With 
bated  breath  sophisticated  Paris  followed  on  the 
screen  in  Mercie's  studio  the  daily  life  of  this  genius 
with  whom  each  guest  was  e>i  rapport — this  man 
who  outlived  his  hundredth  birthday  and  was  given 
a  public  funeral  by  the  city  of  Paris! 

This  and  much  more  I  learned  over  dejeziner  a 
deux  while  Mercie  reiterated  his  desire  to  come  to 
America.  He  dreamed  to  see  his  Francis  Key 
monument  unveiled,  an  event  which  took  place  the 
following  year  in  Baltimore.  That  year  unhappily 
Paris  was  inundated  with  flood,  and  he  had  not  the 
courage,  he  confessed,  to  break  from  his  moorings. 
Mercie  was  commissioned  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Bouguereau  to  make  a  memorial  statue  of  his  one- 
time master.  The  City  of  Paris  assigned  the  square 
at  the  head  of  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  in 
which  Bouguereau  had  his  studio  and  home,  which 
his  widow  (Elizabeth  Gardner)  inherited  and  oc- 
cupies. Mercie  was  close  to  Bouguereau  and  his 
American  wife,  and  the  statue  would  have  been  a 
real  labor  of  love,  but  he  felt  subconsciously  that 
the  hour  was  not  ripe  for  Bouguereau  in  monu- 
mental record,  and  so  at  seventy-one  he  joined  "the 
choir  invisible,"  leaving  his  beloved  Paris  the  poorer 
by  one  more  example  of  an  art  in  which  he  was 
one  of  France's  past  masters  of  memorial  sculpture. 
Lida  Rose  McCabe 
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FRENCH    IMPRESSIONISM    VS.    AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE 

By  Charles  L.  Buchanan 


PRECEDENT  dies  hard,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  world  thinks  in  ruts.  Instances 
of  an  exquisite  discrimination  are  rare.  The 
rule  is:  inept  judgments,  slovenliness  of  taste  con- 
fused with  tolerance  and  a  general  follow-the- 
leader  in  contemporary  appreciations. 

For  example,  take  the  question  of  that  kind  of 
landscape  painting  which  is  popularly  known  as 
French  impressionism.  At  the  very  outset  we  are 
confronted  by  a  discrepancy.  Why  was  the  word 
impressionism  ever  applied  to  a  point  of  view  es- 
sentially photographic,  premeditated  and  mechan- 
ical? The  gentlemen  included  by  the  term  were  en- 
gaged in  a  rendering  of  the  complexion  of  nature, 
not  with  the  spirit  of  nature.  That  attitude  of  mind 
with  which  Barbizon  set  up  its  easel  had  given  place 
to  a  reportorial  attitude,  the  attitude  of  the  note- 
book, essentially  vivid,  instantaneous  and  impersonal. 
The  fact  that  it  is  becoming  the  habit  to  speak  of 
these  painters  as  "Luminists"  rather  than  "Impres- 
sionists" is  significant.  Impressionists  they  were 
not.  But  even  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average 
man  has  not  quite  fixed  a  legitimate  value  upon  the 
contribution  these  painters  made  to  the  matter  of 
landscape  painting.  I  think  we  are  laboring  under 
a  misapprehension  as  regards  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  this  contribution,  and  I  think  this  misapprehen- 
sion detracts  from  the  measure  of  praise  and  in- 
telligent appreciation  that  we  owe  the  best  kind 
of  landscape  painting  produced  in  this  country 
to-day. 

Before  attempting  to  justify  this  contention  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  emphatically  lacking  any 
petty  desire  to  condemn.  If  I  were  a  picture  col- 
lector I  should  certainly  own  a  Monet — perhaps 
more  than  one — and  I  should  derive  a  good  deal  of 
delicious  pleasure  from  it.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  my  position  in  this  matter.  A  fine 
Monet — I  cannot  admit  the  rank  and  file — but  a 
fine  Monet,  is  representative  of  a  certain  exquisite 
phase  of  the  art  of  painting.  It  contributes  some- 
thing to  painting  that  has  not  been  done  before^ 
and  in  accordance  with  the  just  and  too  little  under- 
stood canons  of  a  genuine  and  artistic  appreciation 
we  accept  it  for  what  it  attempts  and  what  it 
achieves.  We  do  not  make  the  futile  and  sopho- 
moric  mistake  of  disqualifying  it  because  it  is  not 
Turner  or  Velasquez.  In  other  words  our  aesthetic 
organization  possesses  a  bump  of  locality;  we  say 
"how  pretty!"  and  tell  Durand-Ruel  to  send  the 
picture  home. 

But  now  comes  my  point.  Wherever  you  go — up 
hill,  down  dale — you  find  public  opinion  talking 
about  "light  and  air."  It  identifies  French  impres- 
sionism with  "light  and  air"  as  though  "light  and 
air"  were  the  exclusive  property  of  these  gentle- 
men. In  a  recent  invaluable  book  "Art  Talks  with 
Ranger"  we  find  even  this  unusually  intelligent 
painter  succumbing  to  this  nefarious  custom.  No 
one  even  talks  about  Turner's  "light  and  air"  or 
Corot's  "light  and  air,"  nor — a  humble  instance — 
("azin's  "light  and  air."  Always  this  interminable 
and,   I   dare  to  say,  unthinking  acceptance  of  the 


idea  that  Claude  Monet  conceived  and  executed  a 
rendering  on  canvas  of  nature  as  nature  had  never 
been  painted  before.  True,  he  did;  but  this  novelty 
of  vision  transpires  in  his  color  scheme.  Here  and 
here  alone  is  his  invaluable  contribution.  Up  to 
his  time  the  landscape  painter,  warned  perhaps 
through  some  si.xth  sense,  had  refrained  from  at- 
tempting to  reproduce  the  various  violets,  mauves, 
purples,  etc.,  of  nature  on  canvas.  It  is  possible — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  digression — to  believe  that 
these  colors  are  intrinsically  shallow  and  meretri- 
cious in  their  appeal  and  that  the  painter  who 
utilizes  them,  however  adroitly,  achieves  an  ulti- 
mate impression  of  triviality.  The  point  in  hand, 
however,  is  the  incontestable  fact  that  Monet  at 
his  top-notch  handles  nature  with  a  kind  of  sensu- 
ous and  very  delicate  ardor.  His  pictures  are  in- 
dubitably pretty  and  his  appeal  is  both  effusive  and 
ingratiating.  But — and  you  had  better  prepare 
your  injunction — it  is  possible  to  contend  that  in 
so  far  as  light  and  air  is  concerned  his  very  method 
of  painting  defeats  his  own  ends,  for  we  find  the 
sum  total  of  his  effect  less  vivid,  vibratory  and  lu- 
minous than  we  find  it  in  that  kind  of  painting 
supremely  fathered  by  Pere  Corot  and  exhibited  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  by  such  a  pair  of 
excellent  painters  as  Alden  Weir  and  J.  Francis 
Murphy.  At  first  blush,  this  sounds — well — per- 
haps just  a  little  daring;  but  I  am  convinced  that  if 
any  honest  pair  of  eyes  will  inquire  into  this  matter 
they  will  detect  a  substratum  of  reasonableness  in 
my  point  of  view. 

As  I  understand  the  matter — always  admitting 
the  possibility  of  my  being  in  error — French  im- 
pressionism represents  a  sort  of  color  stenography, 
an  attempt  to  catch  the  snap,  shimmer  and  sparkle 
of  a  live  nature  as  opposed  (presumably)  to  the 
elaborately  counterfeit  nature  of  studio  painting. 
We  all  know  the  theory  on  w'hich  it  is  founded:  to 
the  effect  that  the  opposition  of  broken  color 
achieves  (at  a  certain  distance)  a  more  acute  ap- 
peal than  that  method  of  painting  in  which  the 
blending  of  color  is  primarily  conceived  on  the 
palette,  and  then  placed  soberly  and  solidly  upon  the 
canvas.  I  think  we  need  not  enter  into  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  the  matter  such  as  varnish, 
glaze,  etc.,  for  this  article  is  concerned  not  with 
means  but  with  effect.  And  it  seems  to  me,  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  that  the  effect  of  a  canvas 
of  Monet  is  less  permanently  acute  in  its  appeal  than 
the  effect  of,  well  such  a  canvas  as  Homer  Martin's 
view  of  the  Seine  in  the  Metropolitan.  I  do  not 
even  concede  that  the  carrying  power  of  a  IMonet 
is  any  greater  than  the  carrying  power  of  this 
Martin  or  a  picture  of  Murphy's  like  the  "Upland 
Pastures"  owned  by  Mr.  Lewisohn.  If  it  is,  then  I 
am  incapable  of  seeing  it.  But  I  am  not  basing  my 
point  of  view  on  a  mere  matter  of  personal  taste, 
idiosyncra.sy  of  vision,  etc.  I  am  basing  it  on  a 
more  concrete  foundation:  and  here  I  think  is  the 
very  significant  gist  of  the  matter. 

Monet  has  been  a  prolific  painter,  a  man  who  has 
subjected  himself  to  very  little  critical   inspection 
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if  any  at  all,  an  experimentalist,  a  reporter  in  paint. 
In  other  words  a  quick  thinker;  but  not  a  deep 
thinker.  What  is  the  result?  A  certain  super- 
ficiality, not  only  of  the  man's  attitude  of  mind  but 
— and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point — the  man's 
workmanship  as  well.  It  is  a  literal  impossibility 
for  a  painter  to  combine  the  instantaneous  facility 
and  fluency  of  the  sketch  with  that  sense  of  poise, 
solidity  and  depth  of  feeling  which  is  the  supreme 
and  satisfying  characteristic  of  the  so-called  tonal 
type  of  painting.  No  painter  known  to  us  has  ever 
satisfactorily  reconciled  Corot's  notorious  fertility 
with  the  beauty  of  his  workmanship.  If  Corot's 
productiveness  was  as  great  as  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted, he  is  simply  a  phenomenon  among  painters 
very  much  as  Mozart  is  a  phenomenon  in  music. 
A  canvas  by  Monet  spells  haste.  It  is  conceived 
primarily  to  carry  across  the  room  and  hit  one  hard. 
But  this  strength  is  a  deceptive  strength.  There  is 
no  second  wind,  so  to  speak;  and  I  should  like  to 
urge  a  consideration  of  this  matter  upon  those  of 
our  painters  who  are  dissipating  year  in  and  year 
out  an  incontestable  talent  upon  a  rapid  notation 
of  flower  gardens  and  young  girls  in  easy  attitudes 
with  parasols  and  so  forth.  Clever,  yes,  but  to-day 
everybody  is  clever.  We  need  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  cleverness;  and  yet  those  misguided 
manipulators  of  palette  and  brush  heap  paint  upon 
a  defenceless  canvas,  scramble  through  a  morning's 
work  and  think  they  have  painted  a  picture! 

Turn  from  this  very  modern  and  equally  meretri- 
cious method  to  a  canvas  of  Weir's  that  I  saw 
exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the  Lotos  Club  in  this 
city.  It  was  an  upright — I  did  not  ascertain  the 
dimensions  but  at  a  guess  I  should  place  it  about  or 
a  little  larger  than  20  x  30  inches.  The  picture 
represented — depending  on  the  locality — middle 
May  or  early  June.  The  tone  was  of  course  essen- 
tially green,  but  you  did  not  fail  to  detect  an  inde- 
scribably lovely  blue  and  violet  and  gold.  Heat  fairly 
sizzled  in  it,  humidity  fairly  oozed.  Your  gaze 
reverted  to  this  picture  from  every  corner  of  the 
room.  At  a  distance  the  thing  glittered  and  sparkled 
like  a  jewel,  but  like  a  jewel  it  also  glittered  and 
sparkled  near  by.  Important  point!  For  the  differ- 
ence between  this  kind  of  workmanship  and  the 
workmanship  of  the  average  picture  by  Monet  is 
precisely — as  I  see  it — the  difference  between  the  ef- 
fect of  shallowness,  of  superficiality  in  the  one,  of 
permanence  and  solidity  of  expression  in  the  other. 
Given  the  same  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  handling, 
the  Weir  possesses  a  worth  the  Monet  lacks;  for  the 
Monet  is  surface  but  the  Weir  is  both  surface  and 
depth.  Back  of  the  complexion  of  a  picture,  of 
Weir's  or  of  Murphy's,  back  of  the  skin-deep  beauty 
of  surface,  the  final  thin  coating  of  paint,  there 
exists  a  deeper  body  of  paint  that  accomplishes 
something  of  that  su.staining  effect  for  the  surface 
of  the  picture  that  the  sustaining  pedal  in  your 
piano  accomplishes  for  your  melody. 


Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  effect  is 
achieved  merely  by  some  clever  admixture  of 
medium,  some  adroit  method  of  glazing.  I  have 
repeatedly  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Murphy:  "What 
gives  your  pictures  their  indescribable  look  of 
luminosity,  of  depth?"  and  he  has  invariably  an- 
swered "paint."  As  I  look  at  a  picture  of  his  I 
receive  an  impression  of  vitality  and  verisimilitude 
that  I  do  not  receive  from  a  Monet.  The  Monet  is 
so  much  paint,  the  Murphy  is  an  evocation.  It 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  breathed  onto  the 
canvas.  It  swims.  Clean-cut  as  a  whistle,  it  is  never- 
theless enveloped  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  bath  of — 
well,  what  shall  I  say? — to  me  it  is  a  veritable 
spiritualizing  of  paint.  And  this  effect  is  attained 
by  the  constant  painting  and  repainting  these  pic- 
tures are  subjected  to. 

As  a  boy,  Murphy  was  apprenticed  to  a  sign 
painter.  Painting  to  him  is  an  art,  but  it  is  also 
a  trade.  A  picture  remains  in  his  studio  anywhere 
from  two  to  eight,  to  ten  years,  before  it  goes  upon 
the  market.  There  is  more  than  one  coat  of  paint 
upon  it  when  it  goes.  And  it  is  not  irrational  to 
claim  that  the  sum  total  of  these  successive  coats  of 
paint  attain  to  a  degree  of  driving  power  compared 
to  which  the  thin,  ephemeral  surface  of  a  Monet 
appears  inadequate  in  substance  and  certainly  defi- 
cient in  that  miraculous  play  of  light,  that  hide  and 
seek  of  color  which  is  inherent  only  in  this  patient 
building  of  paint  upon  paint.  A  sky  of  Murphy's 
is  like  a  piece  of  ivory;  a  foreground  of  Murphy's, 
for  all  its  exquisite  and  myriad  intricacy  of  touch, 
is  solid  earth.  In  other  words  there  is  weight  in 
the  picture.  As  I  think  of  Monet  I  unconsciously 
compare  him  to  the  French  composer  Claude  De- 
bussy. Both  men  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  im- 
press certain  ultra-subtle  effects  have  failed,  so  to 
speak,  to  cultivate  a  body  to  their  work.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  future  composer  will  utilize 
Debussy's  harmonic  system  in  its  proper  proportion 
as  a  mere  superstructure  to  a  more  concrete  artistic 
platform.  Monet's  color  sense  has  already  influenced 
the  entire  present  generation  of  painters.  But  we 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  inaccurately  attribu- 
ting to  Monet  effects  which  he  may  have  attempted  to 
secure  but  which,  we  contend,  he  failed  to  secure  in 
any  permanent  and  satisfying  measure. 

If  our  own  painters  had  had  anything  like  the 
amount  of  exploitation  these  foreign  painters  have 
had,  who  can  say  to  what  degree  of  prestige  they 
might  not  have  attained?  So  I  beg  you  when  you 
ne.xt  look  at  a  Murphy  or  a  Weir,  to  look  at  them 
with  your  eyes  purged  of  prejudice  and  preconceived 
points  of  view.  I  think  you  will  eventually  admit 
that  this  arid  hillside  of  Murphy's  is  just  as  vivid 
in  its  rendering  of  atmosphere  as  you  could  wish — 
with  the  additional  merit  of  a  depth  of  feeling,  a 
homely,  frugal  kind  of  poetry  which  you  will  vainly 
look  for  in  French  impressionism. 

Charles  L.  Buchanan 
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ART   THAT   WILL    LAST   A   THOUSAND   YEARS 


By  John  Falcon 


y^RT   that   will   last   for  a   thousand   years:    art 

/A     that  will  give  pleasure  to  millions  of  people 

— this  is  the  carefully  worked-out  conception 

that  is  in  process  of  being  realized  at  the  eastern 

foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  canvas  for  this  great  picture  covers  three 
and  a  half  square  miles.    A  million  years  have  been 


It  is  into  this  landscape  of  glowing  colors  that 
artists  are  to  carry  waterfalls  and  fountains  which 
will  not  have  their  like  anywhere  else  on  the  earth's 
surface.  In  certain  ways  they  will  more  than  rival 
the  work  of  Le  Notre  and  Louis  XIV.  At  Ver- 
sailles, Nature  had  done  little  and  the  vision  of 
the  artist  could  not  be  carried  out  without  vast 
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■.•  Cave  of  Satirx  in'  Middi.k  of  Rock.     In  tiik  Faci:  ok  This  Hock  It  Is 
TO  Caiivf.  a  C'ikeat  Statte  of  Chief  Joseph 


consumed  in  stretching  it  within  its  frame.  At 
the  western  door  of  Denver,  nine  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  city  limits  and  at  the  foot  of  the  igneous 
rocks  which  make  the  mighty  heights  of  the 
Rockies,  ten  thousand  feet  of  alluvial  measures 
have  been  slowly  uplifted.  Once  resting  in  hori- 
zontal layers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  which  over- 
spread these  western  plains,  they  are  today  tilted 
nearly  on  end.  Upon  the  bottom  layer  of  old  red 
sandstone,  a  thou.sand  feet  in  thickness,  frost  and 
heat  and  water  have  been  at  work,  century  after 
century,  chiseling  strange  and  wonderful  forms, 
hollowing  out  grottoes  and  caves  and  leaving  over- 
hanging precipices  and  perpendicular  walls,  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  Near  at  hand  be- 
tween two  peaks,  a  mountain  stream,  rushing  down 
from  the  snowclad  summits,  has  cut  a  passageway 
through  a  pictures(|uc  canyon. 


expenditures.  Here,  Nature  has  done  everything. 
The  expenditure  which  will  convert  into  power  the 
volume  of  waters  which  come  leaping  down  through 
the  canyon  will  have  provided  a  head  of  six  hundred 
feet  for  the  purposes  of  the  artist,  to  transform  into 
cascades  and  fountains.  How  Le  Notre  would  have 
revelled,  had  he  had  this  great  mountain  stream 
and  these  extraordinary  rock  formations  to  touch 
with  his  genius! 

For  a  full  mile  the  dozen  groups  of  the  Red  Rocks 
stretch  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  sight 
from  the  upper  windows  of  Denver.  Words  do  not 
serve  to  describe  in  any  sufficient  way  the  infinite 
variety,  the  interest  and  charm  to  be  found  in  the 
forms  which  Nature  has  carved  from  these  red 
conglomerates.  One  can  .spend  a  day  and  then  come 
back  for  successive  days  of  exploration  and  in  each 
visit  find  new  places  and  new  beauties.  It  is  a 
veritable  labvrinth  of  charm  and  wonderment.    With 
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almost  unlimited  water,  under  so  great  a  pressure, 
and  with  the  varied  form  of  the  rocks  in  which  to 
work,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  wrought  to 
delight  the  eye.  While  at  Versailles  it  requires  an 
expenditure  of  eighty  thousand  francs  to  operate 
the  fountains  for  but  a  few  hours,  here,  after  the 
first  installation  of  the  water  pipes  the  cost  will  be 
next  to  nothing,  for  during  the  summer  months 
the  melting  snows  send  down  more  than  double 
the  average  volume  of  water. 

But  it  is  at  night,  after  the  details  of  this  land- 
scape shall  be  fully  painted  in,  that  the  series  of 
magnificent  cascades  and  fountains,  which  will  drop 
for  more  than  half  a  mile  down  through  these  rock 
formations,  will 
be  in  their  fullest 
glory.  The 
strange  forms 
and  groupings 
furnish  opportun- 
ity for  water 
effects  of  the 
most  novel  and 
picturesque  de- 
scription. These 
will  be  thrown 
into  relief  at 
night  by  artistic 
groupings  of  elec- 
tric lights.  Every 
conceivable  beau- 
ty of  lighting  can 
be  called  into 
effect  amidst  such 
surroundings.  So 
lighted,  the  water 
falling  in  veils  of 
mist  from  the 
towering  rocks  or 
springing  up 
within  the  grot- 
toes or  stepping 
down  in  broad 
cascade  s — the 
contrast  of  bril- 
liant color  and 
deep  shadow — 
will  furnish  a 
veritable  fair  y- 
land. 

Into  this  fairy 
scheme  of  color  it  is  proposed  to  bring  audiences 
such  as  no  other  place  of  audition  in  the  world 
can  accommodate — fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
people- — to  hear  the  works  of  the  masters; 
not  because  the  surroundings  are  beautiful, 
but  because  between  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
two  great  rocks — Creation  Rock  and  the  Rock  of 
Coie.s — Nature  has  hollowed  out  the  most 
wonderful  auditorium  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  was  the  first  great  singer  to 
come  here  to  test  its  powers  and  she  wrote  "Never 
in  any  opera  house,  the  world  over,  have  I  found 
more  perfect  acoustic  properties  than  those  under 
Creation  Rock  in  the  Natural  Auditorium  at  Mount 
Morrison.  I  predict  that  some  day  twenty  thousand 
people  will  assemble  there  to  listen  to  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces.     Never  under  any  roof  have 


I  sung  with  greater  ease  or  had  greater  delight  in 
singing." 

It  is  probable  that  the  organ  which  will  be  erected 
here  will  be  unique  among  the  world's  instruments. 
It  was  planned  with  the  late  Hope-Jones  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Park  of  the  Red  Rocks. 
The  organ  console  and  the  main  organ  will  adjoin 
the  stage  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  under  the 
overhanging  rock  that  stands  at  right  angles  to 
"Creation"  and  "Coios"  and  forms  the  natural 
sounding-board.  But  the  great  diaphones  will  be 
built  in  the  Cave  of  Saturn  opening  from  the  side 
of  Creation  Rock  two  hundred  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  audience.    Other  sections  of  the  organ,  played 

electrically,  are  to 
be  installed  in 
different  groups 
of  rocks.  One  for 
'cellos  and  violins 
will  be  established 
on  the  Rock  of 
Kronos  five  hun- 
dred feet  away ; 
others  hidden  on 
cliffs  or  in  distant 
grottoes  but  all 
will  be  played 
from  the  one  con- 
sole. Does  this 
seem  possible! 
Only  those  who 
have  heard  can  re- 
alize the  extraor- 
dinary carrj'ing 
power  of  sound 
amidst  these 
rocks,  where  the 
faintest  note  of  a 
violin  reaches  the 
most  distant  part 
of  the  auditorium. 
This  auditorium 
is  one  of  Nature's 
marvels  and  will 
be  a  delight  to 
music  lovers  in 
the  centuries  to 
come.  That  here 
music  takes  on  a 
new  and  extraor- 
dinary charm  is 
the  testimony  not  only  of  Mary  Garden  but  of 
Parkes  Cadman  and  a  thousand  others  who  have 
been  under  the  spell  of  these  great  rocks. 

There  are  other  forms  of  art  which  will  have  a 
place  in  this  setting  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Just  outside  the  lower  rocks  is  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  a  combination  of  rock  and  three  sides 
of  sloping  hill,  surrounding  a  fan-shaped  piece  of 
level  ground,  where  fifty  thousand  people  could 
witness  either  a  baseball  game  or  a  battle  spec- 
tacle in  which  a  thousand  performers  could  take 
part.  And  before  the  setting  shall  be  complete, 
both  the  sculptor  and  the  architect  have  their  work 
to  do. 

This  park  was  once  a  favorite  resort  of  the  red 
men  of  the  plains,  and  out  of  the  perpendicular 
height  of  Creation  Rock,  it  is  proposed  to  carve 
a    memento    of    a    famous    American    Indian    who 
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camped  in  this  natural  fortress  and  hunted  and 
fought  on  the  plains  below.  The  noble  face  and 
superb  figure  of  Chief  Joseph  have  been  chosen. 
This  chieftain  conducted  his  people  upon  a  retreat 
that  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history  for 
fifteen   hundred   miles   across    difficult    rivers   and 
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through  unbroken  forest  while  three  military  forces 
were  in  pursuit  of  him. 

This  is  a  fitting  selection.  The  writer  met  Chief 
Joseph  one  night  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
with  his  captor  General  Miles.  In  the  box  with 
General  Miles  were  many  handsome  men,  but  Chief 
Joseph  was  facile  princeps.  His  superb  carriage 
and  quiet  dignity  impressed  all  who  saw  him.  His 
life  had  been  distinguished  by  wise  administration 
for  his  people — by  justice,  by  courage  in  confronting 
dangers  and  by  humanity.  It  is  this  magnificent 
type  that  has  been  chosen  to  perpetuate  the  North 
American  Indian  for  all  time — carved  in  heroic 
size,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  into  the  face  of 
Creation  Rock. 

In  keeping  with  the  surroundings  an  extraor- 
dinary building  for  a  unique  purpose,  namely,  to 
provide  a  summer  home  for  our  Presidents,  is  to 
represent  the  art  of  the  architect  in  this  landscape. 
The  low  peak  which  crowns  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  Bear  Creek  Canyon  offers  a  site  which  the 
world's  most  eminent  architect  might  justly  covet 
upon  which  to  leave  an  example  of  his  skill.  Only 
seventy-four  hundred  feet  in  height,  Mount  Falcon 
drops  down  precipitously  for  a  thousand  feet  to  the 
west  as  well  as  to  the  east  and  north.  Its  summit 
has  been  reached  by  automobile  from  Denver,  in 
an  actual  run,  within  sixty  minutes.  Yet  it  com- 
mands views  in  every  direction  rivaling  those  of 
Pike's  Peak.     This  site,  so  extraordinary,  demanded 


architecture  that  should  be  in  keeping  with  its 
grandeur  and  marvelous  beauty,  and  this  required 
an  architect  who  would  be  able  to  grasp  in  full 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  site  and  depart  from 
the  commonplace.  To  the  genius  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Benedict,  a  student  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  later 
with  Carrere  & 
Hastings  in  New 
York,  but  now  in  the 
forefront  of  West- 
ern architects,  is  to 
be  accredited  the  de- 
sign which  is  here 
reproduced.  It 
would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  one  better 
suited  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  site. 

The  great  West 
has  reason  to  know 
that  an  Eastern 
President  does  not 
comprehend  too 
easily  its  complex 
problems.  The  Capi- 
tal of  the  United 
States  was  located 
on  the  Potomac  when 
there  were  only  thir- 
teen states  and  there 
was  no  population  to 
mention  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  West 
believes  that  if  the 
President  of  the 
United  States  could 
spend  one  or  two 
months  of  his  summer  vacation  on  this  site,  looking 
down  over  the  vast  plains  and  back  into  the  immensi- 
ties of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  would  go  home  with 
a  broader  vision  of  national  affairs.  And  the  dry, 
invigorating  air,  fresh  from  the  snow-clads,  the  cool 
nights  and  the  delightful  days  which  invite  to  motor 
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and  climb,  would  send  him  back  to  the  Potomac 
rebuilt  in  body  as  well  as  refreshed  and  broadened 
in   mind. 

When  built  and  furnished,  the  President's  Sum- 
mer Home  on  Mount  Falcon  is  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  governors  of  the  twenty-two  states  west  of 

the  Mississippi  River  

and  to  stand  ready  for 
the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent whenever  he  may 
choose  to  occupy  it — 
for  a  day  or  a  week 
or  a  month,  as  may 
serve  his  convenience. 

People  have  not  yet 
begun  to  take  into 
consideration  the 
changes  which  the  fly- 
ing planes  and  the 
Zeppelins  are  destined 
to  work  in  our  meth- 
ods of  living.  With 
the  horse  dragging  a 
wheeled  vehicle  slowly 
along  muddy  roads, 
mountain  tops  were 
unused  except  by 
those  to  whom  their 
inaccessibility  made 
them  desirable  fort- 
resses. But  we  are 
within  a  very  few 
years  of  the  time 
when  the  flying  ma- 
chine will  be  entirely 
safe  for  public  use. 
Who  will  wish  to  live 
in    the   cities   or  the 


valleys  when,  in  twenty  minutes'  time,  he  can  be 
whisked  off  to  a  mountain  top  with  its  magnificent 
views  and  perfect  air? 

This  dream  of  art — this  art  work — that  shall  be 
in  existence  a  thousand  years  from  now  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  a  man  who  is  not  an  artist 
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himself  but  who  possesses  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
one  whose  previous  work  has  brought  him  much 
into  contact  with  artists.  Upon  a  visit  to  Denver 
where  he  has  interests  he  was  taken  by  his  son, 
who  had  also  a  fondness  for  nature  and  the  beauti- 
ful, to  visit  the  formations  of  the  Red  Rocks,  which 
although  within  sight  of  the  State  Capitol  had 
remained  almost  a  terra  incognita  except  to  geo- 
logical students,  through  lack  of  bridges  across 
several  ravines.  For  days  the  two  wandered  on  foot 
exploring  the  rocks,  climbing  up  through  caves  to 
pinnacles  giving  the  most  wonderful  views  of  city 
and  plain  and  again  clambering  up  the  rugged 
precipices  of  Mount  Morrison.  Though  only  eight 
thousand  feet  in  height,  it  commands  views  as 
magnificent  as  those  at  Pike's  Peak  and  vastly  more 
interesting,  because  of  the  intimate  character  of 
the  scenery  which  lies  at  its  base — the  farms, 
valleys  and  plains  and  Denver  itself. 

Between  two  peaks,  one  rising  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  and  the  ether  seventy-four  hun- 
dred feet,  comes  down  a  rushing  mountain  stream 
whose  waters  are  as  clear  as  crystal.  Both  are 
perfect  peaks,  with  abrupt  descents  to  the  west  as 
well  as  to  the  east — a  very  unusual  occurrence  along 
the  eastern  front  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
views  from  the  lower  summits  of  the  front  hills 
are  usually  cut  off  by  the  higher  slopes  rising  up 
to   the   west,    until   finally   they   culminate    in    the 
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snow-clad  summits,  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  ocean's  level.  It  is  a  marvelous 
region  of  parks,  peaks  and  canyons,  gathered  within 
an  area  of  half  a  dozen  square  miles  on  either  side 
of  Bear  Creek.  Realizing  how  important  it  was 
that  such  a  scenic  region  should  not  be  left  to 
the  chance  of  adverse  owners,  whose  ideas  might 


Crows  Rock 
Us  eastern  side  furnishes  seats  for  natural  amphitheatre, 
where  40,000  people   might  witness  a   baseball  game  or  a 
military  spectacle 

differ  as  to  its  art  values,  steps  were  taken  to  gather 
it  into  a  single  holding. 

The  plans  for  its  development  were  not  worked 
out  in  a  day.  They  required  many  trips  out  from 
New  York  and  a  hundred  delightful  days  of  explora- 
tion spent  on  foot  and  on  horseback — to-day  climb- 
ing slowly  up  the  front  crags  of  Mount  Morrison, 
to-morrow  ascending  from  the  rear  by  way  of  Bear 
Creek.  Days  were  spent  in  hunting  locations  for 
roads  and  in  surveys  for  a  railway  to  the  summit 
of  the  higher  peak.  This  was  not  work.  It  was 
the  most  interesting  and  delightful  play,  and  the 
man  whose  health  had  been  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  exactions  which  New  York  imposes  upon 
its  workers  grew  strong  and  vigorous,  and  his 
friends  said  ten  years  younger.  At  last,  when  he 
had  his  plans  fairly  in  hand,  he  laid  them  before 
the  Exchanges  of  Denver — plans  which  combined 
with  the  wonders  Nature  had  perfomied  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  city  would  give  Denver  the  most 
wonderful  park  near  any  great  city  on  the  globe. 
Enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  Exchanges  promised  a 
system  of  boulevards  and  electric  rapid-transit  at 
an  early  date. 

The  problems  in  the  development  of  this  Mount 
Morrison  region  are  many  beside  those  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  sculptor  and  the  musician.  The  engineer 
has  not  only  to  bring  the  waters  of  Bear  Creek 
around  the  mountain  side  for  three  miles  and  drop 
them  in  penstocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  canyon  for 
power,  but  he  will  have  the  intricate  piping  through 
the  rocks  required  for  fountains  and  cascades. 
First  of  all  there  were  miles  of  roadways  and  paths 
to  be  built  through  the  park,  up  Mount  Falcon  and 
along  the  vonderful  skyline  between  Mount  Falcon 


and  Eden  Park.  The  reaching  of  the  pinnacle  on 
Creation  Rock  by  easy  stairways  involved  no  small 
difficulties.  An  entrance  was  found  on  the  north 
side,  from  which  it  was  possible  by  clambering 
through  or  under  outlying  rocks  to  reach  the  Cave 
of  Saturn.  Thence,  by  an  unsuspected  passageway, 
the  visitor  reaches  a  wooden  stairway  suspended 
in  the  air  between  the  solid  walls  of  the  cave. 
Climbing  this,  he  suddenly  emerges  upon  the  outer 
face  of  the  rock,  with  magnificent  views  of  the 
natural  auditorium  at  his  feet,  the  park,  the  lakes 
beyond  the  Mount  Morrison  Hotel,  the  plains  and 
Denver.  Thence  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps  of 
costly  cutting  out  of  the  solid  rock  lead  to  the 
platform  which  crowns  the  pinnacle.  So  the  loca- 
tion of  roads  and  paths  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  survey  as  patient  search  for  the  most  available 
opportunities  to  carry  them  around  difficult  places. 
The  first  profile  of  the  survey  for  a  railway  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Morrison  which  was  sent  on 
to  New  York  showed  one  trestle  seventy-five  feet 
high  and  five  hundred  feet  long.  A  personal  visit 
succeeded,  by  throwing  the  road  to  the  south,  in 
giving  a  roadbed  where  every  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  of  solid  masonry.  This  required  in 
places  cutting  through  almost  perpendicular  granite 
ledges.  Nearly  a  year  was  necessary  for  hoisting 
the  heavy  machinery  needed  at  the  summit.  Of 
this  road,  when  completed,  the  Denver  Times  said: 
"The  new  road  just  opened  has  given  to  Colorado 
one   of   the   wonders   of   the    modem    world.     Ten 
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TOWN  AND   COUNTRY 
EMBELLISHMENT 


SOMETHING   DONE 


G.  Glen  Gould 


I  SHOULD  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
The  Art  World  is  already  a  power  in  New- 
York  City.  The  article  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  page  285  entitled  "Where  There  Is  No 
Vision"  called  attention  to  the  ugliness  of  the  pro- 
jecting signs  and  warned  that  this  course  if  con- 
tinued would  ultimately  lead  to  the  deterioration 
and  ruin  of  America's  greatest  street. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Association  has  been  working 
ever    since    the    erection    of    the    Landay    sign,    a 


shows  that  when  such  matters  are  adequately  pre- 
sented, good  citizens  are  always  responsive.  In 
face  of  the  public  spirit  shown  by  Mr.  Landay  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  other  merchants  main- 
taining projecting  signs  will  not  fall  into  line,  and 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  working  pi-o  bono  publico. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  public  spirit  of  these  offenders, 
I  wish  merely  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  signs  still  disfigure  Fifth  Avenue.  I 
would   bid    them    note   the   public    spirit   so    finely 


I.AxnAv's  New  Sigx  on-  Fifth  Ave, 


matter  of  over  a  year  I  think,  for  its  removal; 
but  has  been  unable  with  all  the  arguments  and 
influence  which  its  "Committee  on  Signs"  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  matter  to  effect  this. 

The  weight  of  The  Art  World  and  the  re- 
spect shown  its  opinion  are  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  shortly  after  the  above-mentioned  article  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number  Mr.  Landay  saw 
the  light  and  has  removed  his  most  objectionable 
sign.  This  was  the  worst  sign  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  The  Art  World  should  congratulate  itself 
upon  effecting  this  great  improvement.     It  merely 


shown  by  Mr.  Landay.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  display  the  same  sort  of  civic  loyalty 
and  complete  the  work  so  effectively  begun  The 
Art  World. 

Now  that  this  matter  has  been  properly  brought 
to  their  consideration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Alfred  Kohn  Shoe  store,  Huyler,  French  Shriner  & 
Urner,  the  Gotham  Hosiery  Shop  and  Cook's  Tours 
Company  will  aid  this  work  of  improvement  by  re- 
moving their  projecting  signs  and  thus  using  their 
good  offices  in  discouraging  the  Junking  of  Fifth 
Avenue. 

G.  Glen  Gould 
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THE    /ESTHETIC    IDEAL 

By  Fb.  Roussel-Despierres 

Translated  from  the  French 

iOOK    11     CHAPTER    \  — Continual 


A  LONGSIDE  of  these  duties  there  presents  itself 
A\  an  interdiction  against  offering  violence  to 
rights  acknowledged  as  personal.  These 
rights  we  will  sum  up  in  the  loftiest  one  of  them  all, 
and  place  them  thus  under  a  holier  and  stronger  safe- 
guard, one  that  is  sovereignly  to  be  admired,  name- 
ly the  Ideal.  Thus  one  of  the  essential  laws  of 
morality  must  consist  in  respecting  the  fully  con- 
ceived Ideal  in  the  case  of  the  other  man,  an  ideal 
which,  as  governing  life,  is  the  veritable  reason 
of  existence. 

If  one  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things,  respect  for 
the  Ideal  consecrates  the  upholding  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  individual  recognized  by  law  or  the  social 
conventions,  and  these  other  rights,  not  formulated 
and  still  more  sacred,  which  imply  the  will  to  real- 
ize the  Ideal.  Amid  the  conflict  of  rights,  even  in 
a  society  of  the  better  kind,  which  can  not  be 
avoided,  always  the  right  of  the  Ideal  will  be  the 
supreme,  intangible  right  over  which  none  will  or 
ought  to  prevail.  That  is  the  very  essence  of  right, 
because  it  is  the  groundwork  of  individual  exis- 
tence. Lowering  his  own  ideal  before  that  of  an- 
other, the  individual  may  renounce  himself;  but 
if  society  has  the  right  to  exact  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life  for  it,  society  has  not  the  right  to  impose  on 
him  the  sacrifice  of  his  soul. 

The  Ideal  is  the  very  aim  of  active  morality; 
now — and  this  is  a  point  I  have  established  in  an- 
other chapter — the  right  of  obeying  the  moral  con- 
science is  precisely  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
individual  right.  Thus  the  respect  for  the  Ideal 
appears  as  the  natural  and  necessary  base  of  a  sys- 
tem of  positive  morality. 

This  morality  is  free,  since  desire  and  dreams 
from  which  the  Ideal  is  born  are  entirely  personal 
facts,  and  thus  they  escape  from  the  influence  of 
external  wills.  Among  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
Ideal  the  aesthetic  conception,  believe  me,  is  the 
only  one  which  might  become  universal,  because 
beauty  is  the  fundamental  and  universal  element 
of  desire.  No  ideal  is  freer  and  no  morality  as 
free,  and  in  consequence  more  fruitful,  than  aes- 
thetic morality.  Never  insistent,  it  creates  joy, 
love  and  beauty  while  breathing  them  out.  If  life 
has  any  sense,  it  is  an  aesthetic  sense.  What  is 
the  good  of  a  life  without  beauty,  without  joy, 
without  love?  If  the  dream  of  the  aesthetic  life, 
if  the  ideal  toward  which  desire  aspires  were  im- 
possible chimeras,  who  knows  whether  it  were 
worth  while  to  preserve  existence,  and  if  that  fan- 
tasy of  the  Suicide  of  the  Cosmos  imagined  by 
Hartmann  would  not  be  our  most  consoling  hope? 

It  is  scarcely  anything  else  but  animal  morality, 
that  of  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Esthetic 
morality,  on  the  contrary,  is  truly  human,  since  it 
calls  on  us  to  realize  the  loftiest  aspirations  of 
thought — and  if  the  divine  word  which  one  ought 
to  reserve  hereafter  to  express  what  there  is  in 
man  that  is  more  than  human — I  mean  to  speak 
of  an  already  forefelt  future — if  the  divine  word 
has  a  meaning  still — aesthetic  morality  is  more  than 


human;  it  becomes  divine  when  it  leads  our  soul 
to  that  virtue  which  was  alien  to  the  god  of  the 
Christians  as  it  was  to  the  gods  of  the  pagans — 
smiling  charity. 

For  there  lies  the  limit  of  the  aesthetic  process. 
Among  the  different  kinds  of  beauty  there  is  a 
hierarchy.  The  humblest  is  the  splendor  of  the 
plastic  or  sensible  form;  in  the  second  degree 
thought  rules — the  scientific,  artistic  or  moral  idea. 
Supreme  beauty  resides  in  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  creations  of  the  spirit,  which,  like  it,  realize 
the  idea,  and  which  equal  it  as  soon  as  they  engen- 
der as  many  benefits.  Classic  philosophy  admitted 
this  aesthetic  process.  It  recognized  three  kinds  of 
beauty:  physical  beauty,  intellectual  beauty  and 
moral  beauty;  then  it  summed  up  the  whole  of 
beauty  in  this  last.  Thus  physical  beauty  lost  its 
proper  value,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  means 
to  express  moral  beauty. 

"Form"  wrote  Cousin  "can  not  be  form  alone; 
it  has  to  be  the  form  of  something.  So,  physical 
beauty  is  the  sign  of  an  interior  beauty  which  is 
the  spiritual  and  moral  beauty,  and  'tis  there  lies 
the  ground,  the  principle,  the  unity  of  the  beauti- 
ful" 

Kant  had  already  considered  beauty  like  "the 
symbolical  representation  of  morality.  ...  by 
means  of  the  forms  of  life."  Paradoxical  theory, 
which  among  some  contemporaries  will  terminate 
in  the  condemnation  of  art!  One  fact  confounds 
it — that  is,  the  knowledge  of  moral  beauty  would 
be  impossible  to  him  who  had  not  the  idea  of  physi- 
cal beauty.  Besides,  why  allow  reality  to  plastic 
beauty,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  reflection  of 
moral  beauty?  Does  the  conscience  consent  to  the 
disappearance  of  this  infinite  domain  of  physical 
beauty,  which  is  so  rich  a  source  of  joy  for  all 
creatures,  one  that,  feeding  the  desire  to  live,  then 
to  live  over  again  in  similar  beings,  is  in  the  sum 
the  preserver  of  species  and  perhaps  of  all  exis- 
tence? Moreover,  what  can  moral  beauty  gain  from 
the  sacrifice  of  physical  beauty?  That  is  the  first 
educator  of  the  spirit,  that  is  what  prepares  moral 
life.  Will  not  the  very  grandeur  of  aesthetic  moral- 
ity result  with  more  splendor  from  the  comparison 
of  sensible  with  intelligible  beauty?  The  moral 
world  does  not  exist  through  abstractions.  Moral 
action  possesses  a  concrete,  plastic  existence.  A 
moral  gesture  is  still  a  gesture,  and  the  true  reason 
for  bringing  together  beauty  and  morality  is  pre- 
cisely to  give  to  morality  the  sovereign  attraction 
of  aesthetic  form. 

Just  as  paradoxical  as  the  spiritualistic  idea  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  aesthetes,  who,  indifferent  to 
morality,  demand  no  other  prestige  from  beauty 
than  that  of  form.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  price,  this  animal  beauty  of  pure  form.  But 
vulgar  experience  attests  that  plastic  beauty  sin- 
gularly rises  above  itself  when  it  illuminates  an 
intellectual  or  moral  idea,  when  it  translates  and 
expresses  a  soul.  Is  it  not  by  that  art  of  associat- 
ing the  idea  with  the  form  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
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raised  himself  so  high  above  the  artists  of  his  age 
and  perhaps  of  all  time?  La  Gioconda  and  Saint 
John  are  the  portraits  of  two  souls  as  much  as  they 
are  images  of  two  bodies.  It  is  not  the  gracious- 
ness  of  their  smile  which  makes  their  incomparable 
charm, — it  is  that  gleam  of  sentiment  and  thought 
which  one  catches  in  their  eyes  and  on  their  lips, 
one  that  illuminates  the  physical  form  all  the  better 
because  it  is  more  mysterious  and  more  far-away. 

To  exclude  material  beauty  and  to  admit  nothing 
but  that,  are  two  like  and  equal  errors.  The  truth 
is  that  beneath  the  sensible  form  beauty  only  at- 
tains the  weakest  degree  of  expression  and  influ- 
ence. Admiration  for  and  the  cult  of  pure  form 
are  only  the  primary  and  least  complete  manifesta- 
tions of  the  aesthetic  sense.  But  also  they  are  the 
first  and  most  necessary  elements. 

If  form  embellishes  itself  through  that  which 
thought  adds  to  it,  the  glory  of  thought  is  to  finish 
up  with  the  act.  A  conception  that  does  not  realize 
itself  is  of  no  value.  An  eloquent  pronouncement 
is  not  equal  in  value  to  an  act,  if  it  fails  to  give 
birth  to  acts.  A  good  action  draws  its  value  from 
its  results,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  example  has 
a  force  for  propagation  which  few  words  equal. 
From  the  act  the  highest  expression  of  life  unfolds 
itself. 

And  in  fact  does  not  all  the  aesthetic  of  action 
reside  in  the  effort  made  for  an  idea?  Even  a  good 
book  may  not  be  of  equal  value  with  a  good  deed. 
Nevertheless  there  is  this  or  that  idea,  say  of  a 
Rousseau,  a  Montesquiou,  a  Darwin  which  remains 
infinitely  superior  to  many  resounding  acts.  That 
is  because  the  idea  they  have  formulated  and 
thrown  into  the  brains  of  others  is  something  more 
than  an  isolated  act;  it  is  the  generating  source 
of  definitive  acts  and  infinite  consequences.  In 
order  that  the  action  should  be  truly  superior  to 
the  idea,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  realize  the 
idea.  Napoleon  did  not  realize  any  grand  idea : 
there  is  nothing  admirable  at  bottom  either  in  him 
or  in  his  performances.  But  the  Revolution,  which 
was  an  act,  is  superior  to  Montesquiou  and  Rous- 
seau, because  it  realized  their  dreams.  If  I  raise 
myself  above  my  admiration  for  a  beautiful  work 
when,  in  my  turn,  I  conceive  a  grand  thing,  I  be- 
come superior  to  my  thought  whenever  I  realize 
that  thought.  This  work  of  art,  that  book,  that 
speech  may  attain  to  the  moral  act;  but  for  the 
moralist  they  only  count  at  the  moment  when  the 
scattered  seed  germinates,  when  acts  are  born  from 
that  lesson,  good  and  aesthetic  acts,  such  as  a  beau- 
tiful work,  marble,  or  speech.  There  is  only  crite- 
rion for  acts  and  works — the  fruitfulness  of  the 
teaching  or  the  example.--^ 

The  loftiest  beauty  is  that  of  creating  joy.  Work 
and  act  are  by  so  much  the  greater  according  as 
they  lead  to  more  general  consequences.  Will  does 
not  suffice  to  give  the  value  of  moral  efforts  to 
efforts  of  the  spirit;  talent  is  needed — more  than 
that — genius;  and  something  finally,  even  greater 
than  genius — the  fruitful  enthusiasm  of  an  ad- 
mirably beautiful  soul. 

Thus  in  three  successive  stages  the  sesthetic  as- 
cension of  the  human  mind  is  accomplished;  certain 
faculties  correspond  to  each  one  of  these  stages: 

Note  23. — Very  prolmhly  it  is  tlie  ccliioatiiig  virtue  of 
cxnmples  and  models,  nrls  or  works,  which  measure  the  value 
of  them. 


to  physical  beauty  sensibility  and  admiration;  to 
intellectual  beauty  intelligence  and  desire;  to  moral 
beauty  passion  and  will.  By  the  will,  which  is  thus 
one  of  the  most  perfect  expressions  of  beauty,  the 
definitive  distinction  of  being,  or  in  other  words, 
individuality  affirms  itself  and  realizes  itself.  And 
if  universal  evolution  ends  in  individuality,  the 
sesthetic  ideal  is  the  supreme  form  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  realized  individualism.  If,  in  fact,  liberty 
is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  the  free  individual 
will  not  find  in  himself  the  end  of  his  moral  activity. 
He  can  not  consider  himself  as  the  means  to  an 
ideal;  therefore,  the  feeling  of  individualism  to- 
ward which  tends  the  effort  of  the  universe  is  not 
the  happiness  of  the  individual,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  mental  development  of  the  individual,  per- 
fection which  expresses  itself  through  the  highest 
and  most  beautiful  moral  imaginable,  that  very 
one  of  which  Beauty  is  the  symbol  and  which  we 
call  the  sesthetic  ideal. 

An  ideal  can  scarcely  be  defined.  Of  it  may  be 
said  what  has  been  said  of  God — all  the  attributes 
which  are  determined  as  to  Him  end  in  negations. 
To  attempt  to  codify  the  Ideal  in  scientific  formulas 
would  therefore  result  in  singularly  reducing  its 
proportions.  It  is  all  feeling  and  it  contains  as 
part  of  sentiment  the  vague,  the  mysterious,  the 
infinite.  But  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  distin- 
guish by  means  of  definitions  those  systems  which 
approach  each  other  and  are  even  confounded  in 
their  practical  conclusions?  The  greater  number 
of  older  moral  theories,  the  materialistic  ones  as 
well  as  the  idealistic,  propose  to  us  as  duty  certain 
formulas  almost  similar  one  to  the  othen^* 

It  is  probable  that  future  systems  of  morality 
will  hardly  differ  in  this  capital  point  from  past 
systems  and  that  their  advantage  will  consist  chiefly 
in  the  superiority  of  their  methods.  I  propose  a 
personal  morality  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  ex- 
plain the  method. 

The  Ideal  dominates  the  moral.  A  new  ideal 
implies,  therefore,  a  transformation  of  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  morality. 

The  elements  are  combined  in  christianism,  to 
a  certain  degree  contradictory,  and  yet  both  inter- 
ested: the  bond  of  the  Judaic  prescription  which 
have  the  terrestrial  salvation  of  the  species  for 
their  chief  object,  and  the  new  dogma  of  individual 
immorality.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  a  morality  of  interest  in  a  twofold  degree. 
Judaism  was  a  religion  according  to  nature;  while 
preserving  its  essence,  christianism  suffocated  it 
under  the  legend  of  a  supra-terrestrial  realm.  It 
suppresses  nature,  condemns  its  joys,  debases  and 
sterilizes  life.  It  strikes  a  blow  at  the  deepest  part 
of  humanity  in  us,  pressing  down  our  thought 
beneath  the  bonds  of  faith  and  dissolving  it  in 
prayer  and  ecstasy.     It  has  made  virtue  so  rude, 

Nolf  2i. — There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  common  notion  of 
duty.  On  tlie  one  hand  it  implies  absolute  prescriptions  which 
singularly  restrict  our  moral  liberty,  on  the  other  it  admits 
that  duty  has  no  limits,  that  it  is  not  truly  accomplished 
until  that  moment  when  the  moral  agent  attains  the  goal  of 
his  forces  and  thercliy  it  acknowledges  in  us  a  liberty  of 
initiative  wliich  greatly  surpasses  the  measure  of  primarj' 
prescriptions.  Thus  all  moral  theories  in  a  way  include 
that  liberty  which  in  our  eyes  a  true  morality  supposes 
to  be  comjilete,  and  which,  in  effect,  ought  to  consist  not 
only  in  an  independence  of  facts,  but  in  the  right  to  make 
good  and  evil  for  oneself  as  n  personal  conception. 
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faith  so  intolerant  that  a  perfect  Christian  no 
longer  possesses  anything  that  is  human. 

The  aesthetic  ideal  raises  up  whatever  the  Chris- 
tian dogma  has  cast  down.  Among  the  contradic- 
tions of  nature  it  assists  the  preservative  instincts 
of  life,  among  the  aspirations  of  the  living  being 
it  selects  those  which  tend  toward  thought,  good, 
the  beautiful.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  con.scious 
goal  of  humanity  nor  the  obscure  march  of  species 
can  limit  itself  to  creating  and  preserving  life. 
Without  question  life  is  eternal.  The  species  and 
the  race  of  mankind  are  only  the  stages  over  which 
the  living  universe  climbs  toward  its  destiny.  Who 
can  say  of  life  if  it  be  a  good,  if  it  be  an  evil?  Like 
liberty  and  individuality,  it  is  merely  the  means  to 
an  infinite  end.  Happiness,  no  more  than  life,  offers 
any  limit  to  the  ambitions  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  and  reason  of  life;  well  has  it  been  said 
that  it  is  only  an  accident  in  nature;  it  appears  thus 
like  the  result  of  a  harmonious  equilibrium,  but  un- 
stable and  transient  among  vital  conditions  which, 
always  changing,  merely  produce  a  moment  of  hap- 
piness in  order  to  drive  it  out  again,  as  the  wave 
only  touches  the  shore  in  order  to  flee  the  instant 
it  has  struck.  The  reason  for  life  is  beauty,  but  it 
is  plain  that  where  nature  is  suppressed,  life  perse- 
cuted, thought  suspected,  there  beauty  can  not  be. 
So  aesthetic  philosophy  is  almost  irreconcilable  with 
the  Christian  ideal.  It  conceives  the  being  as  the 
blossoming  of  the  loftiest  faculties  of  life,  health, 
will,  thought,  joy,  charity,  love;  and  it  is  in  the 
always-reviving  harmony  of  these  faculties  that  it 
recognizes  ideal  beauty.  Far  from  suppressing  the 
body,  it  desires  in  order  that  the  soul  shall  be  lovely 
that  first  of  all  the  body  shall  be  beautiful.  All 
nature  and  all  the  creations  of  genius  ought  to  be 
a  grand  spectacle  of  beauty  in  which  the  soul  shall 
illuminate  and  embellish  itself  without  end. 

From  this  aesthetic  union  of  nature  and  thought 
results  a  deplacement  of  the  traditional  axis  of  mo- 
rality. The  catalogue  of  the  social  and  personal 
virtue  of  a  religion  which  demanded  holiness  of  us 
could  not  adapt  itself  to  our  ideal  of  beauty  except 
by  stripping  off  useless  prejudices  and  enriching 
itself  with  new  virtues. 

Active  morality,  the  realm  of  free  will  does  not, 
as  I  have  established,  include  formal  duties,  it  has 
a  different  and  loftier  sphere,  than  those  of  negative 
and  imperative  morality;  it  is  the  ensemble  of  the 
means  proposed  to  the  human  soul  to  realize  the 
supreme  beauty  of  action ;  it  consists  of  the  aesthetic 
virtues.  What  those  virtues  are,  that  is  our  task 
to  try  and  tell  at  present.  But  one  should  make  no 
mistake  concerning  the  intention  of  such  an  at- 
tempt; while  enumerating  some  of  the  virtues  that 
constitute  aesthetic  morality,  I  do  not  pretend  any 
more  to  complete  the  list  than  to  assign  the  bounds 
of  the  infinite  activity  of  moral  will. 

Besides,  there  would  be  need  of  a  definition  of 
vices  in  order  to  complete  that  of  virtues;  these  in 
fact  have  not,  all  of  them,  properly  speaking  a  posi- 
tive existence ;  for  instance  sobriety  has  a  right  to 
the  name  of  virtue  only  because  a  certain  gluttonous 
act  like  drunkenness  is  a  vice.  Vices  themselves — 
whence  do  they  get  their  character  of  immorality? 
Because  they  are  always  in  the  same  measure  de- 
structive of  health  and  life,  hostile  to  the  develop- 
ment of  life  as  well  as  to  the  blossoming  of  beauty. 
Vices  are  ugly,  and  that  is  what  makes  virtues  beau- 


tiful. A  moralist  might  feel  himself  satisfied  with 
that  criterion  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  for  we  have  a 
sufficiently  delicate  and  sure  sense  of  one  and  the 
other  to  guide  us  in  practical  life.  But  to  entrench 
ourselves  behind  such  a  criterion  would  be  this:  our 
thesis  would  lose,  if  not  its  clearness,  still  at  least 
some  of  its  frankness.  Let  us  then  continue  this 
short  essay  of  classification. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
the  Revolution  has  added  some  virtues  to  Christian 
virtues;  those  belong  among  those  duties  of  social 
reciprocity  which,  summed  up  in  the  obligation  to 
respect  the  will  of  the  Ideal  in  others,  constitutes 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  imperative  morality. 
Among  the  Christian  virtues  the  believer  places  the 
religious  virtues  in  the  front  rank,  and  of  these  we 
have  no  examination  to  make;  they  overstep  the 
frame.  The  others,  while  belonging  to  the  concept 
of  eternal  life,  are  the  more  properly  moral  virtues, 
but  all  of  them  do  not  harmonize  with  the  aesthetic 
morality. 

Humility  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  merits 
of  the  perfect  Christian.  Jesus  particularly  cher- 
ished and  recommended  it;  it  opens  the  portals  of 
heaven,  but,  it  is  true,  only  to  reverse  the  terrestrial 
ranks;  this  temporary  abasement  earns  in  repay- 
ment an  eternity  of  glory  (that  is  the  taxation  for  all 
che  Christian  virtues) .  But  so  far  as  we  Frenchmen 
are  concerned,  we  who  have  made  political  revolu- 
tions in  the  name  of  quality  and  do  not  expect  any 
other  result  or  profit  from  the  good  we  desire  to  do 
than  that  very  same  good  itself,  a  humility  which 
deprives  us  of  our  dignity  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
useful  nor  healthy.  When  it  is  affected,  it  has  the 
ugliness  of  hypocrisy ;  when  sincere,  it  is  merely  one 
form  of  timidity  or  I  know  not  what  fear  of  living 
at  the  full,  and  is  no  better  than  a  lying  grimace. 
The  simplest  man  should  bring  into  social  life  a 
smiling  visage,  the  graciousness  and  communicative 
sympathy  of  a  serene  and  strong  conscience. 

Christianism  has  pushed  to  an  excess  the  horror 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  which,  according  to  Bos- 
suet's  word,  the  human  race  "is  born  odious  to  God." 
Certainly  modesty  has  its  grace  and  bold  debauchery 
is  a  hideous  thing.  But  Christian  continence  and 
the  fear  of  pleasure  astound  nature.  Does  not  every 
being  owe  its  own  being  to  love  and  voluptuousness? 
What  mystery  is  there  more  chaste  and  beautiful 
than  voluptuousness  in  love? 

Moreover  is  it  not  plain  that  there  is  no  more 
morality  than  there  is  esthetic  elegance  in  depriv- 
ing oneself  severely  of  the  indeed  quite  sensual 
pleasures  of  taste?  Gormandizing  only  becomes 
a  vice  when  it  attacks  our  physical  health,  absorbs 
or  injures  our  intellectual  faculties,  in  fine,  when 
it  diminishes  our  physical  or  mental  being. -"^ 

In  themselves  mortifications  have  no  virtue  what- 
ever; the  smallest  act  of  charity  contains  infinitely 

.\nlf  J.T. — Tliat  which  constitutes  vice  is  neither  the  accom- 
plished act  nor  the  intention  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
There  are  harmful  acts  and  habits,  degrading  and  ugly; 
we  call  them  vices.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  natural  moriUity 
there  are  no  other  vices  in  themselves  than  ugliness  itself. 
Immorality  of  the  pretended  vices  is  subordinated  to  the 
effects  whiih  they  produce,  and  since  the  gravity  of  these 
effects  is  determined  by  the  temperaments  of  the  individuals 
who  suffer  them,  the  gravity  and  even  the  immorality  of 
the  faults  and  vicious  habits  are  measured  definitively  by 
the  force  of  resistance  which  individuals  oppose  to  their 
destructive  action. 
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more  true  morality  and  beauty  than  the  wounds 
given  by  hair-shirts  and  flagellations. 

Christian  morality  condemns  untruth.  Does  it 
prescribe  loyalty?  Yet  that  is  nevertheless  an  es- 
sentially aesthetic  virtue,  as  necessary  to  social 
harmony  as  the  harmony  of  the  conscience.  There 
is  no  beauty  without  truth — that  is  a  very  ancient 
adage — because  in  untruth  the  human  spirit  va- 
cillates and  loses  itself.  There  is  no  lofty  and  pure 
soul,  there  is  no  moral  beauty  without  a  perfect 
loyalty.  And  for  all  of  us  whose  consciences  so- 
ciety has,  if  not  deformed,  at  least  weakened,  it 
becomes  a  second  nature  to  acquire  that  modest 
virtue. 

But  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  aesthetic  morality 
can  borrow  sweetness,  kindliness,  indulgence,  that 
atmosphere  of  peace  where  the  love  of  humanity 
can  be  born  and  grow,  that  love  almost  unknown 
to  the  world  which  some  great  men  have  sung  and 
which  remains  little  more  than  a  lovely  legend. 
Sociability  is  a  great  virtue  that  we  need  not  doubt, 
since  man  can  not  escape  from  society  and  he  is 
obliged  to  await  therefrom  the  realization  of  the 
conditions  of  existence  by  whose  aid  he  may  ac- 
complish his  terrestrial  dream. 

Christianism  condemns  hatred  and  envy,  two 
passions  perhaps  uglier  than  alcohol.  It  recom- 
mends generosity,  of  hand  and  heart;  in  those  two 
forms  it  is  beautiful. 

It  is  altruistic,  for  it  a.sks  the  sacrifice  of  human 
good  for  the  sake  of  unhappiness,  and  orders  that 
souls  shall  be  dragged,  even  if  force  is  necessary, 
to  eternal  salvation.  But  it  is  still  more  egotistical, 
for  although  it  commands  us  to  abandon  our  proper- 
ty and  even  life,  as  much  for  the  solace  of  the 
terrestrial  sufferings  of  the  wretched  as  for  the 
definitive  redemption  of  souls,  it  does  not  prescribe 
that  we  shall  buy  those  souls  at  the  cost  of  our 
own  salvation.  As  soon  as  eternity  is  in  question — 
and  what  is  life  at  that  price? — the  Christian  be- 
comes an  egotistical  speculator.  But  the  Divine 
Redemptor  himself  only  gave  a  short  life  and  ac- 
cepted some  hours  of  suffering.  Whatever  the 
Christian  legend  may  say,  that  was  a  slight  sacri- 
fice for  an  eternal  God  compared  with  the  final 
redemption  of  humanity  as  a  whole;  and  when  we 
see  precious  existences  immolating  themselves  with- 
out a  regret  for  the  salvation  of  useless  and  deso- 
lated existences,  it  gives  one  sorrow  and  hope  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  reflect,  that  humanity 
has  always  been  of  more  value  than  its  gods. 

We  have  already  stated  what  a  pitfall  altruism 
conceals:  the  expression  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  altruism  exercised  upon  those  to  whom 
they  minister.  Sacrifice,  the  extreme  and  most 
tangible  form  of  altruism,  is  as  often  dangerous 
as  it  is  efficacious ;  very  seldom  is  it  necessary,  still 
more  seldom  does  the  result  of  the  sacrifice  offer 
a  proper  reward  for  the  price  paid.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  make  sacrifice  the 
touchstone  of  love;  there  are  plenty  of  other  meth- 
ods of  helping  mankind,  such  as  fine  works  and 
grand  acts.  Anyhow,  renunciation  could  never 
become  a  universal  rule  of  conduct;  in  fact  it  is 
necessary  that  those  for  whom  one  sacrifices  one- 
self shall  really  profit  by  the  sacrifice,  in  order 
that  it  shall  not  prove  quite  useless,  that  is  to  say 
in  a  word,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  egoists. 
The    career    of    abnegation    of    self    and    devotion 


to  one's  brotherman  is  only  to  be  embraced  by 
wretches  to  whom  existence  no  longer  offers  a  per- 
sonal interest  making  it  worth  while  to  strive  to 
live,  that  being  their  last  hope  and  supreme  happi- 
ness. It  would  be  an  incalculable  imprudence  to 
desire  universal  sacrifice.  Wisdom  and  charity  do 
not  ordain  that  we  renounce  beauty  and  joy,  but 
they  counsel  us — and  that  would  be  a  very  ajsthetic 
happines.s — to  make  largess  of  joy  and  beauty  to 
the  wretched  who  suffer.-'' 

Shall  we  dare  to  say  that  a  useless  sacrifice  is 
ugly?  What  makes  the  beauty  in  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  life,  thought,  ideal  which  it  facilitates. 
Just  as  soon  as  it  includes  a  dry  and  unrecom- 
pensed  loss  of  force  and  intelligence  or  of  hope, 
it  strips  off  all  its  grandeur  and  a  little  ridicule 
falls  on  that  perchance  sublime  will  which  in.spired 
it. 

Altruism  is  a  virtue.  Kindness  is  a  beauty  and 
a  virtue.  Love  is  beautiful;  it  is  a  virtue.  How- 
ever free  it  is  and  an  enemy  to  constraint,  love 
nevertheless  cultivates  itself.  Every  virtue  is  a 
custom  and  to  love  is  a  custom.  Like  beauty,  so 
love  contains  an  entire  morality  within  itself  and 
Saint-  Augustine  was  not  unfaithful  to  the  thought 
of  Christ  when  he  wrote :  "Love  one  another  and  do 
what  you  will!"  But  what  an  infrequent  virtue  is 
that  in  our  world  of  calculators ! 

We  boast  of  a  flat  honesty,  of  a  contemptible 
probity  to  which  in  truth  we  can  not  do  the  honor 
to  give  the  name  of  virtue.  Shall  I  enumerate 
these  hereditary  habits?  W^hat  were  the  use? 
Those  which  are  based  on  relations  of  reciprocity 
enter  into  those  elementary  duties  which  we  have 
posed  for  the  essential  condition — and  the  most 
humble — of  the  social  life  and  morality,  so  that 
it  is  useless  to  name  them.  Besides,  is  it  not  the 
office  of  the  individual  conscience  to  decide  what 
traditional  virtues  are  prejudices,  what  other  ones 
remain  intelligent  and  beautiful?  But  virtues  exist 
which  are  only  aesthetic ;  we  must  name  a  few  at 
least,  and  the  reader  may  add  to  the  list  according 
to  his  will. 

And  first  of  all  there  is  one  that  I  know  not  by 
what  name  to  call — happiness,  wisdom,  optimism? 
one  that  includes  all  three.  Already  have  we  recog- 
nized that  happiness  can  not  offer  either  an  ideal 
or  an  object  of  ambition  which  is  anything  more 
than  the   result  of  a  balance  struck  between  the 

Xote  26. — .\ltruism  i.s  the  most  delicate  of  the  difficulties  of 
morality.  It  emhraces  aesthetic  morality  less  than  any  other 
doctrine,  because  devotion  is  in  its  essence  beautiful.  But 
the  development  of  the  individual  has  its  beauty  also.  It 
remains  to  each  one  of  us  to  make  our  choice  according 
to  the  character  of  the  aesthetic  sensiliility  each  one  possesses. 
Obligatory  altruism  would  lose  all  its  beauty  and  would  be 
sterile;  considered  as  a  voluntary  virtue,  it  touches  the 
individual  without  oppressing  him,  and  on  the  contrary, 
by  favoring  his  expansiveness  of  sentiment,  it  reaches  the 
highest  ])itch  of  fecundity. 

As  to  the  morality  of  interest,  that  is  far  from  being  con- 
trary to  altruism,  it  is  infinitely  nearer  altruism  than  re- 
ligions with  their  hyjiocritical  immolation  of  terrestrial  goods. 
Individual  interest  can  not  be  sei)aratcd  from  collective  in- 
terest; every  one  of  us  finds  some  advantage  in  the  betterment 
of  tlie  social  mass  as  regards  fortune  and  morality.  Only, 
line  has  to  observe,  that  in  return  the  ini])rovcment  of  the 
individual's  fortime  has  a  happy  influeiue  on  the  moral  and 
material  betlermcnt  of  collective  man.  No  cause  is  lost. 
It  is  of  importance  to  every  one  that  his  neighbor  is  good 
and  also  that  he  is  happy.  Within  the  bounds  of  morality 
.iiul  witliin  those  of  happiness  the  solidarity  of  one  and  the 
"llur  is  close  and  infinite. 
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external  conditions  of  life  and  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  thought.  To  maintain  that  ecjuilibrium 
in  so  far  as  we  can — that  is  wisdom!  This  wisdom 
has  been  called  the  act  of  being  happy ;  I  prefer  to 
regard  happiness  as  a  virtue. 

Happiness — difficult  to  achieve,  difficult  to  re- 
tain— is  it  not  really  an  egoistic  benefit?  While 
being  happy  through  those  who  love  us,  we  help 
the  latter  to  their  own  happiness.  Wisdom  com- 
mands optimism,  which  is  at  once  the  art  of  adapt- 
ing oneself  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life  and  a 
very  powerful  means  to  produce  better  conditions. 
Optimism  is  significant  like  pessimism;  it  reveals 
the  healthiness  of  the  spirit  as  pessimism  betrays 
its  disease.  Like  it,  optimism  is  communicative,  it 
has  the  same  contagious  sympathy.  Too  fragile 
to   permit   philosophy   to   place   in    it   the   goal   of 


human  energy,  happiness — or  rather  the  habit  of 
happiness — is  one  of  the  agents  of  the  aesthetic 
ideal;  morality  may  count  it  among  the  virtues. =' 

.Vote  27. — People  may  n.sk  conccrninp  hiippiness,  is  it  de- 
cidedly a  re.s\ilt  or  a  virtue?  Choo.sc,  then! — Why?  If  hap- 
piness is  the  result  of  an  equilihrinm,  this  equilibrium  de- 
jiends  on  a  habit,  whieh,  besides,  it  eontributcs  to  create:  that 
^anle  habit,  behold  in  it  virtue! — You  will  not  contest  the 
adajrc  that  makes  happiness  consist  in  opinion?  The  opinion 
of  happiness  may  become  a  habit — tliere  is  virtue  again! 

1  know  well  that  strictly  speakinp  it  is  the  term  o])timism 
that  is  proper  to  that  habit  of  the  spirit  and  will;  but  it 
is  such  a  fine  word,  this  word  oi)timism !  and  so  precious 
and  dear  to  men  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to  ado]>t 
another  for  it,  in  order  to  designate  that  exquisite  virtue, 
the  clemency  of  which  knows  how  to  preserve  our  joys 
and  respect  the  joys  of  others. — A  smile  is  a  virtue  and 
likewise  is  graelousness. 


To  be  continued. 


OLD    WELLS 


[Do  not  fill  up  old  wells — Proverb'] 


Though  you  forget  to  love. 
Love  is  a  living  thing .  .  .  . 

An  ill  unmeasured  comes 
If  you  choke  up  the  spring. 


But  I  began  to  sing 

My  gloomy  thoughts  to  save; 
The  song  became  the  croon 

Of  one  who  digs  a  grave. 


They  sent  me  on  a  day 
To  fill  an  ancient  well: 

If  there  had  been  a  house 
None  now  remained  to  tell. 


I  bent  me  to  my  task, 

I  hurled  the  brown  earth  in- 
But  suddenly  around 

There  was  a  murmured  din ! 


But  all  amid  the  grass 
I  found  a  myrtle  spray 

And  a  bitter  scent  of  box 
Rose  up  along  the  way. 


I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 

The  heart  within  me  sunk — 
For  They  all  stood  round  about 

Who  ever  there  had  drunk! 


A  well — without  a  sweep 
Nor  was  there  left  a  curb; 

A  warped  plank  lay  across 
Half  hid  in  struggling  herb. 


With  asking  looks  They  leaned 
"Give  us  to  drink — we  thirst!" 

And  then  I  learned  that  he 
Who  fills  a  well  is  cursed. 


Deep  down  the  water  gleamed 

A  buried  pane  of  blue 
That  cracked  athwart  like  glass 

At  the  first  earth  I  threw, 


They  were — and  were  not — ay, 
They  vanished   as  They  came 

As  though  the  noon  should  drop 
Upon  a  candle-flame. 


And  the  first  earth  I  threw — 
It  had  the  grave-cl»d's  sound 

And  something  seemed  alive 
That  cried  far  underground! 


Sweet,  though  you  love  no  more. 
Do  not  quite  close  your  heart, 

So  that  no  place  is  mine. 

Lest  Ghosts  of  Memory  start. 


Edith  M.  Thomas 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

Bv    Petronius  Arbiter 


A   GREAT    WORK    OF    ART 

"THE   CALLING   OF   ABRAHAM" 

By  Gaspard  Poussin 

{See  page  64) 


OUR    CREED 

THE  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  for  a  snrc 
evaluation  of  Works  of  Art  is  based:  on  rare  examples 
of  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art 
Power. 

That  is  to  say:  The  Greatest  work  of  Art  in  the  World  is 
that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested: 

First:  A  Subject,  which  is  socially  the  most  beneficent,  of 
interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  noblest  in 
Conception; 

Sei-ond:  In  which  the  Expression — on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — expresses 
profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed  to  express; 

Third:    In  which  the  Composition  is  the  most  sublime; 

Fourth:  In  which  the  Drawing  of  all  forms  is  the  most 
true  and  effective  in  rendering  Life,  above  all, — ideal  Life; 

Fifth:    In  which  the  Color  is  the  most  varied  and  rich; 

Sixth:  In  which  the  surface  Technique  is  the  most 
vigorous,  appropriate  and  un-offensively  individual;  the 
whole  work  of  such  a  Quality,  and  so  co-ordinated,  as  to 
insure  a  Style,  at  once  Personal  yet  L'niversal,  in  which  a 
Subject  is  Expressed  with  the  greatest  Completeness  and 
Harmony:  so  as  to  stir  the  highest  emotions  of  the  largest 
number  of  cultured  people   for  the  longest  period   of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  Great  or  Trivial  in  ratio  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  Standard. 


THIS  month  we  choose  to  analyze  some  land- 
scapes, although  we  think  landscape  art  is  fos- 
tered and  practised  too  much  and  by  too  many 
artists  in  America.  The  reason  is  because  mediocre 
men  who  cannot  draw  with  that  exacting  power 
which  figure  work  of  a  high  order  demands,  often 
turn  to  landscape  painting  to  achieve  at  least  a 
living,  if  not  more.  When  will  our  American  public 
wake  up  to  this  fact  and  not  only  demand  more 
figure  works,  but  be  more  ready  to  support  those 
artists  who  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  paint 
figure  pieces?  A  mediocre  figure  piece  is  always  of 
more  interest  and  value  than  a  mediocre  landscape, 
and  only  the  greatest  kind  of  landscapes  can  stand 
on  the  same  level  with  a  first-class  figure  piece. 
Moreover,  our  ranks  of  landscape  painters  are  over- 
crowded with  practitioners. 

After  reflecting  over  our  creed  as  above,  this 
picture:  "The  Calling  of  Abraham,"  by  Poussin, 
needs  no  extended  comment,  but  we  will  say — it 
is  a  sublime  and  great  work  of  art,  principally  be- 
cause it  lifts  one  very  much  above  the  common- 
place things  of  this  world.  Only  great  and  sublime 
things  can  do  that. 

The  foundation  of  all  art  being  the  expression 
and  the  stirring  of  human  emotion,  a  work  of  art 
which  stirs  our  highest  emotions  by  lifting  us  to 
the  sublime  is  greater  than  one  which  stirs  only 


our  ordinary  or  low  emotions.  This  picture  by 
Poussin  meets  all  the  requirements  of  great  art 
because : 

First:  the  subject  "The  Calling  of  Abraham" 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime  an  artist  could  chose; 
and  in  the  conceiving  of  this  subject  Poussin  was 
truely  sublime  in  feeling  and  true  to  the  demands 
of  the  exalted  subject. 

Second:  As  a  Composition  there  are  few  land- 
scapes so  majestic  in  the  history  of  art,  its  lines 
and  masses  lifting  the  soul  to  another  and  higher 
world. 

Third:  The  Expression  is  faultless,  the  gesture 
of  the  angel  calling  Abraham  and  the  expression 
of  surprize  by  the  latter  satisfy  our  demands  for 
expression  in  the  main  figures.  Besides,  the  work 
as  a  whole  e.xpresses  a  supra-terrestrial  region  as 
befits  the  place  the  Lord  should  choose  for  so  high 
a  purpose  as  "The  Calling  of  Abraham." 

Fourth:  The  Draicing  in  all  its  details  is  fault- 
less. 

Fifth:  The  Color-scheme  is  majestic  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  in  harmony  with  the  subject 
and  composition.  Would  that  we  could  supply  a 
colored  reproduction  to  prove  this ! 

Sixth:  The  technique  or  surface  painting  is  of 
that  perfect  kind  which,  while  being  universal  in 
its  appeal,  is  still  "personal"  enough  with  Poussin's 
own  private  stamp  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
experts  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  picture  by  Claude 
Lorraine  or  by  Nicholas  Poussin  but  by  Gaspard 
Poussin,  and  that  is  a  sufficiently  personal  stamp. 
Anything  beyond  that  indicates  the  beginning  of 
egomania. 

Technique  need  not  be  so  personal  that  it  appeals 
only  to  a  few  sacro-.sanct  individualists,  who  adore 
the  plastering-over  of  a  picture  with  the  peculiar 
catspaw  hatching,  scratching  and  scraping  they 
have  dug  out  of  their  inner  consciousne.ss  inflamed 
by  a  diseased  hunger  to  put  their  personal  stamp  on 
a  work,  and  for  which  they  sacrifice  every  beauty 
possible  in  a  work  in  order  to  emphasize  such 
peculiarity,  and  which  is  often  atrociously  stupid 
or  vulgar  in  spirit. 

Therefore,  this  work  of  Poussin  responds  nobly 
to  the  highest  demands  of  the  exalted  subject 
chosen,  is  profoundly  expressive  of  that  subject  and 
thus  lifts  us  to  the  empyrean.  That  is  why  it  is 
great. 
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A   CLEVER    WORK    OF    ART 
•OATS   IN    FLOWER"    BY    QUIGNON 


THIS  is  a  merely  clever  work  of  art  because  in 
spite  of  its  extremely  skilful  and  able  techni- 
cal painting  it  holds  us  bound  down  to  the 
commonplace  and  does  not  lift  the  soul  above  that 
field  of  flowering  oats  which  it  represents  with  so 
much  imitative  power.  The  subject  is  not  great, 
there  is  apparently  no  efi'ort  at  imagination  and  it 
was  evidently  laboriously  painted  direct  from  na- 
ture. Though  Quignon  evidently  did  seek  a  rather 
charming  natural  design,  one  furnished  him  by 
nature.  How  much  he  modified  it  we  will  never 
know. 

But,  while  lacking  in  grandeur  there  is  no  deny- 
ing its  skill.  It  is  almost  photographic.  But  the 
artist  is  scarcely  more  than  a  reporter  with  the 
brush.  The  man  seemingly  was  all  reporter,  all 
perception,  all  intellect.  If  the  imitative  copying 
of  nature  were  the  sine  qua  non  of  painting,  it 
would  be  a  great  work  of  art.  But,  unlike  Poussin, 
Quignon  seems  not  to  have  had  any  imagination  or 
poetic  fire. 


The  light  in  this  picture  is  wT)nderfully  rendered,, 
the  oats  marvelously  painted  so  that  the  smell  of 
the  earth  prevades  the  whole.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  material  workmanship.  But  it  remains  ever  in 
the  class  of  merely  clever  works — because  of  the 
very  absence  of  that  sublime  and  lifting  something 
which  makes  Poussin's  work  so  great. 

However,  since  all  landscape  painters  cannot  be 
great  men  and  sublime  poets,  let  us  treasure  this 
work  for  what  it  is  worth — its  great  cleverness  and 
a  certain  lowly  charm  and  its  wonderful  truth  to 
nature  which  is,  after  all,  the  first  though  not  the 
highest  thing  in  any  work  of  art,  and  which,  alas, 
is  so  boldly  and  contemptuously  violated  in  these 
days  in  many  of  the  absurd  and  degenerate  works, 
of  art  of  the  time! 

Quignon  was  a  child  of  his  epoch  in  which  science 
and  materiality  were  triumphant  and  affected  most 
artists,  whose  works  will  thus  always  be  revelative- 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced. 


A   TRIVIAL   WORK   OF   ART 
ROUEN    CATHEDRAL"    BY    MONET 

(SVc-  paijf  GT) 


HERE  we  have  an  "impressionistic"  trifle  by 
Monet,  the  high  priest  of  the  Scientific 
Impressionism. 

Why  is  this  work  trivial?  Because  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  "color  stunt."  Rouen  Cathedral  is  a 
sublime  subject,  but  Monet  has  trivialized  it  by 
his  contempt  for  the  forms  and  details  of  that 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture — by  slurring 
them  almost  to  a  "deformation  of  the  form,"  so 
that  one  can  scarcely  recognize  the  cathedral. 

The  subject  is  badly  conceived,  is  poorly  com- 
posed, expresses  nothing,  is  badly  drawn  and,  as 
"technique,"  is  so  offensively  personal  and  peculiar 
to  Monet  that  it  is  repellent  to  normal  people.  It  is 
a  prize-exponent  of  the  absurd  theory  of  "modern- 
istic" artists — that  a  man  should  stamp  his 
"temperament"  upon  his  works  so  that  even 
donkeys  may  recognize  it  by  its  peculiar  brush- 
marks  and  manner  of  painting — or  carving  or 
rhyming. 

But  even  as  regards  its  Color  it  is  not  a  pleasing 
thing  to  normal  people  with  normal  nerve  centers. 
It  pleases  only  those  who  have  become  misguided 
partisans  of  a  narrow  circle,  who  have  wasted  their 
energy  in  a  frantic  battle  to  prove  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  theories  of  light  and  color  put  for- 
ward by  Chevreul  and  Rooo  and  to  show  the  world 
certain  mysteries  of  color-manipulation — and  that 
shadows  are  blue!  What  riots  of  blue  of  every 
shade  and  hue  we  had  in  the  Salon  of  Paris  from 
1800  to   1900   and   after!    until  the  excess  of  the 


"blue  mania"  forced  the  common-sense  public  to- 
laugh  it  down,  and  then  Impressionism  died! 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  of  importance  or  of" 
endurance  in  this  work  of  Monet.  Twenty  years 
from  now,  far  more  than  now,  people  will  wonder 
why  so  much  noise  was  made  over  this  and  similar 
works.  Had  Canaletto  handled  this  same  subject 
we  would  have  had  a  sublime  thing  and  not  merely 
a  trivial  color  stunt. 

The  public  discovered  long  ago  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  tenets  of  impressionism,  and  the 
works  of  its  votaries  are  now  being  mostly  bought 
by  speculators  who  gamble  on  the  chance  of  muse- 
ums in  the  future  bidding  very  high  for  these 
creations — because  of  the  adoption,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  of  the  new  museum 
principle:  to  show  the  historical  evolution  of  art, 
and  to  show  that  certain  cliques  at  certain  epochs 
succeeded  in  boosting  certain  styles  of  art  into  such 
notoriety  that  the  deceived  public  during  those 
periods  bought  them  at  high  prices  and  gave  them 
a  fictitious  temporary  vogue.  Thus  the  National 
Museums  unconsciously  become  victims  of  these 
speculators  through  the  desire  to  show  the  history 
of  art  evolution. 

But  who  cares  for  such  a  history?  It  is  absurd! 
A  great  museum  should  be  concerned,  not  with  the 
evolution  of  indifferent  and  bad  art  but  with  the 
evolution  of  beautiful  and  enduring  art.  Ugly  and: 
corrupt  art  has  no  place  in  any  National  Museum 
maintained  at  great  public  expense. 
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Impressionism  died  about  1900;  it  was  succeeded 
by  Neo-Impressionism,  by  Post-Impressionism 
by  Cubism,  Tnangleism  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  more  "isms,"  before  it  degenerated  into 
\orticism.     Monet   himself    even   abandoned    it   in 


Ideality   and   emotional   life.     Moreover  the    Vene 

.ans  already  had  discovered  and  demonstrated  all 

the  fundamental  things  that  Monet  and  hs  follow 

ers  thought  were  new.  loiiow- 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Monet  should  have  aban- 


HOLEN  r  \  I  IIKDHAL 

BV   SIOSET 

W   Trivial  Work  of  Art 


h>s  Thames  Series"  of  pictures  and  in  others 
The  ,mpres.sionists  achieved  nothing  of  anv  real 
^sthetic    value    by    all    their    effort.?    battles    and 

Jpi^n.  /?'.  '^""^  "°'  ^^"^"t  ^'^ientific  formulas 
demonstrated   m   art.     It  goes   to  art   for  poetn 


doned  the  splendid  artistry  he  manifested  before 
ne  strayed  off  into  impressionism.  If  he  had 
been  simply  true  'to  himself  and  his  wonderful 
gitts  what  masterpieces  he  would  have  left  for 
which  the  world  would  have  brought  him  its 
laurels! 
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A    DEGENERATE    WORK    OF   ART 
••LANDSCAPE"    BY   GAUGUIN 


EVERY  now  and  then  a  man  will  appear  in  the 
world  of  art  whose  chief  hunger  is  not  to  be 
original  or  fine  or  great,  but  just  "different." 
To  be  singled  out  because  of  his  singularity,  he  will 
establish  a  "stream  of  tendency"  toward  singularity 
in  his  art  work. 

If  this  stream  of  tendency  is  toward  the  refined, 


ever     he     will,     can     bring     forth     only     his     own 
individuality." 

Though  Gauguin's  work  was  demented,  as  his 
"Land.'icape"  shown  below  proves,  those  dealers  in 
Paris  who  chose  him  for  a  good  "subject"  to 
e.xploit  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  him  as  a 
great  and  original  force  and  an   innovator  in  art. 


LAXDSCAPE 

BY  GAUGUIN 

A  Degenerate  Work  of  Art 


his  work  will  be  progressively  refined  and  is  apt  to 
become  over-refined  unless  he  is  careful.  If  the 
tendency  of  the  stream  is  toward  the  coarse,  his 
work  is  apt  to  become  vulgar  unless  he  constantly 
checks  himself.  Because  when  once  a  man  is 
launched  in  a  search  for  singularity,  his  appetite 
like  in  other  things  will  grow  upon  what  it  feeds 
until  beauty,  common-sense  and  logic  are  forgotten 
in  a  wild  scramble  for  peculiarity,  which  finally 
becomes  an  obsession  until  the  most  idiotic  singu- 
larity is  mistaken  by  him  for  originality. 

Gauguin  was  one  of  these  possessed  persons. 
His  life  was  a  continuous  movement  from  mild 
peculiarity  to  practical  dementia.  And  his  art 
works  followed  suit,  thus  verifying  the  remark  of 
Goethe:     "The   artist,   make   what   contortions   so- 


That  he  was  an  innovator  is  as  certain  as  that  he 
was  not  great.  He  was  simply  stupidly  different, 
intellectually  degenerate  and  artistically  vulgar. 
His  "Landscape"  here  shown,  while  not  so  bad  in 
pattern,  shows  a  "deformation  of  the  form"  charac- 
teristic of  all  intellectually  degenerate  art  and  of 
much  that  is  morally  perverted. 

The  reader  need  only  examine  carefully  this 
"Landscape"  to  see  how  far  away  from  nature  the 
forms  were  made  in  order  to  reach  a  "style"  that 
should  be  sufliciently  "different"  from  everything 
any  one  else  ever  dreamt  of,  to  satisfy  the  ego- 
maniacal  hunger  of  Gauguin  for  notoriety  such  as 
any  man  could  win  by  painting  a  picture  with  the 
rainbow   in   black. 

We  will  not  dignify  this  work  by  making  even  a 
superficial  analysis  of   its  stupidity. 


SOME    NEW   BOOKS   ON    ART 

George  Frederick  Munn  was  a  talented  painter 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  who  studied  art  in  London 
took  a  gold  medal  in  the  Kensington  Art  Schools 
and   a   silver   medal   in   the   Schools   of   the   Royal 
Academy— both  medals  for  sculpture.    After  trans- 
ferring his  affections  to  painting  he  went  to  Paris 
and    entered    the    Julien    Academv,    worked    under 
Michael  JIunkacsy  as  an  assistant  and  soon  began 
to    exhibit    at    the    London    picture    shows.     His 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  George  Frederick 
Watts  who  was  one  of  the  young  American's  art 
divinities.     Seeing  a  copy  by  Munn  of  one  of  his 
own  paintings  Watts  remarked :  "I  must  have  that 
man  to  work  with  me"  and  so  it  was,  for  Munn  was 
soon   engaged    in   the   British   painter's   atelier    in 
relations  that  recall  the  old  methods  of  master  and 
disciple,   relations  that  produced  much  fine  palm- 
ing in  the  days  before  art  schools  were  organized. 
While  with  Watts  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Charles 
Keene  and  George  du  Maurier.     In  Venice  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Mrs.   Arthur  Bronson  he  met 
Robert   Browning   and   other   literary   and   artistic 
lights    who    enjoyed    the    singular,    warm-hearted 
friendship  of  that  hostess.     Browning  said  to  him 
once,   apropos  of  the   Browning   Societies:    "Why 
anybody  can  understand  what  I  mean— except  some 
of  those  early  things— and  I  myself  depend  a  good 
deal  on  these  Browning  Societies  for  much  that  is 
new  to  me  in  some  of  my  earlv  work!"     He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1887  and  married  Margaret 
Crosby  of  New  York  in  1900.     It  is  she  who  has 
prepared  the  handsome  volume  "The  Art  of  George 
Frederick     Munn"    published     bv     Button       Vers- 
touching  in  their  affection  and  simplicity  are  some 
of  the  pages   in   which   she   registers   the  v^-ritten 
and^spoken  thoughts  of  her  husband.     He  died  in 

The  volume  includes  quotations  from  artists  and 
writers  who  appreciated  Munn's  thorough  and  sin- 
cere work  in  oils  and  black  and  white,  his  land- 
scapes and  genre  pictures  and  portraits,  and  it  has 
an  introduction  by  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson. 
His  was  a  rare  spirit— a  steadfast  one— and  al- 
ways unfalteringly  true  to  the  highest  standards 
or  his  art.  No  petty  trafficking  or  time-serving  in 
his  work  ever  dimmed  his  soul.  He  had  the  rare 
courage  to  paint  to  please  himself  first,  and  the 
pubhc  and  the  buyer— well,  thev  did  not  count!" 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  should  have  one  of  his 
^rge  canvases,  such  as  "Brittany"  shown  at  the 
Pans  Salon  in  1892  and  a  figure  piece  like  "Har- 
mony in  Rose  and  Blue"  painted  in  1888. 


The  Lippincotts  in  Philadelphia  and  Heinemann 
in  London  have  issued  a  book  of  reproductions 
after  lithographs  and  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell 
that  cannot  fail  to  furnish  in  after  time  a  reference 
for   which    the   historian    of   the   Great    War   will 


be  t-rateful.  It  ,s  a  record  by  an  able  draughtsman 
and  etcher  of  a  series  of  the  munition  works  in 
England  as  they  are  to-day,  some  of  them  old  fac- 
tories remodeled  for  the  output  of  the  dreadful 
implements  of  modern  war,  others  built  expre.sslv 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pennell's  drawings  of  the 
Panama  Canal  before  the  water  was  admitted 
give  some  idea  of  his  power  of  investing  the  sordid 
haunts  of  machinery  with  a  certain  grandiose 
charm,  of  extracting  the  picturesque  from  disor- 
derly impromptu  buildings— if  not  from  chaos 

Mr.  Pennell  had  the  authority  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  visit  the  great  shops  where  shells  and 
guns  are  forged,  although  it  appears  from  what  he 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  war— perhaps  he 
has  Quaker  blood— and  he  has  procured  a  few  pages 
of  introduction  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  who  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  peace  at  anv  price.  A  \erv 
combative  person  like  Mr.  Pennell  mav  theorize 
beautifully  until  somebody  hits  him  a  "nawsty 
blow"  as  they  say  in  England— when  presto!  his 
Quaker  ancestry  disappears  and  his  original  Satan, 
lulled  for  a  few  generations,  erupts  and  starts 
him  fighting  just  like  any  ordinary  man. 

He  has  retrieved  two  complimentary  words  from 
the  workmen  who  inspected  his  drawings— 6oM/ii"e 
and  champion.  "One  manager  told  me  he  did  not 
know  if  my  picture  was  a  great  work  of  art,  but  he 
did  know  that  to  him  it  was  a  great  puzzle."  But 
there  were  other  managers  more  appreciative. 

Some  of  the  night  scenes  are  among  the  best 
of  these  lithographs,  such  as  "The  Shops  at  Night" 
(place  not  stated)  "In  the  Jaws  of  Death,  Rolling 
Bars  for  Shells"  "Furnaces  at  Night"  and  "Shot"; 
but  the  sketchy,  smoke  and  cloud-filled  views  of 
"Munition  Town"  "Munitions  River"  "Five 
O'clock"  (workers  dispersing)  "Peace  and  War" 
have  great  charm  of  aerial  perspective.  Pennell 
has  notes  on  each  print.  For  the  last  named  he 
says:  "What  would  Ruskin  have  said  to  this? 
The  beautiful  old  abbey  built  in,  surrounded  by, 
yet  dominating  the  munitions  factories?  What 
would  he  have  said  to  the  aeroplane  noisily  soar- 
ing over  it?" 

On  "Shops  at  Night"  he  comments:  "Black  was 
the  bridge,  black  the  crowd  crossing  it,  black  the 
crowded  trains.  The  blue-white  light  glowed  from 
the  ever-working  shops  and  the  lights  upon  the 
cranes  by  the  river-side  and  on  the  railroad  tracks 
suggested  the  workscape  (sic)  by  their  ever  wink- 
ing, twinkling  lines  and  groups  and  dots  and  mas.sea 
of  lamps."  One  could  wish  that  he  had  not  been  so 
sparing  in  these  notes. 

COMPETITION  FOR  A  CIVIC  VIRTUE 

The  National   Sculpture  Society  and   the  Beaux 

Arts  Institute  of  Design,  both  of  New  York,  have 

appointed  delegates  to  arrange  for  a  competition 

among   sculptors    and    architects    for   a    statue    or 
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group  of  Civic  Virtue.  The  models  for  figure  or 
group  on  the  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  foot  will 
be  judged  early  this  month  (April  7th,  at  126  East 
75th  Street)  and  competitors  who  are  selected 
from  the  first  exhibition  are  expected  to  prepare 
xiesigns  half  the  size  of  the  completed  work.  To 
the  winner  of  the  second  heat  the  Institute  will 
lend  the  use  of  a  studio  for  three  months.  If  the 
full-size  work  then  appears  to  the  jury  worthy  of 
the  outlay,  the  Institute  will  have  it  cast  at  its 
■expense. 

This  is  the  second  figure  to  be  secured  by  com- 
petition for  the  same  interior;  the  first  was  one 
representing  Military  Valor.  They  are  to  form 
two  of  four  pieces  to  fill  four  niches  on  the  stairs 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  municipal  building  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Unlike  a  hundred  niches  that  meet 
the  eye  within  and  without  a  whole  series  of  public 
and  private  edifices  of  modern  design,  those  four 
are  to  be  actually  used  as  a  receptacle  for  some- 
thing beside  sparrow's  nests  and  any  old  thing  that 
comes  their  way.  So  far  as  appears,  the  joint 
committee  of  sculptors  and  architects  does  not 
guarantee,  however,  that  the  figure  will  be  accepted. 
The  Institute  promises  to  present  a  plaster  or 
cement  copy  of  the  winning  piece  to  the  Plainfield 
town  hall  and  leaves  it  to  the  local  authorities  to 
place  it  or  not  or  to  have  it  turned  into  a  more 
permanent  material. 

LEON   DABO  AT   GOUPIL'S 

Three-score  easel-pictures  at  the  Goupil  Gallery, 
58  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  confirm  Mr.  Leon  Dabo 
in  the  possession  of  a  style  which  he  shares  with 
no  one  else,  a  really  peculiar  and  personal  style 
which  may  be  defined  as  theatrical  scenery  refined 
and  reduced  to  easel  size.  In  its  way  the  land- 
scape of  Leon  Dabo  is  as  remote  from  actuality  as 
is  the  product  of  the  cubist  or  vorticist;  but  it  is 
gracile  and  in  a  cool  vein  even  poetic.  There  may 
be  a  triumph  in  almost  any  specialization.  Mr. 
Dabo  has  specialized  as  the  inventor  of  tree-ghosts. 

What  else  are  these  phantoms  in  the  foreground 
of  "Before  the  Storm"  or  of  "Flanders  No.  1"  but 
ghosts  of  trees  ready  to  up,  roots !  and  away  ?  An- 
other speciality  that  has  become  an  abiding  habit 
with  him  is  the  very  high  horizon  which  deceives 
the  eye  at  first  because  that  high  horizon  merges 
with  possible  banks  of  cloud,  and  it  takes  time  to 
discover  that  we  are  on  some  lofty  perch  looking 
dovra  at  sea  and  land.  Mr.  Dabo's  restricted 
gamut  of  colors,  mostly  grays  and  greenish  drabs 
and  muted  blues,  makes  it  hard  to  distinguish 
shore  from  sea  and  sea  from  cloud  land.  Now 
and  then — "Evening  No.  2" — he  allows  a  more 
definite  aspect  of  things.  Sometimes  he  suggests 
a  night  scene  with  the  lights  of  a  distant  tow 
strung  along  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson — a  plung- 
ing view — and  places  a  full  moon  between  strata 
of  cloud;  here  as  well  as  in  "The  Vision"  there  is 
a  use  of  blue  to  relieve  the  ordinary  pale  olive  tones 
and  dark  grays  which  the  painter  prefers.  But 
not  trees  alone  are  ghostly.  "New  Milford"  con- 
tains a  little  cluster  or  family  of  human  ghosts  and 
in  "The  Park"  we  surprize  this  band  of  revenants 
comfortably  grouped,  not  in  the  shade,  for  all  is 
shadowy,  but  in  the  propinquity  of  four  poplars 
of  the   same    indefinite   smoky   outline.     It   is   the 


restricted  range  of  his  colors,  perhaps,  that  pre- 
vents Mr.  Dabo  from  stating  very  effectively  the 
facts  of  a  wave  breaking  on  the  shore.  It  is  a 
heavy,  thick  and  ropy  thing,  is  this  wave — even 
ropier  and  less  liquid  than  the  crests  of  Courbet's 
waves.  But  in  this  he  only  follows  out  his  scheme 
of  the  vague,  indefinite,  shadowy — perhaps  mysteri- 
ous. Dabo's  painting  has  become  assimilated  to 
the  writing  of  Maeterlinck. 

A  BATTALION  OF  ARTISTS  FOR  NEW  YORK 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  form  a  battalion  of 
actors,  architects,  painters,  sculptors  and  other 
artists  to  train  together  as  a  part  of  the  citizen 
soldiery  making  ready  to  defend  the  honor  of 
America  against  the  invasion  of  American 
rights  by  participants  in  the  great  war.  Reginald 
Barlow  of  16  Gramercy  Park  (the  Players' 
Club)  has  issued  a  call  for  this  patriotic  move. 
Whether  such  an  organization  can  be  made  to  fit 
with  the  wider  plans  of  the  country  in  this  move- 
ment or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  high 
spirit  that  counsels  such  an  effort  in  these  times 
of  peril.  Those  who  are  interested  are  asked  to 
send  name  and  address  to  Mr.  Barlow  at  the 
Players'   Club. 

MARIO  KORBELAT  THE  GORHAM  GALLERIES 

At  the  Gorham  Galleries  during  March  some  57 
works  of  sculpture,  mostly  small  things,  were 
shown  by  Mario  Korbel.  Most  of  them  are  clever, 
and  one  head,  in  buff  stone,  is  beautiful.  But  the 
whole  show  is  spoiled  by  the  vulgar  conception  of 
"Adam  and  Eve,"  a  life-sized  group  in  plaster,  of 
which  the  "Eve"  is  very  well-modeled  and  a  grace- 
ful figure,  but  the  torso  of  "Adam"  is  unworthy 
of  even  an  apprentice. 

If  Mr.  Korbel  would  separate  these  two  pictures, 
recompose  the  left  arm  of  "Eve,"  and  cut  it  in 
marble  he  might  make  of  it  a  good  thing.  As  it 
is  it  is  an  inept  and  depressing  piece  of  mere 
sensationalism  in  plaster. 


A  talented  young  artist  from  Sweden  who  re- 
joices in  the  peculiar  name  MasOlle  has  been  show- 
ing his  paintings  and  etchings  at  the  Braun  Gal- 
leries, 13  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York.  The 
paintings  are  remarkable  for  firmly  wrought  types 
of  peasants  of  Dalecarlia  where  on  their  comfort- 
able farms  they  confect  those  brilliantly  embroid- 
ered costumes  that  form  an  attractive  feature 
whenever  Scandinavian  peasant  work  is  shown.  The 
Dalecarlian  types  are  singularly  like  those  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  Laplanders  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  they  form  a  type  apart.  There  were  paint- 
ings also  from  Paris  and  Cornwall  and  several  nudes 
wrought  with  a  somewhat  heavy  brush  but  vivid 
in  contrasted  colors.  The  etchings  are  particularly 
robust  and  virile.  Mr.  MasOlle  vies  with  Anders 
Zorn  in  the  bold,  powerful  rendering  of  girls  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  water.  On  the  whole 
the  etchings  are  more  impressive  than  the  paint- 
ings, not  that  the  arti.^t  fails  of  a  strong  color- 
sense,  but  he  appears  at  present  more  at  ease  in 
black  and  white.  He  gives  great  promise  and  de- 
serves more  success  than  he  is  likely  to  obtain  at  a 
time  when  war  has  brought  confusio)i  to  the  arts 
of  peace  even  in  America. 
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People  who  like  to  own  table-silver,  porcelain 
■or  pottery  of  an  individual  note  made  by  special 
workers  in  the  crafts  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
Little  Gallery,  15  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
and  see  what  artists  in  objects  for  the  home  are 
•doing.  The  New  York  Society  of  Ceramic  Arts  held 
there  its  exhibition,  its  twenty-fifth  annual,  during 
March.  Some  of  the  candelabra  and  bowls  for 
flowers  in  brass  show  the  call  made  by  persons  of 
taste  for  simple  and  finely  modeled  objects  rather 
than  pieces  heavily  ornamented  with  the  purpose  of 
offering  "much  for  the  money."  Carvings  in 
wood  and  jewelry  with  a  personal  stamp  em- 
ploying semi-precious  stones  set  in  silver  and 
gold  are  to  be  found  at  the  Little  Gallery  which  is 
largely  frequented  by  persons  who  are  looking 
for  modern  work  unlike  the  machine-made  things 
that  overflow  the  shops.  The  objects  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

THE    REALLY   ABLE    MAN 

Samuel  Butler  in  Tlie  Way  of  All  Flesh:  "I 
tell  you,  Edward,"  my  father  would  say  to  me  "old 
Pontifex  was  not  only  an  able  man,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  very  ablest  men  that  ever  I  knew." 

This  was  more  than  I  as  a  young  man  was  pre- 
pared to  stand.  "My  dear  father"  I  answered 
"What  did  he  do?  He  could  draw  a  little,  but  could 
he  to  save  his  life  have  got  a  picture  into  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition?  He  built'  two  organs 
and  could  play  the  Minuet  in  Sanson  on  one, 
and  the  March  in  Scipio  on  the  other;  he  was  a 
good  carpenter  and  a  bit  of  a  wag;  he  was  a  good 
old  fellow  enough,  but  why  make  him  out  so  much 
abler  than  he  was?" 

"My  boy"  returned  my  father  "you  must  not 
judge  by  the  work,  but  by  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  surroundings.  Could  Giotto  or  Filippo 
Lippi,  think  you,  have  got  a  picture  into  the  Ex- 
hibition ?  Would  a  single  one  of  those  frescoes  we 
went  to  see  when  we  were  at  Padua  have  the  re- 
motest chance  of  being  hung,  if  it  were  sent  in 
for  exhibition  now?  Why,  the  Academy  people 
would  be  so  outraged  that  they  would  not  even 
write  to  poor  Giotto  to  tell  him  to  come  and  take 
his  fresco  away!  Phew!"  continued  he,  waxing 
warm  "if  old  Pontifex  had  had  Cromwell's  chance 
he  would  have  done  all  that  Cromwell  did  and  have 
done  it  better.  If  he  had  had  Giotto's  chances,  he 
would  have  done  all  that  Giotto  did  and  done  it  no 
worse.  As  it  was,  he  was  a  village  carpenter — 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  never  scamped 
a  job  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life." 

"But"  said  I  "we  cannot  judge  people  with  so 
many  'ifs'.  If  old  Pontifex  had  lived  in  Giotto's 
time  he  might  have  been  another  Giotto,  but  he  did 
not  live  in  Giotto's  time." 

"I  tell  you,  Edward"  said  my  father  with  some 
severity  "we  must  judge  men  not  so  much  by  what 
they  do,  as  by  what  they  make  us  feel  that  they 
have  it  in  them  to  do.  If  a  man  has  done  enough, 
either  in  painting,  music  or  the  affairs  of  life  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  might  trust  him  in  an  emer- 
gency, he  has  done  enough.  It  is  not  by  what  a 
man  has  actually  put  upon  his  canva.s— nor  yet  by 
the  acts  which  he  has  set  down,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  canvas  of  his  life— that  I  will  judge  him,  but 
bv  what  he  makes  me  feel  that  he  felt  and  aimed 


at.  If  he  has  made  me  feel  that  he  felt  tho.se 
things  to  be  lovable  which  I  hold  lovable  myself, 
I  will  ask  no  more;  his  gramnuir  may  have  been 
imperfect;  but  still  I  have  understood  him;  he 
and  I  are  en  rapport;  and  I  say  again,  Edward, 
that  old  Pontifex  was  not  only  an  able  man,  but 
one  of  the  very  ablest  men  I  ever  knew." 


Another  organization  has  been  formed  by  some 
of  the  engravers,  etchers  and  etchers  notwithstand- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts; 
a  smaller,  closer  corporation  is  intended,  with  a 
maximum  of  professional  and  a  minimum  of  lay 
membership.  It  is  called  The  Painter-Gravers  of 
America  and  its  Secretary-Treasurer  is  Mr.  Miel- 
ziner  at  52  West  Twelfth  Street.  Patron  members 
pay  ten  dollars  per  annum  and  receive  invitations 
to  private  views  when  the  Painter-Gravers  hold 
exhibition ;  moreover  they  receive  the  year-book 
which  contains  at  least  one  original  lithograph, 
etching  or  engraving,  proofs  taken  of  such  plate 
being  included  in  the  year-book.  They  hold  a  re- 
markably comprehensive  and  interesting  exhibit 
this  month  at  their  gallery  26  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  New  York. 


THE  ART  CRITIC 
(And  Other  Critics,  If  You  Will) 

The  critic  is  not  to  blame.  He  can't  help  it.  He 
is  obsessed  by  an  idea.  It  is  irresistible.  As  the 
artist  is  compelled  to  create  by  the  impelling  force 
of  desire,  so  the  critic  decides  and  explains. 

The  critic  begins  by  explaining  to  himself.  That 
is  to  say  he  translates  from  the  sense  impression 
to  the  idea.  Not  being  naturally  sensitive  or  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  beautifying  of  a  surface 
in  the  realm  of  shapes  and  colors,  he  must  bring  it 
into  his  more  familiar  world,  the  world  of  ideas. 
He  makes  it  his  own.  He  then  becomes  in  love 
with  his  idea. 

Pictures  are  now  interesting  to  him  in  so  much 
as  they  conform  to  this  idea.  Having  so  success- 
fully convinced  himself,  he  seeks  disciples.  He 
teaches  by  word.  As  most  people  understand  the 
word  and  don't  understand  art,  the  word  is  ac- 
cepted and  a  new  gospel  established.  Thus  we 
have  fads  in  art  and  the  people  enjoy  pictures  with 
their  ears. 

I  confess  we  owe  the  artist  a  double  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Apropos.     On  leaving  the  gallery. 

Mrs.  A.     How  did  you  enjoy  the  pictures? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  wonderfully!  I  was  so  fortunate! 
I  met  Mr.  C.  the  critic.  He  spent  a  whole  hour 
explaining  them  to  me.  He  is  so  interesting.  Such 
a  wonderful  talker! 

E.  C.  the  Passerbu 


SOME  AMERICAN  ETCHERS 

Half  a  dozen  etchers  or  more  are  to  be  seen  at 
The  Print  Gallery,  707  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
whose  work  varied  from  the  pure  line  drawings 
on  copper  by  A.  A.  Blum — "The  Wave,"  "The 
Comet" — etchings    in    which    fantastic    figures    of 
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nymphs  in  outline  stand  for  comet  and  wave,  to 
the  richly  bitten  and  hatched  engravings  of  Louis 
Orr — "Pont  Neuf,"  "Pont  Marie,"  "Rheims 
Cathedral  1915" — whose  effects  are  produced  by 
masses  of  dark  as  a  foil  to  the  design.  Particularly 
good  in  the  way  of  townscape  is  Mr.  Orr's  "Cour 
du  Dragon."  He  has  stayed  long  in  Paris  and  has 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  bits  that  linger  in  the 
old  quarters  of  the  city.  Mr.  Blum  is  a  student 
of  the  east  side  of  Manhattan — witness  "Old 
Hebrew,"  "Pretzel  Vendor"  and  "Ghetto."  An- 
other etcher  who  finds  his  themes  in  New  York  is 
Paul  Roche — "Broadway,"  "The  Prophet,"  "Hurdy- 
gurdy  Man"  and  "Grandmother."  Franklin  T. 
Wood  of  Boston  has  five  plates  including  the 
Palazzo  Rezzonico,  Venice,  or  "Browning's  Palace" 
as  he  terms  it  because  it  was  bought  by   Robert 


Browning  for  his  son;  also  a  Venetian  piece  "Gon- 
dolas" and  a  view  of  Taormina  in  Sicily  from  the 
old  Greek  theatre.  He  has  a  refined  touch  with 
somewhat  of  Whistler's  grace  in  it.  Will  J. 
Quinlin  keeps  to  nis  own  country.  He  is  a  Salma- 
gundian  and  exploits  the  greater  city  of  New 
York,  capturing  on  copper  a  transitory  stage  of 
"Building  a  Viaduct"  and  again  the  bridge  over 
Hell  Gate  in  process  of  construction.  "Broad 
Street,"  "Burling  Slip"  and  "New  York  Towers" 
are  valuable  mementoes  for  a  city  that  rarely  re- 
tains its  townscapes  the  same  for  a  whole  decade. 
Antonio  Barone  has  a  skilful  burin — "Cornelia," 
a  dry  point,  and  "Lady  with  Velvet  Hat"  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  textures.  In  some  of 
his  work  he  uses  colors  with  restraint. 


As  to  Degeneracy  in  Art 

THAT  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  is  the  sole  aim  of 
the  Almighty  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  Universe, 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  everything  in  nature,  from 
a  moUusk  to  a  man,  when  perfect  in  type,  is  beautiful. 

Therefore,  when  an  artist  rebels  against  this  law,  and 
in  his  works  boldly  departs  from  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
by  a  process  of  de-formation  uglifies  those  forms  which  the 
cosmic  volition  strives  unceasingly  to  make  beautiful,  and 
does  this  deliberately  through  a  false  philosophy,  he  is 
intellectually  either  an  undeveloped  or  a  degenerate.  And 
so  any  worker  in  any  of  the  Arts,  who  deliberately  stamps 
his  work  to  any  degree  with  licentiousness,  is  a  moral  de- 
generate. And  when  any  such  artists,  either  through  intel- 
lectual obliquity  or  moral  viciousness,  attempt  with  cynical 
casuistry  to  allure  their  fellow-men  to  contemplate  or  buy 
their  works,  which  by  virtue  of  their  fiilsity  are  a  social 
menace,  they  and  their  works  and  all  those  who  support 
them  should  be  frowned  upon  by  the  World  of  Art. 
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"EAST   OF   SUEZ  ■ 
ORIENTAL   INFLUENCE 


QNCE  upon  a  time  East  was  East  and  West  was 
West  but  not  to-day.     The  modern  decorator 
turns  for  inspiration  to  Persia,  India,  China  and 
Japan,  not  forgetting  Korea  and  Siam. 

Sometimes  these  ventures  into  the  decorative 
motifs  of  the  Orient  result  in  beautv,  but  often  in 
complete  chaos.  As  with  the  old  formula  for  a 
masterpiece— "the  colors  should  be  mixed  with 
brains.  Sir!"  A  sense  of  proportion  and  of  humor 
will  be  found  helpful,  also  those  three  important 
Rs  in  house-furnishing— reserve,  restraint,  and 
refinement. 

In  an  age  so  prodigal  of  beautiful  things  it  is 
not  easy  to  hold  to  restraint,  nor  to  build  up  a 
decorative  scheme  around  one  definite  idea.  Lucky 
Puritan  fathers  who  had  to  be  simple  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not ! 

Even  with  the  lure  of  the  Orient,  never  more 
potent  than  to-day,  it  is  best  to  dip  into  the  past 


N    HOUSE^FURNISHING 
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for  precedent,  for,  in  spite  of  Kipling,  modern  fads 
and  war  conditions,  the  Far  East  has  had,  from 
time  to  time,  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  a  decided  influence  on  Occidental 
matters.  Naturally  Kipling  was  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  gold  lacquer,  black  Hawthorn  or  carved 
jade,  nor  at  all  of  China.  That  ice  are  is  merely 
another  story,  equally  true  and  quite  as  important 
Sometimes  the  influence  of  the  Orient  in  the  past 
IS  very  marked  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  Queen 
Anne  and  the  second  Chippendale.  Again,  as  in 
the  William  and  Mar>'  period  and  the  reign  of 
George  I,  it  is  subtle  and  elusive  like  the  silver 
thread  in  old  temple  brocade.  Charles  IPs  day  is 
early  enough  for  practical  purposes,  although 
Elizabeth's  favorite  "green  porcelyn"  has  a  Mine 
sound. 

The  Charles  II  period  is  less  difficult  to  visualize 
—thanks  to  our  museums,  private  collections  and 
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the  many  shops  devoted  to  period 
furnishings.  We  find  paneled 
rooms,  furniture  of  oak  and  cane 
and  lacquered  cabinets  of  inter- 
esting workmanship.  Some- 
times these  cabinets  are  pure 
Chinese,  sometimes  of  English 
foundation  and  Chinese  details, 
sometimes  all  English  but  in  the 
Oriental  manner,  again,  with  a 
fascinating  blending  of  Spanish 
motifs  grafted  on  English  con- 
struction. 

The  pleasure-loving  Charles 
following  on  the  heels  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  education  half 
French  and  by  marriage  half 
Spanish,  and  a  member  in  his 
youth  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
left  a  unique  mark  on  the  arts 
of  his  day.  James  II  seems  to 
have  been  less  important  deco- 
ratively  speaking,  while  with 
the  coming  of  William  and  Mary 
a  new  note  crept  into  English 
handicraft.  The  leaven  of 
simplicity  supplied  by  Dutch 
influence   led   the    English    fur- 


^wKiiiN-G  J.vDE  Thee":  niture  maker  in  new  fields  bearing  fruit  in  the 
CiiiEN  Luxe,  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Holland's  commercial 
Peiiiod,  173G-1T9.5.  intercourse  with  China,  long  established,  crops 
Coi.i.EcTioN  OP  Mil.  up  across  the  channel  early  in  the  reign  of 
Amos  I-awuence,  Charles; — in  no  way  more  interesting  than  in  the 
nosTox,  Mass.  importation  of  ornamental  vases  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 

period. 

It  i.s  worth  while  glancing  at 
the  art  map  of  China  at  this 
particular  time  in  the  world's 
history.  "K'ang  Hsi"  seems  a 
long  time  ago  when  the  term 
drops  from  the  lips  of  a  collector 
gloating  over  his  Peach  Bloom 
porcelain,  Apple  Green  and 
IMirror  Black.  When  we  connect 
this  great  epoch  in  ceramics 
with  the  reigns  of  six  English 
sovereigns  it  seems  merely  yes- 
terday as  decorative  periods  are 
counted.  Charles  II,  James  II, 
William  and  Mary,  and  Anne  are 
included  in  these  sixty  years  of 
China's  glory  with  eight  years 
of  George  I  added. 

Quite  appropriate  in  the  mod- 
ern room  in  Charles  II  .style  are 
the  vases  of  blue  Hawthorn  and 
the  single-colored  porcelains 
over  which  New  York  collectors 
have  of  late  made  such  lively 
bidding.  Also  in  harmony  with 
the  oak  paneling  are  the  screens 
of  "coromandel"  lacquer  upon 
which  artists  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period  bestowed  their  highest 
skill. 

The  Queen  Anne  room  of  Ori- 
ental influence  strikes  a  more 
homelike  note.  We  are  approach- 
ing familiar  ground.  Walnut, 
not  oak,  is  the  wood  and  there 
is  less  imported  lacquer  and 
more  of  English  make  based  on 
Oriental  schemes. 

It  has  been  said  that  some 
unknown    Dutch    genius    copied 
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the  Dragon's  claw  holding  the  pearl  in  making  the 
first  ball-and-claw-foot.  If  this  be  true,  England's 
indirect  debt  to  China  is  very  great.  No  furniture 
motif  contributed  more  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  English  furniture  and  none  has  been  so  famous. 

The  furniture  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  with  the  flat 
cabriole,  the  early  fiddle-back,  the  straight  cornice, 
is  worthy  of  our  keenest  enthusiasm.  It  has  a  liv- 
able charm  well  suited  to  every-day,  comfortable  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  oppressively  period.  It  blends  and 
assimilates,   harmonizing  with  many   backgrounds. 

The  decorator  of  to-day,  responding  to  the 
Chinese  cult,  will  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
style  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Possibly  he 
will  follow  the  simple  side,  expressing  just  a  hint 
of  the  Orient,  translated  via  Holland  into  plain 
every-day  English.  Possibly  he  will  treat  the 
less  familiar  side  and  assemble  tables  and 
chairs  of  "Queen 
Anne  lacquer,"  high 
walnut  cabinets 
filled  with  Chinese 
porcelains,  clocks  in 
"Japan"  cases  made 
not  far  from  Lon- 
don Bridge,  mirrors 
in  frames  of  Peking 
enamel,  and  screens 
of  carved  teakwood 
The  china  of  the 
cabinet  will  be  less 
in  the  ornamental 
class  and  more  in 
the  way  of  sweet- 
meat dishes,  ginger 
jars  and  tea-howls. 
The  play  of  color  of 
Imperial  yellow,  '] 
camilla-leaf  green, 
fish-roe  crackle, 
flame  and  .sang-de- 
bceuf  will  be  fasci- 
nating in  the  ex- 
treme. Perhaps  the 
room  in  question 
will  have  a  mantel 
garniture  of  black 
porcelain  decorated 
in  exotic  birds  and 
flowers  in  brilliant 
enamels,  a  rug  of 
Mandarin  y  e  1 1  o  w, 
combined  with  blue 
and  black,  and  cur- 
tains in  the  same 
color  scheme  copied 
from  a  bit  of  South 
Kensington  needle- 
work,  cleverly   Chinese  and   yet   entirely   English. 

Possibly  the  Queen  Anne  period — so  brief  when 
reduced  to  its  actual  dozen  years  of  history — will 
hold  little  attraction  for  the  decorator.  He  hears 
the  clearer  call  of  Chinese-Chippendale  and  promptly 
follows.  Our  shops  have  long  had  much  to  offer 
of  this  charming  whimsical,  not  too  logical,  style. 
Not  that  one  cares  much  for  logic  with  such 
adorable  furniture,  chintzes  and  wall-papers. 

A  room  in  Chinese-Chippendale  may  be  expressed 
in  several  ways.     It  may  contain  real  Chippendale 


furniture,  real  Chip- 
pendale block  prints 
and  real  Chippendale 
lac(|uers.  It  may  be 
built  up  on  entirely 
different  lines  without 
even  a  stick  or  .stitch 
of  genuine  Chippen- 
dale and  yet  be  en- 
tirely in  the  spirit  of 
the  style  by  reason  of 
the  many  clever  re- 
productions and  adap- 
tations. 

The  style  itself  was 
a  clever  adaptation 
consistent  only  in  its 
inconsistencies.        A  1  1 
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England  at  that  time 
seemed  bent  on  out- 
heroding  Herod. 
There  were  the  great 
potters,  like  Wall  of 
Worcester,  Frye  of 
Bow,  and  Duesbury 
of  Derby  producing 
china  so  Oriental 
that  it  almost  de- 
ceived the  makers; 
there  was  Sir  Will- 
iam Chambers  the 
supposed  leader  of 
the  cult,  and  there 
was  first,  last  and 
always,  T.  Chippen- 
dale of  St.  Martin's 
Lane  whose  name 
we  now  hyphenate. 
Nor  was  England 
alone  under  the 
spell.  The  Louis  XV 
cabinet  makers  were 
which    puzzled    the 


designing    lacquer    furniture 

English,  and  even  to-day  causes  perplexity 

The  Franco-Chinese  development  is  a  chapter  by 
itself,  quite  as  fa.scinating  as  theAnglo-Chlne.se  and 
more  complicated.  Here  the  Dutch  again  led  the 
way,  handing  over  to  another  nation  the  real  glory. 
One  William  Huygens  is  credited  with  inventing 
the  "lac,"  which  in  the  hand  of  French  craftsmen 
becomes  a  famous  medium,  developing  under  the 
skill  of  the  Matttins  into  the  celebrated  transparent 
varnish  now  known  as  Vernis  Martin. 
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A  beautiful  room  may  be  evolved  in  the  French 
rendering  of  the  Oriental  craze,  with  its  black  and 
gold  lacquer  furniture,  painted  screens,  and  panels 
in  "Chinoise"  style.  The  corresponding  period  in 
China  is  rich  in  carved  jades,  crystal  ornaments 
and  decorated  porcelain  which  find  a  fitting  place 
in  the  marvelous  cabinets  of  French  workmanship. 

Those  fortunate  mortals  with  sea-faring  great- 
grandfathers, who  sailed  from  Marblehead,  New- 
buryport  and  Maine  ports  to  the  Far  East,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  planning  a  semi-Chinese  room. 
The  built-in-corner  cupboards  will  display  "Lowes- 
toft," blue  Canton  and  tea-caddies  of  Hongkong 
pewter.  There  will  be  lacquer  fire-screens,  work- 
boxes,  trays  and  "tea-poys,"  and  possibly  rugs  of 
matting,  carved  ivories  and  heathen  idols.  And 
these  will  be  entirely  friendly  with  lowboys  and 
highboys,  fiddle-back  chairs  and  pie-crust  tables. 

Possibly  the  modern  room  of  Oriental  feeling 
will  discard  precedent  and  contain  articles  drawn 
from  many  sources;  a  rug  of  Chien  Lung  weave, 
furniture  of  Queen  Anne  walnut,  K'ang  Hsi  lac- 
quered cabinets,  curtains  of  black  chintz,  gay  with 


birds  and  flowers — and  as  a  mantel  garniture  a  set 
of  black  Hawthorn  vases  and  two  trees  of  flowering 
jade.  With  the  exception  of  the  jade  trees  and  the 
porcelains,  everything  in  the  room  could  be  a  repro- 
duction, and  yet  be  so  true  to  the  essence  of  the 
style  that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  would 
be  preserved. 

Many  decorators,  designers — class  them  as  we 
will,  for  they  are  all  artists — are  doing  wonderful 
things  with  the  Oriental  cult.  Some  are  reproducing 
with  marked  fidelity;  others  are  adapting  and 
infusing  new  life  into  old  forms;  while  a  few  gain 
inspiration  from  the  Orient,  but  interpret  in  a 
purely  individual  way.  To  the  latter  group  belongs 
Mr.  Albert  Herter  whose  work  in  many  lines  is 
so  notable.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Persian  feeling 
in  the  "White  Peacock"  decorations  recently  placed 
in  a  California  house,  yet  the  rendering  is  entirely 
Herter. 

The  future  of  the  Oriental  tendency  in  American 
decoration  and  furnishing  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  The  war  which  has  separated  us  from 
Europe  has  brought  the  Asiatic  countries  very  near. 


INFLUENCES    WHICH     SHOULD    GOVERN     THE 
PRACTITIONER  IN  DOMESTIC  ARTS 

By  Lionel  Moses 


"T^HE  artist  who  sets  out  to  establish  a  style  in 
^  any  one  of  the  arts,  fails  in  his  endeavor;  but 
the  man  who,  with  due  regard  to  the  universal 
principles  on  which  art  is  founded,  develops  his  art 
along  rational  lines  and  composes  his  work  from 
good  precedent,  will  generally  develop  an  admirable 
individuality  which  will  carry  with  it  the  renown 
and  lasting  approbation  which  is  so  dear  to  all. 

Were  this  fact  realized  by  all  practitioners  we 
would  at  present  not  be  involved  in  the  acrimonious 
discussions  on  futurism  and  kindred  cults;  for  those 
who,  in  order  to  exploit 
themselves,  deal  in  this 
degenerate  merchandise, 
would  then   study  along 
proper  lines  and  having 
so    studied,    would    pro- 
duce   forms    of    beauty 
commanding  lasting  re- 
spect     and      admiration 
instead  of  the  temporary 
approval    of    the    super- 
ficially cultured. 

Of  the  thousands  of 
productions  of  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  which 
see  the  light  of  day,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that 
hardly  one  per  cent  sur- 
vive for  a  year.  Think 
of  the  tons  of  paint  and 
acres  of  canvas  which  are  used — to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  consumed  in  applying  the  one  on  the 
other — and  then  compare  the  result  with  the 
picture  we  see,  or  want  to  see,  a  second  time 
whether  in  public  gallery  or  private  collection  and 
we  have  some  idea  of  the  waste;  think  of  the 
sculptors'  mediums  shaped  into  odd  forms  over  and 
over  again  and  each  equally  bad. 

And  what  is  true  of  painting  and  sculpture   is 
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equally  true  in  the  so-called  crafts.  Our  houses  are 
filled  with  the  works  of  the  ignorant — our  furni- 
ture, our  hangings,  our  rugs  and  even  our  silver- 
ware and  jewelrj'  all  average  far  below  the  standard 
of  good  design. 

How  should  this  all  be  overcome?  The  answer  is 
simple,  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  desired 
result  seemingly  diificult.  We  should  study  what 
has  been,  done — the  acceptedly  good  thing.  This  is 
the  answer  to  the  question,  but  the  difficulty  is  in 
making  the  practitioner  do  this. 

There  exists  in  every 
->  library  and  in  all 
nature  itself  all  that 
might  be  required  to 
develop  along  truly  ar- 
tistic lines.  Yet  the 
springs  of  art  seem  to 
be  ignored  and  absurd 
reasons  are  given  for 
purposely  ignoring 
them. 

The  length  to  which 
the  absurdity  goes  is 
the  subject  of  caustic 
criticism  by  no  less  a 
philosopher  than  Scho- 
penhauer who,  in  writ- 
ing on  "Knowledge" 
says  what  might 
equally  apply  to  art. 
"WTien  patriotism  tries  to  urge  its  claims  in  the 
domain  of  Knowledge,  it  commits  an  offence  which 
should  not  be  tolerated.  For  in  these  purely  human 
questions  which  interest  all  men  alike,  where  truth, 
insight,  beauty  should  be  of  sole  account,  what  can 
be  more  impertinent  than  to  let  preference  for  a 
nation  to  which  a  man's  precious  self  happens  to 
belong,  affect  the  balance  of  judgment  and  thus 
supply   a   reason   for  doing  violence  to   truth   and 
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being  unjust  to  the  great  minds  of  a  foreign 
country  in  order  to  make  much  of  the  smaller 
minds  of  one's  own." 

This  is  all  quite  as  true  in  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture as  in  the  practice  of  the  other  arts  but 
there  are,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  numerous  e.x- 
ceptions,  notably  in  the  works  of  Charles  A.  Piatt, 
of  buildings  designed  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dent of  highest  standard. 

A  study  of  Mr.  Piatt's  work  from  its  beginning 
shows  the  influences  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
himself — where  his  inspirations  have  come  from — 


the  sources  of  definite  knowledge  he  has  tapped. 
He,  with  McKim,  Mead  &  White  and  many  others 
who  might  be  mentioned  and  whose  work  will  later 
be  shown  on  these  pages,  are  the  ones  to  be  looked 
to  by  this  generation  as  exemplars  of  the  best 
traditions,  and  future  generations  will  feel  proud 
to  possess  their  creations. 

Mr.  Piatt,  as  the  designer  of  homes,  is  equally 
successful  in  the  embellishment  of  them  whether 
he  furnishes  the  interiors  or  develops  the  grounds. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  two  houses  shown, 
both  designed  by  Mr.  Piatt. 

In  the  case  of  "Gwinn," 
the  home  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Mather,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
we  have  a  house  simple  and 
straightforward  in  both 
plan  and  elevation,  free 
from  excess  of  ornament 
but  with  sufficient  of  it  to 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense. 
"Gwinn"  is  a  splendid 
example  of  good  architec- 
ture, not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design, 
but  also  because  of  the  plan 
which  is  appropriate  to  its 
setting  and  convenient  to 
the  uses  of  the  household. 
The  house  recalls  to 
memory  certain  of  the 
Renaissance  mansions  of 
England  as  well  as  the 
White   House  at  Washing- 
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ton  because  of  a  slight  similarity  in  some 
of  its  parts  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  under  which  "Gwinn"  was 
designed  called  for  a  like  solution  of  the  i 
same  architectural  problems;  and  these 
problems  have  been  similarly  solved  by 
artists  whose  minds  worked  along  the  same 
lines. 

One  enters  from  the  driveway  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  and  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
hall  is  the  reception  room.  One  passes  the  main 
stairs  into  the  hall  and  may  from  there  pass  out 
upon  the  terrace  with  its  noble  portico,  the  main 
feature  of  the  design  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
portico  which  reminds  one  of  the  White  House, 
simply  because  of  its  shape  and  scale,  but  in  detail 
it  is  quite  different,  the  White  House  portico  being 
of  classic  design  while  that  of  "Gwinn"  is  a  depar- 
ture from  classic  but  only  to  that  degree  which 
shows  the  true  artist  wise  in  tradition  but  not 
chained  to  it. 

The  ground-fioor  rooms,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
plan,  are  so  related  one  with  the  other  as  to  aiford 
the  greatest  comfort.  From  the  hall  one  enters 
both  the  dining-room  and  the  library,  a  spacious 
room  which,  by  its  furnishings,  might  well  be  called 
a  living-room.  A  feature  of  this  room  is  the  two 
fireplaces  and  another  is  the  ample  French  window 
giving  on  to  the  paved  terrace. 

The  second  story,  with  its  seven  bedrooms,  each 
with  a  connecting  bathroom  and  its  fireplace,  is 
planned  with  admirable  simplicity. 

The  kitchen  wing  contains  all  that  could  be  re- 
quired by  the  occupants  of  "Gwinn." 

In  the  graceful  shingled  house  here  illustrated, 
the  home  of  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Culver,  at  Hadlyme, 
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"Gwixx,"  Residence  of  JIr.  \Vm.  A.  M.^theb. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  "The   Portico." 


Conn.,  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Piatt's  houses  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  larger  one  but  quite  as 
admirable  in  its  way.  The  view  shown  is  the  en- 
trance front,  but  the  other  side  of  the  house  is 
equally  charming  with  its  vineclad  porches  across 
the  entire  elevation,  from  which  one  views  the 
country  in  every  direction.  The  main  feature  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  house  is  the  ample  drawing- 
room  20  X  28.  The  second  story  is  W'ell  planned 
and  has  five  bedrooms  with  two  baths,  all  in  good 
relation  to  the  central  staircase  hall. 

To   appreciate  fully   the   appropriateness   of  the 
Culver  house  to  its  surroundings,  one  must  know 
the  country  along  the  Connecticut  River,  with  its 
rolling  hills  and  peaceful  farms  as  yet  unspoiled. 
II -.       The   house,    simple   as    it    is,    fits   the   landscape 
■?—?.:  without    protruding    itself — it    adds    to    it    rather 
i|  '•  1   than  detracts  from  it. 
_       One   has   but  to   glance   at  the  plan   to   discover 
the  essential  characteristics  of  it  which   is  to  see 
rather  than  to  be  seen ;  for  we  note  the  abundance 
r-NCE  OF  Mn.  Frkderick  C.  Cclver.  Hadlyme,  Conn.    "^   Po^'ch    from    which    one   may   view   the    distant 
First  and  Second  Floor  Pi.ans  landscape. 
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RIGHT    BIRD   HOUSES   FOR   THE    RIGHT    BIRDS 


By  Adeline  Thayer  Thomson 


IN  spite  of  their  shy  timid  ways,  many  of  our 
'  beautiful  wild  birds  are  very  friendly  little  crea- 
tures. It  only  depends  on  their  larger  brothers  and 
sisters  to  show  themselves  friendly  in  return  to 
establish  a  real  and  growing  intimacy  between  them. 

One's  grounds,  however  small,  may  easily  be  made 
a  popular  meeting-place  for  many  different  kinds 
of  birds,  and  better  still,  some  of  the  most  charming 
of  these  feathered  songsters  are  easily  persuaded  to 
nest  so  close  to  one's  house  that  the  bird's  entire 
housekeeping  operations  may  be  enjoyed  from  start 
to  finish. 

Two  simple  ways,  guaranteeing  success  in  win- 
ning birds  to  the  yard  are:  the  provision  of  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  fresh  water  in  a  certain  unchanged 
location,  where  they  may  revel  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent in  a  refreshing  bath  and  drink,  and  the  kind 
of  boxes  best  suited  to  the  individual  bird  varieties 
most  often  nesting  about  the  "haunts  of  men." 


will  quickly  appropriate  a  box  to  their  liking,  that 
is  hung  close  to  the  house.  I  have  found  a  post  of 
the  veranda  always  an  acceptable  location  to  these 
birds  and  one  where  their  busy  nest-building  and 
untiring  care  of  their  young  is  conveniently  ob- 
served with  no  apparent  alarm  to  the  birds.  The 
style  of  the  bo.\  provided  is  unimportant  to  wrens, 
but  the  entrance  hole  must  be  exactly  to  their  liking 
if  a  box  is  accepted  by  them.  The  size  of  a  twenty- 
five  cent  piece  is  just  right.  Any  small  wooden  box 
is  easily  converted  into  a  wren  house  by  cutting  a 
circle  in  the  end  of  the 
box,  nailing  a  perch 
directly  underneath,  and 
covering  the  box  with 
any  preferred  style  of 
roof. 

Bluebirds, — the     sky- 
blue  songsters  of  earliest 


A  Bird's  Bath 
AND  Dbixkino 
Basin  Under  a 

SlIAOV    VlNE- 

CovERKD  Tree 


A  Gimii  Location 
FOR  A  Wren  House 
Is  ON  a  Post  of 
THE  Veranda 
Where  One  May 
I'.ASiLY  Watch  the 
liiRD's  HorsE- 
Kefping 

Operations    from 
Start  to  Finish. 


Birds  have  their  special  preferences  and  these 
must  be  catered  to  as  far  as  possible  if  best  results 
are  to  follow.  For  example,  while  fresh  water  sup- 
plied in  any  style  of  receptacle  will  always  attract 
birds,  they  will  flock  in  far  greater  numbers,  and 
much  oftener,  to  a  drinking  basin  that  is  only  three 
or  four  inches  in  depth.  This  is  an  important  point 
to  bear  in  mind  as  all  birds  are  exceedingly  fearful 
of  drowning  and  are  wary  of  deep  receptacles.  The 
wider  a  drinking  basin  is,  however,  the  better  the 
birds  like  it,  and  when  it  may  be  supplied  with  run- 
ning water  it  has  reached  their  ideal. 

There  are  at  least  six  varieties  of  charming  birds 
common  to  most  parts  of  the  country  that  may  be 
readily  lured  to  nest  in  boxes  about  the  house  and 
yard, —  martins,  bluebirds,  wrens,  tree  swallows, 
flickers  and  chickadees. 

One  may  buy  bird  houses  or  one  may  make  them 
with  little  trouble  or  cost.  The  following  hints  for 
making  bird  houses,  appealing  to  the  six  different 
varieties  of  birds  mentioned,  may  prove  helpful: 

The  tiny,  cheery,  house-wrens  are  very  sociable 
birds  and  a  pair  of  these  fascinating  little  songsters 


spring,  and  the  graceful  winged,  purple  martins, 
desire  houses  in  mid-air, — on  posts  from  12  to  16 
feet  from  the  ground.  These  birds  differ,  however,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  house  preferred.  Purple  martins 
desire  houses  comprising  a  dozen  or  more  nesting 
compartments  as  these  birds  live  in  colonies.  It  is 
best  to  build  each  house  two  or  three  stories  high 
with  separate  compartments  measuring  about  4x6 
inches.  The  entrance  to  the  nesting  spaces  should 
be  about  four  inches  high  and  three  inches  wide, 
with  a  smooth  flat  resting  perch  in  front  at  least  an 
inch  in  width.  These  birds  love  to  sit  in  front  of 
their  nests,  sunning  themselves,  or  pruning  their 
feathers.  It  is  always  a  happy  combination  when 
martin  houses  imitate  the  style  of  the  larger  home. 
Bluebirds  are  very  exclusive  in  their  family  life, 
considering  only  a  house  for  their  occupancy  which 
is  intended  for  but  a  single  pair  of  birds.  The 
nesting  space  for  these  birds  should  be  about  the 
size  of  that  of  the  martins  but  the  entrance  hole 
differs  widely,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  round,  and 
measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
While  bluebirds  really  prefer  houses  on  poles  they 
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Waiting    for    the 
Chickadees  to 
Take  Possessiok. 
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will  often  choose  boxes  that  are  nailed  against  trees, 
— such  boxes  being  the  same  distance  from  the 
ground  as  those  on  poles. 

Flickers  (yellow-headed  woodpeckers)  are  always 
rejoiced  to  find  a  house  provided  for  their  use. 
Houses  for  these  birds  should  be  oblong  in  shape, 
measuring  about  5x12  inches.  The  entrance  hole 
should  be  round,  placed  high — (not  more  than  two 
inches  from  the  roof)  and  should  measure  about 
two  inches  in  circumference.  These  strikingly 
beautiful  birds  usually  bore  holes  in  the  partially 
rotted  wood  of  trees,  clipping  out  with  their  sharp 
beaks  a  narrow  passage  for  their  nest,  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  deep.  Boxes  imitating  closely  this 
natural  nesting  preference  are  quickly  appropriated 
by  these  fine  birds  as  they  are  thus  happily  saved 
a  vast  amount  of  hard,  tedious  work.  Flicker 
houses  should  be  nailed  horizontally  against  a  tree, 
from  16  to  20  feet  above  the  ground,  the  entrance 
faced  away  from  prevailing  storms  and  winds. 

The  demure,  black-capped  chickadees  must  have 
a  box  provided  that  like  the  birds,  is  diminutive  in 


size.  A  box  about  six  inches  square  with  a  circu- 
lar entrance,  an  inch  in  circumference,  meets  very 
happily  their  nesting  demands.  These  houses  may 
be  nailed  against  trees  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  be  suspended  by  wire  from  overhanging 
branches  at  about  the  same  height. 

The  tree  swallows,  like  the  martins,  desire  a  house 
on  a  pole,  with  nesting  compartments  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  also  the  same-sized  entrance.  Tree 
swallows  differ,  however,  in  liking  not  more  than 
three  or  four  compartments  to  a  house. 

To  have  the  birds  of  the  air  flit  to  and  fro  un- 
afraid within  the  home  grounds,  singing  their  joy- 
ous roundelays,  carrying  on  their  love-making,  build- 
ing their  nests,  and  rearing  their  wee  birdlings, 
within  easy  observation  of  one's  home,  is  a  joy  no 
nature-lover  should  forego. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  birds  actually  arrive  in  the 
spring  to  devise  ways  of  luring  them  to  the  yard 
but  provide  bird  houses  and  bird  basins  now  that  the 
songsters  may  find  your  grounds  ready  and  waiting 
for  them  at  their  return. 


Courtesy   of   the  Kccd 
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A  JUSTIFICATION   OF   WICKEK 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 
Author    of    "The    Lure    of   the    Antique,"    "Early  American  Craftsmen,"  etc. 


CADS  in  furniture  design  are  ephemeral,  and  we 
are  fortunate  if  we  are  not  lured  by  crafty  ad- 
vertising into  taking  them  up.  The  desire  for  novelty 
is  more  likely  to  produce  bad  design  than  good,  for 
the  designer  or  manufacturer  who  seeks  novelty  as 
his  sole  aim  is  prone  to  run  to  extremes  and  to  for- 
get his  artistic  traditions.  Mission  and  Art  Nouv- 
eau  atrocities  have  come  and  gone,  and  we  continu- 
ally hark  back  to  the  period  styles  when  we  desire 
something  substantial  and  sure. 

But  there  is  a  danger  in  being  too  conservative. 
There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  the  new  should 


necessarily  be  bad,  though  it  often  is,  and  those  of 
us  who  yield  too  far  to  reactionary  tendencies  may 
find  that  we  have,  in  our  ultra-conservatism,  re- 
jected .something  worth  while,  something  which 
marks  a  real  advance  in  mobiliary  art.  The  true 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  a  novelty  is  found  in 
determining  whether  it  serves  some  useful  or  deco- 
rative purpose  more  successfully  than  what  has 
gone  before,  whether  it  possesses  a  genuine  raison 
d'etre. 

Of  all  the  furniture   introductions   of  the  past 
twenty  years,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  wicker 
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most  completely  meets  that  test.  It  is  not  a  twist- 
ing of  some  well-established  style  into  new  and 
strange  forms.  It  is  a  definitely  justifiable,  legiti- 
mate medium,  possessing  qualities  which  no  other 
material  possesses,  executed  in  a  manner  natural  to 
the  material.  Wicker  furniture  is  comfortable, 
decorative,  reasonably  inexpensive,  durable  when 
well  made,  suited  to  many  domestic  purposes;  there 
is  a  reason  for  its  existence.  Let  us  consider  these 
characteristics  a  little  more  in  detail,  for  usefulness, 
beauty,  and  durability  are  the  qualities  by  which  all 
furniture  should  be  judged. 

In  one  sense,  wicker  furniture  is  by  no  means  a 
new  creation.  The  idea  probably  originated  in  the 
Orient,  and  wicker  furniture  was  imported  into  En- 
gland and  America  in  the  early  days  of  East  Indian 
shipping.  In  Europe  the  old  art  of  wattling  goes 
back  to  Roman  days.  But  it  is  only  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  that  much  has  been  made  of  it 
in  modern  homes.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  it  has  been  developed  from  a  make-shift 
porch  furnishing  into  something  suitable  for  the 
entire  house. 

To-day  there  are  many  manufacturers  using  many 
materials.  Willows,  rattan,  cane,  reed,  bamboo, 
and  various  grasses  are  all  included  in  the  term 
wicker;  furniture  made  of  these  materials  is  all  of 
a  similar  type.  Bamboo,  rattan,  cane  and  other 
materials  are  still  imported  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  from  China,  but  our  best  furniture  is 
made  from  native  materials.  Willow  formerly 
came  from  Belgium  and  France,  but  an  excellent 
quality  is  now  growTi  in  York  County,  Pa.,  and  else- 
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where.  We  also  use  native  reeds,  and  tough 
prairie  grass  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
boggy  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  nature  of  the  material  is  such  that 
a  large  part  of  the  work  is  necessarily 
done  by  hand.  This  insures  careful  finish 
and  the  charming  results  from  the  more 
primitive  methods  of  craftsmanship.  In 
wicker  furniture  of  the  best  type,  we  are 
spared  that  crude  machine-made  look  which 
mars  so  many  of  our  modern  products. 

Manufacturers  have  learned  to  construct 
their  framework  so  that  it  is  stout  and 
strong.     We  have  no  more  of  those  rickety 


Coiirlcsy   of  Ike  Reed   Shor. 
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willow  chairs  that  used  to  collapse  after  being  used 
for  a  short  time  by  a  hea\y  person.  A  framework 
of  willow  or  other  light  wood  is  stoutly  joined  to- 
gether, and  this  is  further  reinforced  by  the  cover- 
ing of  wicker.  The  grass,  reeds  or  willow  withes 
are  woven  upon  this  framework  in  close  or  open 
mesh  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  wide  variety 
of  decorative  effects.  The  result  is  a  strong,  dur- 
able piece  of  furniture,  light  to  move  about,  elastic 
and  unequaled  for  comfort,  w-ith  a  surface  which 
is  not  easily  marred  or  scratched  and  that  may 
be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  necessity  for 
handwork  keeps  it  out  of  the  cheap  class  of  furni- 
ture, and  yet  the  average  prices  are  moderate. 

Wicker  furniture  comes  in  the  natural  colors  of 
grass,  reed  or  willow,  and  is  also  stained  and  enam- 
eled. White,  cream,  ivory,  pale  gray,  green,  and 
brown  are  among  the  popular  colors,  though  there 
is  really  no  limitation.  The  colors  soak  into  the 
material  like  dye,  and  so  are  permanent.  The  deco- 
rative possibilities,  in  fact,  are  endless,  especially 
when  combined  with  harmonious  upholsterings.     It 
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is  this  possibility  of  variety  which  makes  wicker 
furniture  as  suitable  for  the  living-room  of  the  city 
house  as  for  the  porch  of  the  summer  bungalow; 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  treatment. 

The  forms  in  which  we  find  wicker  furniture  are 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  material.  The  other 
day  I  picked  up  a  catalogue  of  willow  furniture 
dated  1895.  Nothing  could  be  more  horribly  or- 
nate, more  foolishly  cluttered  with  meaningless 
scrolls  and  excre.scences.  We  have  advanced  a  long 
way  since  that  time.  Our  designers  have  worked 
largely  without  precedent  to  guide  them,  but  they 
have  evolved  a  genuine  style.  Our  better  designs, 
largely  of  German  or  Austrian  origin,  are  simple 
but  not  austere,  their  broad,  flowing  lines  suggest- 
ing ease.  The  best  design  for  wicker  is  that  which 
suggests  the  flexibility  of  the  material — broad  sur- 
faces and  flowing  curves.  Wicker  should  not  be 
tortured  into  shapes  which  are  not  in  some  degree 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  material.  It  should 
be  treated  more  as  a  woven  fabric  than  as  a  wood. 

Almost  every  sort  of  furniture  may  now  be  had 
in  wicker — chairs,  sofas,  tables,  desks,  bookcases, 
s^vings,  tea-wagons,  couches  and  settles,  sewing- 
tables  and  smokers'  stands,  tabourettes.  Bar  Harbor 
or  beach  chairs,  and  cnniplete  sets  for  library,  bed- 


room, dining-room,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
smaller  pieces  made  in  wicker,  such  as  plant  stands, 
wood  baskets,  lamps,  jardinieres,  candle  shades, 
vases,  bird  cages,  etc.  The  chief  danger  is  in  using 
wicker  for  objects  to  which  it  is  not  well  adapted, 
such  as  clock  cases  and  hat  trees. 

Wicker  furniture  is  still  imported  from  the  Orient 
to  some  extent,  notably  Manila  or  Philippine  chairs, 
with  their  great,  flaring  backs,  and  Canton  chairs 
and  stands  with  hour-glass  shaped  supports  in  place 
of  legs.  Some  American  manufacturers  have 
adapted  this  Canton  design. 

The  appropriateness  of  wicker  furniture  for 
porch,  sun-parlor,  summer  bungalow,  or  yacht  is 
obvious.  Gradually,  however,  it  has  been  making 
its  way  into  other  parts  of  the  house.  One  does 
not  need  to  have  a  room  furnished  entirely  in  wicker. 
A  few  pieces  contrast  pleasantly  with  more  formal 
furnishings,  adding  a  note  of  comfort  and  seldom 
suggesting  discord,  though  of  course  it  is  out  of 
place  in  a  room  furnished  strictly  in  a  period  style. 
We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  eclectic  princi- 
ple in  home-furnishing.  And  above  all,  wicker 
furniture,  with  the  appropriate  upholsterings,  offers 
an  opportunity  for  color  treatments  which  is  im- 
possible with  heavier  and  more  sombre  materials. 
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KLAMATH   LAKE    IN    DANGER 

By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


OUT  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California 
lies  a  lake,  which,  because  of  its  abundant  wild 
bird  life,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
North  America.  Lower  Klamath  Lake  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  at  least  half  as  wide.  It  is  shal- 
low and  along  its  shores  are  extensive  marshes  of 
that  western  water  rush  known  as  the  tule. 

Through  these  marshes,  which  in  some  places 
extend  almost  across  the  Lake,  numerous  creeks 
wind  in  seemingly  endless  confusion.  In  the  au- 
tumn and  again  in  the  spring  innumerable  ducks 
and  geese  stop  here  to  rest  and  feed  before  resum- 
ing their  migration.  It  is  the  summer  bird  popula- 
tion, however,  that  is  especially  interesting  to  orni- 
thologists and  has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

In  the  more  open  waters  Canada  geese  and  num- 
erous species  of  ducks  at  this  season  are  always 
seen  in  attendance  on  their  young.  On  some  of  the 
tule  islands  there  are  large  colonies  of  water  birds 
of  various  species,  for  example,  there  are  a  half 
dozen  pelican  cities  in  each  of  which  from  one  to 
five  thousand  of 
these  great  white 
birds  may  be 
found  solemnly 
brooding  their 
eggs  or  winging 
their  way  in  from 
the  open  waters 
with  food  for 
their  young. 

Their  nests  are 
composed  of  a 
double  handful  of 
reeds  piled  on  the 
marsh  and  these 
domiciles  are  of- 
ten within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other. 
A  little  later  in 
the  season  when 
the  young  have 
hatched  hundreds 
of  young  pelicans 
may  be  found  that  have  left  the  nests  and  like  a 
great  herd  of  dirty  little  sheep  are  wandering  about 
the  territory. 

There  are  large  cities  of  the  big  Caspian  tern 
Farallon  cormorants,  and  at  least  one  colony  of 
great  blue  herons.  In  the  East  these  birds  build 
their  nests  usually  in  the  taller  trees  in  dense 
swamps,  but  on  Klamath  Lake  their  eyries  are  of 
tules  and  these  are  piled  up  like  pyramids  some- 
times to  a  height  of  four  feet  and  present  a  most 
curious  spectacle  as  one  looks  across  the  village 
of  long-legs  where  at  least  two  hundred  herons 
are  to  be  found. 

In  the  more  open  waters  of  the  Lake,  where, 
owing  to  its  depth,  only  the  tops  of  a  few  scattered 
bunches  of  tules  succeed  in  reaching  the  surface, 
one  finds  anchored  the  nests  of  the  Great  Western 
Grebe.  Fifteen  years  ago  these  grebes  were  sys- 
tematically hunted  by  the  feather  trade.  The  old 
birds   were   shot    in    the    nesting    season    and    the 
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A  Gull  and  Pelican  Coloky  on  Klamath  Lake  in  Northern 

CALIFORNLi,    A    NATIONAL   WiLD   BiRD    RESERVATION 


"Grebe  breast"  became  a  popular  article  in  millinery 
use  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  was  in  1908  that  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  arranged  for  William  L.  Finley, 
a  well-known  Western  naturalist  to  go  with  a  com- 
panion into  this  country  and  to  report  on  the  bird 
conditions  of  Klamath  Lake.  As  a  result  of  his 
findings  the  Association  importuned  President 
Roosevelt  to  declare  Lower  Klamath  Lake  a  United 
States  Bird  Reservation.  This  he  did  by  executive 
order  on  August  8,  1908.  The  Association  then  had 
a  large  launch  built  for  the  use  of  a  warden  whom 
the  Government  employed  and  since  that  time  never 
a  week  has  passed  but  that  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
have  been  fretted  with  the  prow  of  the  Audubon 
patrol  boat  Grebe. 

Of  all  the  seventy  United  States  bird  reservations 
only  one  perhaps  is  of  more  importance  than  Kla- 
math Lake  as  a  nursery  for  wild  fowl.  Many 
ornithologists  have  traveled  across  the  United 
States  to  study  the  bird-life  found  here  in  such  rich 

abundance.  To 
one  important 
fact  in  bird  life 
comparatively  lit- 
tle attention 
seems  to  have 
been  given.  Birds 
must  have  water, 
and  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  or- 
nithologists that 
in  regions  where 
water  is  plentiful 
there  bird  life 
abounds.  In  the 
swamps  there  are 
more  birds  than 
in  the  w  e  1 1- 
drained  woods  or 
fields.  From  the 
tules  every  sum- 
mer there  arise  in- 
numerable flocks 
of  valuable  game  birds  which  fly  away  to  the  south 
for  the  winter.  We  have  long  looked  upon  this  reser- 
vation as  one  of  the  choicest  spots  for  American 
bird-life,  and  now  suddenly  a  dark  cloud  has  arisen 
on  the  horizon  of  our  happiness  and  satisfaction. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  California  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Oregon  Legislature  each  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  Government  to  deed  the  lake 
back  to  the  States  in  order  that  they  may  drain  it 
and  use  the  lake  bottom  for  pasture  lands  or  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Is  it  more  important  for 
Klamath  Lake  to  be  drained  and  made  possibly  of 
use  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  should  it  be  pre- 
served as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  country  in  preserving 
the  magnificent  summer  homes  of  millions  of  our 
more  interesting  wild  birds?  All  who  believe  it 
should  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  birds  should 
send  their  protest  to  Hon.  Franklin  B.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Washington,   D.   C. 
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JAPANESE    IDEAS    IN    AN    AMERICAN    HOUSE 


By  Elsie  Darling  Coggeshall 


\A /HEN  I  lived  in  Japan,  my  mind  was  always 
'  "  revolving  round  the  problem  of  how  to  have 
interesting  interiors  like  the  Japanese,  so  simple 
and  satisfying  to  the  eye,  and  how  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  the  amount  of  comfort  in  them,  that  we 
do  in  our  more  cumbersome  style  of  building  and 
furnishing. 

I  found  on  returning  to  America,  where  people 
are  more  and  more  crowded  into  rooms  of  small 
dimensions,  that  the  application  of  Japanese  princi- 
ples, by  which  light  airy  spaciousness  can  be  ob- 
tained in  small  enclosures,  has  here  a  practical  as 
well  as  an  aesthetic  value. 

When  you  first  enter  a  Japanese  room,  you  cannot 
refrain  from  exclaiming,  "How  clean  it  looks,  how 
fresh  and  light!"  Perhaps  later  you  may  read  of 
how  the  fairies  tormented  the  naughty  girl  who  hid 
her  plum  stones  down  the  cracks  in  the  matting,  and 
this  may  lead  to  other  enlightening  facts,  but  never- 
theless the  first  impression  is  a  strong  one.  It 
comes  from  the  use  of  light  tones.  The  woodwork 
is  neither  varnished  nor  painted,  but  left  as  it  comes 
from  the  carpenter's  plane.  Contrary  to  our  expec- 
tations, it  preserves  its  freshness  for  years,  as  long 
as  it  is  used  indoors  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 
W'oodwork  plays  a  large  part  in  the  effect  of  the 
room.  The  ceiling  is  of  wood,  the  beams  and  posts 
are  left  exposed  and  the  shoji,  which  admit  light 
all  along  one  side  of  a  room,  have  a  skeleton  frame- 
work of  wood.  The  latticed  effect  of  this  as  well 
as  the  solid  baseboard  are  visible  from  the  interior. 
Light  being  admitted  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  the  floor-level,  the  high  lights  of  the  room  are 
found  in  the  floor.  This  is  not  of  fine  woods  as  our 
floors  frequently  are,  but  made  of  rough  timber, 
which  is  later  covered  with  blocks  of  matting,  six 


feet  by  three  feet  by  three  inches,  arranged  in  a 
pattern,  each  block  being  bound  along  its  sides  by 
black  linen,  or  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy,  by  a  rich 
dark  brocade.  There  is  a  certain  soft  yield  to  this 
floor  as  you  step  on  it,  and  that  of  course,  means 
that  the  surface  is  not  absolutely  level,  and  would 
take  on  lights  and  shades.  Not  every  light-colored 
floor  would  have  the  same  value.  I  try  to  picture  a 
bedroom  floor  of  our  own  painted  white  or  yellow, 
for  instance,  but  cannot  regard  it  with  pleasure. 
The  surface  at  best  would  be  hard  and  shiny  and 
cold,  whereas  the  texture  of  the  matting  throws  up 
little  golden  lights.  Perhaps  if  the  Canton  matting 
were  used  in  our  rooms,  much  of  the  Japanese  effect 
could  be  got  by  a  thick  padding  of  newspapers  before 
the  matting  is  laid.  I  think  there  is  nothing  so 
inspiriting  as  fresh  matting.  In  a  lesser  degree,  it 
gives  the  stimulus  of  the  flare  of  foot-lights. 

With  the  woodwork,  ceiling  and  floor  all  light  in 
tone,  the  whole  effect  is  bound  to  be  light.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  charming  effect  of  the  white  paper 
panes  in  the  shoji.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
not  seen  them  to  imagine  that  paper  could  admit 
enough  light  to  be  pleasant.  One  misses  the  trans- 
parency of  glass,  to  be  sure,  and  the  contact  that 
it  gives  with  the  outer  world,  but  the  paper  used 
is  so  fine,  that  the  rooms  are  not  darkened  thereby, 
and  the  filtered  sunlight  is  particularly  gracious  and 
becoming  to  objects  in  the  room. 

As  for  the  walls  of  a  Japanese  room  other  than 
the  light  shoji,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  woodwork.  Delightful  materials  are  used 
to  cover  the  sliding  doors  which  separate  one  room 
from  another,  usually  something  of  the  nature  of 
grass-cloth,  or  rough  linen,  shot  through  with  a 
little  metallic  pattern.     Sometimes  a  painting  of  a 
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A  C'<»1'1'If:  nt   "I  I  I'lN-,"   I.viiii.s    rill    Soft  Matti:i> 
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Dei.igiitfii.  .Materials  Are  L'sed  to  Cover  the  Sliding 
Doors,  Which  Separate  One  Room  From  Another 
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spray  of  flowers,  or  a  pale  mountain  outline  is 
washed  in  on  a  light  background.  I  saw  an  ela- 
rate  design  for  a  series  of  sliding  panels  in  an  exhi- 
bition in  Tokyo.  It  was  intended  to  stretch  across 
the  width  of  a  room.  A  receding  bamboo  fence  was 
topped  by  an  evergreen  hedge,  and  above  that  there 
was  nothing  but  atmosphere.  It  seemed  to  open 
the  room  to  the  free  air. 

Even  in  the  rooms  of  quietest  design,  one's  inter- 
est is  never  allowed  to  droop,  because  of  the  atten- 
tion to  detail.  One's  eye  falls,  for  instance,  on 
the  matched  graining  of  the  wood,  on  the  effective 
use  of  black  lines  in  the  matting  and  frequently  in 
the  shining  lacquer  frames  of  the  doors.  One 
discovers,  perhaps,  a  wondrously  rich  design  in 
the  bronze  hikite,  the  depression  for  the  hand 
by  which  the  sliding  doors  are  moved.  But  the  main 
interest  is  focused  in  the  to-ko-no-ma,  the  recess 
whose  floor  is  a  few  inches  above  the  ordinary 
level,  and  in  which  are  displayed  a  hanging  painting 
on  silk,  and  a  jar  of  flowers. 

The  proper  use  of  lines  is  a  second  very  important 
method  by  which  the  Japanese  get  their  effect  of 
spaciousness.  Some  construction  lines  that  we  think 
inevitable  are  obliterated,  and  other  ornamental 
ones  that  broaden  or  heighten  are  emphasized.  How 
often  in  our  American  homes  we  break  up  restful 
spaces !  For  example,  in  a  small  room  we  need  two 
doors  in  one  wall,  one  as  an  exit,  one  as  an  entrance 
to  a  closet.    The  room  is  already  high  and  narrow. 


covered    with     periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  novels,  the 
writing  -  table    absorbed 
by  its  big  blotting-pad 
and     shaded     lamp, 
the   uncompromis 
ing     piano     set 
across 


Take  our  system  of  decoration,  which  is 
is  to  put  on  view  all  our  choicest  ornaments 
in  places  where  they  will  show  best,  to  dress  our 
walls  with  pictures  with  no  other  purpose  than  that 
our  walls  should  not  look  bare, — -and  this  with  no 
reference  to  development,  no  leading  from  lesser 
objects  of  interest  to  our  one  great  and  beautiful 
thing.  We  ought  to  work  for  a  crisis  in  our  rooms, 
such  as  is  supplied  by  the  Japanese  to-ko-no-ma,  the 
recess  sacred  to  the  one  beautiful  hanging  panel, 
the  one  studied  floral  poem. 

We  should  have  some  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
of  simplicity  which  is  always  in  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese.  We  crowd  our  rooms  with  too  many  and 
too  costly  things,  but  they  appreciate  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sense  the  full  beauty  of  an 
article  unless  it  can  be  given  a  setting  where  there 
will  be  nothing  to  distract  one's  attention  from  it. 
They  change  the  kakemono  every  day  or  at  different 


We  Ought  to  Work 
FOR  A  Crisis  in  Our 
Rooms,  Such  as  Is 
Supplied  by  the 
Japanese    To-ko-no-ma 


The   Recess  Sacked  to 
THE  One  Beautiful 
Hanging    Panel,   the 
One  Studied  Floral 
Poem 


The  contractor  will  probably  plan  for  frames  four 
inches  wide,  and  varnish  or  paint  them  some  con- 
trasting color  to  the  wall-paper.  He  makes  the 
doors  as  massive  and  as  much  in  evidence,  closed  or 
open,  as  the  money  allows  for.  In  a  similar  situ- 
ation the  Japanese  would  secure  a  lateral  construc- 
tion line  running  a  foot  or  so  below  the  ceiling,  and 
from  this  hang  a  series  of  panels,  two  of  which 
would  be  sliding  doors,  but  of  such  similar  construc- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  space  that  they  would  be 
noticeable  only  when  opened.  The  lateral  line,  of 
course,  lends  breadth  to  the  room. 

When  1  first  came  back  and  saw  American  houses 
with  Japanese  eyes,  I  wrestled  with  a  feeling  of 
suffocation.  How  many  things  were  piled  into  one 
room! 

Take  our  ordinary  family  room  with  all  the  daily 
activities  in  evidence,  the  big  table  in  the  middle 


festivals  or  when  a  special  guest  is  expected.  They 
have  a  true  reserve  in  furnishing  their  homes 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Japanese  custom  is  to  sweep  everything  out 
of  sight  that  is  not  in  immediate  use.  Consequently 
they  must  have  convenient  accessible  places  to  store 
things  that  are  going  to  be  needed.  I  have  seen 
Japanese  rooms,  in  which  the  floor  space  of  the 
closets  was  one  fourth  of  the  entire  floor  space  of 
the  room.  Occasionally  an  alcove  is  provided,  into 
which  the  chest  of  drawers  is  fitted,  so  that  the 
front  comes  flush  with  the  wall  above  and  alongside. 

Then  the  Japanese  has  his  "Kura,"  an  exterior 
building  of  supposedly  fireproof  construction,  in 
which  his  valuables  and  art  treasures  are  stored. 
They  are  not  only  thus  preserved  from  dust,  but 
reserved  for  a  freshness  of  impression  every  time 
that  an  occasion  demands  their  special  exhibition. 
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The  Japanese  "Kura"  we  may  never  attain  to. 
We  may  never  come  closer  to  it  than  the  renting  of 
a  small  space  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Vault.  Our  con- 
ditions are  different  and  we  must  seek  our  own  solu- 
tion. Though  I  foresee  that  much  educational  work 
must  first  be  done  with  the  landlords,  who  build  to 
make  a  striking  first  impression  on  would-be  rent- 
ers, and  who  try  to  make  rooms  big  at  the  expense 
of  closets,  I  cannot  overemphasize  our  need  for  a 
more  liberal  provision  for  storage  space.  We  need 
attics  and  store-rooms,  large  closets,  and  shelves. 
These  we  can  have.  At  least  they  are  entirely 
within  American  e.xperience.  In  their  absence,  the 
quality  of  mind  that  has  invented  for  us  a  drawer 
under  our  mattress  may  find  other  similar  solutions. 
In  any  case  I  am  sure  there  is  something  practical, 
and  something  more  useful  than  casting  everything 
on  the  surface  of  a  table. 

A  rudimentary  principle  of  Japanese  construction 
is  the  mobility  of  some  of  the  partitions.     Think 
how  convenient  it  would  be  when  we  have  company 
to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  hastily  provided 
partition,  or  in  the  case  of  a  large  company  to  be 
able  to  throw  two  or  three  rooms  into  one!     The 
Japanese  do  this  with  great  ease.    The  sliding  doors 
work  in  slots,  rather  jerkily  in  the  poor  houses,  but 
with  absolute  precision   in  wealthy   homes,  where 
only  well-seasoned  wood  is  used.     The  upper  slot  is 
made  deep  enough  so  that  the  door  can  be  shoved  up, 
slipped  out  of  the  lower  groove,  and  thus  entirely 
removed.     The  doors  are  of  very  light  construction. 
I    had    a    bedroom    in    Japan    that   was    a    great 
satisfaction.    By  day  it  was  a  long  room  of  dignified 
dimensions.  At  night  it  was  divided  in  half  by  slid- 
ing doors.  The  end  in  which  the  beds  stood  was  thus 
shut  off,  and  there  the  windows  remained  open, while 
the  other  end  could  be  warmed  for  a  dressing-room. 
The  Japanese   partitions   have   one   great  disad- 
vantage.   They  are  not  sound-proof  and  do  not  af- 
ford    privacy.      Our     doors    hung 
from  above  and  running  on  rollers 
would  provide  these  conditions,  and 
if    they    could    be    accommodated, 
when  pushed  back,  in  the  wall  of 
an  adjoining  room,  they  would  give 
the  same  uninterrupted  opening  be- 
tween two  rooms  as  the  Japanese 
doors  do. 

Even,-  Japanese  house  is  made  of 
a  wall  within  a  wall,  the  outer  of 
solid  wooden  doors,  the  inner  of 
paper  stretched  over  latticed 
wooden  frames,  the  shoji  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Between  lies  a  nar- 
row space,  about  three  feet  wide, 
forming  a  piazza  in  the  day-time, 
when  the  wooden  doors  are  re- 
moved. In  pleasant  weather  the 
paper  doors  are  also  pushed  back. 
The  open-air  effect  of  a  corner 
room,  light  but  shielded  from  the 
bright  sun.  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  the  Japanese 
method.  This  I  feel  sure  could  be 
transplanted  to  our  summer  cot- 
tages, if  not  to  our  winter  homes. 

I  might  possibly  grow  so  Japan- 
ese as  to  banish  cot-beds  altogether, 
and    send    to    Japan    for    piles    of 


The   Caxdi.e-Lit  ".'Vsdox," 

TiiRowixo  Its  Light   Up 

INTO  THE  Ceiiixg.  and 

ALvKixo  Soft  Mystery  ok 

THE  Rest  of  the  Room 


"futons,"  and  then  I  could  have  as  many  children  in 
a  room  as  there  was  convenient  floor  space.  These 
"futons"  are  light  thick  wadded  mattrasses,  covered 
with  gay  checkered  materials,  usually  brown  with 
a  yellow  stripe,  cotton  or  silk  according  to  your 
purse.  A  couple  of  these  laid  on  the  soft  matted 
floors  make  a  comfortable  bed.  In  the  daytime  the 
futons  are  aired  in  the  sun  and  laid  away  on  shelves 
till  night, — and  the  room  becomes  a  spacious  sit- 
ting-room. I  would  like  to  banish  some  furnishings 
altogether,  and  replace  them  with  light  wicker 
things;  to  bring  in  covers  of  Japanese  design  for 
the  cots,  and  slide  my  shirt-waists  into  a  "tansu" 
of  light  wood  bound  with  black  iron.  My  papers  I 
would  keep  in  a  series  of  shallow  drawers,  high  and 
narrow  against  the  wall,  of  the  same  design  as 
the  "tansu." 

I  knew  a  French  woman  in  Japan,  whose  married 
children  had  a  beautiful  rest  from  family  responsi- 
bilities, because  she  used  to  entertain  in  her  little 
summer  house  all  the  fifteen  grandchildren.  There 
were  two  large  rooms  in  her  second  story,  one  for 
the  boys,  the  other  for  the  girls.  Round  the  en- 
closed piazza  were  rows  of  basins,  each  with  its 
tooth-brush  hanging  beside  it.  Round  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  were  great  closets,  holding  the  piles 
of  "futons"  and  personal  belongings  of  the  children. 
Across  the  road  were  some  famous  hot  springs  and 
the  children  were  in  and  out  of  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  So  they  lacked  neither  for  cleanliness 
nor  amusement.  "I  never  trouble  about  them," 
said  she.     "They  seem  perfectly  happy." 

When  a  custom  borrowed  from  a  foreign  country 
fits  in  comfortably  and  accomplishes  a  purpose.  I 
think  it  is  worth  adopting.  But  apart  from  an 
educational  value.  I  do  not  particularly  enjoy  the 
wholesale  transplanting  of  Japanese  objects  to 
America.  They  merely  seem  incongruous.  They 
strike  an  inharmonious  note. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  large  estate 
in  New  England,  in  the  midst  of 
which  one  comes  on  a  Japanese 
garden.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  about  as  well  done  as  it  could 
be  outside  of  Japan,  it  strikes  me 
only  as  amusing  and  senseless. 
Why  rejoice  in  picturing  landscape 
in  miniature,  when  we  have  only 
to  lift  our  eyes  to  see  the  real 
thing? 

I  should  deprecate  the  building 
of  Japanese  houses  for  general  use 
in  this  country.  They  do  not  suit 
our  climate,  e.xcept,  perhaps,  in 
California.  But  I  do  claim  that 
the  principles  I  have  mentioned 
could  be  applied  happily  here,  and 
should  be  studied,  both  in  our 
building  and  furnishing.  If  only 
the  hearts  of  our  people  cried 
out  for  the  simple,  the  beautiful 
in  outline,  for  the  accent  where 
it  is  needed,  our  architects  and 
our  contractors  would  hammer 
together  something  less  prosaic,  less 
inconvenient  than  the  average  house 
we  are  called  upon  to  live  in !  Are 
we  too  busy  to  insist  on  this?  The 
Japanese  are  both  busy  and  artistic. 
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OLD    PIECES   OF   FURNITURE 


F.  VAN   Emden 


IT  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  begun  to  take  a  real  pride  in  handed- 
down  pieces  of  furniture  which  he  now  no 
longer  condemns  to  the  least-frequented  rooms  in 
the  house.  For  several  generations  periods  of  pros- 
perity in  an  American  family  have  always  been 
marked  by  a  partial  or  entire  refurnishing  of  the 
house.  Everything  had  to  be  new  and  up  to  date. 
But  how  short  a  time  things  remain  up  to  date  and 
shiny,  in  a  country  where  styles  in  furniture  change 
almost  as  quickly  as  those  in  clothes. 

We  may  be  really  grateful  that  we  have  gotten 
away  from  the  abominations  of  the  "golden  oak" 
and  the  "parlor  set"  and  with  the  revival  of  interest 
in  genuine  antiques  and  the  good  imitations  of  pe- 
riod furniture,  it  might  

be  of  interest  to  know 
where  the  real  antiques 
may  still  be  picked  up. 

When  in  Holland 
four  years  ago,  we 
went  furniture  hunt- 
i  n  g.  There  people 
have  always  treasured 
their  old  pieces  and 
rarely  was  a  later  gen- 
eration snobbish  enough 
to  consider  them  old- 
fashioned.  We  may 
thank  the  Dutch  women 
for  their  untiring  effort 
in  keeping  things  pol- 
ished, and  for  all  the 
elbow  grease  expended 
in  applying  that  pecu- 
liar red  mixture  of  bee's 
wax  and  turpentine 
dear  to  the  heart  of 
ever>-  housewife  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  it  pre- 
served like  new  even 
17th  and  18th  century 
pieces  of  furniture. 

It  is  a  common  com- 
plaint that  imported  old 
furniture  goes  to  pieces 
in  this  country.  It  may 
be  owing  not  only  to  the 
atmospheric  change,  but 
also  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  foregoing  of  the  above-mentioned  loving  care. 

The  Dutch  scrub  even  their  white  wooden 
kitchen  furniture  so  that  it  always  looks  like  new, 
giving  each  room  its  weekly  turn  and  this  means 
above  all  a  thorough  waxing  of  every  piece 
and  "rubbing  it  out."  This  continued  treatment 
has  tended  to  give  the  wood,  especially  the  oak, 
walnut  and  mahogany,  a  warm  dark  color.  As  to 
grandmother's  desk  or  linen  closet,  there  are  few 
housewives  who  hold  themselves  above  doing  these 
pieces  themselves. 

The  peasantry's  love  for  shiny  and  clean-looking 
furnishings  got  them  into  a  very  inartistic,  but  for 
our  generation   fortunate,  habit  of   ]iainting   over 


their  furniture.  The  lucky  purchaser  upon  remov- 
ing the  preserving  paint  will  often  discover  the 
most  beautifully  carved  oak  or  mahogany  and^ 
as  particularly  often  happens  to  be  the  case  with 
big  linen  closets — an  inlay  of  ebony  and  rosewood. 

Wood  has  always  been 
a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  is  practi- 
cally a  woodless  country. 
There  is  native  oak  and 
walnut,  but  the  quantity 
is  limited.  From  time 
immemorial  wood  has 
come  down  the  Rhine  in 


LL  Bexch  with  Painting  ArrRiniTED  to  Van  de  Velde 


Old  Dutch  Clock 


floats.  In  Hansa  days 
they  started  to  get  their 
supplies  from  Scandina- 
via and  around  the  Bal- 
tic Sea.  Ebony  from 
Russia  was  priceless  in 
those  days.  Later,  when 
the  seven  Provinces  for 
a  while  held  England's 
to-day's  much  coveted 
position,  her  ships 
brought  mahogany  ;.nd 
rosewood  from  Brazil 
and  teakwood  from  the  East  Indies. 

Where  wood  is  scarce  and  high,  the  people  will 
construct  more  durable  pieces  of  furniture 
than  in  countries  where  it  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
This  accounts  also  for  all  the  time  spent  in  carving 
and  inlaying  this  extremely  well-made  furniture. 
To  our  modern  eye  the  decorations  sometimes  seem 
too  lavish,  but  time  has  taken  all  sharp  ridges  off 
the  carving  and  blended  the  colors  of  the  inlay- 
work,  so  that  as  a  whole,  old  Dutch  furniture  is 
pleasing  and  artistic. 

The  very  oldest  furniture  is  oaken  and  as  a  rule 
magnificently  carved.  The  linen  closet  illustrated, 
with  its  four  doors,  is  typical  of  the  province  of 
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Iniaid  Taiu  k 


I.iXEX  Closet  of  Patkiciax  Origin- 


Drente  and  shows  Saxon  influence.  This  closet 
should  have  been  photographed  topped  off  with  the 
traditional  five-piece  "kast"  set  of  old  Delft,  but 
the  surroundings,  as  described  below,  did  not  allow 
a  display  of  priceless  breakables. 

All  the  furniture  shown  in  the  illustrations  was 
discovered  in  the  big  warehouse  of  one  of  the  old- 
est dealers  and  collectors  in  Amsterdam.  The 
word  collector  is  used  because,  either  from  a  sense 
of  shrewd  speculation  or 
from  a  fond  love  for  each 
article,  he  has  been  loath 
to  part  with  his  stock  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  He 
displays  a  small  part  of  his 
stock  in  a  shop  in  the 
Jewish  quarter.  The  ac- 
cumulation in  this  huge 
old  warehouse  on  one  of 
the  back  canals,  still  per- 
vaded by  the  smell  of  the 
spices,  stored  there  in  the 
days  of  the  old  East  India 
Co.,  is  indescribable.  The 
furniture  was  stacked  up. 
To  take  these  photographs 
most  pieces  had  to  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  street  and 
placed  on  the  cobblestones, 
while  a  rough  background 
of  paper  was  tacked  up. 
Our  man  confessed  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  taken 
an  inventory  and  that  he 
had  only  a  hazy  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  ac- 
tually paid  for  each  piece. 

To  go  through  his  warehouse  with  him,  where  he 
often  had  to  light  a  candle  to  look  into  the  corners, 
to  see  him  poke  at  one  piece  or  pull  out  another 
to  the  light,  reminded  us  of  the  emotions  Balzac's 
Rafael  e.xperienced,  when  in  the  Peau  de  Chagrin 
he  is  led  through  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  Anti- 
quarian-Sorcerer. 


l.i.vE.v  Closet:    I'bovixce  ok  Dke 


All  over  Holland  genuine  antiques  may  be  picked 
up  at  ridiculously  low  prices — by  the  natives.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  to  see,  for  how  little,  those 
who  know,  can  acquire  the  most  exquisite  old 
pieces.  As  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  the  Ameri- 
can has  to  pay  more  for  the  privilege  of  having 
his  nationality  stamped  all  over  him. 

Besides  the  oaken  furniture  of  Rembrandt's 
days,  the  periods  mostly  represented  are  the 
Louis  Quinze  and  Seize 
and  the  Empire.  The 
two  linen  closets  and 
drawers  shown  are  both 
pieces  of  patrician  origin. 
Holland,  except  in  its 
oaken  furniture,  did  not 
develop  a  style  all  its  own, 
for  being  at  that  time  the 
most  traveled  nation,  they 
registered  their  impres- 
sions in  the  furnishing  of 
their  homes.  Prosperous 
merchants  imported  furni- 
ture and  costly  rugs  from 
abroad.  As  the  Hollanders 
were  the  first  and  for  a 
long  while  the  only  nation 
to  be  made  welcome  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese 
ports,  it  was  quite  de 
rigueur  to  have  Oriental 
lacquered  furniture  and 
pottery.  Of  both  these 
periods  interesting  speci- 
mens may  still  be  found  in 
many  an  old  patrician 
family.  Delft  used  to 
closely  imitate  the  precious  Chinese  and  Japanese 
china. 

The  little  table  of  inlaid  rosewood  was  probably 
made  by  a  Huguenot  refuge  cabinetmaker,  as  many 
of  them  practised  the  art  of  fine  cabinetmaking  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  stately  old  clock  does 
honor  to  the  country  of  Huygens. 
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The  complicated  and  accurate  sun-and-moon 
movement  compels  admiration  for  the  ingenious 
old  clockmaker,  whose  name  may  be  found  on  the 
dial.  The  case  is  of  darkest  walnut  and  shows 
Chippendale  influence.  The  stereotyped  Atlas  and 
angels  are  typical  of  the  old  Dutch  hall  clocks 
which  are  still  abundant  in  Holland. 

A  wonderfully  well-preserved  specimen  of  patri- 
cian furniture  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public is  the  carved  oaken  hallbench  with  its  paint- 
ing "attributed"  to  no  one  less  than  van  de  Velde. 

Many  a  family  still  cherishes  an  old  sleigh  like 
the  one  illustrated  and  even  now  the  first  strokes  on 
skates  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  are 
often  made  while  pushing  the  family  sleigh,  a  safe 
and  quick  method  of  learning.  The  many  Dutch 
artists,  who  have  depicted  winter  scenes,  show  the 
18th  century  Hollander  on  skates  either  with  a 
hockey  stick  (for  they  originated  the  game)  or 
pushing  his  lady  in  just  this  kind  of  a  sleigh. 
Wrapped  up  in  furs  and  with  feet  on  the  hot  char- 
coal "stoof,"  she  generally  manages  to  look  com- 
fortable and  at  ease.  Nowadays,  if  one  has  the 
rare  good  luck  to  strike  Holland,  when  it  is  ice- 
bound and  the  peasantry  and  fisherfolk  celebrate 
a  "keiTnis"  on  the  ice,  one  will  be  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  well-preserved  handsome  old  sleighs 
still   in   use.     The   same   can   be   said   about   their 


hand-carved  and  hand-painted  old  carriages  (sjees). 
The  Dutch  farmer  is  never  prouder,  than  when  he 
sits  behind  his  "church"  horse  in  the  family  car- 
riage on  a  Sunday,  while  he  and  his  womenfolk 
in  Sunday  state  make  a  quaint  picture  to  the  eyes 
of  the  traveler.  The  carvings  on  the  sleighs  as 
well  as  on  the  carriages  are  mostly 
of  the  flat  or  Friesian  type. 

Later  on,  if  Holland  shall  have  been 

spared     in    this 

world  conflagra- 
tion   and     ship- 

ing      conditions 

are       normal 

again — for  it  is 

only  the  freight, 

which     adds     to 

the  cost,  as 

there  is  no  duty 

on    antiques 

imported       for 

private     u  s  e — 

American  sight- 
seers  ought  not 

to  forget,  that  Holland,  thanks  to  its  history,  is  as 

yet   a   veritable   treasure   house   for   old   furniture, 

china,  silver  and  curios  of  all  styles,  periods  and 

countries. 


Til 
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RISE   OF   AMERICAN   CHINA  PAINTING 

Bv  LiDA  Rose  McCabe 


/'P  REPAREDNESS  is  the  keystone  to  definite 
^  achievement"  said  to  me  the  President  of  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen.  "I  can  see  it  in 
every  step  of  my  career  and  I  have  observed  it 
in  others." 

Dorothea  Warren  O'Hara  spoke  authoritatively 
as  she  deftly  floated  with  a  full  brush,  one  brilliant 
color  over  another  in  the  enameling  of  a  rose  jar 
of  her  own  design  and  modeling.  For  only  after 
long  years  of  strenuous  study  and  practical  e.xperi- 
mentation  at  home  and  abroad,  came  to  her  recog- 
nition of  "greatest  accomplishment  in  Keramics," 
in  form  of  a  "Life  Membership  in  the  National 
Arts  Club,"  to  be  capped  by  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Panama-San  Francisco  Exhibition,  and  purchase 
of  two  of  her  enamel  jars  by  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Tokio. 

Japan — foster-mother  of  Keramics — was  not  slow 
to  recognize  and  acquire  what  apparently  has  for 
long  e.scaped  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
our  lesser  institutions:  namely,  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  enameling  on  porcelain  of  this  gifted  Ameri- 
can craftsman.  This  seeming  stupidity  upon  the 
part  of  homebred  connoisseurship,  does  not  dis- 
turb this  refreshingly  sane  and  poiseful  crafter, 
who  concretely  lifts  American  china  painting  from 
an  abortive  into  an  accredited  fine  art. 

"I  know,"  said  she,  her  gazelle-like  eyes  embrac- 
ing the  spacious  studio  replete  in  varied  products 
of  her  skill,  "that  every  piece  to  which  I  have 
given  my  be.st  will  eventually  find  place  in  public 
museum  or  private  collection." 

Dorothea  Warren  O'Hara  as  a  child  in  her 
Kansas  City  home  modeled  in  clay.  Her  chubby 
little  hands  were  never  free  from  seeking  expres- 


sion through  some  plastic  medium.  When  china 
painting  swept  the  country — a  veritable  plague 
whose  devastating  blight  obtains  in  spots — she 
fell  for  it  with  characteristic  Western  gusto,  teach- 
ing and  producing  to  the  enrichment  of  the  family 
budget. 

"When  I  think  of  the  atrocious  things  I  painted 
in  response  to  popular  demand,"  she  shuddered,  "I 
wonder  how  I  can  ever  be  forgiven ! 

"I  taught  china  painting  in  Kansas  and  Montana. 
Money  was  imperative  and  it  was  the  only  way  I 
could  earn  it.  But  while  I  taught  and  perpetrated, 
I  felt  intuitively  that  I  was  doing  wrong.  Sub- 
consciously, I  knew  I  was  sowing  seeds  of  ugliness 
where  flowers  of  beauty  were  possible.  How  to 
bring  about  the  latter  miracle  was  beyond  me. 
There  were  no  art  museums  or  collections,  no  art 
journals,  illustrated  magazines  or  text-books  access- 
ible to  art-gropers  of  the  Western  country. 

"While  teaching  in  Montana  my  crimes  in  the 
name  of  art  got  on  my  nerves!  L  broke  away  and 
came  East.  At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Ex- 
position I  met  a  friend. 

"Passing  a  case  of  china  painting  she  said,  'Was 
there  ever  anything  so  horrible?'  Glancing  over 
her  shoulder  I  saw  the  work  of  my  Montana  pupils ! 

"'Horrible!'  I  repeated  "'Let's  not  look  at  it,' 
and  I  dragged  her  away.  I  went  to  Germany, 
resolved  to  cut  forever  from  the  thing  I  now  fairly 
loathed.  In  Munich  I  studied  two  years  drawing 
and  painting  from  life  with  Debschitz.  In  Euro- 
pean galleries  I  wakened  to  the  beauty  of  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Persian  potteries.  Then  Fate, 
Chance — call  it  what  you  will — lured  me  to  England, 
where   I   studied  two  years  in   the   London   Royal 
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College.  While  painting  portraits  there  I 
wakened  to  realization  that  I  could  never  rise 
above  mediocrity.  Passing  through  the  col- 
lege corridor  one  day  a  door  suddenly  opened 
revealing  students  modeling  and  decorating 
pottery.  I  had  not  known  before  that  the 
Royal  College  had  a  keramic  department.  The 
love  of  my  childhood  surged  back.  I  crossed 
the  threshold — it  would  seem  divinely  led  and 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  absorbed  in  pottery  to 
the  e.xclusion  of  all  else.  The  Royal  College 
w-as  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  my  designs 
so  different  from  the  Victorian  heaviness  that 
obtained.  In  London  I  studied  privately 
design,  ornament  and  its  application  with 
Lewis   F.   Day,   the   great   British   authority. 

"I  gave  an  exhibition  of  porcelains  of  my 
own  design  and  execution  in  Alexandria 
House.  Heartened  by  its  success,  I  came 
back  to  America.  With  our  wealth  of  varied 
native  clays,  potteries,  kilns  and  national  clever- 
ness, I  could  not  see  why  America  should  not 
achieve  keramic  art  equal  to  the  Old  World. 

"I  experimented  with  enamels  on  hard  and  soft 
clays.  I  built  my  own  kiln,  and  worked  like  the 
proverbial  dog,  until  I  evolved  the  enameling 
credited  to-day  with 
having  raised  American 
china  painting  into  an 
art,  worthy  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Tokio." 

The  enamels  the  Japan- 
ese Commission  bought 
for  Tokio's  Royal 
Museum,  Mrs.  O'Hara 
designed  after  old  Italian 
medicine  jars  of  which 
she  retained  mental  pic- 
ture since  student  days 
in  Italy. 

"There's  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  she 
bromidely  admits.  "My 
enameling  is  that  of  the 
Chinese  of  past  ages.  I 
have  simply  revived  and 
applied  it  to  our  native 
clays,  contributing  to  the 
whole  a  color  sense  which 
is  inherent,  and  skill 
born  of  solid  training  in 
art  fundamentals  without 
which  there  can  be  no 
worth-while  achievement 
in  any  art." 

The  jars  Japan  pur- 
chased were  modeled  and 
fired  after  her  designs  by 
a  New  Jersey  pottery. 
One  jar  has  a  background  of  brilliant  black 
enameled  glaze,  well  covered  with  old-time  garden 
flowers  growing  from  an  impre.ssionistic  basket 
that  rises  from  the  jar's  base. 

The  background  of  the  other  jar  is  cream  enamel 
with  bird  and  flower  decoration  in  tonal  blues, 
greens  and  dull  yellows,  while  tiny  old  Italian  pink 


riictogral'h    by   Jessie    Turfco. 

Studio  of  Doroti 


I'oiKKE  Set:    DonoTiiEA  \V,\nitEN  O'IIaua 

flowers  run  through  the  design  with  the  richness 

of  hue,  the  joyous  rhythmic  quality  characteristic 

of  this  gifted  craftsman's  best  work. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan — as  might  be  inferred — 

anticipated  Japan,  by  commissioning  Mrs.   O'Hara 

sometime  before  his  passing,  to  enamel  a  fish  set 
for  his  private  service. 
The  latter's  tonal  note 
was  a  lovely  gray  to 
harmonize  with  the  gray 
damask  table  linen  Mr. 
Morgan  introduced  here 
while  colored  table  linens 
were  a  foreign  vogue. 

Not  a  little  of  Mrs. 
O'Hara's  Panama-San 
Francisco  exhibit  passed 
into  the  Hearst  Collec- 
tion. In  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  there  is  a 
spring  exhibit  of  the 
National  Society  of 
Craftsmen,  gathered 
under  her  presidency, 
which  will  doubtless  en- 
rich other  private,  if  not 
Iiublic  collections,  not 
only  with  examples  of 
her  skill,  but  that  of 
fellow  members,  likewise 
substantially  contribut- 
ing to  native  Keramic 
art. 

Dorothea  Warren 
O'Hara  in  modeling  of 
jugs  and  lamp  bases  uses 
ordinary  Jersey  clays. 
On  this  foundation  she 
builds  a  soft  white  glaze. 
After   this   glaze   is  fired 

there  is  bed  for  the  floating  of  the  enamel  paints. 

Subjected  to  a  second  firing  the  glaze  and  enamels 

unite. 

In    working    out    fine    design    as    in    the    coffee 

set  of   the    illustration,    she    is   largely   dependent, 

upon    Jersey    potteries    who    unhappily    often    fall 

short  of  her  ideal. 


Warrex  O'IIaua 


POPULAR   CRAFTSMAN    HOUSES 

"\A/  HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  designs?"  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we 
'  ^  are  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popular  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front 
elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and 
cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request.  Address:  Home  Department,  The  Art  World,  2  West  4oth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


NO.   136:  CK.VFTSMAN  STONE  AND  SHINGLE   HOUSE 


THE  foundation,  chimneys  and  lower  walls  of  this 
house  are  of  split  stone;  above  this,  hand-split 
cypress  shingles  are  used  for  the  walls  and  sawed 
red  cedar  shingles  for  the  roof. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  ex- 
terior is  the  recessed  entrance  porch,  better  showTi 
in  the  detail  view  below.  The 
simple  lines  of  the  stone- 
work, the  low  curve  of  the 
arch,  broken  by  the  graceful 
touch  of  vines,  the  wide 
Dutch  door  w-ith  small 
square  lights  set  in  the  up- 
per half,  the  window  and 
bracket  lantern  on  each  side, 
and  the  bench  beneath  the 
dining-room  windows, — all 
combine  to  make  the  ap- 
proach   to    the   house    espe- 


,.',>iOj<^ 


Detail  of  Recessed  Porch 


cially  inviting,  indicating  at  the  same  time  by  the 
simple  sincerity  of  treatment,  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  the  home  within. 

One  enters  from  the  porch  directly  into  the  living 
room,  which  is  large,  light  and  hospitable,  and  the 
interest  centers  at  once  in  the  pleasant  inglenook 
at  the  farther  end.  Tapes- 
try brick  is  used  for  the 
chimneypiece  of  the  fire- 
place. Front  and  rear  dorm- 
ers give  ample  height  to  the 
four  bedrooms  and  bath  on 
the  second  story. 

Rooms  on  the  first  floor 
■'  are  finished  in  chestnut 
stained  as  desired  wath 
floors  of  maple.  The  whole 
upper  part  is  finished  in  red 
gum  with  maple  floors. 
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NO.  57:  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  CLAPBOARD  ON  FIELD  STONE  FOUNDATION 


"yHE  house  No.  57  is  shown  here  set  close  to  the 
'  ground  on  a  foundation  of  field  stone,  as  this 
will  naturally  be  used  if  there  is  any  at  hand. 
There  are  no  cellar  windows  visible  in  the  perspec- 
tive view,  but  among  the  working  drawings  is  in- 
cluded a  cellar  plan  in  which  small  low  windows  are 
indicated  in  the  side  and  back  walls. 

As  it  seemed  desirable  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
the  building,  we  have  shown  clapboards  for  the 
walls.  Shingles  might  of  course  be  used  instead; 
but  clapboards  seem  preferable  on  the  whole,  for 
their  long  horizontal  lines,  combined  with  those  of 
the  roof,  dormer  and  window  groups,  give  the  place 
a  low,  brooding,  homelike  air.  The  only  place  where 
clapboards  are  not  used  is  between  the  dormer 
windows,  where  panels  of  plaster  are  shown. 


No.  57: 
Second 
.g^is— (^   J    Floor 
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The  dining-porch  also  has  a  cement  floor  so  that 
it  will  be  durable  and  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 

In  the  working  drawings  of  this  house  we  have 
shown  most  of  the  doors  of  wood  panels  with  two 
rows  of  small  square  lights  across  the  top,  more  for 
the  sake  of  decoration  than  light.  Plain  wood  doors 
might  be  used  instead,  if  preferred,  for  the  plentiful 
windows  give  sufl^cient  light  to  the  interior. 

Casement  windows  are  used  throughout,  as  these 
always  seem  most  appropriate  for  a  building  of  this 
rustic  character,  and  we  have  shown  small  panes  in 
order  to  prevent  the  boarded  walls  from  seeming 
plain. 

Among  the  working  drawings  of  the  house  are 
details  showing  the  exact  construction  of  the  ingle- 
nook  with  its  built-in  seats  backed  by  V-jointed 
boards,  its  row  of  high  casement  windows,  its  tiled 
hearth,  its  brick  chimneypiece  with  plastered  niches 
on  each  side  and  long  shelf  above. 

By  making  the  fireside  seats  with  hinged  lids, 
considerable  extra  storage  space  will  be  obtained, 
and  as  there  is  no  attic  this  will  naturally  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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DECORATIVE    POSSIBILITIES   OF   FRUIT   TREES 

By  Alice  Rathbone 


IN  laying  out  new  home  grounds,  or  altering  old 
ones,  an  interesting  feature  may  be  made  of  the 
orchard  by  planting  it  along  a  broad  walk,  apart 
from  the  main  garden,  for  the  pure  springtime  joy 
thereof,  as  well  as  fruit  and  shade. 

This  tree-flanked  walk,  hedged  with  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  broadens  out  midway  into  a 
little  court,  for  which  space  is  gained  by  extending 
the  walk,  at  this  point,  back  into  a  recess  on  either 
side. 

In  a  simple  plan  like  this,  court 
is  no  doubt,  rather  a  large  term 
to  use,  but  it  serves  conveniently 
to  express  the  idea  to  be  worked  out 
on  a  small  scale  here. 

The  outline  of  the  court,  from 
walk  to  walk,  is  established  by 
means  of  a  low  grape  trellis,  of 
driven  posts  and  slats.  This  brings 
a  sense  of  seclusion  in  the  court, 
and  makes  a  background  for  its 
furnishings  of  seats,  and  a  table 
for  serving  afternoon  tea  or  the 
simple  breakfast. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court,  where, 
in  a  formal  garden  a 
sun-dial  would  have 
place,  an  apple  tree  of 
spreading  habit  is  set.  A 
sun-dial  may  count  its 
sunny  hours  elsewhere, 
in  this  retreat  w-e  plan 
for  shady  hours. 

The  floor  is  prefer- 
ably paved,  rather  than 
turfed  or  graveled  ei- 
ther with  broken  flags, 
cobbles,  or  bricks,  if  the 
garden  lie  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  frost  line. 
The  useful  concrete  too, 
will  suggest  itself, 
though  as  ordinarily 
used,  it  is  the  least  in- 
teresting of  paving  ma- 
terials. Some  kind  of  a 
flooring  that  can  be  kept 
clean  with  a  broom  is 
however  very  desirable, 
and  if  stepping  stones  are  laid 
along  the  path  of  approach,  so  that 
the  family  may  reach  the  court 
from  the  house  dryshod,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  success  of  the 
outdoor  room  which  the  court  is  designed  to  be. 
So  here  we  have  a  grass  walk,  lined  with  tall- 
growing,  overarching  cherry  trees  leading  to  the 
court  and  continuing  beyond  it,  still  bordered  with 
fruit  trees,  to  the  furthest  reach  of  the  orchard 
walk  where  a  crab-apple  tree,  having  a  bird  bath  in 
its  keeping,  ends  the  view. 

A  quince  bush  is  placed  at  each  of  the  four 
outer  angles  of  the  court,  and  the  inner  angles, 
formed  by  path  and  recesses,  are  emphasized  with 


four  pots  of  uniform  size,  holding  dwarfed  fruit 
trees  or  bright  geraniums.  Very  good  gray  pots  of 
classic  form  can  be  homemade,  for  this  purpose, 
of  concrete,  shaped  over  a  peach  basket,  A  broken 
surface  adds  to  their  decorative  effect,  and  this 
may  be  secured  either  by  pressing  small  pebbles 
into  the  concrete  while  it  is  still  soft,  or  by  the 
bold  use  of  incised  lines. 

The  May-time  beauty  of  the  ornamental  orchard 
suggests  its  value  as  a  background  for  the  spring 
garden,  of  bulbs  and  alpines, 
which  it  is  always  desirable,  but 
seldom  possible,  to  locate  outside 
the  flower  garden  proper.  There 
it  must  make  way  for  succession 
of  bloom.  Off  by  itself,  in  a  bor- 
der skirting  the  orchard  walk,  the 
spring  garden  may  be  left  com- 
paratively undisturbed  for  several 
years. 

Such   a  border,  gay  with  tulips 
set  in  the  midst  of  yellow  alyssum, 
white  arabis,  and  pink  and  mauve 
aubrietia,  met  by  the  fresh  green 
V^  >  of  the  lawn,  with  the  blue  of  the 
sky    over    all,    makes    a 
wonderfully       beautiful 
bit    of   the   world    of    a 
May   morning.     And    to 
the      beauty      of      this 
spring        garden        the 
clouds  of  pink  and  white 
orchard    blossoms,    hov- 
ering near,   add  greatly 
w'ith  their  charm. 

It  is  possible  for  the 
average  home  owner  to 
achieve  in  his  garden 
utility,  economy  of  ef- 
fort and  beauty,  but  this 
will  require  on  his  part 
a  little  forethought.  His 
garden  must  be  so 
planned  as  to  require  the 
minimum  amount  of 
care  and  stand  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  neglect. 
No  wonder  the  beauty- 
loving  Japanese  make 
spring  pilgrimages  to  their  plum 
and  cherry  groves  to  leave  expres- 
sions of  delight,  in  the  form  of 
poems,  hanging  from  the  trees.  On 
this  side  of  the  Pacific,  at  San  Jose, 
one  hears  of  expeditions  to  the  prune  orchards  of 
the  region,  by  merry-making  automobilists,  who 
return  with  cars  embowered  in  blossoming  prune 
branches. 

Spring  waits  until  the  fruit  blossoms  come,  to 
make  her  "joyous  entry";  when  they  appear,  the 
season's  floral  procession  starts.  What  better  place 
to  view  this  "joyous  entry  than  the  orchard  walk, 
which  brings  all  the  poetic  loveliness  of  the  fruit 
blossom  time,  close  home,  in   our  own  door-yards. 
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These  lamps  win  add  charm  and  beauty  to  your 
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ARCHITECTURAL   AND   DECORATIVE 
SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

IT  is  now  possible  to  greatly  extend  the  already  successful  work  of  The  Craftsman,  bringing  the  read- 
''  ers  of  this  magazine,  and  the  members  of  The  Art  Society  of  America,  into  closer  touch  with  our 
advertisers  through  this  and  other  service  departments.  Architects  will  advise  on  the  design,  con- 
struction, decoration  and  furnishing  of  small  or  large  residences  and  co-operate  with  local  architects 
and  decorators  in  this  work. 

For  prompt  assistance  address  The  Art  World  and  Craftsman   Service,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


THE   VALUE   OF   FLOWERS   AND  VINES 


IT  is  very  possible  that  few  of  us  realize  the  true 
value  of  flowers  and  vines  if  used  in  connection 
with  the  home  place.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  we  see  so  many  "bare"  places  which  are  all  man- 
made,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  so  many  places 
are  unattractive, 
especially  for  those 
who  have  a  liking 
for  natural  beauty. 
They  are  cold  in 
appearance  and  do 
not  possess  that 
inviting  atmo- 
sphere which  may 
easily  be  secured. 
In  the  residental 
sections  of  our 
large  cities,  for 
instance,  we  see 
so  many  palatial 
homes  which  are 
magnificent  struc- 
tures from  the 
point  of  human 
achievement,  but 
with  all  their 
grandeur  there  is 
something  lacking, 
and  that  some- 
thing is  simply 
nature. 

Just  at  this  time 
we  recall  a  little  cottage  way  out  in  California  where 
an    elderly    couple    lived.     These    aged    people    were 


AVell-Plaxxed  Stucco  House  of  Missiox    Ixfluesce 


Inteeestixo  Floor  Pi.as  of  This  House 


lovers  of  nature — they  loved  flowers  and  vines  and 
trees.  Their  home  was  what  is  known  as  a  "California 
shack,"  a  place  with  sides  consisting  of  1  x  12  boards, 
run  vertically,  with  "bats,"  ^2  x  4  inch  strips,  cover- 
ing the  cracks  between  the  boards.     Inside  the  home 

the  walls  were 
covered  with  green 
and  brown  burlap 
and  the  roof  shin- 
gled. The  building 
was  the  cheapest 
that  could  be  put 
up  and  still  serve 
the  purpose  of  a 
home,  still,  it  was 
a  home  indeed. 
The  mild  winters 
in  California  make 
a  building  of  this 
character  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

This  home  was 
such  that  as  people 
passed  by  they 
were  compelled  to 
remark,  "Isn't  this 
a  delightful  little 
cottage?"  And  it 
was.  True,  the 
building  itself  was 
not  of  any  great 
attraction,  but  the 
appeal  came  in  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  these 
aged  people  have  combined  the  works  of  man  and 
nature.  The  front  yard,  on  either  side  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  was  filled  with  flowers;  vines 
grew  over  a  rustic  arbor  leading  to  the  porch  and 
along  the  driveway  at  the  side.  There  were  roses 
and  smilax  and  honeysuckle  and  many  others.  Other 
evergreen  vines  grew  over  the  porch  and  upon  the 
sides  of  the  home,  some  climbing  even  upon  the  roof. 
and  it  was  seldom  during  the  year  that  some  of  these 
vines  were  not  in  bloom.  It  was  truly  a  charming 
little  place  and  this  charm  came  simply  in  giving 
nature  a  chance. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  what  was  done 
in  the  way  of  floral  beautifications  with  a  classy  little 
bungalow  in  Glendale,  California.  The  photographs 
tell  their  own  story.  Truly  the  contrast  between  the 
conditions  before  and  after  the  beautifying  process 
is  great.  In  one  picture  we  see  the  home  a  short 
time  after  the  decoration  work  had  been  started,  then 
in  the  other  three  illustrations  we  see  the  same  home 
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Before    the    Growin-g    ok    Tlowers 
House  Hai>  a  Cold  Appearance 


The    House,    Vl^•E-Co^"ERED,    Has 
Charm  All  Its  Own 
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somethinsr  like  a  year  and  a  half  later.  There  is 
slight  comparison  in  the  conditions  of  this  home  at 
these  two  times.  In  the  first  picture  the  home 
has   almost   a   cold,   barren    appearance.     Except    for 

the  architectur- 
al qualities  of 
the  place  it  has 
little  beauty. 
But  what  a 
change  is  made 
by  the  addition 
of  growing 
vines  and  shrub- 
bery and  ever- 
greens. How 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  is  this  pretty  place 
when  the  touch  of  nature  has  been  added.  And  to 
think,  all  this  was  done  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half  by  this  busy  little  housewife.  Between  the  duties 
in  the  home  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  were  spent 
among  the  flow- 
ers and  close  to 
"Jlother  Earth." 
We  must  ac- 
knowledge that 
the  result  war- 
ranted this  ef- 
fort. This  is  but 
an  example  of 
what  might  be 
done. 

But  we  must 
not  expect  too  much  of  nature.  It  is  not  natural  for 
the  simple  planting  of  the  seed  or  bulb  to  be  the  end 
of  our  responsibilities.  The  little  seeds  must  be 
watered  and  cultivated  and  fertilized,  and  when  the 
little  shoot  appears  it  must  be  cared  for.    To  one  who 

has  a  love  for 
"f^S^L  ]■  .aiic  flowers  this 
work  is  genuine 
pleasure.  It  is 
truly  delightful 
to  watch  nature 
work,  to  see  the 
little  green 
"shoot  children" 
make  their  ap- 
pearance and  to 

Beauty  and  Quiet  Obtaived  by  Generous    fobg        note        of 
Vine  Planting  i,     •  .  , 

their  growth, 
month  by  month.  It  is  only  by  taking  care  of  these 
plants  after  they  appear  and  assisting  nature  gen- 
erally, that  we  can  reasonably  expect  those  wonder- 
fully beautiful  results  that  are  possible. 

The  little  house  vine-covered,  takes  on  a  charm 
all  its  own  if  we 
have  chosen  the 
flowers  we  love 
best  to  grow  on 
our  walls  and 
trellises.  One 
single  rose  or 
wistaria  will  en- 
dow us  with  a 
wealth  of  beauty 
and  then  there 
is     the     always 

welcome  honeysuckle.  We  have  but  to  use  discretion 
and  choose  such  blooms  as  will  seem  to  have  always 
been  at  home  in  the  spot  where  we  elect  to  plant  them. 

Courtesy  begets  courtesy;  please 


Walls  o/Lasting  Beauty 
Ceilings  That  Endure 


We 

VV^ ASKABLE  FLAT 

WALL  FINISH 

An  oil-base  wall  covering  for  residence 
interiors.  Dries  enamel  hard,  and  pro- 
vides a  soft,  rich  surface  that  is  pleasing 
to  look  upon.  Positively  will  not  crack 
or  check  as  is  common  with  most  wall 
finishes.  Can  be  washed  repeatedly 
without  harming  the  Finish  in  any  way. 

No  home  is  so  elaborate  that  LIQUID  VELVET 
is  not  ideally  suited  for  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
every  living-room.  Its  washable,  hygienic  quali- 
ties also  commend  its  use  in  nursery,  pantry  and 
kitchen. 

Whether  vou  contemplate  a  new  home  or  plan 
to  redecorate  old  walls,  LIQUID  VELVET 
provides  the  utmost  in  beauty,  economy  and 
durability. 

A  variety  of  attractive  tints  affords  limitless 
color  combinations. 
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The   O'Brien   Varnish   Co. 

1800  Johnson  Street.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Manufacturers  of 

FLEXICO  WHITE  ENAMEL 
PYRAMID  FLOOR  FINISH 
AND   MASTER   VARNISH 
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Dreer's  Giant  Pansy 

The  beautiful  rich  colorings,  and 
soft  velvet  of  its  petals  have  long 
made  the  Pansy  a  garden  favorite. 
Dreer's  Giant  Pansies  are  of  strong 
growth,  easy  to  grow  and  ate  unex- 
celled both  as  to  size,  coloring  and 
texture.   Perpacket,  lOcts.,  postp'd 

Dreer's    Garden  Book  for  1917 

;-  useii  by  Ihousands  of  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professit'tial.  who  regard  it  as  autboriutive  in 
the  solution  of  ali  their  gardening  problems.  It 
Una  all  the  old  dependable  varieties  of  Flower. 
and  Vegetables  as  well  as  the  worthy  novcitip'i 
and    gives  clear,    concise,   cultural    information 


nl  Ir. 


ention  this 


ublicatio 


.HENRYA-DREER'^K-rd^^/pr^^i 


PLANS 

for  your 

Garden 

sKould  in- 
clude 'R  HEATLEY 
GARDEN  POT- 
TERY—Bird  Baths. 
Shapely  Vases  and 
Pots  and  Benches. 

Our  Catalogue  on  request 

Wheatley   Pottery 

is  weatherproof,  and  very 
inexpensive.  Order  .li'- 
fromthePotterv.  We 
pav  freight  on  all  pur. 
,r„v,r.      [f.  S.] 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY 

2434  Reading  Road        -        Cincinnati 

EiiMhhrd  IfiTi  DEALERS  .■\TTENTION ! 


Beautify  Furniture 


Protect  Floors  and 
Floor  Covering  from 
injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward   Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  castors.  If 
your  dealer  will  not 
supply   you.   write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
Menatha,  Wis.  Kitchener,  Onl. 


THE  CHINAMAN'S  TEA  COSEY. 

The  "tup  that  cheers  but  not  in- 
ebriates" must  be  hot  or  there  is  no 
cheer  in  its  depths.  In  the  Orient 
and  Occident  alike,  ever  since  tea 
became  a  common  beverage,  the 
problem  has  been  to  keep  the  pot 
at  full  steam  until  its  last  cup  has 
been  dispensed.  Inventions  for 
this  purpose  have  multiplied — as 
witness  the  be-millinered  coseys 
based  on  foot-muff  lines,  from 
which  they  are  indeed  originally 
patterned,  which  elaborate  tea 
tables  of  Europe  and  America. 
But  it  is  from  far  off  Cathay, 
original  home  of  tea  drinking,  that 
the  most  practical  cosey  has  issued. 


Just  as  it  is  found  in  Oriental 
shops  of  our  own  cities,  strong 
and  well  made,  of  reed  coils  twined 
with  cane  and  wadded  and  lined 
with  characteristic  bright  cotton 
print,  the  Chinaman's  tea  basket, 
pot  and  cups  snuggled  inside  in 
their  well-fitting  nests,  is  the  daily 
companion  of  the  Chinaman  in  his 
home  country  as  he  goes  to  his 
work  or  travels  the  highways.  It 
is  as  everyday  a  matter  there  as 
the  workman's  luncheon  box  is  in 
this  country  with  this  difference, 
that  the  two  cups  of  the  Chinese 
tea  basket  suggest  a  hospitality 
that  the  American  receptacle  usu- 
ally lacks.  These  cups  are  the 
saucerless,   handleless   kind   that   a 


Coiifiiill  iny  NKW  HUNJiALOW  HOOK 

Compiled  and  written  by  a  man 
of  experience  and  reputation. 
Illustrated  with  exterior  and  in- 
terior photos,  plans,  sizes  of 
rooms,  cost,  etc.  Shows  the 
cream  of  1.000  pretty,  distinc- 
tive, practical  BUNG.^LOWS, 
actually  built  for  $400  to  $4,000, 
.«^uiti:'d  to  any  climate.  Oct  this 
largest  exclusive  bungalow  book, 
112  pages  of  invalu- ^^  .»»  *v 
al)le  building  surrcs-  C"!    QQ 

tions.     Price    vf  X.»\J\J 

Smaller  edition  of  same  only  50c.  Send 
check,  money  order  or  stamps.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

JUD  YOHO,  The  Bungalow  Craftiman 
113  Bungalow  Building,   ■    •    Seattle,  Wash. 


A  Sharonware 

Bird    Bath 


amental 


itself 


char: 
lawn  because  of  the  bird-life 
it    will    attract.      In    its    de- 
signing,    particular     attention 
was  given  to  safety  and  sani- 
tation.      The     very     gradual 
slope  of  the  bowl  safeguards 
the     birds     against     drowning 
— a     danger     in     most     bird- 
baths.      The   semi-porous   ma- 
terial absorbs  the  water  every 
24  hours  thus  necessitating  a 
fresh  supply.    Endorsed  by  the 
1     Audubon     Society. 
5  an   interesting  story 
SHAROXWARE.  the 
s  t-p  r  o  o  f,    artificial 
e    for    garden    furni- 
.   Send  for  particulars 
illustrated    catalogue. 


W.  H.  POWELL  ART  GALLERY 

Paintings  Relined,  Cleaned,  Restored 
Appropriate  Framing,  Regilding 

Telephone  Circle,  2643. 

983  Sixth  Ave.      -       NEW  YORK 


Home  ""^  the  Fireplace 

Let  us  send  you 
this  Booklet  Gratis 
— A  mine  of  in- 
formation pertaining 

to  FIREPLACES 
and  HEARTH 
FURNITURE. 

Write    today. 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

4620  W.  12th  Street  CHICAGO 


Continued  on  page  ix 
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Chinaman  fingers  so  easily  however 
hot  the  contents.  No  attempt  at 
ornamentation  is  made  in  the  tea 
basket.  The  rude  brass  plate  on 
the  front  to  support  the  hasp,  and 
the  brass  handles,  are  for  use  not 
for  beauty  but  in  this  very  plain- 
ness the  Occidental  tea  maker  finds 
a  certain  charm. 

Not  only  the  English  woman  at 
her  unconventional  indoor,  veran- 
dah or  garden  tea  table,  but  the 
American  woman  as  well,  has 
adopted  it  for  ordinary  home  use. 
The  studio  tea  has  known  it  here 
longer  than  the  living-room  tea. 
The  English  woman  who  counts 
her  tea  drinkings  as  much  a  part 
of  her  daily  routine  as  her  other 
meals  makes  of  it  a  part  of  her 
baggage  in  traveling  and  at  the 
appointed  tea  hour  whether  on  her 
home  island  or  on  the  Continent 
journeying  by  land  or  sea,  brings 
out  her  alcohol  lamp  and  her  tea 
basket  and  allows  no  hiatus  in  the 
service  of  her  afternoon  cups. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  picnic 
luncheon  it  had  found  no  rival  un- 
til thermos  bottles  developed  and 
for  automobile  and  carriage  use  it 
has  not  been  entirely  displaced  by 
these.  Supplemented  by  extra  out- 
side wrappings,  tea  will  remain 
hot  in  its  depths  for  several  hours. 
The  baskets  come  to  this  country 
in  three  sizes,  the  smallest  about  a 
pint  capacity  and  the  largest  about 
three  pints.  But  with  a  boiling 
kettle  at  the  side,  even  the  smallest 
may  serve  twelve  or  even  more  per- 
sons providing  the  brew  is  made 
ver>'  strong.  In  homes  where  af- 
ternoon tea  is  a  daily  habit  and 
family  goings  and  comings  are  ir- 
regular, it  is  indispensable.  The 
baskets  come  fitted  with  pot  and 
cups  that  are  usually  in  the  design 
illustrated. 


SUGGESTIVE     FEATURES 

FROM 

PRIMITIVE  SOURCES. 

In  the  rapid  development  of 
methods  and  facilities  for  making 
stone,  or  concrete — overnight — we 
have  hardly  awakened  to  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  decorative  and  furnish- 
ing medium. 

Distinctive  character  may  be 
given  the  home  already  established, 
or  embodied  in  the  detail  of  the 
proposed  home: — Indeed  the  pres- 
ent abode,  or  the  intended  dwelling 
may  be  of  simple  and  even  severe 
character  yet  with  attractive  fea- 
tures made  possible  by  concrete.  Re- 
freshing changes  are  produced  by 
the  use  of  cement  in  the  nature  of 
an  imposed  corbel  or  hood  effect 
Continued  on  page  x 


DEVOE  WOOD  STAINS 

IN  POWDER  FORM 

Ready  for  Ute  after  Diatolving  in  Water 

Put  up  in  attractive  screw  top 
cans,  containing  two  ounces. 

The  contents  of  a  can  added  to 
a  gallon  of  water  will  make  a 
gallon  of  stain. 

All  Stains.   Per  Can   75   Cent* 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WOODS: 

Weathered  Oak  Rosewood 

English   Oak  Brown  Oak 

Walnut  .Antwerp  Oak 

Light   Oak  Ebony 

SAMPLE  CARD  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Leather  Workers'  Tools — Separate  and  in  Outfits.  Stencil 

Supplies— Art  Stencils,  Stencil  Outfits,  Stencil  Colors, 

Etc.     Mathematical  Instruments.     Fine  Brushes. 

Everything  in  Artists'  Material. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  ca,  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


Fumed  Oak 
Green  Oak 
Flemish  Oak 


Mahogany 
Cherry 
Tavern   Oak 


101  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


14   W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Brings  the 
Birds 

lis  4-room  Dodson 
ren  House  is  buill  of 
k.  CvpresBroof* 
ipper  coping. 


Will 


np. 


to  live  wilh 
vou  — (heerful,  friendlv. 
Musical   bird  neightors. 

Order  Now  —  the 

Birds  are   Coming 

Every  day  sees  new 

arrivals  looking  for  a  home. 

Send  for  your  Dodson  bouses  torfay. 
birds  love  A  few  wren    ouscs     *?'^V"    °^  " 

will  fill  your  Earden  witb  insect-de- 
stroyine  sooe  birds.  Emirc  collection  described  in  cata- 
log. Wren  and  bluebird  bouses.  $5.00.  Martin  Houses. 
512.  NesiinEshelves.?1.50up-  Birdbatbs.feedincdevices. 
BIRD  BOOK  FREE— In  it.  Mr.  Dodson.  Vice-Presi 
dent  and  Director  of  tbc  American  Audubon  Association' 
tells  you  how  be  attraas  hundreds  of  birds  to  Bifd  Lodge- 
his  beautiful  hotne.  Sent  free  wilh  beautiful  bird  pic" 
lures  in  color  taken  from  ■'Xature  Neijhhors."  Write  to 
JoM-ph  H.  Dodion,  708  Harrison  Ave..  Kankakee.  III. 


GARDEN   FURNITURE 

c/BEAUTY  and  DISTINCTION 

Catalogue  of  many  designs  on  request 

NO^TH  SHORE  FERNERIES.  Beverly.  Mass. 
New  York  Agency.   31  E.  ■18ih  St. 


FIRE- 
PLACES 


Are  Secured  Where  Stover  Fixture*  Are  Uted 


■  No 


rieda 


vhjch 


se, 


These  views  show  the  popul 
is  so  convenient  to  operate  and 
as  it  saves  them  time  and  work. 
Catalog  No.  1590  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  in  fireplaces,  who   will 
send  in  attached  coupon.     It  shows  a  modern  line  of  dampers,  ash  dumps,  andirons,  fire  sets, 
baskets,  screens,  firewood  holders,  eas  logs,  etc. 

We  also  make  builders'  hardware,  household  hardware,  windmills,  feed  mills, 
alfalfa  cutters  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 


Freeport,  III. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO..  7S6  Ea.1  St..  Freeport.  111. 
Send  us  catalog  No.  I590.X. 

Name Bu 
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Cover  Your  Walls  With  Cloth 

The  walls  of  a  well-furnished  room  should  be  rich  in  texture,  quiet  in 

coloring  and  subdued  in  pattern  to   form   the  perfect  background  for 

pictures,  furniture  and  hangings. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  Interwovens 

A  heavy  dolh  wall  covering  with  characteristic  cross  weave  is  the  ideal  material  (or 

this  purpose.     It  is  hung  like  wail  paper.     A  wide  variety  of  last-to-hght  plain  shades 

and  artistic  designs. 

Send  for  tamples.      We  witt  gladly  help  you  with  your  decorating  problems 

H.   B.  WIGGIVS    SONS    CO.MP.\XY,    486  Arch   Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


over  the  windows,  or  a  more  ex- 
tended hood  over  the  main  en- 
trance, and  the  side  door  as  well. 
The  insertion  of  certain  projec- 
tions, moulded  in  some  simple 
Classic  form,  which  will  be  used 
as  brackets  for  upholding  plant 
boxes,  or  supporting  treillage 
screen,  will  add  greatly  in  archi- 
tectural expression. 

How  noticeable  are  these  fea- 
tures,— their  very  simplicity  beck- 
ons as  one  scrutinizes  the  old 
adobe    structures    of    New    Mexico 


•FREE  book, -Gordon-A 
prices  and  specifications. 


AX  Tjc;;  .T  Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6272  ca5e  st. 

/?Jl  '       Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,  Iowa     1 


far  waft  movhtts^ 

CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

M^  A.  HALL,   119   Beach  Street     •      -     BOSTON 


RE.A.LIZE  THE  DREAM  OF  YOUR  LIFE  AT 

ROCKLEDGE  -  ON  -  THE  -  HUDSON 

Form  with  your  friends  the  ideal  home  colony;  schools,  churches, 
clubs  at  your  door.  But  when  you  have  closed  that  door,  you 
have  turned  the  key  on  petty  annoyances  of  life.  How  you  can 
do  this.'     Write  to-day  to 

E.  Schaaf-Regelman 

Grand  View  South  Nyack  New  York 


and  Southern  California.  Adobe 
in  its  color — fawn  to  yellow,  even 
to  red,  calls  you  from  afar,  then  as 
you  approach  you  realize  the  depth 
of  shadows  from  projecting  roof 
timbers,  and  the  charm  of  arches 
in  thick  walls — an  effectual  and 
unintentional  method  of  producing 
attractive  lights  and  shadows. 

No  particular  aim  or  order  is 
attached  to  the  sketches  shown — 
they  are  in  the  same  erratic  group- 
ing as  occurs  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  sketch-book  to  jot 
down    "another    idea" — Take,    for 


For  Homes  of  Character 

=1^  SEE  THESE  NEW  PLAN  BOOKS  ^^^=Z 


THE  DRAUCiHTSMAN 
•  Ho 


PLAN  KRAFT 

I  Two  Slory  Homei 

25  CENTS  EACH 


Hom«  (One  Story  Horn 
=^I^  ALL  FOUR,  85  CENTS,  POSTPAID  Z^Z^ 
Conlnininti  cstchort  «nd  inlcriora  of  ndvunccd  d»ixns  of 
homci.  (c-aturinii  the  SwUa  Chalet.  Stucco.  Coioniiil.  and 

DE  LUxVBulLDlllTcir''-"Los"Aiigefes,  Cal, 

S21C     UNION     LEAGUE    BUILDING. 
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instance,  the  Mexican  ovens,  what 
interesting  hand-wrought  affairs 
they  are,  like  picturesque  bee-hives 
dotting  the  desert  and  villages  of 
the  Southwest,  all  alike,  yet  some- 
how different,  suggesting  varying 
degrees  of  mechanical  skill  in 
hearth  arrangement,  or  a  sense  of 
symmetry  which  makes  them 
noticeable. 

In  this  primitive  form,  con- 
crete possibilities  present  them- 
selves and  in  well-ordered  towns, 
as  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
at  the  rear  of  every  back-yard  this 
same  Mexican  oven  idea  in  varying 
form  in  brick  or  concrete  is  seen. 
Here  they  are  used  to  burn  old 
papers  and  other  waste  material, 
a  system  of  order  and  cleanliness 
which  other  towns  and  villages 
might  do  well  to  follow. 


In  loitering  about  the  old  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings  of  sun- 
dried  brick  seen  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  California,  pictur- 
e.sque  architectural  suggestions  are 
in  evidence.  There  are  undoubtedly, 
aside  from  the  picturesque  quality, 
other  architectural  evidences. 
Simple  tho  they  are  in  form,  the 
little  detail  is  properly  restrained, 
yet  indicates  a  knowledge,  and  a 
crude  skill  in  the  builders'  art  that 
is  refreshing  in  contrast  to  mill- 
work,  and  might  suggest  in  our 
out-door  plans  emancipation  from 
the  hackneyed  work  of  a  subdivi- 
sion contractor. 


§1    The  Oriental  Store 

Summer-Home  Furnishings 

WE  cannot,  even  by  picture,  convey  to  you  the  true  atmos' 
phere  of  the  goods  —  that  rare  combination  of  art  and 
usefulness  which  appeals  at  once  to  your  sense  of  comfort  and 
artistic  repose. 

it  is  for  this  quality  that  the  Oriental  stands  out  alone — sil- 
houetted against  the  world's  background  of  commercialism.  In 
no  other  quarter  of  the  globe  is  the  artistic  furnishing  of  the  home 
given  such  consideration. 

We  have  imported  only  those  articles  which  we  know,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  practical  for  the  American  home.  Prices 
considered,  they  are  superior  to  articles  of  domestic  manufacture 
intended  for  the  same  utilities. 

MAY  WE  SEND  POSTPAID  A  COPY 
OF    THE    VANTINE    CATALOG  ? 

This  book  contains  many  of  the  newer  arrivals  from  the 
Orient — things  which  you  can  purchase  by  mail  with  the  same 
assurance  of  satisfaction  as  though  you  personally  selected  in  our 
store.  It  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list;  but  if  there  are  things 
not  described  therein,  in  which  you  are  interested,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  descriptions,   and   photographs,  when  possible. 


ADDRESS     DEPT       ■t5 


A.  A.  VANTINE  ^  CO.,  Inc. 

Fifth  Ave.  h-  39th  Street,  New  York 

Importers  of  "  Things  Oriental  "  for  oi<er  half  a  century 
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=  Whtn  writing  snclost  20c.  and   ask   for   Pcrsola  Album  "J-aO" 
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After  many  centuries  of  dignified  and  unchallenged 
supremacy,  OAK,  "The  Pride  of  the  Permanent 
Home,"  remains  today  the  world's  premier  hard- 
wood. (And  everybody  knows  it.)  OAK  is  the 
first  hardwood  you  naturally  think  of,  and  the  last 
for  which  you  will  ever  relinquish  your  inherited 
preference.      It  is   "a  natural   heirloom   wood." 

GOOD  OAK  FURNITURE 

justifies  a  keen  search,  critical  insistence  and  a 
special  order  if  need  be.    Why  accept  alternatives? 

THE  AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN. 

know  the  whys  and  how.s  of  Oak.       A.sk 
them  any  sort  of  questions.    Please  address 

Room  1410,  14  ;Main  Street.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Comfort  and  Luxury 

Cushion  and  furniture  upiiolstcry  that 
reflect  comfort — ilcn  han^;inj;s  that  de- 
lifzht  the  artistic  eye — all  these  and  a 
thousand   otlier  rliin'^js   rue  possihle  with 


CRAFTSMAN    QUALITY 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  beautiful  and 
useful  things  that  a  "Craftsman"  can 
produce  with  this  exquisite  leather-like 
Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid.  And 
there's  no  end  to  its  satisfactory  service. 
When  you  purchase  new  furniture  or 
have  old  heirlooms  recovered  just 
remember  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Crafts- 
man Quality.  Sold  by  leading  depart- 
ment stores  and  upholsterers. 
Send  50c  for  an  i8"x25"  workable  sam- 
ple, specify  whether  you  want  it  in 
black    grain    or    brown    moorish    effect. 

Du  Pont    Fabrikoid    Go. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Is  Needed 
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InvisibleHin^es 

Out  of  Sight  but  Ever  in  Mind 

Soss  Invisible  Ilingfs  li.Tve  been  used  in  thousands  of  the  reprisen- 
tative  homes  throughout  the  country  on  doors,  \vind0w5,  casements, 
panels — in  fact,  wherever  the  beauty  of  unbroken  lines  is  to  be 
preserved — Soss  Invisible  Hinges  are  necessary.  They  emphasize 
beautiful  wood  finishes — work  easily  and  smoothly  and  give  continued 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  catalogue  "C."     It  is  Interestingr  and  Instmctlve. 
SOSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

435-443  ATIiANTIC  AVI!.  BBOOKIiYK.  N.  T. 

ER.\NCII   OFFICES 
Chicago— 160  North  5th  Ave.         San  Francisco— 164  Hansford  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles— 2J4  Central   Bldg.  .Miniicnpolis— 1416  Second  Ave.,  So. 
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ART    FOR    ARTS    SAKE 

ITS    FALLACY   AND   VICIOUSNESS 


WHAT  is  art  for  art's  sake?  Theophile 
Gautier,  poet,  critic  and  essayist,  defined  it 
as  follows:  "Art  for  art's  sake  means  for 
its  adepts  the  pursuit  of  pure  beauty — without  any 
other  preoccupation." 

On  the  surface  this  seems  like  a  pure  flower  of 
thought.  But  fundamentally  it  is  a  poison  plant. 
Had  Gautier  said:  "Art  for  art's  sake  means  for 
its  adepts  the  pursuit  of  pure  beauty,  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,"  it  would  have  been  a  world- 
saving  benediction;  but  his  definition  as  it  stands 
has  proven  a  world  evil,  for  it  has  worked  toward 
the  detachment  of  art,  not  only  from  life,  but  the 
higher  life. 

According  to  Gautier  and  his  followers  an  artist, 
poet,  painter,  sculptor,  musician,  dramatist  or 
novelist  should  believe  and  teach: 

First,  That  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals 
in  any  manner.  That  an  artist  may  choose  any 
subject,  moral,  unmoral  or  immoral,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  expresses  that  subject  with  fine 
"artistry"  all  is  well. 

Second,  Art-for-art's-sakists  preach  that  an 
artist  must  refrain  from  attempting  in  any  manner 
to  shape  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-men,  either  by 
word  or  paint  or  marble  or  action  upon  the  stage. 
In  other  words  an  artist  must  detach  himself  from 
his  fellow-men  like  a  hummingbird — be  among  men 
but  not  of  them — sucking  all  the  honey  his  fellow- 
men  sweat  for  to  lay  up,  and  die  for  to  conserve, 
but  having  no  concern  about  their  cares,  troubles 
and  sufferings,  indifferent  to  contributing  his  share 
to  the  common  good  of  counsel  and  of  striving  to 
make  this  earth  less  a  vale  of  tears  and  a  more 
glorious  world  to  live  in. 

That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  artist  should 
be  nothing  but  a  parasite,  living  off  his  fellows, 
who  are  to  plow,  to  dig,  to  strain  and  to  sigh  so  that 
he  may  disport  himself  at  their  expense,  making 
meaningless  poems  like  Gautier's  own  "Enamels 
and  Cameos,"  a  collection  of  verses  as  empty  as 
dead  sea-shells,  and  which  no  one  reads  a  second 
time,  or  making  meaningless,  even  if  refined, 
"Nocturnes"  like  Whistler's  or  licentious  pictures 
like  Manet,  or  trivial  color-orgies  like  Monet,  and 
deformed  neurotic  statuettes  like  Rodin. 

In  addition  to  Gautier's  insolent  definition  of  art 
for  art's  sake  Whistler  says  this:  "Art  (he  means 
artistry)  should  be  independent  of  all  claptrap, 
should  .stand  alone  and  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense 
of  eye  or  ear  without  confounding  this  with  emotions 
entirely  foreign  to  it  as  devotion,  pity,  love,  patriot- 
i.sm  and  the  like."  And  in  .speaking  of  Tintoretto, 
Veronese  and  Velasquez:  "No  reformers  were  these 
great  men — no  improvers  of  the  ways  of  others  .  .  . 


in  all  this  their  world  was  completely  severed  from 
that  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  whom  senti- 
ment is  mistaken  for  poetry." 

And  says  George  Moore :  "  'Les  Palais  Nomades' 
is  a  really  beautiful  book  and  it  is  free  from  all 
the  faults  that  make  an  absolute  and  supreme 
enjoyment  of  great  poetry  impossible.  For  it  is 
in  the  first  place  free  from  those  pests  and  parasites 
of  artistic  work — ideas.  .  .  .  Gustave  Kahn  took 
counsel  of  the  past  and  he  has  successfully  avoided 
everything  that  even  a  hostile  critic  might  be 
tempted  to  term  an  idea,  and  for  this  I  am  grate- 
ful!" What  Moore  refers  to  as  "great  poetry"  is 
nothing  but  clever,  empty  rhyming. 

And  John  C.  Vandyke  in  his  book  "Art  for  Art's 
Sake"  says:  "The  public  sneers  at  the  painter  for 
his  lack  of  ideas  and  the  incensed  painter,  in  trying 
to  say  that  art  should  exist  for  its  own  sake,  its 
owTi  ideas  and  be  judged  by  its  own  standards  of 
criticism,  often  lays  himself  open  to  ridicule  by 
extravagantly  saying,  with  a  quoted  companion  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly:  "An 
artist  has  no  business  to  think  at  all." 

According  to  this  all  that  any  "hobo"  has  to  do, 
to  absolve  him  from  thinking,  digging  or  chopping 
and  to  permit  him  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
is  to  paint  over  his  door  the  cabalistic  word 
"ARTIST"  and  then  he  should  by  divine  right  be 
fed  and  clothed  like  a  lily  in  the  field !  The  funda- 
mental trouble,  I  fear,  even  with  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  is 
that  he  has  also  mistaken  "artistrj'"  foi-  art. 

In  October  1866  George  Sand  wrote  to  Flaubert, 
who  died  of  neurosis  and  who  was  an  art-for-art's- 
sake  romancer:  "I  heard  you  say  'I  write  for  only 
ten  or  twelve  persons.'  One  says  in  careless  chat- 
ting many  things  which  are  the  impressions  of  the 
moment;  but  you  were  not  the  only  one  to  say 
that.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  met  at 
Magny's  on  Mondays — it  was  the  theory  of  those 
days.     I  protested  within  myself. 

"The  twelve  persons  for  whom  one  writes  and 
who  appreciate  you  are  equal  to  you  or  surpass  you. 
It  was  never  necessary  for  you,  in  order  to  be 
yourself,  to  read  the  other  eleven.  Therefore  one 
writes  for  everybody,  for  every  one  who  has  need 
of  being  initiated.  If  one  is  not  understood,  one 
resigns  oneself  or  begins  over.  If  we  are  under- 
stood, we  rejoice  and  continue.  That  is  the  whole 
secret  of  our  persevering  labor  and  living  for  art. 
What  is  art  without  the  heart  and  soul  one  pours 
into  it?  A  sun  which  would  not  project  its  rays 
would  give  life  to  nothing." 

Flaubert  answered  her  as  follows :  "I  feel  an 
invincible  repulsion  to  putting  on  paper  anything 
from  my  heart.     I  find  even  that  a  romancer  has 
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not  the  right  to  express  his  opinion  on  anythinj; 
whatsoever."  Here  we  have  the  abyss  of  the  empti- 
ness of  the  art-for-art's-sake  theory  plainly  stated. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  promuliration  of  this 
false  aesthetic  theory?  A  pursuit  of  mere  beauty 
of  form  in  all  the  arts  by  those  who  are  unintelli- 
gent enough  to  swallow  this  high-sounding  theory 
without  thinking  and  who  develop  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  quality,  above  all  moral  or  social 
value,  of  the  contents  or  thought  which  should  go 
into  a  great  work  of  art. 

The  mere  beauty  of  form  in  a  work  of  art,  as 
in  a  woman,  is  a  poison.  If  a  woman  has  only 
beauty  and  no  moral  character  or  lofty  purpose, 
she  is  nothing  more  than  a  parasite.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  work  of  art,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it 
is;  unless  it  is  at  least  also  beautiful  in  spirit, 
chaste  and  clean  in  character,  it  is  only  an  aesthetic 
poison. 

While  the  slogan  "art  for  art's  sake"  is  modern 
the  thing  is  as  old  as  the  decadence  of  Greece 
and  the  Renaissance.  As  to  this  listen  to  the 
F'rench  critic  Brunetiere:  "It  is  thus  that  history 
proves — that  when  art  is  left  to  itself  and  seeks 
its  law  only  in  itself,  it  degenerates  rapidly  into  a 
mass  of  artifices  to  arouse  our  sensuality.  Then 
we  demand  no  more  of  art,  it  cares  for  no  more 
than  to  please,  and  at  any  price  and  by  all  means ; 
and,  literally,  from  a  mentor  or  a  guide  it  is 
changed  into  a  species  of  procuress.  That  is  the 
only  name  which  fits  it  when  I  think  of  our 
Eighteenth  Century  with  the  romances  of  Duclos 
and  Crebillon,  Jr.,  and  of  Laclos;  with  the  sculpture 
of  Clodion  and  the  painting  of  Boucher  and  Fra- 
gonard  and  the  libertine  engravings  of  so  many  of 
of  the  "little  masters";  with  that  neurotic  furore 
which  dishonors  not  only  the  poems  of  Parny  but 
those  even  of  Andre  Chenier.  Let  us  finally 
recognize  it — all  that  which  they  praise  so  highly, 
all  this  art  in  all  its  forms  has  scarcely  been  any- 
thing less  during  half  a  century  than  a  perpetual 
excitation  to  debauchery. 

"But  the  seduction  of  empty  form  operates 
sometimes  in  a  more  subtle  and  more  insidious 
fashion  difficult  to  comprehend  by  the  artists  or 
the  public,  and  the  disastrous  effects  are  all  the 
greater  because  in  corrupting  the  principle  of  art 
we  have  the  appearance  of  respecting  it;  for  when 
we  attribute  to  mere  form  an  exaggerated  impor- 
tance, or  a  unique  importance,  there  follows  what 
an  Italian  critic,  in  speaking  of  the  decadence  of 
Italian  art,  called  'the  indifference  to  the  contents.' 
When  art  arrives  there — and  it  arrives  there  with 
fatal  ease — it  seeks  its  end  in  itself  or  in  the 
realization  of  'pure  beauty,' — then,  I  repeat  again, 
not  only  art  and  morality  are  lost  but  the  society 
also  which  has  made  of  mere  artistry  an  idol. 

"Penetrated  with  this  feeling  of  the  'beautiful,' 
Italy  went  so  far  as  to  find  beauty  in  crime.  The 
Italian  respected  a  crime  well  done,  boldly  con- 
ceived, cleverly  executed,  audaciously  avowed  as 
possessing  merits  analogous  to  those  that  they 
applauded  in  works  of  art.  How  was  that?  It  was 
by  separating  the  inseparable,  in  disassociating  the 
form  from  its  contents,  in  carrying  the  entire  merit 
of  the  work  of  art  into  its  execution.  As  long  as 
this  tendency  found  its  counter-weight  in  the 
.sympathy  of  the  religious  sentiments,  of  the  moral 
sentiments   or    of    the    racial    or    political    feeling. 


art  produced  and  endowed  the  world  with  master- 
pieces from  the  'Divine  Comedy'  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  But  as  soon  as  this  tendency  to  respect 
technical  execution  as  the  supreme  merit  of  art 
and  to  seek  its  end  in  itself  became  pronounced, 
we  saw  the  beginning  of  the  decadence  of  art." 

This   warning  to   France   was   written    in    1898. 

Now,  it  is  incontestable  that  when  art  is  in  a  slate 
of  decadence,  life  is  in  a  state  of  decadence,  since 
art  is  but  a  reflection  of  life.  When  we  observe 
only  a  small  quantity  of  art  that  is  corrupt,  there 
is  little  corruption  in  society,  but  when  the  quan- 
tity of  art  that  is  corrupt  in  spirit  is  on  the 
increase,  then  the  corruption  of  the  nation  is  on 
the  increase.  And  when  that  takes  place,  art 
increasingly  affects  life  for  the  worse  if  art  is 
corrupt.  For  art  is  dynamic,  affected  by  and  react- 
ing upon  life. 

When  scientific  agnosticism  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  faith  about  1850,  and  when  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Republic  in  1852  by  the  traitor 
Napoleon  III  filled  France  with  a  wave  of  pessi- 
mism and  social  corruption,  art  became  increasingly 
"art  for  art's  sake"  and  corrupt.  This  was  checked 
it  is  true  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870 
and  the  art  which  followed  this  war  was  not  "art 
for  art's  sake"  but  altruistic  or  social,  and  the 
greatest  crop  of  good  art  that  France  ever  did  pro- 
duce, thanks  to  the  triumph  of  the  moral  forces  of 
France.  But  these  forces  became  fatigued  about 
1895  after  twenty  years  of  herculean  effort  to  show 
to  the  world  that  France  still  lived.  Then  the 
immoral  force.s — ever  present  in  every  individual  as 
well  as  in  every  nation,  and  ever  waiting  only  for 
this  moral  fatigue  to  occur  in  the  opponents  of 
evil — became  active  and  soon  became  powerful 
until  by  1910  they  appeared  to  have  a  supreme 
vogue  and  art  for  art's  sake  and  its  corrupt  flower 
— the  various  forms  of  "modernistic"  art,  with  all 
its  varieties  of  deformation  of  the  form,  intellectual 
topsy-turvyism  and  moral  obliquity — all  rooted  in 
vicious  origins,  we  again  repeat,  of  drug  excesses, 
alcoholic  drunkenness  and  sex  perversion,  clamored 
for  and  obtained  its  "place  in  the  sun!" 

What  is  true  of  France  is  true  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  England.  And  the  Cosmic  Volition, 
seeing  the  universal  Saturnalia  of  corruption  in  life 
and  art,  repeated  the  words  of  Genesis  vi : 

Verse  6:  ".And  it  rcpentefh  ttie  I^ord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart." 

\'erse  7:  ".\nd  the  Lord  said.  I  will  destroy 
man,  uhinn  I  have  created,  from  the  faee  of  the 
earth;  lioth  man,  and  heast.  and  the  rree|ilnp  thinp. 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it  repentefli  me  that 
I   have   made   them." 

And  the  Cosmic  Volition  smote  the  nations  and 
set  them  by  the  ears  in  a  war,  of  which  history 
does  not  show  an  example.  The  beggarly,  brag- 
gardly,  Bohemian  "art-for-art-sakist"  will  pooh- 
pooh  this.    But  the  wise  know. 

W'ill  the  common-sense  American  laymen,  leaders 
of  thought  and  of  action,  take  this  lesson  to  heart 
and  heed  it? 

The  absurd  fallacy  of  art  for  art's  sake  resides  in 
this, — that  its  adepts  deny  that  art  is  a  LAN- 
GUAGE organized  by  mankind  of  the  past  for 
communicating  thought  and  emotion,  at  first  merely 
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decorative  symbolic  thought,  then  religious,  then 
ethical,  then  social  thought,  but  always  thought, 
ideas  and  sentiments — capable  of  shaphig  the  life  of 
those  acted  upon.  This  was  never  denied  until 
about  1860 — the  moral  abyss  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— when  through  lack  of  faith  in  even  a  cosmic 
volition  man  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  through 
a  deadening  pessimism  that  would  dishonor  even 
Mephisto.  and  in  which  we  will  find  the  roots  of 
this  European  war. 

Therefore  to  separate  thought,  idea  and  senti- 
ment from  form,  and  say  with  that  self-advertiser 
George  Moore  that  "ideas  are  the  pest  of  great 
poetry,"  and  to  insist  that  form  and  artistry  in 
art  are  supremely  respectable  only  when  divorced 
from  ideas,  is  to  insult  all  the  men  of  genius  of 
the  past  whose  art  was  made  great  and  sublime,  not 
by  form  alone,  not  by  ideas  alone,  but  by  the  close 
union  of  both. 

This  attempt  to  divorce  ideas  from  form  in 
art  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  attempts  to  divorce 
color  from  drawing  in  a  painting — to  say  that 
color  is  superior  to  drawing — 'which  can  be 
traced  back  to  Delacroix  and  Baudelaire  and  their 
supporters  at  the  height  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  France,  men  who  were  over-hungry  for 
something  NEW  in  art.  These  men  started  the 
two  streams  of  tendency — to  divorce  ideas  from 
form  and  to  apotheosize  color  at  the  expense  of 
drawing,  tendencies  which  have  finally  ended  in 
the  immoral  ideas  and  the  insane  drawing  and 
incomprehensible  color  of  the  ultra  "modernistic" 
art  party,  whose  art  is  no  longer  sane  but  a  nega- 
tion of  all  that  great  art  of  the  past,  to  conserve 
which  we  build  costly  palaces. 

It  is  childish  to  say  that  color  is  more  important 
in  a  picture  than  drawing  or  drawing  more  impor- 
tant than  color.  In  the  great  and  world-famous 
paintings — in  which  the  figures  live — we  will 
always  find  a  close  union  of  both  wonderful  drawing 
and  magnificent  color.  And  a  work  of  art  falls 
in  the  scale  of  technical  greatness  in  the  ratio  of 
its  falling  short  either  in  drawing  or  color  or  both. 
To  take  any  other  point  of  view  is  contraiy  to 
common-sense. 

When  we  talk  of  art  we  do  not  mean  only 
decorative  art,  like  wall-paper  or  a  lady's  fan  or  a 
Chinese  carpet — we  mean  expressive  art  involving 
living  figures.  To  say  in  expressive  art  that  ideas 
alone  are  important  is  stupid;  to  say  that  form  alone 
is  important  is  idiotic.  It  is  only  when  both  are 
fine  and  harmoniously  wedded  that  we  have  truly 
fine  art.  This  is  so  obvious  that  to  deny  it  seems 
like  insanity. 

We  repeat:  art  for  art's  sake,  as  a  thing,  is  not 
new.  The  Greeks  had  it  in  the  period  of  their 
.social  degeneracy  when  Pauson  was  busy  painting 
kitchen  herbs,  barber  shops,  pigs,  etc.,  for  which 
he  was  called  Rhyparographer — "Dirt-Painter."  The 
Italians  had  it  when  after  the  death  of  Raphael 
art  began  to  decline  and  Julio  Romano  painted  the 
absurd  giants  in  the  Palace  at  Mantua.  And  France 
had  it  when  in  the  lowest  degeneracy  of  France, 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Gautier  wrote  his 
silly  little  thoughtless  verses. 

The  viciousness  of  art  for  art's  sake  consists  in 
thi.s — that  its  adepts  claim  : 

FIRST,  that  not  only  have  they  a  right  to  choose 
an    idealless   subject   for   the   purpose   of   showing 


their  mastery  over  form  and  technique — their  "ar- 
tistry" which  no  one  ever  denied  them — but  they 
say  that  any  other  kind  of  art  is  "literary  punk." 
But  the  "literary"  quality  of  any  work  of  art 
depends  not  upon  the  subject,  but  the  way  it  is 
handled.  For  while  "The  Last  Judgment"  of  the 
primitive  Orcagna  at  Pisa  is  "literary"  the  "Last 
Judgment"  by  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  is 
"plastic." 

SECOND,  art  for  art's  sake  is  vicious  because  its 
followers  claim  that  no  matter  how  immoral  a  sub- 
ject may  be  they  have  a  right  to  handle  it — provided 
they  act  merely  as  reporters,  merely  describing  the 
subject  without  expressing  any  opinion  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  action  portrayed  in  the  sub- 
ject and   interpreted   by  themselves. 

According  to  this  theory  it  w'as  perfectly  proper 
for  Baudelaire  to  write  his  "Charogne"  and  other 
loathsome  poems  and  for  Huysman  to  "descend  into 
the  gutter,  there  to  analyse  the  various  stratifica- 
tions of  filth"  as  Huneker  says;  "for  Rops  to  etch 
things  that  the  French  Government  will  not  let 
the  public  see  in  its  great  library  without  a  special 
permit"  and  for  Manet  to  paint  his  lecherous 
"Olympia,"  his  "Dandy  Watching  Nana  Dressing" 
and  his  "Lunch  on  the  Grass." 

In  a  recent  conversation  in  a  newspaper,  here 
in  New  York,  over  Manet's  "Lunch  on  the  Grass," 
one  critic  in  defending  Manet  contributed  this: 
"Manet's  reputation  as  a  great  painter  and  land- 
mark in  history  calls  for  no  defense  of  him."  (He 
was  not  attacked  as  a  "Painter,"  even  though  his 
reputation  as  a  mere  painter  is  now  declining.) 
But  the  critic  continues :  "With  his  morals  likewise 
we  should  have  little  to  do.^  -  *  If  a  few  of  Manet's 
pictures  offended  the  ephemeral  morality  of  the 
middle  classes  of  this  date,  let  us  not  forget  to 
give  honor  where  honor  is  not  only  due,  but  cannot 
be  withheld." 

Here  we  find  the  art  for  art's  sake  theory  in  full 
bloom.  Never  mind  about  the  social  poison  in  a 
work  so  long  as  its  form — its  artistry — its  ping- 
ponging  of  paint — its  shuttle-cocking  of  brush-work 
is  as  clever  as  clever  billiard  playing! 

Another  critic  said:  "As  the  aesthetic  value  of  a 
w-ork  depends  solely  upon  form,  using  the  word  in 
its  broadest  sense,  to  cover  outline,  arrangement, 
color,  etc.,  and  this  form  is  the  basis  of  emotional 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  art,  what  earthly  reason 
is  there  for  bringing  in  the  story  of  the  picture 
and  the  reasons  which  lead  to  its  painting,  in  a 
criticism  thereof?  If  it  gives  emotional  pleasure 
without  any  relation  to  the  subject,  it  is  a  waste 
of  breath  to  consider  its  licentiousness  or  the  de- 
cadent attitude  of  the  painter.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  erotic  stimulus  is  the  most  potent  for 
good  work  in  certain  men.  Should  their  work  be 
condemned  on  that  account?" 

Here  we  have  frankly  stated  the  crass  physical 
Hedonism  that  rendered  Alexandria  the  moral  cess- 
pool of  history! 

Another  morally  oblique  one  rushed  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  saying:  "A  picture  could  be 
no  more  immoral  than  a  piece  of  wall-paper,  being 
as  wall-paper  is  merely  a  decoration.  A  painting 
is  simply  a  rhythm  w-orked  out  in  line,  color  and 
form;  in  the  painting  in  question  the  figure  is  nude 
for  no  reason  except  that  a  inide  figure  presents 
some  interesting  and   beautiful   lines,   shading  and 
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massing.*  *  *  It  is  this  puritanic  and  Philistine 
attitude  towards  art  which  has  already  made  of 
America  the  laughing-stock  of  the  art  world."  This 
is  the  common  reply  of  the  morally  obtuse  in  the 
world  of  art,  but  it  is  untrue. 

America  is  not  the  "laughing-stock  of  the  art 
world"  neither  in  America  nor  Europe.  It  is  the 
"laughing-stock"  only  of  the  corrupt  and  degraded 
portion  of  the  world  of  art,  of  those  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  ruin  that  beautiful  world.  "American 
prudery  in  art"  always  had  the  active  support  of 
all  the  decent  people  in  the  world  of  art,  and 
Americans  can  afford  to  smile  at  all  those  degen- 
erates who  laugh  at  them  for  not  following  them 
in  their  indifference  to  the  moral  and  aesthetically 
ugly,  and  can  regard  their  railing  as  grotesque  as 
is  the  contempt  of  the  degraded  fox  in  La  Fon- 
taine's delicious  fable  who,  l)ecause  he  had  lost  his 
tail,  railed  at  his  fellow  foxes  for  keeping  theirs, 
by  whom  he  had  been  pitied  for  his  ridiculous 
degradation. 

We  are  on  record  as  publicly  preaching  a  love 
for  the  nude  in  art,  saying  that  the  human  body 
is  the  masterpiece  of  the  creator;  but  we  refuse 
to  sanction  that  any  artist  has  a  moral  or  sesthetic 
right  to  defile  the  Temple  in  the  world  of  art  by 
creating  a  licentious  work.  We  have  only  the 
highest  praise  for  such  nudes  as  are  idealized  and 
devoid  of  erotic  suggestiveness,  and  we  could 
give  examples  of  such  which  would  offend  nobody. 
What  is  exasperating  is  that  these  protagonists 
of  immoral  art  have  the  Machiavellian  insolence 
of  the  tailless  fo.x  aforesaid  to  ridicule  a  virile 
common-sense  artist  who  refuses  to  follow  them 
into  the  gutter. 

As  to  the  whole  art  for  art's  sake  theory  Swin- 
burne said:  "We  refuse  to  admit  that  art  of  the 
highe.st  kind  may  not  ally  itself  with  moral  or 
religious  passion,  with  the  aesthetics  or  politics  of 
a  nation  or  an  age"  ;  and  George  Sand  said :  "Talent 
imposes  duties.  Art  for  art's  sake  is  a  vain  word. 
Art  for  the  truth,  art  for  the  good,  art  for  the 
beautiful — that  is  the  religion  that  I  seek." 

But  the  worst  condemnation  of  it  is  by  Victor 
Hugo,  who  coined  the  phrase:  "Art  for  Art."  In 
his  wonderful  book  on  Shakespeare  he  tells  this 
stor>' : 

"We  have  just  now  recalled  a  saying  become 
famous:  'Art  for  art.'  Let  us,  once  for  all,  explain 
ourselves  on  this  question. 

"If  faith  can  be  placed  in  an  affirmation  very 
general  and  very  often  repeated  (we  believe 
honestly)  these  words:  'Art  for  art,'  would  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  this  book  himself. 
Written?  Never!  You  may  read  from  the  first  to 
the  last  line  all  that  we  have  published;  you  will 
not  find  these  words.  It  is  the  opposite  which  is 
written  throughout  our  works,  and,  we  insist  on  it, 
in  our  entire  life. 

"As  for  these  words  in  themselves,  how  far  are 
they  real?  Here  is  the  fact,  which  several  of  our 
contemporaries  remember  as  well  as  we  do: 

"One  day,  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  a  discussion 
between  critics  and  poets  on  Voltaire's  tragedies, 
the  author  of  this  book  threw  out  this  sugge.stion: 
'This  tragedy  is  not  a  tragedy.  It  is  not  men  who 
live,  it  is  sentences  which  speak  in  it!  Rather  a 
hundred  times  'Art  for  Art!'  "  This  remark  turned 
(doubtless    involuntarily)    from    its   true   sense   to 


serve  wants  of  discussion,  has  since  taken,  to  the 
great  surprize  of  him  who  had  uttered  it,  the  pro- 
portions of  a  formula.  It  is  this  opinion,  limited 
to  Alzire  and  to  the  Orpheline  de  la  Chine,  and 
incontestable  in  that  restricted  application,  which 
has  been  turned  into  a  perfect  declaration  of  princi- 
ples and  an  axiom  to  inscribe  on  the  banner  of 
art! 

"This  point  settled,  let  us  go  on: 

"Between  two  verses,  the  one  by  Pindar,  deifying 
a  coachman  or  glorifying  the  brass  nails  of  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  the  other  by  Archilochus,  so 
powerful  that,  after  having  read  it,  Jeffreys  would 
leave  off  his  career  of  crimes  and  would  hang  him- 
self on  the  gallow\s  prepared  by  him  for  honest 
people — between  these  two  verses,  of  equal  beauty, 
I  prefer  that  of  Archilochus."  And  elsewhere  Hugo 
said:  "Away  with  art  for  art's  sake  and  give  me 
art  for  Humanity's  sake!"  How  this  chance  re- 
mark of  Hugo's  was  twisted  and  adopted  as  a  slogan 
in  the  French  world  of  art  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
that  m.ay  some  day  be  cleared  up. 

It  was  not  the  great  artists  of  Greece  who  said 
that  Pauson  "the  Dirt-Painter"  ahoukl  not  paint 
his  pigs  and  pots  and  pans.  Nor  has  any  great 
artist  of  to-day  said  that  a  painter  should  not 
paint  a  basket  of  fish  or  sculp  a  sleeping  rabbit. 
The  great  artists  of  the  world  did  not  say  that 
artists  iniist,  perforce,  guide  and  stimulate  men  to 
moral  action.  But  it  was  the  art  for  art's  sake 
people  who  said :  "Art  should  be  independent  of 
all  claptrap,  should  stand  alone  without  confound- 
ing it  with  emotions  entirely  foreign  to  it  as  devo- 
tion, pity,  love  and  the  like" — to  again  quote 
Whistler. 

As  a  result  the  devotees  of  this  cult  have  failed 
to  produce  one  great  work  of  art  like  such  truly 
art  for  art's  sake  w'orks  as  really  are  Titian's 
"Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  Velasquez's  "Spin- 
ners" and  Ingres's  "Source."  And  instead  of  paint- 
ing at  least  refined  things — such  as  Whistler  did — 
even  though  they  are  empty  of  lofty  contents — they 
gradually  sacrificed  even  the  pursuit  of  "pure 
beauty,"  and  art  for  art's  sake  became  increasingly 
coarse,  ugly,  stupid  and  vulgar,  which  in  art  is  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

No  reasonable  man  to-day,  in  the  overtolerant 
world,  objects  to  Van  Mieris  painting  his  trivial 
"Fish  Sellers,"  nor  to  Teniers  painting  his  "Tap- 
Rooms,"  nor  to  Morland  producing  a  charming  piece 
of  color  by  painting  a  sty  with  a  pink-skinned  pig 
in  it — painted  principally  as  they  are  to  parade  their 
technical  skill — so  long  as  their  works  are  morally 
clean.  On  the  contrary  we  rather  w-elcome  them, 
even  though  the  Greeks  did  call  Pauson  "Dirt- 
Painter"  for  doing  exactly  the  same  things,  but 
contrary  to  the  highest  Greek  ideal  of  his  time — 
the  representation  only  of  Gods  and  Heroes  and 
their  history. 

But  what  the  decent  citizens  of  the  cultured 
world  do  object  to  is  the  cynical  insolence  of  those 
partisans  of  Art  for  Art's  Sake  who  ridicule  as 
"literary  duffers"  such  artists  as,  unlike  them- 
selves, are  both  able  and  willing  to  do  more  than 
the  "Dirt-Painters,"  "Dirt  Sculptors"  and  "Dirt 
Writers,"  and  who  aim  to  produce  truly  great  and 
enduring  works  which  no  combine  of  charlatan  art 
dealers,  critics  and  artists  can  juggle  with — in  the 
commercial  auction   rooms   of   Europe — by  a  cam- 
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paign  of  cunning  and  insincere  boosting  in  the 
pi'ess,  backed  up  by  the  capital  of  more  or  less 
dishonest  speculators  in  the  world  of  art. 

The  truth  is  the  world  is  too  full  of  neurosis 
and  inconsequence  too  much  admiration  of  mere 
flip  and  cleverness  and  as  a  final  consequence  too 
much  ego-mania.     And  we  agree  with  Rusi^in: 


"I  could  show  that  a  nation  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  vice  or  wickedness  without  expressing  it  legibly 
and  forever,  either  in  bad  art  or  by  want  of  art; 
that  there  is  no  national  virtue  small  or  great  which 
is  not  manifestly  expressed  in  all  the  art  which 
circumstances  enable  the  people  possessing  that 
virtue  to  produce." 


INDEPENDENCE    IN    ART    AND   THE    "SALON    DES 
INDEPENDANTS"  IN  PARIS  AND  NEW  YORK 


WHEN  Mme.  Roland  at  the  foot  of  the  guillo- 
tine  cried    "Oh,    Liberty,    what    crimes    are 
committed  in  thy  name!"  she  uttered  a  pro- 
found   truth    applicable    both    to    the    political    and 
artistic  worlds. 

When,  at  the  birth  of  Modern  art,  through  the 
rebellion  in  1804  of  Baron  Gros,  Gericault  and  others 
against  the  "tyranny"  of  David  and  the  classic 
school,  certain  artists  launched  the  cry — "Liberty 
in  Art!"  which  became  the  slogan  of  the  romantic 


The  origin  of  the  Salon  of  the  Independents  goes 
back  to  the  "Salon  of  the  Refused"  of  1863,  when 
the  Jury  of  that  year  unceremoniously  kicked  out 
the  works  of  a  number  of  artists  who  had  ceased  to 
be  simply  Modern  and  had  become  "modernistic," 
which  means — romantic  art  run  to  seed.  True,  their 
modernisticness-ness-ness  was  only  slight  com- 
pared with  the  joyous  modernistism  of  to-day.  But 
still  they  were  not  "independents"  then,  they  were 
rejected  beggars   for  medals  and  honors  who  had 


The  "Masteri'iecf"  of  the  .'\ss  "Bouoxali"  Applauded  bv  So:me  of  the  "MonEuxisnc"  PEnsiAsiox 

(See   pane   lO.i) 


movement,  little  did  they  dream  that  the  "stream 
of  tendency"  which  they  started  would  widen  out 
and  end  in  that  mad-house  barracks  called  "Le 
Salon  des  Independants"  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
built  of  cheap  slats,  canvas  and  sawdust,  wind- 
ing its  way  like  a  fakir's  fair  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  and  filled  with  now  senile,  now  weird, 
now  monstrous  art  creations.  Thither  the  common- 
sense  Frenchmen  go  only  to  laugh,  as  they  do  at 
their  annual  "Foire  aux  .lambons"  or  "Ham-Fair," 
where  one  munches  and  laughs  at  all  sorts  of 
sausages  made  from  all  sorts  of  meats,  from  goat's 
to  mule's  meat! 


raised  such  a  row  because  their  works  had  been 
thrown  out  as  unfit  for  even  exhibition — and  more 
unfit  for  ribbons  and  medals  which  they  so  yearned 
for.  Napoleon  III,  then  feeling  his  throne  shaky, 
to  placate  these  rioters,  ordered  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  to  give  them  at  least  a  place  in  which 
they  could  exhibit  their  works,  and  in  the  same 
building  which  housed  the  official  Salon.  This  has 
been  known  since  as  the  "Salon  of  the  Refused." 
It  was  the  last  one  of  these  independent  Salons 
until  a  certain  number  of  other  disgruntled  artists 
rebelled  against  the  official  Salon,  seceded  and 
organized  a  new  one,  and  abolished  the  system  of 
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giving  medals:  Init  they  raised  a  no  less  effective 
barrier  against  incompetent  or  insane  art  by 
electing  to  their  number  only  such  artists  as  agreed 
with  them ;  they  allowed  only  such  to  exhibit.  They 
called  this  the  "National  Salon,"  and  this  is  now  as 
much  despised  by  the  license-loving  "modernists" 
as  was  the  old  official  Salon.  These  two  Salons 
were  housed  in  the  magnificent  Fine  Arts  Palace 
on  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Shortly  after  this  a  gnawing  hunger  "to  get 
into  the  lime-light"  took  posses- 
sion of  thousands  who,  by  virtue 
of  incompetence  could  go  only  so 
far  in  art.  but  yearned  neverthe- 
less to  exhibit  their  more-or-less 
childish  or  over-radical  creations 
somewhere,  somehow.  This 
effervescence  of  egotism  finally 
crystallized  in  the  opening  of  the 
"Salon  of  the  Independents" — 
with  no  jury,  no  medals  and  free 
for  all  and  welcome! 

It  was  really  a  joke  played  on 
the  whole  world  by  the  jocose 
and  delightful  Parisian  leadersof 
French  commerce,  bent  on  keep- 
ing Paris  the  center  of  the  world 
of  art  at  all  hazards,  because 
Germany  was  making  herculean 
efforts  to  transfer  this  center  to 
Berlin.  If  successful,  that  would 
have  been  injurious  to  French 
commerce,  and  these  Parisians 
are  past  masters  in  the  applica- 
tion.of  the  philosophy  of  our  own 
Barnum — that  every  man  loves 
to  be  humbugged  at  least  once  in 
his  life — if  only  to  know  how  it 
feels — and  each  one  in  his  turn ! 
Did  not  Emerson  say:  "The 
finished  man  of  the  world  should 
have  tasted  of  every  apple  at 
least  once"? 

It    is    safe    to   say   the   world 
never   saw   such   a   ham-fair    of 
aesthetic   monstrosities.    And   all 
Paris  shed  tears  of  laughter  for 
weeks  and  all  the  world  came  to 
see   this   new   cuttle-fish    in   the 
world  of  art.     The  joke  was  such 
a  haw-haw  success,  it  created  so 
much  talk  that  it  hugely  adver- 
tised   Paris — like    the    "Moulin 
Rouge"     in    the    Place    Pigalle 
which   every    bright   Frenchman 
avoids  as  a  frightful   bore,   but       \iii,,Mri  iv  linN. 
votes    to    keep    up    in    order    to 
allure   the   dollars  and   shillings 
out    of    the    pockets    of    the    curious    Englishmen 
and  Americans.     We  cannot  blame  the  Paris  mer- 
chants  for  this  clever   business,   because  they   did 
only   that   which   other   merchants    in    other    large 
centers  did.     But  it  is  wise,  for  a  proper  valuation 
of   the   art   works    exposed    in    these    ginger-bread 
fairs,   to   know   the   hocus-pocus   at   the   bottom   of 
it  all. 

So  this  independent  Salon  was  kept  up  as  a 
mere  advertising  scheme.  Did  not  Eugene  Scribe 
say:    "Charlatanism?     Why,   everybody    uses    it    in 


^ 


ii'^^ 


Paris;    it  is  approved,   it  is  received,  it   is  current 
coin !" 

After  a  year  or  two  there  came  on  the  scene 
the  shrewd  and  O,  so  suave,  Paris  art  dealer! 
He  also  .scented  that  there  was  "all  kinds  of  money" 
in  this  new  aesthetic  cuttle-fish — above  all  because 
it  lent  itself  to  muddying  the  waters  and  to  all 
sorts  of  "ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain,"  as  our  dear  Bret  Harte  said  of  his  "heathen 
Chinee."    How  these  delectable  gentry  worked  the 
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game  we  will  tell  in  a 
present  we  will  content 
incident  that  once  more 
air  of  joy — ^it  was  so  funny. 
At  that  time  there  lived 
Fantasif).  The  managers  conceived  the  idea  of 
exposing  the  fathomless  idiocy  of  at  least  some 
professional  newspaper  art  critics  who — for  pay 
of  course — boosted  by  hypocritical  laudations 
the  grotesque  trash  exhibited  in  the  "Independ- 
ent Salon,"  among  whose  exhibitors  there  were — 


future  article.  For  the 
ourselves  by  relating  an 
lifted  Paris  to  the  upper 

It  took  place  in  1910. 
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according  to  one  Paris  journal  which  had  investi- 
gated the  social  status  of  the  exhibitors — Tramps, 
Bungmen,  Cobblers,  Barbers,  Coachmen,  Police- 
men, Street-sweepers,  Thieves,  etc.,  among  others 
who  were  in  "high  society"  and  as  mere  cynical 
dilettanti  tried  to  dispel  their  boredom  by  fabri- 
cating these  jokes,  sending  them  to  the  exhibition 
and  seeing  Paris  laugh  with  themselves.  The  scheme 
of  the  Fantasia  worked,  and  Paris  had  its  laugh  and 
quoted  to  the  shocked  dignified  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens the  delicious  remark  of  Beaumarchais:  "We 
must  laugh  at  it  in  order  not  to  cry." 

But  we  shall  let  the  story  tell  itself  by  giving  a 
translation  of  an  article  from  the  Paris  L'llUis- 
tration  of  April  2nd,  1910,  and  also  offer  the  illus- 
trations which  accompany  that  article.  (See 
pages  102-104)  :— 

"A    HOA.X    AT    THE    SALON    OF    THE    INDEPENDENTS, 

Paris" 

In  his  Coiirrier  de  Parifi  last  week  our  collabora- 
tor Henri  Lavedan  unveiled  to  us  the  black  con- 
spiracy fomented  by  his  friend  "The  Groucher," 
viz. :  to  make  ready  against  the  coming  spring,  once 
and  for  all,  one  of  those  beffas  at  the  show  of  the 
"Independents" — which  has  just  opened  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  salon  at  the  Cours-la-Reine — one  of 
those  beffas  or  vile  hoaxes  which  are  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  enterprises  the  best  fortified 
against  ridicule! 

Well,  the  black-bilious  Placide  is  overtaken,  sur- 
passed— so  much  so,  that  if  one  did  not  know  his 
character,  one  might  think  that  M.  Lavedan  had 
been  in  the  secret  all  along:  the  beffa  has  just 
been  practised  by  the  giddy  journal  Fantasia  with 
complete  success,  and,  what  is  better,  is  registered, 
legalized   and   attested   by   the   proper   papers. 

Some  weeks  ago  certain  newspapers  received  an 
incendiary  manifesto  proclaiming  the  Esthetics  of 
the  Excessive  School. 

It  was  signed  by  the  sonorous  but  hitherto  un- 
known name  of  Joachim-Raphael  Boronali. 

"Excess  in  everything  is  a  power,"  said  he  "the 
only  power.  The  sun  is  never  too  hot,  the  sky  too 
green,  the  distant  sea  too  red,  the  darkness  too 
thickly  obscure.  .  .  .  Let  us  ravage  the  absurd 
museums  of  art;  let  us  trample  on  the  infamous 
routine  works  of  the  makers  of  candy-boxes !  .  .  . 
No  more  lines,  no  more  wabbling,  no  more  master- 
ship— but  dazzlement,  rich  redness!!" 

Less  than  eight  days  later  at  the  Salon  des 
Independants  the  people  who  go  crazy  over 
originality,  the  good  snobs  (using  the  English 
word)  whom  the  most  childish  audacities  enchant 
when  they  are  spread  to  catch  their  eye,  turned 
their  attention  fixedly  upon  a  stunning  canvas  on 
which  the  reds,  greens  and  blues  screamed  one 
against  the  other  at  the  top  of  their  voices — freed 
from  every  rule,  escaped  from  every  line — in  perfect 
illu.stration  of  the  manifesto  uttered  by  Joachim- 
Raphael  Boronali ! 

It  was  signed  by  this  same  ultramontane  name 
and  called  itself  very  poetically:  "And  the  Sun 
Sank  to  his  Sleep  upon  the  Adriatic  Sea."  (See 
page  102.)  On  the  other  hand  it  did  not  explode  so 
entirely  without  all  measure  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
other  merciless  daubs. 

Alas,  alas!  Those  who  admired  it  did  not  notice 
that   Boronali    was    nothing   but    (yet    very   trans- 


parently) the  anagram  of  Aliboron!  (This  word  is 
used  by  Rabelais  in  the  sense  of  an  ass  and  a  fool. ) 

Now  the  masterpiece  of  painting  which  had 
moved  certain  souls  easily  fired  by  enthusiasm  was 
really  and  truly  painted  .  .  .  by  a  donkey! — not 
only  by  a  donkey,  but  w^th  his  tail  I !  (See  page  103.) 

The  jolly  photograph  reproduced  above  shows  the 
Artist  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women,  the  artists  who  had  conceived,  in 
order  to  protest  against  the  excessive  eclecticism  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  Independants,  the  plan  of  this 
laughable  farce,  and  succeeded  to  the  full  in  putting 
it  through.  And  the  affidavit  drawn  by  Lawyer 
Brionne  at  the  request  of  Fanta-tio  stating  that  he 
saw  the  intelligent  donkey,  well  known  to  the  deni- 
zens of  the  Butte  Montmartre,  hard  at  work  on  the 
canvas,  permits  of  no  attempt  at  denial  of  the 
fact.      (See  page  104.) 

Can  we  nourish  the  hope  at  least  that  the  adven- 
ture shall  save  us  from  the  Excessivist  School,  and 
deliver  us  from  the  priests,  pontiffs  and  scatterers 
of  incense?     .     .     . 


The  writer  saw  the  canvas  illustrated  here 
(page  102)  in  the  Independent  Salon  of  that  year, 
also  some  of  the  foolsome  laudatory  notices  of  it 
in  certain  Paris  newspapers  which  unfortunately 
have  been  lost  but  in  which  this  picture  was  called 
a  masterpiece,  etc. 

We  wonder,  will  this  practical  joke,  which  was 
actually  played  upon  the  Paris  critics,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  American  public  to  the  doubtful  value 
of  much  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  published  in 
Europe  and  also  here?  And  will  our  public  learn 
from  the  brief  history  here  given  of  the  Paris 
Independent  Salon — which  the  organizers  of  the 
New  York  Independent  Exhibition  are  so  proud  to 
refer  to  as  their  parent  Salon  and  which  they  say  has 
so  "high  a  standing" — ^that  the  basis  of  the  whole 
Independent  Salon  of  Paris  is  mere  vaudeville  busi- 
ness— coupled  with  every  degree  of  charlatanism 
ever  practised  in  history?  If  they  will  only  re- 
member these  things  when  they  go  to  the  Inde- 
pendent show  here,  they  will  at  least  laugh  all  the 
more  heartily  when  they  find  that  they  have  not  been 
quite  so  much  humbugged  as  the  organizers  expect 
will  be  the  case. 

This  show  is  nothing  but  a  money-making,  song- 
and-dance  Barnum  circus. 

Here  we  see  spread  out  what  seem  like  miles 
and  acres  of  stuff,  most  of  it  inept  trash,  childish, 
vulgar  and  ugly  in  thought,  design  and  execution ; 
some  of  it  clearly  bearing  the  stigmata  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  moral  depravity  which  can  easily  be 
traced  to  that  band  of  epicureans  in  vice  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  their  immediate  disciples  of 
which  Baudelaire  and  Oscar  Wilde  were  the  shining 
lights,  works  that  have  secret,  cryptic  and  highly 
suggestive  meanings  to  the  initiated  of  the  ccnacle 
of  the  "modernistic"  art-prophets  and  protagonists 
of  every  form  and  "ism"  of  aesthetic  insanity  from 
cubism  to  futurism,  in  which  are  sounded  the 
abysmal  depths  of  intellectual  degeneracy. 

There  are  said  to  be  2,500  works.  Among  them  are 
certainly  not  more  than  fifty  which  from  any  point 
of  view  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  second  glance. 
And  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
which  technically  are  even  above  the  mediocre,  and 
those  were  mostlv  contributed  bv  men  who  exhibit 
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at  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy.  There 
are  a  few  transcripts  of  scenes  in  nature  which,  if 
painted  by  a  competent  craftsman,  would  make 
beautiful  pictures,  but  because  of  their  technical 
stupidity  are  heart-breakinjr  examples  of  fools 
rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  A  lot  of 
female  nudes  are  so  ugly  and  disgusting  that  the 
fair  sex  would  be  pardoned  for  sacking  the  whole 
exhibition. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  is  not 
only  not  too  .strict,  but  not  strict  enough  in  the 
rejection  of  works  of  art.  Nor  could  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  be  given  of  the  absolute  need  of  a 
jury  to  establish  and  maintain  a  standard  which  a 
work  must  reach  before  it  can  pass  the  portal  of  the 
temple  of  art — even  of  mediocre  art — when  judged 
by  the  great  works  of  the  past. 

Finally,  it  is  painful  to  see  with  what  hypocrisy 
the  charlatans  in  the  "modernistic"  art  party  drag 
in  the  names  of  great  men  like  Ingres  to  whom  in 
one  breath  they  contemptuously  refer  as  "academic" 
— without  even  knowing  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term — -and  then,  when  they  wish  to  bolster  up  their 
nefarious  shows,  drag  in  his  name  by  quoting 
something  the  meaning  of  which  they  twist  out  ail 
semblance  to  the  real  meaning  attached  to  the  re- 
mark when  it  was  made ! 

Shades  of  Ingres !  Were  he  here  he  would  imitate 
Jesus — ^vould  belabor  with  a  cat-o-nine-tails  and 
chase  out  the  vile  money-changers  and  art  fakirs 
who  defile  the  Temple  of  Art. 

This  circus  of  hobo-art  is  truly  an  affront  to  the 
American  people  and  a  calamitous  onslaught  on  the 
taste  of  our  people  and  their  common-sense  canons 
of  judgment.  Hence,  wandering  through  its  mazes 
while  we  ridicule  the  show,  a  depression  steals  over 


us  when  we  come  out  while  reflecting  upon  the  seeds 
of  aesthetic  bewilderment  sown  broadcast  by  this 
conglomeration  of  art  atrocities,  whose  hideous 
vulgarity  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  the  baker's  dozen 
of  worthy  things,  most  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
elsewhere. 

What  a  noise  its  promoters  have  made  about  this 
affair!  Yet  if  there  ever  were  "much  ado  about 
nothing"  as  Shakespeare  says  and  "a  mountain 
in  labor  to  bring  forth  a  mouse,"  as  the  Latin 
has  it,  this  Independent  Exhibition  bears  away 
the  palm.  Independence  is  a  line  thing,  but  when 
it  degenerates  into  license  it  is  a  blight. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  few  competent  artists  who 
have  been  so  misled  as  to  join  this  "galley"  of 
artistic  free-booters  will  never  again  lend  their 
names  to  bolster  up  what  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  sensational  scheme  to  advertise  a  few  people 
anxious  either  to  get  into  the  limelight  or  more 
easily  sell  their  wares. 

Everybody  in  the  world  is  an  artist.  Even  a 
child  making  mud  pies  is  an  artist,  in  embryo.  But 
great  artists  are  rare.  They  do  not  grow  on  vines 
like  tomatoes.  And,  besides  being  born  to  the 
purple,  they  must  fight  hard  during  a  whole  life- 
time to  overcome  the  many  obstacles  that  the 
incompetent  never  surmount,  which  lie  in  the  path 
between  a  hunger  for  notoriety  and  the  achieving 
of  real  fame — by  the  creation  of  a  great  work  of 
art.  Great  artists  need  not  exhibit  in  any  freak 
"Salon  of  the  Independents." 

Juries  and  the  giving  of  recompenses  in  art  exhi- 
bitions are  profoundly  good  things,  when  properly 
managed.  They  become  evil  only  when  mis- 
managed. And  all  that  is  needful  is  to  remedy  the 
abuses  of  the  system — of  this  we  will  speak  at  a 
later  date. 


M.    BERGSON    AND    -THE    ART   WORLD" 


THE  visit  to  America  of  IM.  Henri  Bergson, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  attended  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  and  to  the  much  larger  circles  who  have  read 
in  French  or  English  the  beautifully  clear  and 
balanced  periods  by  means  of  which  he  has  tried 
to  explain  his  view  of  the  most  momentous  of  all 
subjects,  the  relation  of  mankind  to  the  worlds  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  With  great  courage  he 
has  tackled  subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  and 
baffled  the  wits  of  those  thinkers  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  long  before  Christ,  who  have  the 
reputation  among  learned  men  of  representing  a 
high  tide  in  human  intelligence  and  one  that  reached 
a  mark  never  since  attained.  It  is  pretty  generally 
believed  that,  despite  our  advances  in  thought,  de- 
spite the  long  list  of  brilliant  writers  from  Kant  to 
William  James,  despite  our  achievements  in  science, 
we  are  still  epigoni,  still  among  the  descendants  and 
disciples  of  the  great  who  at  one  time  examined  the 
questions  of  whence,  whither  and  why — as  free 
from  the  fetters  of  tradition  and  racial  prejudice  as 
humanly  it  is  possible.  But  such  lucid  presentation 
of  these  ideas  as  M.  Bergson  offers  to  his  hearers 
and  readers   is  among  the  privileges  of  our  time. 


M.  Bergson  has  been  greatly  in  demand  during 
his  stay  in  the  United  States,  but  he  found  time 
to  meet  the  editors  and  supporters  of  The  Art 
World  informally,  having  been  attracted  before  he 
left  France  by  the  spectacle  of  an  earnest  attempt 
in  America  to  provide  the  public  with  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  higher  aspects  of  the  arts  and  letters, 
without  losing  sight  of  matters  interesting  to 
circles  of  amateurs  and  all  those  that  concern  the 
daily  output  of  artists  and  writers.  It  may  be 
that  our  readers  would  care  to  know  the  opinion 
of  a  man  of  M.  Bergson's  attainments. 

We  do  not  violate  any  confidence  when  we  say 
that  he  congratulated  the  United  States  for  having 
anticipated  other  countries  by  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  of  this  type,  suited  at  once  to 
the  student  and  the  professional,  to  the  specialist 
and  the  wide  reading-public— not  so  much  for  the 
needs  of  the  writer  and  artist,  which  are  supplied 
by  special  publications  in  their  several  fields,  as  for 
the  advantage  of  the  cultivated  public,  men  who 
interest  themselves  in  subjects  beyond  the  ordinary 
aflfairs  of  life,  beyond  professional  matters,  business 
and  sports,  in  order  to  find  if  possible  those  enjoy- 
ments of  the  mind  we  lump  together  under  the 
term  "aesthetics."     (Continued,  page  109) 
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Becoming  animated,  M.  Bergson  rose  and  in  well- 
balanced,  most  exact  English  only  slightly  foreign  in 
its  tone.  made,  before  he  knew  it,  a  little  address  in 
which  he  declined  the  title  of  "philosopher"  hut  ac- 
cepted that  of  "professor  of  philosophy"  and  showed 
unwittingly  why  his  lectures  have  been  so  crowded 
by  thoughtful  residents  of  Paris.  While  no  record 
of  his  remarks  was  made,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
augured  well  for  the  future  of  a  republic  such  as 
ours,  where  favorers  of  new  and  sound  projects 
spring  from  the  body  of  the  people  and  no  one 
who    has    such    aims    need    despair    of    a    hearing. 


Coming  to  Thk  Art  W'orld  itself,  he  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  style  in  which  it  has  begun,  and 
his  belief  in  its  ideals.  With  some  emotion  he 
spoke  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  verses  about  France 
and  others  that  have  appeared  in  the  magazine, 
which  show  the  profound  sympathy  that  exists 
now,  as  of  old  time,  on  the  part  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  West  with  his  native  land. 

Though  it  is  in  the  nature  of  self-praise,  we 
have  thought  that  such  a  tribute  to  The  Art  World 
from  such  a  source  ought  not  be  withheld  from  our 
readers. 


WILLIAM    SARTAIN,    PAINTER   AND   ENGRAVER 


(See  frontispiece  and  page  108) 


JUDGED  by  years  alone  William  Sartain,  A.N.A. 
is  one  of  the  veterans  in  American  art,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  fact  when  one  looks  at 
his  recent  pictures,  for  they  do  not  suggest  the  work 
of  the  majority  of  painters  of  his  age.  There  is  a 
spring,  a  youthfulness  in  his  landscapes,  a  feeling 
for  and  mastery  of  light  which  we  are  apt,  perhaps 
unduly  apt,  to  associate  with  the  output  of  men 
much  younger  than  he.  At  the  same  time  his  figure- 
pieces  present  that  attention  to  mass  and  line  and 
that  preference  for  simplicity  in  composition  which 
are  oftener  found  among  the  older  than  the  newer 
painters.  He  studied  for  a  time  under  Bonnat  in 
Paris,  and  Bonnat,  along  with  a  certain  harshness 
of  brush-work,  exemplified  and  inculcated  the  old 
rules  of  composition  and  proportion. 

Mr.  Sartain  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  began 
his  studies  in  the  school  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy.  As  the  son  of  the  engraver  Sai'tain  who 
published  Sartain's  Magazine  he  forms  a  link  with 
the  writers,  painters  and  engravers  of  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  whom  he  met  or  heard  discussed 
at  his  Philadelphia  home.  He  is  indeed  a  mine  of 
anecdote  and  incident  relating  to  American  art 
"befo'  the  wah."  When  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  was  formed  in  New  York  he  joined  those 
artists  who  had  become  impatient  of  the  lethargy 
that  had  crept  upon  the  Academy  of  Design  and  was 
chosen  a  member  in  1877.  Three  years  later  he  w^as 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy. 
Since  that  time  he  has  spent  as  much  time  abroad 
as  he  has  at  home,  retaining  a  studio  in  Paris  for 
the  summer  and  making  excursions  into  Italy  and 
Spain,  from  which  he  brought  back  landscapes  and 
townscapes  of  a  markedly  individual  character  that 
differ  toto  caelo  from  the  work  he  used  to  exhibit  in 
that  field  prior  to  1880. 

His  earlier  work  is  remarkable  for  a  love  of 
spaciousness  and  of  wide  expanses  of  eai'th  and  sky, 
but  also  for  a  restricted  gamut  of  color,  as  if  the 
Quaker  that  inheres  in  the  Pennsylvanian  had  com- 
pelled him  to  observe  the  gravity  and  demureness 
which  are  registered  in  the  sober  garb  of  the 
Friends.  Naughty  Paris — or  was  it  naughty  New 
York? — achieved  his  emancipation  and  his  palette 
took  on  primrose  hues,  whatever  his  path  may  have 
been;  at  any  rate  the  landscapes  from  Spain  and 
Italy  form  a  brilliant  contrast  by  their  colors  to  the 
brown  and  gray  and  puce-colored  distances  in  which 
his  brush  once  wandered. 


His  father  having  been  one  of  the  best  known 
engravers  of  his  period,  the  son  learned  the  burin 
at  an  early  age.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  training  that 
is  due  the  precision  of  his  work  when  painting 
or  drawing  buildings  or  human  figures.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that,  othet-ivise,  the  son 
was  the  pupil  of  the  father;  on  the  contrary, 
William  Sartain  was  rather  antagonistic  than 
impressionable  to  the  ideas  about  art  which  his 
father  expounded  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
a  perfect  faith  in  his  own  infallibility.  As  in 
religion,  so  in  art,  the  younger  generation  is  prone 
to  boredom  concerning  ideas  greatly  insisted  upon 
by  their  elders,  probably  more  so  in  art  than  in 
religion.  Besides,  while  many  artists  do  think 
and  talk  in  terms  of  fanaticism  about  their  chosen 
views  on  art,  they  cannot  go  the  length  of  religious 
fanatics  who  easily  are  persuaded,  if  they  do  not 
persuade  themselves,  that  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
men  leaves  them  no  alternative  except  to  offer  and 
to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  their  method  of  sal- 
vation. If  another  artist  will  not  take  the  message, 
let  him  join  the  Philistines — that's  all!  Sartain 
appreciated  his  father's  point  of  view  but  went 
his  own  way. 

Sartain  has  recorded  here  and  there  some  items 
interesting  to  the  public  as  well  as  artists.  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  the  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  went  on  to  Washington  to  compete  for  a 
large  painting  to  decorate  the  Capitol;  but  the  com- 
mission was  given  to  an  inferior  artist.  On  his 
way  back  from  Washington  the  indignant  Morse 
told  Sartain  the  elder,  with  whom  he  stopped  in 
Philadelphia,  that  he  was  done  with  painting  and 
should  thenceforth  devote  himself  to  the  new  mar- 
vel, electric  distance-w-riting,  and  kept  his  word. 

To  distinguish  Sartain's  work  in  figures,  a  fancy- 
piece  "Pensierosa"  has  been  engraved  on  wood  by 
Timothy  Cole  and  is  used  for  this  month's  frontis- 
piece, while  his  landscape  is  somewhat  inadequately 
told  by  the  halftone  after  a  North  African  canvas 
"In  Algiers"  (see  page  108).  The  love  of  .space 
appears  in  the  latter  picture  and  the  reduction  of 
incidents  to  the  fewest  possible  number,  to  produce 
the  restfulness  and  sense  of  duration  that  belong 
to  the  Orient.  The  domed  building,  half  tomb  of 
saint,  half  fortress  against  marauding  brigands, 
lends  a  peculiar  air  to  the  scene.  These  are  the 
primitive  domes  of  Persia  and  North  Africa,  said 
to  be  frequently  built  of  pottery  jars  ranged  in 
spiral  order  from  circumference  to  center  like  the 
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snow-tiles   used   by  the   Eskimos   in   liuildinK   their 
ifilnoK. 

Mr.  Sartain  does  not  belong  to  the  realist  painters 
who  held  sway  in  France  and  America  for  a  genera- 
tion; rather  is  he  by  way  of  belonging  to  the 
Romantic  camp.  One  might  cite  a  robust  and  indi- 
vidual painter  like  Decamps  as  of  similar  nature, 
but  Decamps  was  not  so  imaginative  nor  so  ready 


to  be  a  comrade.  In  truth,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
contemporaries.  Decamps  was  a  rogue  elephant  who 
was  not  wanted  in  any  herd.  William  Sartain, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  have  a  talent  for 
sociability.  He  has  carried  the  palette  and  brush 
as  knight  of  the  painter's  gild  for  nigh  on  three 
.score  years  and  ten,  yet  his  hand  has  not  lost  its 
cunning.     May  he  equal  Chevreul  in  years  and  fame ! 


ANOTHER    ONSLAUGHT   ON    CENTRAL    PARK 


I 


N    the   Evening   Sim  of   April   13   we   find   the 
foUow-ing  editorial: 

After  Central  Park  Again 

Eternal  vigilance  is  assuredly  the  price  of  pro- 
tecting Central  Park.  Now  State  Senator  Albert 
Ottinger  of  the  Eighteenth  district,  Manhattan, 
has  introduced  at  Albany  a  bill  which  would 
empower  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  take  a  strip  of 
land  as  w-ide  as  may  be  necessary  from  the  west 
side  of  Central  Park  incidental  to  the  relocation 
of  the  surface  car  tracks  on  Central  Park  West 
and  the  creation  of  a  roadway  to  the  east  of  them. 

The  relocation  of  the  surface  car  tracks  is  a  much 
needed  improvement,  but  the  despoiling  of  Central 
Park  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  carrying  it  out. 
Central  Park  West   is  a  broad  thoroughfare  with 


broad  sidewalks.  If  the  roadway  must  be  widened 
when  the  car  tracks  are  moved,  this  widening  may 
be  accomplished  by  cutting  down  the  width  of  the 
sidewalks.  Pedestrian  travel  is  not  heavy  enough 
on  Central  Park  West  to  justify  the  amount  of 
space  now  reserved  for  it. 

The  Ottinger  bill  to  permit  the  lopping  of  a  strip 
from  Central  Park  is  against  public  policy.  It 
should  be  either  amended  in  this  respect  or  killed 
by  the  ^legislature  to  save  Mayor  Mitchel  the 
trouble  of  vetoing  it. 

If  the  Evening  Sun  is  correctly  informed,  we 
heartily  join   in  its  protest. 

Now  and  forever — Keep  the  Vandals  out  of 
Central  Park!  It  is  the  finest  city  park  in  the 
world. 


KENYON    COX'S   -AUGUST' 


( See   page   111) 


MR.  COX  has  frequently  been  attacked  as  a 
bad  colorist  and  defended  as  a  good  color- 
ist.  The  reason  is  that  people  differ  as  to 
w^hat  they  mean  by  a  "Colorist,"  as  they  differ  about 
the  meaning  of  the  w-ord  "Art."  Some  regard  art 
as  a  "process,"  meaning  thereby  the  skill  and  dex- 
terity necessary  to  execute  a  composition;  other  re- 
gard that  as  mere  "artistry"  and  do  not  use  the 
word  Art  except  to  designate  a  finished  product,  a 
work  embracing  not  only  the  artistry  needed  to 
execute  a  composition,  but  including  in  it  the  quality 
of  the  Conception  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Composition.  We  stand  for  the  latter  point 
of  view. 

Likewise  w'e  stand  for  the  point  of  view  that  in 
a  color-picture  the  main  thing  to  have,  first  of  all 
is  a  fine  color-scheme  or  color-composition — bril- 
liant, rich,  sonorous,  harmonious  and  in  keeping 
with  the  chosen  subject. 

From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Cox's  works  always 
rank  high  as  color  works,  as  the  reproduction  in 
color  on  the  opposite  page  proves. 

But  there  are  other  men,  who  when  they  speak  of 


coloring  mean  a  certain  kind  of  brush-work  or  a 
certain  quality  of  surface — smooth  or  rough,  or  a 
certain  vibratory  quality  which  some  men  exhibit 
in  their  work  and  who  manifest  no  other  quality  to 
any  great  degree.  Few  painters  in  the  world  mani- 
fest in  one  work  all  the  elements  of  great  painting 
that  we  find  scattered  through  the  works  of  many 
men.  No  painter  has  yet  arrived  who  could  combine 
in  his  work  the  wonderful  space-filling,  composing 
power  of  Raphael,  the  rich,  vibrant  color  of  Gior- 
gione  and  the  marvelous  drawing  of  Velasquez. 

So  we  offer  Mr.  Cox's  "August"  as  an  example  of 
a  charming  color  scheme  and  of  fine  space-filling 
composition,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge 
from  a  mechanical  reproduction  whether  the  other 
qualities  of  the  manipulation  of  color  that  go  with 
great  painting  are  present  in  his  work  or  not. 
We  will  not  discuss  here  the  tran.scendental  ques- 
tion of  what  makes  a  great  colorist.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that,  when  time  shall  have  done  its  perfect 
work  in  mellowing  Mr.  Cox's  pictures,  he  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  greatest  color-composers  this  country 
has  produced. 


^  g 

^    I 


A    FEW     ETERNAL    VERITIES    OF    THE 
ARTS    OF    DESIGN 


Bv  Will  H.  Low 


TO  justify  the  title  of  my  paper  1  was  seeking 
my  authority.  I  consulted  Vasari's  "Lives 
of  the  Painters"  to  verify  the  date  of 
Cimabue's  birth.  I  had  found  it.  the  pretty  phrase 
which  recites  how  "by  the  will  of  God  in  the  year 
1240  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of  the  noble  family  of 
that  name,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Florence  to  give 
the  first  light  to  the  art  of  painting."  I  turned 
from  the  book — to  find  that  I  was  not  alone,  and 
the  ne.xt  moment  I  recognized  my  visitor  as  Vasari! 

I  knew  him  at  a  glance  from  his  portrait  in  the 
Uffizi.  You  may  remember  that  it  hangs  in  the 
collection  of  self-portraits  by  the  w-orld's  most 
famous  artists,  upon  the  third  row  about  three 
pictures  from  the  window  on  the  left? 

That  it  was  Vasari  in  person  and  not  his  astral 
body  became  at  once  evident,  as  he  stood  between 
me  and  the  light  and  thus  seen  was  quite  opaque. 
In  our  subsequent  and  at  times  heated  conversation 
he  appeared  to  attribute  something  of  this  thick- 
ness to  me;  but  if  I  understood  him  it  was  mental 
rather  than  physical  attributes  to  which  he  alluded. 
He  began  abruptly : 

"Are  you  a  painter,  a  modern  painter?"  "Yes" 
I  answered  and  then,  noting  his  qualification,  I 
added  "although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Academy 

of  Design  and — there  are  those" "No  matter, 

there  are  always  some  who  dispute"  he  interrupted ; 
"by  your  age  I  see  that  you  have  lived  through  a 
considerable  period  of  so-called  modern  art  and 
you  may  be  able  to  explain  some  things  which  puzzle 
me,  especially  in  your  new  country." 

"I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  here"  I  graciously  assented  "and  having  since 
my  early  youth  made  many  voyages  to  Europe" 

"Don't  speak  to  me  of  Europe"  he  broke  in  "I 
am  newly  come  from  there  and  they  are  mad,  quite 
mad,  battling  on  a  scale  which  reduces  the  little 
strifes  I  knew  in  my  time  to  the  proportions  of  a 
polite  duello.  They  are  paying  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  of  design  in  Europe  to-day,  and 
we  will  not  speak  of  the  war,  for  of  course  you  are 
neutral,  whereas  I  am  pro-Ally" 

Here  it  was  my  turn  to  interrupt;  leaning  for- 
ward I  lapsed  into  the  vernacular,  saying:  "Shake!" 
After  a  hand-shake  that  was  nowise  clammy  Vasari 
resumed : 

"There  are  those  of  course  to  whom  art  means 
life  and  they  are  thinking,  and  thinking  seriously. 
There  seems  to  be  a  hope  of  their  return  to  the  gods 
whom  they  had  forsaken;  so  that  I  may  be  wrong 
in  calling  Europe  mad;  for,  from  my  point  of  view, 
they  were  far  more  mad  before  the  war  in  all  that 
relates  to  art." 


"You  refer  to  the  Autumn  Salon"  I  interjected, 
desiring  to  -show  that  my  own  knowledge  of  art 
was  more  than  parochial. 

"Yes,  to  that  and  the  kindred  manifestations 
that  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of  art;  which  France 
tolerated;  which  Germany  praised  and  even  bought; 
and  which  almost  penetrated  the  barbed-wire  bar- 
rier that  surrounds  English  art." 

"As  for  its  toleration  in  France,  it  was  never 
more  than  that"  I  protested.  "Was  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proof  of  liberality  for  those  who  control 
art  in  France  to  give  ear  to  the  clamor  of  the 
Independents,  the  Futurists,  the  Cubists,  the  De- 
lusionists  and  the  Intentionists,  and  to  open  wide 
the  doors  of  their  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  order 
that  they  might  win  their  spurs,  if  they  could, 
upon  the  field  where  the  greater  battles  of  militant 
art  had  been  fought  for  more  than  a  century?  As 
for  the  Germans,  was  it  not  a  gentler  trait  than 
many  they  have  shown  recently,  to  confidingly 
accept  this  manifestation  as  the  art  of  the  future; 
it  being  so  visibly  unlike  the  art  of  the  past  or  the 
present?  And,  believe  me,  the  attack  upon  the 
entrenched  art  of  Great  Britain  was  but  the 
slightest  of  skirmishes." 

"And  here"  inquired  Vasari,  "was  there  not  an 
ultra-modern  .show  which  I  saw  in  an  armory?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  with  some  admirable  work  by  Weir, 
Hassam  and  others.  Pourquoi  (liable  sont-ils  aU.es 
dans  cette  galere?  And  a  charming  picture  by 
Theodore  Robinson,  together  with  an  ultra-modern 
work  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  which  I  first  saw  in 
1873  in  the  galleries  of  Durand-Ruel  in  Paris, 
since  when  it  had  acquired  almost  the  patina  of  an 
old  master.  And  there  were  others.  Doubtless 
you  saw  the  'Nude  Descending  a  Stairway'?" 

"No,"  said  Vasari  "I  did  not  see  it." 

"Why  how  did  you  miss  it?"  I  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prize "it  was  the  most  talked-of  work  in  the  show." 

"I  heard  the  talk,"  responded  Vasari  "saw  the 
title  in  the  catalogue  and  found  the  canvas  bearing 
the  number  printed  there,  but  I  did  not  see  the 
'Nude  Descending  a  Stairway.'  " 

"Well,  now  you  mention  it,  I've  never  found  any 
one  that  did"  I  agreed,  "but  we  need  not  quarrel 
over  movements  like  these.  They  undoubtedly  serve 
a  purpose  in  'stirring  up  the  gold-fish,'  and  from 
them  occasionally  emerges  a  real  artist.  The  Salon 
des  Refuses  of  1863,  after  all,  gave  Manet.  Monet 
and  Whistler  to  the  world;  and  though  it  is  dis- 
appointing that  the  ten  or  twelve  successive  years 
of  the  Autumn  Salon  have  not  done  as  much,  the 
rea.son  undoubtedly  is  that  all  our  official  exhibitions 
to-day  are  so  liberal  in  spirit  that  the  newcomer 
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who  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  talent  is  wekomed 
— rather  more  warmly  than  are  men  of  established 
and  merited  reputation." 

"Then"  replies  Vasari  with  scorn  in  his  tone  "I 
see  that  you  are  one  of  those  trifling  optimists  who 
hold  that  'all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds'?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  Aphorism  for  aphorism,  I 
give  you  'eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.' 
There  always  remain  the  'eternal  verities.'  " 

"Fine  words"  quoth  Vasari.  "Do  you  know  what 
are  these  'eternal  verities'   of  which   you   prate?" 

"As  well  as  you"  I  replied.  "Indeed  we  could 
find  the  answer  in  your  own  written  words."  Evi- 
dently mollified  by  implied  acquaintance  with  his 
work  my  questioner  agreed:  "Undoubtedly  there 
is  much  of  worth  in  what  I  have  written,  but  the 
world  is  five  hundred  years  older  since  then  and 
.  .  .  your  modern  art?" 

"Modern  art"  I  replied  quickly  "is  a  question  of 
epoch.  I  defy  any  artist,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
may  try,  to  cast  his  work  deceptively  in  the  mold 
of  another  period  than  that  in  which  he  lives;  to 
escape  entirely  contemporary  and  consequently 
modern  influences." 

"That  is  in  a  measure  true"  asserted  Vasari  "for, 
since  you  have  studied  my  writings,  you  will  recall 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  certain  Greek 
painters,  having  been  called  to  Florence  to  paint 
a  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  worked  'not  in 
the  excellent  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  in 
the  rude  modern  style  of  their  own  day.  Where- 
fore, though  Cimabue  imitated  his  Greek  instruc- 
tors, he  very  much  improved  the  art,  relieving  it 
greatly  from  their  uncouth  manner.'  And  his 
methods  were  those  of  to-day,  for  on  the  same  page 
you  will  find:  'After  this  he  painted  a  small  picture 
of  Saint  Francis  in  panel  on  a  gold  ground,  drawing 
it  from  nature,  a  new  thing  in  those  times.'  " 

"  'The  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  remains  the 
same  thing'  "  I  muttered  in  fluent  French.  "But 
let  us  begin  at  the  beginning:     WTiat  is  art?" 

At  this  Vasari's  face  clouded  and,  relapsing  into 
his  native  tongue,  he  poured  out  a  sonorous  array 
of  vowels  quite  untranslatable  and  probably  unfit 
for  publication.  Mastering  himself,  he  resumed: 
"By  our  Lady,  but  you  are  rash!  Do  you  not  know 
that  blood  has  been  shed  in  Florence  many,  many 
times  upon  that  question?  If  Benvenuto  were 
here" 

"Of  course"  I  quickly  responded  "I've  even  seen 
the  Century  Club  agitated  upon  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, every  artist  has  a  workable  theory  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  work  of  art  derived  from  his 
personal  intuition  and  confirmed,  to  the  degree  of 
his  ability,  by  his  practice.  Many  have  cast  these 
definitions  into  maxims,  of  which  Zola's  remains 
one  of  the  shortest  and  best:  'Nature  seen  through 
a  temperament.'  But  perhaps  that  hardly  accounts 
for  more  than  the  external  aspect  of  nature.  I 
would  prefer  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
artist's  task  is  to  render  the  outward  and  visible 
aspect  of  the  world  about  him,  and  to  endow  it  with 
whatever  inner  and  spiritual  grace  his  spirit  may 
receive  and,  transmitting,  convey  to  others." 

"The  first  part  of  your  definition  might  pass" 
assented  Vasari  ungraciously  "but  the  rest  of  it 
is   rank  nonsense." 

"But  surely"  I  urged  "the  noble  men  whose  lives 
you   have  written   were  not  mere  copyists,   surely 


they  mixed  their  colors  with  the  essence  of  their 
spirituality." 

"They  mixed  their  colors  to  make  them  flow" 
answered  my  doughty  opponent,  "the  earlier  ones 
with  egg  and  vinegar,  and  after  the  secret  of  the 
Flemings  was  brought  to  Italy,  with  oil.  The  men 
of  whom  I  wrote  were  above  all  craftsmen.  From 
their  childhood  they  had  but  one  thought — to  learn 
their  trade.  I  have  seen  since  those  days,  in  coun- 
tries where  princes  and  governments  have  thought 
to  foster  the  arts,  strange  pretensions  arise ; 
putting  the  artist  as  a  man  apart  from  other  men; 
permitting  to  him  a  strange  code  of  manners  and 
oft-times  of  morals  as  well.  Here  in  this  country, 
I  am  told,  there  is  comparatively  little  affectation 
of  that  sort,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  few  are 
interested  in  art  or  artists  save  the  practitioners 
themselves,  and  consequently  that  they  remain  com- 
paratively decent  citizens.  This  is  well;  for  no  one 
less  than  the  artist  .should  adopt  this  attitude  of 
aloofness ;  for  such  tribute  as  he  brings  to  the 
treasure  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  his  hands, 
cunningly  wrought,  demanding,  if  you  will,  a  skill 
beyond  that  of  other  craftsmen,  but  by  this  quality 
taking  its  place  among  the  products  of  skilled  labor. 
We  saw  clearly  that  the  mystery  of  the  arts  of 
design  fell  within  the  category  of  the  crafts,  and 
so  enrolled  our  artists  in  a  gild  with  the  grades 
of  apprentice,  accepted  workman  and  master,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  other  arts. 

"The  greatest  of  our  artists  rose  from  this. 
Children,  they  moistened  the  clay,  they  ground  the 
colors;  later,  as  their  aptitude  grew,  they  were  em- 
ployed on  details  of  the  master's  work;  advancing 
even  as  their  skill  increased,  to  more  and  more 
important  tasks,  until  such  proficiency  was  attained 
that,  from  my  time  to  yours,  men  of  the  trade  and 
enquiring  critics  have  disputed  as  to  where  the 
apprentice  left  off  and  the  master  completed  the 
work.  Was  a  detail  needed,  the  apprentice  was  sent 
to  nature,  and,  the  drawing  made,  the  master  incor- 
porated it  into  his  design ;  or,  contrary -wise,  the 
master  gave  the  apprentice  the  study  to  weave  into 
the  work  in  hand.  Thus,  between  reference  to 
nature  and  the  continued  influence  of  the  master's 
work,  there  gradually  grew  a  third  element  derived 
from  the  personality  of  the  apprentice.  Very  faint 
at  first  was  there  evidence  of  individual  e.xpression 
— even  when,  by  independent  work,  the  docile 
apprentice  sought  advancement  to  the  grade  of 
accepted  workman.  There  has  been  overmuch  talk 
since,  concerning  the  danger  of  stifling  the  origin- 
ality of  the  young  artist  by  too  great  subservience 
in  his  student  days;  but  those  who  continue  to 
prattle  in  the  dialect  of  the  nursery  throughout 
their  adult  years  are  the  weaklings  who  have 
naught  to  say  of  their  own.  The  grammar  which 
the  young  Raphael  was  taught  in  the  school  of 
Perugino  made  his  first  speech  strangely  like  that 
of  his  master;  but,  his  tongue  once  loosed,  he  spoke 
with  a  voice  of  his  own.  So  each  of  these  men 
learned  his  trade  and,  as  the  succession  of  masters 
grew,  each  one  adding  some  little  or  great  secret 
wrested  from  the  store  of  nature  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design;  so  art  progressed; 
and  every  new  aspirant  saw  clearly  spread  before 
him  the  astonishingly  simple  task  which  nature 
prescribes   to   each   and   every   sincere   artist." 

"Astonishingly  simple!"     I  exploded  "Of  all  the 
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complex,  puzzling,  baffling  tasks  prescribed  to  man 
— how  to  paint,  what  to  paint,  what,  when  done,  is 
a  work  of  art?  Don't  you  know  that  no  two  men 
are  agreed  upon  this?" 

Vasari  smiled  reminiscently :  "We  had  our  dis- 
putes in  Florence  also.  You  must  have  noticed 
that,  numerous  as  are  the  lives  of  artists  I  have 
transcribed,  they  are  but  few  as  compared  to  the 
many  who  practised  in  my  time.  These  last,  the 
lesser  men,  were  frequently  disturbed  by  such  ques- 
tions, and  in  their  practice  showed  the  lack  of  con- 
viction, the  shifting,  time-serving  direction  which 
imperfect  vocation  fastens  upon  such  as  these.  Yes, 
we  had  much  dspute,  for  there  were  also  those  who, 
lacking  technical  knowledge  and  misapprehending 
the  artist's  aim,  wrote  on  art ;  as  well  as  those  who, 
loudly  proclaiming  that  they  knew  nothing  of  art, 
knew  what  they  liked." 

"What,  already?"  I  queried. 

"Yes,  already  and  in  great  numbers.  But  it 
mattered  little.  The  serene  and  sincere  artist  looked 
on  nature  and  found  her  infinite.  Each  day  he 
tried  to  add  some  particle,  some  new  veracity  to 
his  accumulated  store,  the  while  observing  the  con- 
ventions of  his  art,  the  precious  tradition  which 
bound  him  to  his  predecessors — but  bound  him 
with  so  loose  a  chain  that  within  its  tether  his 
forward  progression  was  in  no  wise  hampered." 
"True"  I  assented  "but  the  world  was  young 
then  and  painting,  lost  in  Greece,  devitalized  in 
Byzantium,  was  reborn  with  the  vigor  of  youth. 
This  we  can  feel  to-day  almost  as  keenly  as  the 
joyous  artists  who  gave  it  form.  They  had  much 
to  learn  that  is  the  commonplace  of  the  artist 
to-day.  But,  though  Botticelli's  Venus  stands  on 
her  feet  in  a  way  that  a  tyro  in  our  art  school 
would  disdain  to  draw,  yet  the  fair  body  of  the 
gracious  lady  rises  over  the  conventionalized  sea 
relieved  against  a  pale  sky,  her  presence  endowed 
with  a  gracile  charm  as  moving  in  this  year  of 
grace  as  when,  five  centuries  ago,  la  bella  Simon- 
etta  disrobed  before  her  painter.  But  the  world 
was  young  then,  and  to-day  the  painter's  task  is 
far  more  complicated. 

"Did  Millet  find  it  complicated?  Did  not  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  paint  with  all  the  serenity  and  con- 
viction that  the  earlier  masters  possessed?  And 
Corot,  pere  Corot,  fairly  whistled  like  a  throstle 
through  his  art  life,  the  embodiment  of  joyous  art 
production!  Around  all  these  men  was  waged  a 
war  of  words,  for  or  against  them ;  even  the  few 
who  stood  by  them  created  strange  legends  as  to 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  their  work,  while  their 
simple  intent  was  to  paint  what  they  saw  as  well 
and  as  truly  as  they  knew  how." 

By  this  time  I  was  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
the  Devil's  advocate,  arguing  against  the  canoniza- 
tion of  saints  in  whom  I  devotedly  believed;  but, 
to  make  clear  certain  points,  I  returned  to  the 
attack. 

"Apparently  you  claim  that  the  artist  has  but  to 
seek  nature,  copy  her  with  skill — and  a  work  of 
art  results?  But  how  about  choice,  how  about  the 
subconsciousness  of  the  artist,  his  memory  of  other 
work?  How  about  his  possible  desire  to  reduce  the 
actual  fact  before  him  into  something  less  inci- 
dental and  more  typical  than  his  model?  Beyond 
doubt  your  great  men  had  these  thoughts  common 


to  all  artists  endowed  with  the  slightest  imagina- 
tion." 

"Common  to  them  all"  rejoined  Vasari  "and  all 
contributory  to  the  great  variety  of  their  work. 
Leonardo  for  instance." 

"Yes.  Leonardo!"  I  interrupted.  "Surely  there 
was  one  who  painted  "the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea"  a  mystic  dominating  the  scientist,  the 
unwearied  searcher  through  the  vast  arcana  of 
speculative  theory!  Consider  all  that  he  dreamed, 
all  that  he  wrote." 

"His  writings  are  indeed  voluminous"  quoth 
Vasari  "but  of  them  all  I  most  esteem  a  single 
paragraph  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  in  1482.  Addressing  a  warlike  lord  he 
dwells  most  upon  his  achievements  as  a  military 
engineer,  with  a  pride  alone  justifiable  in  a  man 
like  Da  Vinci.  But  to  the  arti.st  the  real  Leonardo 
speaks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  where  he 
says:  'Furthermore  I  can  execute  works  in  sculp- 
ture, marble,  bronze  or  terra-cotta.  In  painting 
also  I  can  do  what  may  be  done  as  well  as  any 
other,  be  he  who  he  may.'  " 

"In  painting,  then,  you  insist  that  his  chief  merit 
is  due  to  his  close  adherence  to  nature?" 

"Most  certainly.  I  was  but  a  stripling  when  he 
died  and  never  spoke  with  the  master,  but  I  fancy 
that  if  I  had  questioned  him  concerning  his  methods 
he  would  have  answered  as  did  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  living  French  painters,  M.  Bonnat,  to 
a  like  question:  'At  my  first  sitting  for  a  portrait' 
said  Bonnat  'I  make  it  as  much  like  what  I  see 
before  me  as  possible;  at  the  second  sitting  I  try 
to  make  it  more  like;  at  the  third  I  add  what  more 
of  truth  I  am  able  to  do,  and  so  on  to  the  con- 
clusion.' " 

"The  results  are  very  different  with  Bonnat  and 
Leonardo"  I  objected. 

"They  always  have  been  and  always  will  be" 
responded  Vasari  impatiently.  "As  you  call  your- 
self an  artist,  you  must  know  that  no  two  men  look- 
ing on  nature  see  her  alike  or  render  her  infinite 
visage  the  same." 

"Even  in  a  mere  portrait"  I  repeated  obstinately 
"Leonardo  did  more  than  merely  copy  what  he  saw 
before  him.  The  "Mona  Lisa"  for  in.stance.  Think 
how  the  world  has  dreamed  before  that  picture! 
Have  you  read  the  pages  of  Theophile  Gautier  or 
Walter  Pater?  to  name  but  two  of  the  scores  who 
have  seen  the  history  of  an  epoch,  the  quintessence 
of  a  certain  type  of  femininity  in  that  'simple 
woman's  face.'  " 

"Fine  literature":  fairly  snorted  Vasari  in  reply. 
"Again  overmuch  interpretation  concerning  great 
works  of  art.  Remember  your  English  artist 
Turner  who  said  of  Ruskin  'here  was  an  Oxford 
graduate  who  saw  far  more  in  his  work  than  he 
had  ever  put  there'  or  another  great  living  painter 
who  smarts  under  the  accu.sation  of  being  an  acute 
p.sychologist.  Being  told  that  he  had  torn  the  veil 
from  a  certain  woman's  face  he  answered  simply: 
'Rot!  If  she  had  had  a  veil  I  would  have  painted  it.' 
If  all  that  you  speak  of  is  in  Mona  Lisa's  face,  it 
was  the  special  vision  of  the  artist,  subconscious 
if  you  will,  that  put  it  there.  What  he  was  trying 
to  do,  in  simple  fashion,  was  to  do  justice  to  the 
model  before  him.  Before  men's  brains  grew  sick 
with  much  splitting  of  hairs  we  looked  not  for 
fourteen  o'clock  at  noon;   and  if  you  would  know 
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what  Leonardo's  contemporaries  thought  of  the 
Mona  Lisa,  turn  again  to  my  book  and  read  what 
is  written  there." 

Obeying  him  I  opened  the  book  and  read:  "Who- 
ever shall  desire  to  see  how  far  art  can  imitate 
nature  may  do  so  to  perfection  in  this  head,  wherein 
every  peculiarity  that  could  be  depicted  by  the 
utmost  subtlety  of  the  pencil  has  been  most  faith- 
fully reproduced.  The  eyes  have  the  lustrous 
brightness  and  moisture  which  is  seen  in  life  and 
around  them  are  those  pale,  red  and  slightly  livid 
circles,  also  proper  to  nature,  with  the  lashes  which 
can  only  be  copied,  as  these  are,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty;  the  eyebrows  also  are  represented  with 
the  closest  exactitude,  where  fuller,  and  where  more 
thinly  set,  with  the  separate  hairs  delineated  as 
they  issue  from  the  skin,  every  turn  being  followed 
and  all  the  pores  exhibited  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  be  more  natural  than  it  is ;  the  nose,  with  its 
beautiful  and  delicately  roseate  nostrils,  might  be 
easily  believed  to  be  alive;  the  mouth,  admirable  in 
its  outline,  has  the  lips  uniting  the  rose-tints  of 
their  color  with  that  of  the  face  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  and  the  carnation  of  the  cheek  does  not 
appear  to  be  painted  but  truly  of  flesh  and  blood: 
he  who  looks  earnestly  at  the  pit  of  the  thi'oat 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  sees  the  beating  of  the 
pulses  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  this  work  is 
painted  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  make  the 
boldest  master  tremble,  and  astonishes  all  who 
behold  it,  however  well  accustomed  to  the  marvels 
of  art." 

With  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  time-em- 
browned though  beautiful  ruin  that  we  alone  can 
know  as  the  Mona  Lisa,   I  turned  to  Vasar! : 

"Again  we  are  more  agreed  than  would  appear. 
I  believe  that  Leonardo  sat  at  the  feet  of  physical 
perfection  and  through  his  insight  copied  that 
which  his  eyes  beheld.  There  remain  however  num- 
bers of  beautiful  works  which,  from  their  nature, 
must  have  firSt  found  conception  in  the  mind,  in 
what  we  call  the  imagination  of  the  artist.  In 
their  execution  nature  has  served  as  the  instru- 
ment of  their  fulfilment;  but  in  order  that  they 
might  attain  the  character  desired  by  their  creator, 
the  element  of  exact  transcription,  the  quality  de- 
sirable in  a  portrait,  has  been  studiously  avoided." 

"No  one  leaps  save  from  a  firm  foundation" 
replied  Vasari  sententiously.     "The  conception,  the 


composed  pictures  which  spring  full-fledged  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  some 
fact  of  nature,  sometimes  far  removed  from  the 
resulting  image,  but  a  tangible  impression  never- 
theless. The  special  aptitude  of  the  artist,  trained 
as  it  is  by  practice,  stores  these  impressions  and, 
cunningly  concealed  in  the  cells  of  his  brain,  there 
they  remain  imprisoned  until  such  time  as  he  may 
need  them,  when,  presto!  they  appear  at  his  half- 
conscious  bidding.  Think  you  that  when  Raphael, 
on  being  asked  whence  came  the  model  for  one  of 
his  works,  replied  that  it  was  painted  'from  a 
certain  lady  who  resided  in  his  brain' — think  you 
that  he  spoke  of  an  empty  brain?" 

"It  is  true"  I  answered  "that  Blake  maintained 
that  he  actually  saw  the  figures  of  his  visions  and 
drew,  as  any  artist  does  from  nature,  'the  morning 
stars  as  they  sang  together.'  Nor  will  I  soon  forget 
the  earnestness  and  conviction  with  which  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  assured  me  that  he  sat  before  the 
empty  space  in  the  Sorbonne  which  his  great 
decoration  now  adorns  until  he  saw  his  picture  on 
the  wall.  'And  you  would  be  surprized'  he  said 
with  fine  simplicity  'if  you  could  see  how  exactly 
the  completed  work  corresponds  with  the  vision 
that  came  to  me  before  I  touched  brush  to  canvas.'  " 

"Two  confirmations"  boasted  Vasari  "the  one 
from  a  'genius  to  madness  near  allied'  the  other 
from  one  of  the  embodiment  of  the  sanity  and 
clarity  of  the  highest  French  intellect.  Not  that 
I  expect  you  to  agree  with  me  fully  even  now,  for 
the  essence  of  all  art  discussion  is  that  it  is  as 
eternal  as  is  art  itself.  And  the  hour  is  late  and  I 
must  return  to  the  happy  painting-ground  of  the 
artists  beyond.  But  this  much  we  may  conclude: 
with  a  decent  knowledge  of  his  craft,  an  untiring 
effort  to  improve  his  technical  methods,  a  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  and  reliance  upon  nature,  seen 
through  his  own  peculiar  vision,  and  a  hearty 
respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  great  predecessors, 
the  path  of  the  artist  lies  before  him  to-day  as 
clear  as  it  was  to  the  forefathers  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  The  aim  has  never  changed,  even  the 
tools  remain  the  same.  A  lump  of  clay,  a  few 
primary  colors  sufficed  for  Michelangelo  and  Titian 
in  their  time  even  as  they  sufficed  for  Aueustus 
Saint-Gaudens  so  little  time  ago,  and  for  William 
Merritt  Chase  the  day  before  yesterday." 

Will  H.  Lotv 
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A    LOAN    EXHIBITION 

NOTES   ON   PORTRAITS   BY   ITALIAN    MASTERS 

RARELY   SEEN    HERE 

l!y  Carroll  Beckwith 


FEW  if  any  exhibitions  of  paintinj^s  are  more 
popular  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  than 
exhibitions  of  portraits — as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  connoisseur.  New  ^  ork  still  recalls  the  great 
interest  that  was  shown  a  decade  ago,  when  the 
two  famous  portrait  exhibitions  were  held  in  the 
old  Academy  of  Design  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  So  it  was  w^ith  the  one  held 
in  Florence  during  the  summer  of  1911  under  the 
administration  of  the  city  and  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Festival  of  United  Italy  in  celebration  of 
its  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  The  complete  absence  of 
any  commercial  connection   with   those  exhibitions 

showed  the  confidence  the     

Italians  have  in  the  draw- 
ing power  of  a  purely 
Fine  Arts  exhibition. 

From  the  evidence  of 
the  crowds  in  Florence  at 
that  moment  and  the  in- 
terested multitudes  that 
filled  the  galleries  of  the 
exhibition  their  confi- 
dence proved   correct. 

It  was  stated  by  a  cer- 
tain German  newspaper 
that  this  Monstra  Italiana 
was  inspired  by  dealers 
and  brocanteurs  desirous 
of  giving  a  value  to  a 
period  of  art  thus  far 
little  appreciated  among 
collectors,  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  amateur  away 
from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English  and  French 
canvases,  which  have 
roused  such  eager  compe- 
tition in  the  past  decade, 
and  to  make  a  market  for 
the  barocco.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  a  wider  knowledge 
among  connoisseurs  will 
1)6  beneficial  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  works  dis- 
played at  this   exhibition 

might  bring  to  the  attention  of  art  lovers  many 
canvases  of  the  highest  intrinsic  merit,  whose  value 
has  not  been  known  before,  and  make  kr.own  the 
names  of  painters  whose  work  will  rank  with  that 
of  the  best  in  other  countries  at  the  same  period. 

Scarcely  would  one  think  the  rooms  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  appropriate  for  pictures  other 
than  the  frescoes  on  the  ceilings  and  walls,  but  by 
a  system  of  radiating  screens  on  either  side  of 
large  windows  many  pictures  were  shown  to  ex- 
cellent advantage,  while  in  smaller  rooms  the  walls 
were  covered  with  stuffs  against  which  pictures 
were  placed,  mostly  on  the  eye-line,  and  hung 
admirably  with  large  explanatory  labels.  Also, 
temporary  upright  easels  were  simply  made  and 
scattered  about  the  rooms  to  hold  important  works. 
There    were    in    the    neighborhood    of    a    thousand 


exhibits,  all  portraits.  One  might  imagine  such  a 
collection  monotonous  and  fatiguing;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  visitors'  interest  increased  with  the 
study  of  their  character  as  well  as  with  the  art 
of  their  rendering.  As  there  is  no  subject  more 
interesting  to  man  than  man,  so  there  the  natures 
and  personalities,  the  costumes  and  expressions  of 
generations  were  portrayed  on  canvas  with  more 
or  less  art  but  always  with  an  interesting  and 
effective  search  for  individuality. 

The  exhibition  began   with  the  end  of  the  Six- 
teenth  Century  and   came   down   to   1861.     It   was 
mostly  the  work  of  Italian  painters,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances there  were  Italian 


subjects  by  foreign  paint- 
ers. Pictures  were  bor- 
rowed from  as  far  away 
as  Petrograd  and  Krakau. 
Indeed  all  Europe  was 
called  upon  to  contribute 
from  its  public  galleries 
as  well  as  from  family 
collections,  and  a  verita- 
bly human  history  it  was! 
The  portrait  of  Pauline 
Bonaparte-  Borghese 
looked  exactly  like  some 
remote  aunt  pictured  in 
an  antiquated  frame  on 
the  walls  of  some  colonial 
home  in  Massachusetts  or 
Virginia. 

That  center  of  the  city 
of  Florence,  with  the 
overwhelming  dignity  and 
medieval  character  o  f 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
seemed  a  singularly  ap- 
propriate setting — for  the 
earlier  portraits  in  partic- 
ular. W'ith  the  Medici 
portrayed  by  Su.stermans, 
clad  in  papal  robes  or 
cinquecento  armor,  shown 
in  rooms  that  were  the 
dwelling-places  of  the 
family,  there  came  a  retrospect  of  the  past  that  was 
deeply  absorbing.  To  see  the  heroic  deeds  of  these 
personages  frescoed  by  Vasari  and  others  upon  the 
very  walls  which  the  portraits  of  their  descendants 
were  adorning  brought  the  spectator  in  such  close 
touch  with  events,  that  this  page  of  history  became 
vivid  indeed  in  its  realism. 

To  take  up  the  study  of  the  galleries,  it  were  well 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  earlier  works, 
and  make  a  few  notes  as  we  trace  them  downward 
to  the  most  recent.  And  here  let  me  state  my  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  speak  of  the  works  of  art  aside 
from  those  of  historic  incident.  In  this  I  feel 
justified,  as  my  observation  tells  me  that  the  works 
of  art  which  have  lircd  owe  their  value  and  precious 
qualities  solely  to  their  merits  as  paintings,  without 
regard   to  the  personages   represented.     This  was 
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happily  illustrated  in  one  of  the  galleries,  which  was 
full  of  Kings  and  Queens  and  high  dignitaries  of 
state,  mostly  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  First. 

Royalties  Badly  Portrayed 

How  curious  it  is,  that  generally  the  greater  the 
royalty  the  worse  is  the  art !  There  may  be  some- 
what in  this :  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  paralysed  by 
the  importance  of  his  task;  but  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lack  is  on  the  part  of  the  royalties 
in  their  selection  of  their  interpreters.  There  are 
exceptions,  like  Philip  IV  of  Spain  and  Charles  I  of 
England,  who  had  the  intelligence  to  have  them- 
selves portrayed  by  Velasquez  and  Van  Dyck. 
thereby  adding  to  their  own  glory  throughout  the 
centuries.  But  as  a  general  thing  Kings  and 
Queens  have  been  vei-y  poorly  painted,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  greatly  they 
have  differed  from  the  Popes,  who,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, gathered  about  the  Pontifical  See  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  their  time. 

But  geniuses  are  difficult  to  manage  and  not  much 
given  to  the  supple  back  and  the  limber  knee  of 
homage.  I  can  not  but  think  how  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Edward  might  have  gone  down  to  poster- 
ity with  added  lustre,  had  they  been  portrayed  on 
canvas  by  the  brush  of  John  Sargent — but  they 
missed  the  opportunity. 

Two  charcoal  drawings  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper 
were  evidently  portraits  of  the  artist  Annibale 
Caracci  done  by  himself  when  a  young  man. 

You  recall  how  three  cousins  Caracci,  assisted  liy 
the  eminent  anatomist  Anthony  de  la  Tour,  estab- 
lished a  famous  School  of  Art  in  Bologna  which  was 
known  a.s  the  IncHmminata,  or  the  "Right  Road." 
Here  were  taught  the  principles  they  had  learned 
from  the  precept  and  example  of  Titian,  Tintoretto 
and  Correggio.  The  .school  of  the  three  Caracci. 
which  w;is  also  kimwu   :it   the  time  as  the  Eclectic 


because  it  tried  to  choose  and  combine  the  various 
excellences  of  the  great  masters,  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  art  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  The 
drawing  is  big  in  handling,  correct  in  mass  and 
form.  We  see  the  flower  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
as  it  flourished  in  that  joyous  school  of  Bologna  and 
tuml)led  its  big,  foreshortened  figures  and  flopping 
draperies  across  half  the  domes  of  Northern  Italy. 
But  they  could  draw  like  masters.  Call  them  the 
beginners  of  the  decadence  if  you  will;  they  were 
the  expression  of  the  time,  its  thought,  its  atmo- 
sphere. 

Pier — Francesco  Citta<lini,  born  in  Milan  1613 
(see  illustration,  Fig.  1  ).  A  painter  quite  unknown 
to  me,  but  one  of  the  North,  a  Lombard,  and  paint- 
ing with  a  well-laden  brush  the  characters  of  both 
"Mother  and  Child."  The  largeness  of  the  hands 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  admirable  values  and  rich 
tonality  of  the  picture  together  with  the  character 
in  it. 

A  Caravaggio  "The  Lute  Player"  owned  by 
Prince  Liechtenstein  of  Vienna:  canvas  about  40  by 
50.  A  lady  with  her  back  toward  us,  in  a  buff  dress 
with  large  white  sleeves,  is  admirable  in  execution 
and  reminds  us  of  a  life-size  ter  Borch,  only  far  re- 
moved ;  for  the  head,  with  its  blonde  plaits,  looking 
out  at  us  is  bad  in  drawing  and  thinly  painted. 
Yet  I  was  told  by  one  in  authoritj'  that  a  great 
American  collector  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
pay  a  vast  sum  for  the  canvas  if  it  could  be  obtained. 
This  was  explained,  however,  by  the  beautifully 
fresh  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  picture,  which 
had  evidently  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
restorer ! 

In  the  great  Salone  di  Cinquecento  on  the  first 
floor — one  of  the  grandest  interiors  of  all  Europe — 
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stood  sixteen  full-length  portraits  by  Giusto  Suster- 
mans,  born  in  Antwerp  1597,  a  portraitist  who  lived 
and  died  in  Italy  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Florence.  Each  was  on  a  separate  easel  and  repre- 
sented a  member  of  the  Medici  family.  There  were 
Don  Francesco  di  Cosimo  II  and  II  Cardinale  Fam- 
phily.  All  in  splendid  armor  or  rich  robes,  with 
backgrounds  of  landscapes  or  interiors,  enriched  in 
tone  by  time,  mellow  and  colorful  in  their  flesh-tints 
as  befits  a  painter  from  the  Netherlands.  This 
entire  section  came  from  the  Royal  Villa  at  Poggio 
a  Caiano  and  I  believe  was  never  before  lent  out  of 
the  Royal  Palace. 

Strozzi,  a  Painter  Little  Known 

Several  years  ago  in  Venice  I  was  shown  a  very 
beautiful  portrait  of  a  man  painted  by  Bernardo 
Strozzi,  who  was  born  in  Genoa  in  1581  where  he 
died  in  1644.  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Curtis,  an 
American  gentleman  resident  in  Venice.  After- 
wards I  found  some  work  by  this  able  artist  in 
Genoa.  In  this  Florentine  exhibition  were  gathered 
eight  examples  of  his  brush  from  the  imperial  Gal- 
lery in  Vienna,  the  Brera  in  Milan,  other  public 
galleries  and  from  private  owners.  The  examples 
shown  were  of  men.  Un  Cavaliere  di  Malta  indi- 
cates his  thorough  and  able  treatment  of  the  human 
head.  Drawn  and  modeled  with  extreme  discretion, 
abundantly  rich  in  pigment  and  color,  the  back- 
ground and  accessories  are  treated  with  sobriety. 
It  is  only  in  the  hands  that  fault  can  be  found,  as 
they  are  empty  of  form  and  character  and  bear  the 
impress  of  another  and  less  able  workman.  The 
lack  was  not  noticed  in  the  other  works — a  Capuchin, 
the  Doge  Francesco  Erizzo  and  a  Cardinal,  in  all  of 
which  the  hands  were  ably  rendered.  His  painting 
resembles  very  much  the  work  of  Tintoretto  in  his 
best  portraits,  yet  it  is  more  serve,  less  loose  in  treat- 
ment.     Bernardo    Strozzi   was    a   portrait   painter 
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of  the  very  first  rank  though  so  little  known  to 
amateurs. 

Andrea  Sacchi — born  in  Rome  1600,  died  1661 — 
Portrait  of  an  Augustinian  Friar  from  the  gallery 
of  Strasburg.^  A  beautiful  canvas  harmonious  and 
exquisite  in  tone  and  color  quality.  The  priest  in 
parti-colored  robes  sits  facing  one  with  calm  but 
clear  expression.  Its  technique  is  able  and  at  the 
same  time  devoid  of  bravura,  betraying  the  highly 
accomplished  workman.  I  was  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing of  this  painter,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
others  whose  works  were  shown.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  exhibition  searched  the  archives  and 
records  of  Italy  in  the  hope  that  more  information 
might  be  obtained  and  it  was  their  intention  to 
publish  a  catalogue  which  would  include  photo- 
graphs of  the  pictures  and  biographies  of  the 
painters.  As  to  Andrea  Sacchi  he  turns  out  a  pupil 
of  Albano  with  pictures  in  various  churches  at 
Rome,  Biblical  and  classical  compositions  in  Vienna 
and  Madrid — a  great  man  in  his  day! 

There  was  an  entire  room  given  over  to  the  works 
of  Vittorio  Ghislandi  [Bergamo  1665 — 174.3  |.  He 
was  also  known  as  Fra  Paoletto  or  Frate  da  Galgario 
from  the  monastery  where  he  lived  near  his  native 
home.  Twenty-four  paintings  hung  on  the  walls  of 
this  one  room.  Again  the  North  contributed  its 
genius  to  the  art  of  Italy.  He  also  was  the  son  of 
a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  Domeiiico  Ghis- 
landi, whose  beautiful  frescoes  are  said  to  have 
shown  accurate  knowledge  of  perspective, — which 
can  be  appreciated  when  one  looks  aloft  in  some  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  churches  and  sees  the  com- 
plex piling  up  of  arches  and  columns  receding  into 
space  with  bewildering  correctness.  It  would 
appear  that  as  art  gradually  died  out  in  the  South 
during    its    period    of    decline    the    lingering    fires 
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burned  brighter  on  the  borders  of  the  Alps.  He 
was  a  lay-brother  in  a  monastery  of  Minims  (see 
illustration  of  portrait  of  himself,  Fig.  2).  His 
method  was  essentially  late  Venetian,  as  was  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  these  able  painters.  Again 
character  predominates  and  the  abundant  pigment 
is  used  with  skill  and  exactitude.  The  "Gentiluomo" 
(see  illustration.  Fig.  3)  wearing  the  tricorne  is 
dressed  in  pearl-gray  coat  and  waistcoat  of  great 
freshness.  The  face  is  handled  in  rich  body-color 
and  glows  with  warmth  and  life  as  if  the  very  blood 
were  flowing  under  the  surface.  In  this  autori- 
tratto  beside  him  on  the  canvas  is  the  head  of  the 
"Giovane  Artista"  which  is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  "F.  M.  Bruntino,"  Fig.  4.  The 
under-waistcoat  in  this  latter  exemplifies  one  of 
those  simple  processes  of  painting  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Venetians,  viz.:  being  first  prepared  in 
heavy  light  body-color,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
glazed  with  pure  madder,  which  after  two  hundred 
years  is  as  luminous  as  when  first  painted! 

The  Longhis  and  Tiepolo 

Pietro  Longhi  was  born  in  Venice  in  1702  and 
began  his  artistic  career  as  a  jeweler  in  his  father's 
shop,  to  quote  from  one  of  the  very  interesting 
biographies  that  were  published  during  the  spring  of 
1911  in  the  able  Florence  Herald.  He  showed  unusual 
talent  and  became  the  pupil  of  Antonio  Balestra 
and  afterwards  of  Giuseppe  Maria  Crespi.  Several 
of  his  works  are  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  the  most 
noted  being  "La  Toilette,"  a  lady  at  her  dressing- 
table.  The  Palazzo  Lafredo  in  Venice  has  a  very 
much  admired  fresco  by  him  which  is  known  as 
"La  Caduta  dei  Sigouli."  Eleven  portraits  were 
attributed  to  his  hand  in  this  exhibition,  some  of 
them  indeed  of  doubtful  ascription. 


His  son  Alessandro  Longhi,  born  in  Venice  in 
173.3,  was  also  represented  by  twelve  works  in  the 
same  room.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  many 
Venetian  nobles  of  his  day  and  was  the  author  of 
a  book  "The  Lives  and  Portraits  of  Famous  Vene- 
tian Arti.sts."  His  "The  Young  Girl  with  a  Fan," 
dressed  in  light  blue  with  bright  auburn  hair,  might 
have  come  from  the  brush  of  Manet.  Number  48 
in  Sale  VII  to  X — "Young  Lady  Wearing  a  Three- 
cornered  Hat"  was  of  great  charm  and  purely  Vene- 
tian in  sentiment  and  type.  As  a  chronicler  of  the 
intimate  life  of  Venice  he  is  already  well  known  by 
his  extensive  series  of  small  pictures  instinct  with 
the  very  spirit  of  Goldoni's  comedies. 

Also  in  the  loan  collection  one  remarked  a  hand- 
some work  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  who  was  born  at 
Perpignan  in  1659  and  died  in  Paris  in  1743.  Al- 
though he  was  himself  a  Frenchman,  the  subject  of 
his  picture  was  the  Marijuis  Philip  Corsini.  It  has 
all  the  decorative  amplitude  of  this  master's  work 
and  recalls  the  French  galleries  in  the  Louvre  and 
Versailles.  Rigaud  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
artists  and  began  his  career  at  the  early  age  of 
eight  when  left  an  orphan,  and  it  was  through  the 
kindness  of  friends  that  he  received  his  art  educa- 
tion. In  1682  he  won  the  prize  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy  and,  following  the  advice  of  Le  Brun, 
devoted  himself  to  portraiture. 

Gian  Battista  Lampi  was  born  in  the  North  of 
Italy  in  17.57  and  died  in  Vienna  in  1830.  He  came 
of  a  family  of  painters.  Sixteen  woi'ks,  of  which 
the  finest  was  perhaps  the  portrait  of  Catherine  II 
of  Russia,  belonging  to  the  Winter  Palace  of  Petro- 
grad,  were  placed  in  the  Salone  di  Cinquecento  (see 
illustration.  Fig.  5).  A  regal  personage,  well- 
ordered  in  composition  and  delicate  in  flesh  and 
treatment  of  drapery. 

The  "Count  Litta"  (see  illustration.  Fig.  6)  was  a 
portrait   of  more  dazzling  brilliancy.     I   was   able 
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to  obtain  but  little  record  of  this  accomplished 
painter  who,  it  appears,  after  his  education  went 
at  once  to  Poland  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  painting  portraits  in  the  North.  Most  of  those 
shown  were  from  the  galleries  of  Krakau  and 
Petrograd. 

Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  (Venice  1693—17701 
of  whom  there  were  four  works,  was  not  essentially 
a  portrait  painter.  He  has,  however,  left  the  most 
joyous  decorations  on  walls  and  ceilings  in  Venice, 
Milan,  Wiirzburg  and  Madrid  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  By  his  prodigious  energy  and  great 
decorative  skill  he  seems  to  bring  to  its  close  in  a 
flood  of  glorious  light  and  color  the  whole  of  the 
great  art  of  Italy.  He  was  in  request  with  all  of 
Europe,  and  his  contemporaries  as  it  were  realized 
that  the  end  was  approaching  and  grasped  eagerly 
at  some  e.xample  of  his  brush.  Such  portraits  as 
he  painted  during  his  life-time  are  rather  decora- 
tions, studies  for  dramatic  effect;  swept  in  with 
perhaps  too  free  a  brush  to  be  accepted  as  concrete 
portrayal  of  individuality  or  the  character  of  a 
definite  person. 

A  Nineteenth  Century  Venetian 

With  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  we  in  America  are 
very  familiar,  as  some  of  his  most  beautiful  works 
have  come  to  us  in  the  past  thirty  years.  He,  like 
Tiepolo  in  the  dazzling  close  of  Italian  Art,  may  be 
considered  the  Swan  Song  of  the  great  Eighteenth 
Century  school  of  portraiture  in  England.  All 
painters  who  appreciate  virtuosity  of  technique  find 
great  delight  in  studying  his  work.  I  remember 
when  a  student  in  Paris  my  master  Carolus-Duran, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  making  a  special 
trip  to  London  to  study  the  painting  of  a  lady's  hair 
by  Lawrence,  coming  back  the  next  daj'  to  con- 
tinue work  on  a  portrait  where  a  similar  problem  of 
blue  lights  on  black  hair  had  to  be  solved.  One 
example  of  Lawrence  only  was  in  the  collection  at 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  that  of  the  sculptor  Canova 
from  the  museum  of  the  Brera  at  Milan. 

A  further  work  which  I  deemed  particularly 
deserving  of  notice  in  this  particularized  selection 
of  paintings,  purely  from  an  artist's  point  of  view, 
was  Paul  Delaroche's  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Cisterna  (see  illustration,  Fig.  7).  The  painter 
was  a  Frenchman  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  In  that 
we  had  an  example  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
influences  of  e.xtreme  severity  brought  in  by  the 
Revolution  and  emphasized  in  the  canvases  of  David 
and    Ingres  were  passing  away,  and  the  scholarly 


romanticism  which  followed  was  evident.  The  head 
was  modeled  with  delicate  transparent  color — 
though  refined  in  character,  perhaps  rather  thinly 
painted,  but  firm  in  drawing.  The  Louis  Philippe 
plum-colored  great  coat  is  treated  solidly  with 
body  color  and  the  whole  is  stamped  with  the 
scholarly  training  of  this  very  popular  artist  of  the 
early  thirties. 

His  contemporary  Francesco  Hayez,  born  in 
Venice  1791,  died  in  Milan  1882,  had  no  less  than 
eight  examples  of  his  able  brush.  In  the  portrait 
"Teresa  Borri  Stampa,  wife  of  A.  Manzoni"  belong- 
ing to  the  Brera  Museum  of  Milan  we  had  an  analo- 
gous work  in  technique  to  the  Delaroche  alluded  to 
above.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  were  painted 
about  the  same  time.  They  show  great  similarity 
in  treatment  and  demonstrate  that  the  same  influ- 
ences were  abroad  in  art  both  in  Italy  and  France 
at  the  time.  Hayez  was  the  foremost  painter  of 
his  day  in  Italy  and  his  portrait  is  seen  in  the  Uffizi 
gallery  of  artists'  portraits  of  themselves.  This 
particular  work  of  a  lady  of  early  middle  age,  wear- 
ing a  delicate  white  lace  cap,  black  silk  dress  and 
crinoline,  had  all  the  refinement  and  internal  charm 
of  sentiment  that  could  be  desired.  The  left  hand — 
dainty,  limpid  in  color  and  beautifully  drawn — was 
a  marvel  of  exquisite  w-orkmanship.  It  reminded 
me  very  much  of  a  portrait  by  Degas  we  saw  some 
years  ago  in  New  York,  of  a  lady  wearing  an  old- 
fashioned  bonnet. 

We  then  came  down  to  the  most  recent  works 
which  were  portraits  of  Robert  Browning  and  Mrs. 
Browning  painted  by  the  popular  Florentine  artist 
Gordigiani  in  the  early  sixties. 

Taking  the  collection  in  its  entirety,  it  demon- 
strated the  various  phases  of  the  art  movement  in 
Italy  during  the  period  it  covered  far  better  than 
any  museum ;  where  as  a  rule  works  of  art  are 
gathered  which  have  gained  the  greatest  repute, 
irrespective  of  their  sequence  chronologically  or 
their  genuine  artistic  merits. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  collections  of  pictures; 
the  one  historical  and  documentary — the  other 
purely  artistic  and  technical;  which  latter  is  gener- 
ally of  the  greater  interest  to  the  painter  and  art 
student.  The  collection  in  question  no  doubt  be- 
longs to  the  former  class;  but,  following  my  own 
taste,  I  have  chosen  to  treat  it  as  of  the  latter  and 
have  selected  for  mention  the  w-orks  which  would 
appeal  the  strongest  to  those  of  my  profession. 

Carroll  Beckwith 
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THE    MESSAGE    OF   RUSSIA,   OR   THE    REAL    MOUJIK 

Hy   HlLDKGARDE  VVaNOUS 


THE  mighty  land  through  which  the  Volga  and 
the  Dnieper  slowly  wind  their  way  to  the  sea 
has  very  seldom  been  thought  of  in  terms 
of  civilization.  Always  Russia  comes  to  us  as  the 
ultimate  symbol  of  all  that  is  dark  and  terrible. 
Across  the  unbridged  gulf  that  yawns  between  the 
average  Anglo-American  and  the  Slav  there  appears 
only  the  huge,  hulking  figure  of  a  bear  wading 
through  perpetual  snows  to  the  menacing  clank  of 
exiles'  chains.  In  fancy  we  have  seen  her  lonely 
desolate  marshes,  her  dreary  steppes,  her  vast, 
monotonous  plains.  We  remember  miles  of  un- 
broken snowdrifts  rising  like  frozen  billows  before 
the  bleak  expanse  before  us.  We  have  stood  in 
sunless  prison  vaults  where  myriads  of  liberty- 
proclaiming  voices  have  been  hushed.  We  have 
penetrated  the  gloomy  wastes  of  Siberia  vi'here 
great  men  and  brilliant  women  are  languishing 
slowly  away  in  life-long  exile.  The  history  of 
Russia  is  one  of  shadows ;  her  past  in  darkness 
bred.  Exile  and  death,  desolation  and  cold,  untold 
agonies  borne  and  passionate  yearnings  unfulfilled 
— these  are  the  terms  which  leap  into  our  conscious- 
ness whenever  the  name  of  Russia  is  spoken. 

That  the  term  has  taken  on  a  sinister  meaning  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  or  deemed  in  the  least  singu- 
lar. The  Muscovite  Empire  stands  before  the 
world — a  dark,  menacing,  torpid  giant  upon  whose 
frozen  heart  have  streamed  in  vain  the  hot  tears 
of  uncouth  men  and  women  for  weary  generations! 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  we  have  never  known  the 
real  Russia — the  Russia  of  the  peasant,  the  Volga 
gangsman  and  the  moujik  plowman — the  Russia 
that  has  a  message  of  redemption  for  a  stricken 
humanity.  This  that  we  have  known  and  condemned 
is  merely  the  Russia  of  Petrograd  which  has 
grafted  itself  upon  the  Russia  of  the  peasant  like 
a  malignant  growth  upon  the  fle.sh  of  a  healthy 
body.  A  great  difference  exists  between  these  two 
— the  one  sullen,  decadent,  suspicious;  the  other 
full  of  humility  and  a  deep-abiding  passion  for  the 
grand  truths  of  life;  the  one  emitting  spiritual  and 
moral  poisons,  the  other  holding  in  her  great, 
untutored  heart  all  those  naive  virtues  without 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  reeling  like 
drunken  men  to-day. 

Brotherhood,  founded  on  the  democracy  of  the 
heart,  the  instinct  for  peace,  truth  and  humility  are 
what  a  world  imperiled  needs;  and  a  real,  enduring 
brotherhood  this  world  has  always  lacked,  else  men 
would  not  now  be  scattered  before  the  cannon's 
breath  like  winter's  withered  leaves.  Today  all 
over  the  world,  from  the  nations  that  are  scourged 
with  war  and  from  the  nations  that  have  not  yet 
been  touched  with  blood  and  famine  arises  a  cry 
for  the  healing  balm  of  truth.  Truths  that  heal 
usually  proceed  not  from  the  brain  but  from  the 
heart,  not  from  the  high  but  from  the  low.  In  the 
day.s  preceding  the  Grand  Achievement,  Christ 
sought  the  heavy-laden  and  the  despised  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  gathered 
wisdom  not  from  the  magistrates  of  law  or  the 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  but  from  those  who  were 
lowly  enough  to  till  the  soil,  keep  the  vineyards  and 
cast  their  nets  into  the  sea.     The  palace,  the  syna- 


gogue and  the  courtroom  grew  insignilicant  before 
the  rude  huts  of  Nazareth,  because  new  things, 
new  creeds  and  new  theories  are  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  great  passion  play  that  goes  on 
daily  within  the  humble  hearts  of  the  poor.  There 
whence  the  Savior  of  mankind  derived  infinite  wis- 
dom and  unfaltering  strength  must  nations  seek 
enlightenment  and  healing  grace  to-day.  We  must 
turn  to  the  lowly  ones  of  earth  for  light.  Among 
the  lowly  there  is  none  so  lowly  as  the  Russian 
peasant,  and  to  him  must  we  look  for  the  great 
but  simple  qualities  that  will  make  the  accomplish- 
ment of  universal  brotherhood  a  reality. 

More  than  the  peasant  of  any  other  country  the 
Russian  peasant  is  the  naive  child  of  nature.  He 
is  farthest  aw-ay  from  culture;  while  lacking  the 
graces  of  civilization,  he  is  also  unspoiled  by  its 
attendant  vices.  He  is  brave,  faithful,  loyal — a 
man  of  the  soil,  possessing  a  spirit  of  good-hearted 
patience,  permeated  through  and  through  with  an 
infinite  hunger  for  peace  and  democracy.  Being  a 
Slav  he  is  by  nature  the  least  warlike  among  the 
Indo-European  people,  preferring  to  remain  close 
to  the  ground  and  turn  the  fields  with  his  plowshare 
instead  of  brandishing  a  dripping  sword.  The 
passion  for  war  and  the  glories  of  war  have  never 
cast  their  blight  upon  his  nature,  but  the  instinct 
for  peace  has  early  entered  his  heart.  All  through 
the  ages  this  unwarlike  trait  has  been  among  the 
chief  qualities  of  the  Russian  character.  Far  back 
in  the  twilight  of  history,  while  the  Goths  and  the 
Vandals  were  crossing  swords  with  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  the  Russian  Slav  journeyed  to  the  hardy 
Scandinavian  to  clasp  hands  in  brotherly  friend- 
ship. This  instinct  for  peace  has  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  this  yearning  for 
friendship  has  been  kindled  in  every  Russian  soul. 
It  is  the  root-characteristic  of  his  democratic  heart. 
He  cannot  escape  this  longing  for  brotherhood.  He 
was  born  with  the  passion  in  his  blood.  It  is  an 
all-embracing  desire,  a  hunger  bred  in  the  bone, 
an  instinct  grander,  fuller  and  more  unerring  than 
logic.  It  is  this  yearning  for  peace  and  friendship 
that  has  etched  upon  every  Russian  heart  the  pre- 
cept— "God  is  my  father  and  all  men  my  brethren." 

You  who  believe  that  the  Russian  peasantry  is  a 
horde  of  savages,  you  who  believe  that  Russia  has 
no  traits  that  can  redeem,  I  ask  you  only  to  cross 
the  Russian  confines  and  see  for  yourself  the  beauti- 
ful, unconscious  democracy  blossoming  everywhere 
underneath  those  coldly  smiling  skies.  You  need 
be  there  but  a  little  while  to  find  that  somehow  you 
have  emerged  from  the  coldness  and  the  harshness 
of  the  world  and  entered  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
peace.  You  will  find  yourselves  among  men  and 
women  who  are  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  real 
brotherhood,  uncouth  and  graceless  though  they  be. 
You  hear  a  servant  address  his  master  as  "my 
dove"  and  a  mi.stress  address  her  maid  as  "my 
beloved."  Even  strangers  will  greet  you  as  a 
"brother."  Here  and  there  you  will  see  weary 
laborers  still  pursuing  some  menial  task  with  a 
verve  and  an  energy  that  are  remarkable.  Bare- 
armed  and  bare-chested  to  the  sharp  north  wind, 
they   labor  on.     Some  are  shoveling  off  the  snow 
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from  the  sidewalks,  some  are  cleaning  the  streets, 
others  are  flitting  past  you  with  huge  bundles  on 
their  backs.  Their  eyes  are  dull,  their  features 
uncomely,  their  movements  awkward  and  ungainly. 
Yet,  somehow,  you  like  them!  There  is  something 
about  those  weary  faces  that  reminds  you  of  the 
beatitudes;  something  in  those  lacerated  hearts 
that  you  know  the  world  does  not  possess,  but 
which  would  be  good  for  the  world  to  possess. 

What  is  there  about  these  children  of  cold  and 
hardship  so  warm  that  it  has  already  thawed  out 
your  Western  hearts?  What  is  it  indeed  but  the 
mysterious  essence  of  brotherhood  found  in  every 
face,  however  furrowed,  found  in  every  act,  how- 
ever graceless?  It  is  the  native  democracy  of 
Russia,  the  inborn  sympathy  that  is  not  a  veneer 
but  full  of  that  genuineness  which  makes  every  one 
rejoice  at  the  happiness  of  every  other  person  or 
mourn  with  him  in  his  distress! 

Coupled  with  the  instinct  for  peace  and  democ- 
racy is  the  constant,  almost  painful  craving  for 
truth.  The  Russian  peasant  is  a  fore-doomed 
truth-seeker,  always  .seeking  the  light  and  healing 
of  truth.  Peter  the  Great,  in  whom  were  incarnated 
the  millions  of  Russians  who  preceded  him  and 
out  of  whom  millions  more  have  gone  forth  to 
people  the  earth,  early  made  pilgrimages  to 
Prussia,  Holland  and  England  to  learn  from  his 
more  enlightened  brethren  lessons  of  truth,  order 
and  justice.  Russia  is  presenting  this  inborn 
yearning  for  truth  to-day  through  her  literature, 
her  art,  her  music — through  everything  in  fact  that 
has  been  born  within  her  giant  soul.  We  have 
seen  it  lighting  up  the  pages  of  Gorky,  Turgeniev, 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoiefsky.  We  have  seen  it  chiseled 
in  the  marble  works  of  Aronson.  We  have  heard  it 
sobbing  in  the  melancholy  strains  of  Tchaikowsky. 
And  this  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  and  felt  is 
not  the  e.xpression  of  one  man  only  or  a  group  of 
men,  but  rather  the  voiceless,  inarticulate  soul  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  touched  into  expression  by 
the  hands   of   genius. 

Yet  another  quality  besides  the  desire  for  peace 
and  truth  is  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  Russian  character,  and  that  is  humility.  All 
through  the  ages  the  Russian  peasant  has  been  a 
man  of  sorrow.  The  iron  of  suffering  has  entered 
so  deeply  into  his  heart  that  his  idea  of  humility 
runs  into  an  all-absorbing  passion.  It  has  always 
been  so.  The  snows  of  Eu.ssia  are  red  with  the 
blood  of  her  peasants,  their  bones  a  monument  to 
their  trusting  faith.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago — 
a  dozen  perhap.s — that  a  crowd  of  peasants 
journeyed  in  person  to  the  palace  of  the  Tsar, 
bearing  with  them  a  monster  petition  for  redress. 
Legions  of  them  gathered  together  and  from  the 
ends  of  Russia  they  came,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
arrogant  dissatisfaction,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
insolent  complaint,  but  because  the  suffering  that 


was  bowing  them  down  to  the  earth  had  become 
unendurable.  From  childhood  they  looked  upon 
Nicholas  as  a  .sympathetic  father — kindly,  benefi- 
cent, all-forbearing.  At  last  they  arrived,  tired, 
hungry,  frost-bitten  and  travel-stained,  but  the 
"Little  Father"  was  not  there  to  meet  them — only 
Cossacks  and  machine-guns.  There  is  little  need 
to  pursue  the  picture  further.  The  world  has  wit- 
nessed so  many  scenes  of  Russian  suffering  that 
it  hardly  idealizes  against  what  background  of 
humility  the  never-ceasing  drama  moves.  Perhaps 
this  one  arrested  our  passing  attention  because  it 
was  on  a  Sabbath  morning  that  the  royal  snows 
around  the  palace  of  the  Tsar  became  red-dappled. 
You  may  see  this  same  ideal  of  humility  pul- 
sating through  the  heart  of  Tolstoy,  who  repre- 
sents not  one  man  only  but  all  the  millions  of 
Russians  put  together.  Turning  his  back  upon  the 
luxury  and  ease  that  he  was  born  to,  he  stood  before 
the  world  in  peasant's  garb  and  reiterated  over 
and  over  again  the  words:  "Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

An  instinct  for  peace,  for  brotherhood,  for  truth, 
permeated  through  and  through  with  democracy, 
resignation,  tolerance  and  humility — these  are  the 
qualities  of  the  men  who  are  the  backbone  of 
Russia.  Age-long  serfdom  has  not  made  them 
brutish.  Foreign  and  domestic  oppression  has  not 
made  them  bitter.  The  conviction  of  able  thinkers 
that  Russia  has  an  immense  civilization  to  perform, 
that  the  true,  democratic  ideal  cannot  take  root 
without  her  peculiar  contributions  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  this  faith  in  the  Russian  peasant. 
Walling  the  American  scholar  is  the  exponent  of 
this  idea.  Tolstoy  the  Russian  seer  wedded  himself 
to  this  ideal.  His  life  was  spent  in  teaching  the 
world  that  the  ideal  of  loving  service  and  labor,  the 
ideal  of  kindness,  democracy  and  brotherhood  is 
but  the  abstract  term  for  the  Russian  peasant. 
Because  he  made  himself  one  of  the  people  he  knew 
and  understood  them.  The  consciousness  that  God 
is  the  father  and  all  men  brethren  has  ever  been 
a  freely  flowing  fountain,  toward  the  life-giving 
waters  of  which  every  Russian  has  stooped  to  drink. 
Not  only  individuals  have  this  faith  in  Russia, 
but  whole  peoples  and  classes  as  well.  Poles,  Jews, 
liberals  and  exiles  have  rallied  round  her  because 
through  all  these  dead,  dumb  years  of  suffering 
their  faith  in  the  Russian  peasant  has  remained  un- 
dimmed.  They  are  unafraid  because  they  know 
the  qualities  of  Russia  that  are  unknown  to  the 
world:  the  infinite  hunger  for  peace,  the  infinite 
hunger  for  truth,  the  infinite  hunger  for  brother- 
hood. Perhaps  some  day  the  whole  world  will  dis- 
cover the  giant  possibilities  of  her  dormant  heart, 
and  it  will  be  good  to  live  in  the  day  of  that 
discovery. 

HUdegarde  Wa^ious 
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MY   UNCLE'S   GRANDMOTHER 

By    ROUERT    UNDEKWOOU   J()nNi>ON 

Behig  a   Contribution   toward  the  Identification  of     the  "Unknown  Painter"  of  a  Famous  Portrait 

THE  title  of  this  article  may  provoke  a  smile  in  have  remarked  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
the  thought  of  the  reader,  but  1  beg  to  assure  Countess,  and  when  the  tv/o  are  placed  side  by 
him  that  I  am  to  deal  with  facts,  presenting  side,  as  here,  the  coincidences  of  artistic  manner 
data  that  seem  to  me  to  constitute  plausible,  if  not  are  strikingly  evident:  (1)  In  the  pose  of  the  head, 
iiinchisivp.  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  two  por-       <2)   in  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  (3)  in  the  slightly 

parted  lips,  (4)  In  the 
line  of  the  neck,  (5) 
In  the  line  made  by  the 
eyebrow  and  the  nose 
and  (6)  in  the  oval 
face  —  circumstances 
which,  separately  of 
little  moment,  when 
taken  altogether  would 
seem  to  indicate  some- 
thing more  than  merely 
the  well-known  eight- 
eenth century  conven- 
tionality in  posing  and 
treating  a  subject, — 
namely,  an  individual- 
ity of  the  artist's  style. 
Add  to  these  resem- 
blances (7)  that  both 
portraits  are  pa.stels, 
(8)  that  certainly  one 
and  probably  the  other 
was  made  in  Berlin, 
and  (9)  that  both  were 
made  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and 
there  is  not  a  little 
ground  for  thinking 
that  the  Potocka  por- 
trait may  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Pas- 
tellist  Schroeder,  who, 
according  to  an  au- 
thentic record  in  my 
family,  was  a  French- 
man and  the  author  of 
the  portrait  of  "Philip- 
pine." as  she  was 
known  to  me  from  my 
boyhood. 

It  will  be  recalled  of 
the    Countess    Potocka 
as  my  friend  Clarence 
Clough   Buel  set   forth 
in   an   article  of  inter- 
esting   detail    concern- 
ing her  in  The  Century 
for    November,    1877,    that    she   was   a    Fanariote, 
that    is,    a    Greek    living    in    Constantinople,    and 
that   after   her   marriage   to   the    Polish   nobleman 
Potocky,  she  made  visits  to  Berlin.     Her  oriental 
type  of  dark  beauty  has  captured  the  fancy  of  many 
a  traveler.     I  have  never  seen  the  original  portrait 
of  her  and  cannot  judge  of  its  merit  as  art,  but 
having  had  in  my  own  home  for  many  months  the 
portrait   of   Philippine,   which   after   the   death   of 
my  uncle  was  owned  by  my  aunt,  and  which  is  now 
in  California  in  pos.session  of  Philippine^  descend- 
ants,  I  can  testify  to  the  loveliness  and  charm  of 


Tin:    CuiNTKSs    Potocka 
From  ;i  Photograph  of  the  Original  Pastel  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 


traits  here  reproduced  are  by  the  same  hand,  and 
thus  perhaps  identifying  the  unknown  author 
( "maler  unbekannt")  of  the  portrait  of  the  Countess 
Potocka  (pronounced  Po-tote-ska) ,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  a  much-admired  exhibit  of  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Let  me  first  call  attention  to  the 
coincidences  and  similarities  between  the  two 
paintings,  and  then  give  some  romantic  facts  re- 
lating to  the  interesting  lady — Philippine  von  Op- 
pen — who  was  the  subject  of  the  other  portrait 
vvhicii  is  now  in  America. 

Many  persons  observing  this  portrait  separately 
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the  portrait  of  the  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  little 
German  maiden  of  eighteen,  in  her  white  gown  and 
blue  scarf.  The  beauty  of  the  coloring  of  the 
frail  medium  of  the  pastel  has  survived  a  sea- 
voyage  and  much  travel  by  land.  The  size  of  the 
original  is  ten  by  twelve  inches. 

The  life-history  of  Frau  von  Oppen  is  brief. 
Charlotte  Philippine  Niedlich  was  born  in  Berlin, 
July  17th,  1781,  and  lived  in  an  environment  of 
art.  Her  father,  Johann 
Wilhelm  Niedlich,  was 
Court  Painter  and  she 
had  one  or  two  broth- 
ers who  were  artists, 
but  whether  more  than 
amateurs  is  not  known. 
Her  sister  Sophia's 
husband,  also  a  Nied- 
lich, cousin  of  her 
father,  was  President 
of  the  Academy  of  Art. 
Her  own  first  husband, 
named  Hageman,  was 
a  sculptor.  Her  broth- 
er Charles  Niedlich 
was  a  Pri\-y  Councilor. 
After  three  years  of 
married  life  and  a  few 
more  of  widowhood, 
while  still  very  young, 
she  was  again  married, 
this  time  to  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  von  Oppen,  a 
Prussian  officer,  who 
died  in  his  thirty-sec- 
ond year  and  was 
buried  in  Breslau  with 
military  honors,  leav- 
ing three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  a 
daughter  of  three 
months,  lived  to  marry 
a  Polish  gentleman 
named  Berkau.  In  1848, 
on  Berkau's  e.xile  from 
Germany  for  political 
reasons,  Philippine 
came  with  him  and  her 
daughter  to  America 
and  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge City,  Indiana, 
the  home  of  my  fath- 
er's family,  where  her 
grandson  Paul  H. 
Berkau  married  my 
aunt.  (Many  persons 
are  still  living  who  re- 
member the  Schiller- 
bund,  a  social  club  of  Washington  which  my  uncle 
founded  and  for  many  years  conducted  for  the 
study  of  German  literature.)  Philippine  died  in 
Cambridge,  September  20,  1857,  and  is  buried  there 
in  the  Johnson  plot  in  a  retired  woodland  cemetery, 
near  my  owti  parents. 

The  contrast  of  the  pioneer  life  and  hardships  of 
the  Hoosier  State  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
with  the  rich,  artistic  and  social  life  of  Berlin 
may  well  be  imagined.  That  Philippine's  family 
had  been  much  at  court  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 


official  positions  above  mentioned,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  an  anecdote.  The  King  of  Prussia 
Frederick  William  IV,  father  of  the  old  Emperor 
William,  hearing  of  the  young  wife's  beauty,  com- 
manded that  she  be  presented  at  Court.  It  should 
be  said  here  that,  though  admirably  proportioned, 
she  was  noticeably  petite.  When  she  had  made 
her  obeisance  the  King  said  to  her  rather  bluffly: 
"They  tell  mo  ynn  have  a  child:  hnw  did  that  liap- 


Fr.vu    I'liii.iri'iNi:    von    Oitis- 
I'roiii  a  rhotofrraiili  of  the  Original  Pastel  now  in  Po.s.scssion  of  One  of  Her  De.seendants  in 

California. 

pen?"  to  which  she  replied  archly,  "E.xactly  as  it 
happens  in  your  Majesty's  family."  The  King, 
turning  to  her  husband,  asked  him  how  he  had 
come  to  marry  such  a  little  creature,  whereupon 
with  the  same  readiness  von  Oppen  answered  "On 
the  principle,  your  Majesty,  of  choosing  the  least 
evil."  In  those  days  Frau  von  Oppen  was  full  of 
life,  sparkle  and  wit,  and  was  fond  of  .society,  and 
to  her  last  year  the  merry  humor  did  not  desert 
her.  She  was  an  aristocrat  to  her  fingertips  and 
never  ceased  to  rail  against  republics,  though  she 
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had  given  up  her  country  and  her  Prussian  rela- 
tives to  share  the  exile  of  her  daughter.  Of  her 
beauty,  the  feature  that  survived  to  the  end  was 
her  big,  blue,  tenderly  expressive  eyes,  so  well 
shown  in  the  pastel.  My  aunt  recalled  these  with 
the  lines  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  "Caterina  to  Cam- 
oens" : 

"Ami  if  yim  looked  down  upon  tlieni, 
AikI  if  tlu-y  looked  up  to  you. 
All  the  liirl'it  HJiicli  li:id   foivfroiic  llicni 
Woukl  be  frfitlu'icd  hack  anew; 

'I'liey  would  truly 

Be  as  duly 
Love-transformed  to  beauty's  sheen, 
Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Looking  on  this  romantic  face,  which  many  have 
thought  an  ideal  picture,  it  seems  to  me  both 
strange  and  delightful  that,  as  a  child  under  four 
years  of  age,  I  should  have  been  held  in  the  arms 
of  this  rare  creature,  who,  I  like  to  fancy,  may 
possibly  have  known  Goethe  and  Schiller  and 
danced  with  them  at  some  court  or  studio  ball  about 
the  time  of  her  lovely  eighteenth  year,  1798,  when 
this  portrait  was  made. 

Several  years  ago  I  sent  a  photograph  of  the 
pastel  to  the  Director  of  the  Berlin  Museum  with 
the  main  facts  above  stated,  expecting  that  the 
griindlich  and  painstaking  German  methods  would 
discover  something  concerning  Schroeder's  work  in 
Berlin  or  concerning  the  Court  Painter  and  the 
President  of  the  Academy  to  whom  Frau  von 
Oppen  was  related.  But  nothing  came  of  my  in- 
quiry, and  I  am  still  eager  for  any  clew  that  will 
lead  to  knowledge  of  them.  Perhaps  the  Director 
may  have  thought  the  matter,  as  the  present  reader 
may  think  it,  of  only  personal,  not  public,  interest. 
But  I  cannot  consider  it  wholly  without  importance 


to  determine  whether  the  Frenchman  Schroeder 
was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  when  so  famous  a  por- 
trait was  made  as  that  of  the  Countess  Potocka. 
Perhaps,  she  too  was  the  toast  of  the  studios.  Alas! 
the  very  few  volumes  I  have  been  able  to  find  on 
the  pastellists  of  the  period  make  no  mention  of 
Schroeder. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  Countess  recorded 
by  Mr.  Buel  from  authoritative  sources  is  not 
germane  to  this  article,  save  that  her  marriage  to 
Count  Potocky  by  purchase  from  the  Count  de  Witt 
took  place  in  1790;  that  she  probably  lived  in 
Poland  until  1793,  when  her  husband  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Russia;  and  that,  his  fortunes  hav- 
ing been  shattered  by  the  uprising  of  Poland  in 
1794  under  Kosciusko,  he  was  driven  to  the  United 
States,  the  Countess  remaining  in  Europe;  and 
that  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  by  Russia 
the  Count  entered  the  service  of  Catherine  II  and 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  Ukraine,  from 
which,  says  Mr.  Buel,  "frequent  visits  were  made 
to  the  courts  of  Dresden  and  Berlin."  The  prob- 
ability is  that  her  portrait  was  made  during  one 
of  these  visits — after  1796,  within  two  years  of 
the  painting  of  Philippine's.  What  more  likely 
than  that  Schroeder's  going  to  Berlin  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  Terror,  and  that  during  his  sojourn 
in  that  city,  where  French  art  was  all  the  fashion, 
he  made  the  portrait  of  the  fascinating  Countess? 

At  the  shop  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
in  New  York  is  a  print  of  the  Countess's  portrait, 
which,  I  am  assured,  was  colored  after  the  original, 
and  which  shows  a  shock  of  rich  dark  hair  caught 
by  a  grey  ribbon  that  tones  with  a  grey  gown.  The 
present  reproduction  is  from  an  uncolored  photo- 
graph made  direct  from  the  pastel. 


KARMA 


From  censers  swung  by  acolyte  or  priest 
Rise  circling  waves  of  perfumed  air  that  mount 
Through  Gothic  columns  or  by  mystic  fount 

Invoking  vanished  karmas  of  the  East. 

Even  so  thy  presence — clothed  in  a  nimbus  all  divine — 
The  past  reincarnates,  and  through  my  fancy  streams 
The  pagan  smile  of  Leonardo's  dreams — 

Thy   oval   face  that   glows   from   many   an   ancient  .shrine. 

Out  of  the  shadowy  past  I  see  thy  form  revealed, 
The  lines  of  Grecian  sculpture  come  to  life: 
Thy  repose  eternal  stills  the  noisy  strife: 

A  mystic  karma  from  buried  tombs  unsealed. 

Mystic  and  changeless,  through  myriad  ages  gone. 
My  soul  and  thine  together  from  Death's  thrall 
Borne  on  the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall 

Of  whirling  cycles,  since  creation's  dawn. 


John  Henley  Fairman 
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THE    GRAVEN    1MAGE  = 

By  Hamlin  Garland 


ROGER  BARNES,  son  of  an  elder  in  the  little 
Iowa  Society  of  Friends  and  himself  "a  man 
of  weight,"'  found  his  faith  sorely  tried  by  the 
death  of  his  young  wife,  and  as  the  weeks  passed 
without  a  perceptible  lightening  of  his  face,  the 
Meeting  came  at  last  to  consider  his  deep  grief 
unseemly  and  rebellious.  He  remained  deaf  to  all 
words  of  comfort  and  occupied  his  Sabbath  seat  in 
moody  silence,  his  heart  closed  to  the  spirit,  his 
thought  bitter  toward  life  and  forgetful  of  God's 
grace. 

The  admonition  of  the  elders  at  last  roused  him 
to  defense.  "Wh.v  should  I  not  ache?"  he  demanded 
"I  have  been  smitten  of  the  rod"  and  when  old 
Nicholas  Ashe  again  reproved  him  before  the  as- 
sembly, he  rose  and  went  out,  refusing  to  return, 
and  several  of  his  friends  were  greatly  troubled, 
for  it  was  known  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  been 
increasingly  impatient  of  "The  Discipline"  and  on 
terms  of  undue  intimacy  with  Orrin  Bailey,  one  of 
"the  world's  people." 

As  the  spring  came  on  his  passionate  grief  calmed, 
but  a  new  consideration  came,  one  which  troubled 
him  more  and  more,  until  at  last  he  opened  his  heart 
to  his  friend. 

"Thee  knew  my  wife,  friend  Bailey.  Thee  knew 
her  loveliness?  Well,  now  she  is  gone,  and  does 
thee  know  I  am  utterly  disconsolate  for  I  have 
no  portrait  of  her.  No  image,  no  shadow  of  her 
exists  and  I  fear  I  shall  lose  the  memory  of  her 
sweet  face.  Already  it  is  growing  dim  in  my  mind. 
What  can  I  do?" 

This  was  in  the  days  when  even  daguerreotypes 
were  rare,  and  Bailey,  who  had  never  seen  a  painted 
portrait  and  could  not  conceive  of  an  artist  skilful 
enough  to  depict  an  object  he  had  never  known,  was 
not  able  to  advise,  and  the  grieving  man's  fear 
remained  unassuaged  till,  some  months  later,  on  a 
trip  into  Decorah,  he  came  by  accident  past  the 
gate  of  a  newly  established  stone-cutter's  yard,  and 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  saw  human 
figures  cut  enduringly  in  marble.  Cunning  cherubs 
and  angels  with  calm  faces  and  graceful,  half-furled 
wings  surrounded  granite  soldiers  standing  stiff  and 
straight. 

Roger  was  amazed.  The  sculptor's  magic  was 
an  astonishment  to  him.  He  had  never  seen  the 
like,  and  as  he  looked  upon  these  figures  there  came 
into  his  sad  e.ves  the  light  of  a  startling  purpose. 
"I  will  have  this  work-man  cut  for  me  an  image 
of  my  dear  Rachel"  he  resolved  and,  following  this 
impulse,  approached  the  stone-cutter.  "Friend,"  he 
said  abruptly  "I  would  have  thee  chisel  for  me  the 
form  of  my  dead  wife." 

Although  an  inspiring  and  self-confident  artist 
Conrad  Heffner  was,  nevertheless,  a  little  shaken  as 
he  drew  from  his  visitor  the  conditions  of  this  com- 
mission. "The  lack  of  even  a  small  drawing  or  por- 
trait of  the  subject  is  discouraging"  he  said.  "If 
she  had  a  sister  now"  he  added  slowly  "some  one 
about  her  build,  to  wear  her  clothes,  I  might  be 
able  to  do  the  figure." 

"She  has  a  sister  Ruth"  Roger  eagerly  answered. 
"She  is  slimmer  than  Rachel  was,  but  her  cast  of 
features  is  much  the  same.     I  am  sure  she  will  help 


thee,  for  she  loved  Rachel.     1  will  bring  her  down 
to  see  thee." 

"Very  well"  replied  Conrad.  "If  she  will  sit  for 
me  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

Resting  upon  this  arrangement  Roger  drove  away 
to  his  prairie  home  lighter  of  heart  than  he  had 
been  for  many  weeks.  "Truly  an  artist  is  of  use 
in  the  world  after  all — one  to  be  honored"  he 
thought. 

To  Ruth  he  told  his  story  and  expressed  his  wish, 
but  enjoined  secrecy.  "Thee  knows  how  some  of  our 
elders  would  pother  about  this"  he  added.  "Let 
us  conspire  together,  therefore,  so  that  thee  may 
make  the  trip  to  the  city  without  exciting  undue 
comment." 

Ruth  was  quite  willing  to  adventure,  for  the  town 
far  down  on  the  shining  river  was  a  lure  to  her; 
but  the  road  was  long  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
thought  Roger  decided  to  ask  the  young  stone-cutter 
to  come  first  to  Hesper,  which  he  could  do  without 
arousing  suspicion.  "We  will  contrive  to  see  him 
afterw'ard  in  his  shop  if  necessary"  he  ended  de- 
cisively, for  he  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to 
lead  Ruth  into  the  society  of  the  w-orld's  people  to 
serve  as  model,  an  act  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  wrong-doing. 

The  sculptor,  anticipating  a  goodly  fee,  (as  well 
as  an  increase  in  orders  for  grave-stones)  readily 
enough  consented  to  visit  Hesper,  but  only  to  study 
his  problem.  He  immediately  insisted  on  Ruth's 
coming  to  his  studio.  "I  can't  do  all  the  work  here — 
I  want  to  make  this  my  best  piece"  he  remarked  in 
explanation.  "It  is  hard  to  remember  the  details 
of  a  face  and  form.  It  ma.v  require  several  sit- 
tings." 

Thereafter,  as  often  as  he  dared,  Roger  called 
at  his  father-in-law's  house  for  Ruth  and  drove  her 
down  to  the  sculptor's  shop,  and  although  there  were 
many  smiling  comments  on  these  trips,  no  one  knew 
their  real  purpose. 

Slowly  the  figure  grew  from  a  harsh  marble  block 
into  an  ever  more  appealing  female  figure,  and  Roger 
loved  to  stand  beside  the  artist  while  he  chipped  the 
stone,  for  Conrad  was  in  very  deed  a  sculptor,  a 
stalwart  fist  at  the  chisel,  not  a  weak  modeller  in  clay. 
Of  plaster  casts  he  was  entirely  uninformed,  but  he 
often  hummed  a  tune  as  he  swung  his  maul;  and 
so,  to  the  livel.v  beat  of  worldl.v  melodies,  the  fair 
form  of  the  quaker  maid  emerged  from  its  flinty 
covering. 

One  day  in  early  autumn,  conditions  favoring, 
Ruth  went  to  town  with  Roger  for  the  fifth  time  and 
ventured  timidly  into  the  stone-cutter's  yard  to  gaze 
with  awe  upon  the  nearly  finished  snow-white  image, 
and  to  the  artist's  skill  gave  breathless  words  of 
praise.  "Truly  thee  is  a  magician"  she  said.  "Thee 
has  made  a  beautiful  bonnet  out  of  marble  and  like- 
wise slippers"  she  added,  looking  down  to  where 
one  small  foot  in  its  square-toed  shoe  peeped  from 
the  plain  skirt.  "Thee  does  right  to  make  it  lovely, 
for  my  sister  was  most  comely"  she  ended  with  a 
touch  of  pride. 

•Author's  Vote: — This  story  is  based  on  my  recollections 
of  life  in  Hesper,  Iowa,  in  1869. 
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"My  model  was  also  comely"  replied  Roger  with 
a  glance  which  made  her  flush  with  pleasure. 

During-  all  these  months  Roger  had  maintained 
such  careful  logic  in  his  comings  and  goings  that 
only  Bailey  and  one  or  two  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  have  even  a  suspicion  of  what  was  happen- 
ing, though  many  predicted  that  he  and  Ruth  would 
wed;  for  it  was  known  that  she  had  taken  his  little 
son  to  her  father's  house  and  was  caring  for  him. 
Nevertheless  Roger  well  knew  that  a  struggle  was 
preparing  for  him,  and  that  some  of  the  elders  would 
be  shocked  by  the  audacity  of  his  plan,  but  no  fear 
of  man  or  church  could  avail  against  the  force  of 
his  resolution. 

On  this  final  visit,  even  as  they  both  stood  beside 
him,  Conrad  threw  down  his  mallet  saying,  "I  can 
do  no  more.  It  is  finished,"  and  turned  to  Ruth, 
"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  demanded. 

She,  gazing  upon  the  finished  statue  seeing  only 
her  sister  in  it,  said,  "I  think  it  beautiful."  And 
Roger,  deeply  rapt  in  worship  of  the  sculptored  face 
said  "Thee  has  done  wonders.  The  sweet  smile  of 
my  beloved  is  fixed  in  marble  forever,  and  my  heart 
is  filled  with  gratitude  to  thee."  All  his  training 
was  against  the  graven  art  but  he  gave  his  hand 
to  the  sculptor:  "Friend  Conrad,  I  thank  thee;  thee 
has  made  me  very  happy.  Truly  thee  has  caused 
this  cold  marble  to  assume  the  very  image  of  my 
Rachel." 

As  Roger  turned  again  to  gaze  upon  the  statue 
Conrad  touched  Ruth  upon  the  arm  and  drew  her 
aside  leaving  the  bereaved  man  alone  with  his 
memories. 

It  was  all  so  marvelous,  so  moving  to  Roger  that 
he  remained  before  it  for  a  long  time,  absorbed, 
marveling,  exultant.  Safe  against  the  years  he 
seemed  now,  and  yet,  even  as  he  gazed  his  pleasure 
grew  into  a  pain,  so  vividly  did  the  chiseled  stone 
bring  back  the  grace  he  had  known.  Close  upon  the 
exultant  thought  "now  she  can  never  fade  from 
my  memory"  came  the  reflection  that  his  little  son 
would  never  know  how  like  to  his  mother  this  image 
was.  "He  will  know  only  the  cold  marble — his 
mother  will  not  even  be  a  memory." 


One  sixth  day  morning  in  the  eight  month  word 
was  brought  to  Nicholas  Ashe,  leader  of  the  meeting, 
that  Roger  Barnes  was  about  to  erect  a  graven  image 
among  the  low  headstones  of  the  burial  grounds 
and  in  amazement  and  indignation  the  old  man 
hastened  that  way. 

He  found  his  two  sons  and  several  others  of  the 
congregation  already  gathered,  gazing  with  sur- 
prise and  a  touch  of  awe  upon  the  statue  which 
Conrad  and  young  Bailey  had  already  securely  based 
beneath  a  graceful  young  oak  in  the  very  center 
of  his  family  plot.  Gleaming,  life-size,  it  rose  above 
the  modest  records  of  the  other  graves. 

As  the  stern  old  elder  strode  up,  the  throng  of  on- 
lookers meekly  gave  way  for  him.  He  halted  only 
when  he  had  come  so  near  the  ofl^ending  monument 
that  he  could  touch  it.  For  a  full  minute  he  regarded 
it  with  eyes  whose  anger  lit  the  shadow  of  his  broad- 
brim, glaring  with  ever-increasing  resentment  as 
he  came  fully  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  have  a 
tall  statue  thus  set  up  to  dwarf  the  lowly  records 
of  its  neighbors.  It  seemed  at  once  impious  and 
rebellious. 


Harshly  he  broke  forth.  "What  has  come  to  thee, 
Roger  Barnes?  that  thee  has  broken  all  the  rules 
of  the  Discipline  relative  to  burial?  Thee  well  knows 
our  laws.  No  one  could  convey  a  greater  insult  to 
the  elders,  to  the  dead  beneath  these  other  stones 
than  thee  has  done  by  this  act.  Lay  that  impious 
object  low  or  I  will  fetch  thee  before  the  Meeting." 

"1  will  not"  replied  the  young  man.  "I  was  even 
thinking  of  exalting  it  still  more  by  putting  be- 
neath it  another  foot  of  granite  block." 

"Thee  knows  full  well  that  by  regulation  no  grave- 
stone can  be  more  than  three  hands  high"  Nicholas 
stormed. 

"I  know  that  well,  but  this  is  not  a  grave-stone" 
Roger  retorted.  "It  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is  at  once 
a  portrait  and  a  thing  of  beauty." 

"That  is  but  paltering.  Thee  knows  well  it  is  at 
once  a  forl)idden  thing  and  a  monument  beyond  the 
regulation  in  height,  and  therefore  doubly  offensive 
to  the  Meeting.  We  will  not  tolerate  such  folly. 
I  say  to  thee  again,  take  the  unholy  thing  down. 
Will  thee  urge  disrespect  to  the  whole  society?  Thee 
knows  it  is  in  opposition  to  all  our  teaching.  What 
devil's  spirit  has  seized  upon  thee?" 

"Thee  may  storm"  stoutly  answered  Roger  "but 
I  am  not  to  be  frightened.  This  plot  of  ground  is 
mine.  This  figure  is  also  mine.  It  is  a  blessed 
comfort,  a  sign  of  love  and  not  a  thing  of  evil — -and 
I  will  not  take  it  away  for  thee  nor  for  all  the 
elders." 

Nicholas,  perceiving  that  Roger  was  not  to  be 
coerced  at  the  moment,  ceased  argument  but  his 
anger  did  not  cool. 

"Thee  shall  come  before  the  Meeting  forthwith" 
he  grimly  threatened  as  he  turned  away. 

The  following  day  a  summons  was  issued  calling  a 
council,  and  a  messenger  came  to  Roger  calling  him 
before  his  elders  in  judgment. 

Thereupon  a  sharp  division  was  set  up  among  the 
neighbors  and  the  discussion  spread  among  the 
friends.  The  question  of  "Free  Will  in  Burial 
Stones"  was  hotly  debated  wherever  two  or  three 
of  the  members  met,  so  that  the  mind  of  each  was 
firmly  made  up  by  the  the  time  the  meeting  came 
together  to  try  the  question  publicly.  "I  see  no 
wrong  in  it"  said  some.  "It  is  disgraceful"  others 
heatedly  charged. 

Roger's  act  w^as  denounced  by  his  own  family  as 
treason  to  the  Meeting,  as  well  as  heretical  to  the 
faith,  and  his  father,  old  Nathan  Barnes,  rising  with 
solemn  and  mournful  dignity,  admitted  this. 

"I  know  not  what  I  have  done  that  a  son  of  mine 
should  bring  such  shame  and  sorrow  to  my  old  age. 
It  is  the  influence  of  the  world's  people  whose  licen- 
tious teachings  corrupt  even  the  most  steadfast  of 
our  youth.  We  came  here — to  this  lonely  place — to 
get  away  from  the  world's  people.  They  thicken 
about  us  now,  these  worldlings;  hence  I  favor  an- 
other journey  into  a  far  wilderness  where  we  can  live 
at  peace,  shut  away  from  the  contamination  of  these 
greedy  and  plasphemous  idolaters." 

All  realized  that  he  spoke  in  anger  as  well  as  in 
sorrow  and  the  more  candid  and  cool-headed  of  the 
Friends  deplored  his  words,  for  they  had  long  since 
determined  that  the  world's  forces  must  be  met  and 
endured;  but  Jacob  Farman  was  quick  to  declare 
himself.  "The  welfare  of  all  our  Society  demands 
the  punishment  of  Roger  Barnes.  I  move  that  a 
committee  be   appointed   to  proceed   to   the  burial 
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ground  and  throw  down  and  break  in  pieces  this 
graven  image." 

Here  something  unexpectedly  hot  and  fierce  filled 
Roger's  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  his  peaceful  teach- 
ing and  his  life-long  awe  of  his  elders.  Rising  to 
his  feet  he  violently  exclaimed  "By  what  right  will 
thee  so  act?  Is  it  more  wicked  to  have  a  marble 
portrait  than  an  ambrotype?  It  is  true  I  learned 
the  secret  of  sculpture  from  one  of  the  world's 
people;  it  is  true  that  an  outsider  cut  the  stone,  but 
I  believe  his  trade  to  be  worthy  and  his  work  justi- 
fiable. I  believe  in  such  portraits."  He  addressed 
himself  to  Nicholas  Ashe:  "Had  thee  permitted 
Rachel  to  have  had  a  daguerreotype  it  w^ould  not 
have  been  necessary  for  me  to  treat  w-ith  this  carver 
of  stone,  who  is,  notwithstanding,  a  man  of  probity. 
I  will  not  have  him  traduced  by  any  one  present" 
he  ended  with  a  threat  in  his  eyes — "he  is  my 
friend!" 

Thereupon  Nicholas  Ashe  curtly  answered 
"There  also  thee  is  gravely  at  fault.  Thee  has 
brought  my  daughter  Ruth  under  the  baleful  in- 
fluence of  this  worlding,  and  she  is  even  now 
filled  with  admiration  of  him.  She  too  must  needs 
be  admonished  of  the  elders  for  too  much  thinking 
upon  light  aflfairs.  Thee  is  a  traitor  to  thy  sister- 
in-law,  Roger  Barnes,  as  thee  is  a  traitor  to  the 
Meeting.  To  permit  thee  to  go  thy  present  ways 
would  be  to  open  our  gates  to  vanity  and  envy  and 
all  imaginable  folly.  If  thee  does  not  at  once  remove 
this  graven  image  from  our  burial  grounds,  we  will 
ourselves  proceed  against  it  and  break  it  and  throw 
it  into  the  highway." 

Then  again  young  Roger  rose  in  his  seat  and  with 
his  strong  hands  doubled  into  weapons  cried  out: 
"Thee  would  do  w'ell  to  take  this  matter  guardedly 
and  my  words  to  heart,  for  I  tell  thee  that  whom- 
soever goes  near  to  lay  rude  hands  on  that  fair  form 
will  himself  be  thrown  down.  I  will  break  him  like 
a  staff  across  my  knee." 

He  stood  thus  for  a  moment  like  a  proud  young 
athlete,  meeting  the  eyes  of  his  opponent,  then,  as 
no  one  spoke,  turned  and  strode  out,  resolute  to  be 
first  on  the  ground,  ready  to  defend  with  his  whole 
strength  the  marble  embodiment  of  his  vanished 
wife. 

And  yet,  even  as  he  walked  away  from  the  church 
hot  and  blind  with  anger,  he  began  to  ache  with  an 
indefinable  increasing  sorrow.  He  had  expected 
opposition,  but  not  such  fury  as  this.  He  had  noted 
the  down-cast  eyes  of  his  friends.  It  seemed  as  if 
something  very  precious  had  gone  out  of  his  life — 
as  though  the  whole  world  had  suddenly  become  in- 
imicable. 

"They  were  a.shamed  of  me"  he  said  and  his 
heart  sank,  for  notwithstanding  his  resentment  he 
loved  The  Meeting  and  its  w-ays.  For  the  most  part 
the  faces  of  the  congregation  were  dear  to  him  and 
the  pain  that  sprang  from  a  knowledge  that  he  had 
cut  himself  off  from  those  he  respected  soon  soft- 
ened his  indignation.  Nevertheless  he  hurried  on 
to  the  burial  ground. 

It  was  a  romantic  golden  September  day  and  all 
through  the  fields  the  crickets  were  softly  singing 
as  if  in  celebration  of  the  gathered  ample  harvest. 
They  spoke  from  the  green  grass  above  the  graves 
with  the  same  insistent  cheer  as  from  the  sere 
stubble,  but  Roger  heard  them  not,  for  his  ears  still 
rang  with  the  elder's  stern  voice  and  his  eyes  were 


darkened  by  the  lowering  brows  of  his  father's 
moody  face.  Only  when  the  statue  rose  before  him 
white  and  still  and  fair  in  the  misty  sunlight  did  his 
mood  lighten. 

"How  beautiful  it  is!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  can 
they  desire  to  de.stroy  it?" 

Nevertheless  he  was  smitten  with  a  kind  of  dis- 
may as  he  looked  around  upon  the  low,  drab  head- 
stones and  perceived  with  what  singular  significance 
the  marble  figure  rose  above  them.  "In  truth  I 
have  dared  much  in  doing  this  thing!"  It  was  as 
if  he  had  been  led  by  some  inner  spirit  braver  than 
himself. 

And  then — even  as  he  raised  a  first  glance  to  the 
statue — a  pang  of  keen  surprise  shot  through  his 
heart.  The  face  was  changed!  Something  new  had 
come  into  it.  It  was  not  his  Rachel!  With  hand 
pressed  upon  his  chilling  heart  he  studied  it  w-ith 
new  understanding.  He  had  known  that  it  some- 
what resembled  Ruth,  for  Ruth  indeed  resembled 
Rachel,  but — that  it  was  verily  in  every  line  and 
shadow  a  portrait  of  the  living  and  not  of  the  dead 
he  now  realized  for  the  first  time! 

"The  sculptor  has  deceived  me"  he  cried.  "He 
loves  Ruth,  and  with  the  craft  of  a  lover  has  wrought 
out  his  design  deliberately  and  with  cunning.  He 
has  carved  the  cold  stone  to  the  form  of  his  own 
desire.    How  blind  I  have  been!" 

In  complete  comprehension  he  addressed  the 
statue:  "Thte  is  but  a  symbol  of  this  artist's  love  for 
another  after  all.  Nicholas  Ashe  was  right — this 
sculptor  under  cover  of  my  love — in  pretended  work- 
ing out  of  my  ideal — has  betrayed  me  and  bewitched 
Ruth." 

Ruth,  his  constant  sunny  companion,  the  keeper, 
almost  the  second  mother  of  his  child,  had  been 
snared  by  the  fowler!  He  no  longer  doubted  it. 
He  recalled  the  gladness  with  which  she  always 
accompanied  him  to  the  sculptor's  studio  and  her 
silence  and  preoccupation  on  the  homew^ard  drive. 
She  loved  the  artist.  She  was  about  to  be  taken 
away. 

Something  fierce  and  wild  clutched  at  his  throat 
and  with  a  groan  he  fell  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
figure:    "Oh,  Ruth,  Ruth!    Am  I  to  lose  thee,  too?" 

At  this  moment  he  forgot  all  else  but  the  sweet 
girl  who  had  become  so  necessary  in  his  life.  Truly, 
to  lose  all  hope  of  her  was  to  be  doubly  bereaved. 
"I  am  now  most  surely  solitary"  he  mourned.  "What 
will  become  of  me  hereafter?  Who  will  care  for 
my  little  son?" 

While  still  he  lay  there,  dark  with  despair  and 
lax  with  w-eakness,  Ruth  and  the  sculptor  came  up 
the  walk  to  the  gate  and  saw  his  pro.strate  form. 
Ruth  checked  the  sculptor's  advance.  "Let  me  go 
Tin  to  him  alone"  she  said  and  approached  where 
Roger  lay.  She  did  not  know  the  true  cause  of  his 
grief  but  she  pitied  him:  "Do  not  grieve,  Roger, 
they  will  not  dare  to  touch  the  figure." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  glance  which  was  at 
once  old  and  .strange,  but  uttered  no  word  of  reply, 
only  steadfastly  regarded  her,  then  his  head  dropped 
upon  his  arm  and  his  body  shook  with  his  sobbing. 

She  spoke  again:  "Thee  must  not  despair.  There 
are  quite  as  many  for  thee  as  there  are  against  thee. 
All  the  young  people  are  on  thy  side.  No  one  will 
dare  to  harm  the  statue." 

As  they  stood  thus  Conrad  approached  and  said 
"What  does  it  matter?    Come  out  from  among  these 
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narrow  folk.     Ruth  is  to  come  out  and  be  my  wife. 
Why  do  you  stay  to  be  worried  by  the  elders  who 

He  spoke  no  further,  for  Roger  waved  his  hand 
in  dismissal  of  them  and  cried  out  in  most  lament- 
able voice  "Leave  me!  Leave  me"  and  asrain  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

In  troubled  wonder  the  younjr  people  moved  away 
slowly,  Ruth  with  tear-filled  eyes,  Conrad  very  grave. 
Together  they  took  their  stand  at  the  gate  to  guard 
against   the   approach   of   others    less   sympathetic. 

"His  grief  is  profound"  said  Ruth  "but  the  statue 
will  comfort  him." 

Roger,  overwhelmed  now  by  another  emotion  (a 
sense  of  shame,  of  deep  contrition)  was  face  to 
face  with  a  clear  conception  of  his  disloyalty  to  the 
dead.  Aye,  the  statue  wa.s'  Ruth.  Its  youth,  its 
tender  timid  smile,  its  arch  brow,  all  were  hers,  and 
as  he  remembered  how  Conrad  had  taken  the  small 
unresisting  hand  in  his,  he  knew  himself  to  be  baser 
than  Nicholas  Ashe  had  dared  imagine.  "I  loved 
thee"  he  confessed  "not  as  I  loved  Rachel — but  in 
a  most  human  way.  My  broken  life  has  closed  round 
thee.  I  have  built  my  hopes  upon  thee.  I  have 
unconsciously  thought  of  thee  as  the  guardian  of 
my  child.  Thy  shining  figure  I  have  placed  in  the 
glow  of  my  fire." 

This  was  true.  Ruth  had  not  displaced  the  love 
he  still  bore  for  his  sweet  wife — but  she  had  made  it 
an  echo  of  passion,  a  dim  song,  a  tender  and  haunt- 
ing memory  of  his  youth. 

The  sun  sank  and  dusk  came  on  while  still  he  lay 
at  the  statue's  feet  in  remorseful  agony  of  soul, 
and  those  who  came  near  enough  to  speak  with  him 
re.spected  his  wish  and  left  him  undisturbed. 

Softly  the  darkness  rose  and  a  warm  and  mellow 
night  covered  the  mourner,  clothing  the  marble  maid 
with  mystery. 

The  crickets  singing  innumerably  all  about  him, 
came  at  last  to  express  in  some  subtle  way,  the  futil- 
ity of  his  own  purpose,  the  smallness  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  as  he  listened  he  lost  the  sharpness  of 
his   grief.     His  despair   lightened.     He  ceased   to 


accu.se.  His  desire  of  battle  died.  "How  could 
Conrad  know  that  I  was  grown  disloyal?  And  how 
was  Ruth  to  perceive  my  change  of  heart?  The 
treachery  is  mine,  all  mine,  dear  angel,  but  I  will 
atone,  I  will  atone!  Forgive  me!  Come  to  me  and 
forgive  me!     Comfort  me!" 

Within  his  heart  the  spirit  of  resentment  gave 
place  to  one  of  humbleness,  of  submission.  The 
contest  for  a  place  among  these  gray  old  monuments 
no  longer  seemed  worthy — or  rather  he  felt  himself 
no  longer  worthy  to  wage  it.  His  disloyalty  to  his 
(lead  disciualitied  him  as  a  base  act  disqualified  the 
knights  of  old.  "My  cause  is  lost  because  my  heart 
was  false!"  he  said. 

So  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night  he  kept 
remorseful  vigil.  The  moon  set,  the  darkness  deep- 
ened, cool,  odorous,  musical  with  the  lulling  songs 
of  insects  and  still  he  lingered,  imploring  solace, 
seeking  relief  from  self-reproach.  At  last  just  be- 
fore dawn  the  spirit  of  his  dead  Rachel  stepped 
from  the  shadow.  She  approached  him  and  bending 
above  him  softly  said : 

"Dear  heart,  it  is  true  I  am  not  within  the  graven 
image.  You  have  no  need  of  it.  Go  home.  There  I 
am,  ahvays  near  thee  and  the  child.  I  am  not  for 
others,  I  am  thine.  Return.  Make  thy  peace  tvith 
all  the  elders.  Thee  must  not  live  solitary  and, sad. 
Our  son  ivaits  for  thee,  and  when  thee  sits  beside 
his  bed,  I  ivill  be  there." 


He  woke  chilled  and  wet  with  the  midnight  damp, 
but  in  his  heart  a  new-found  sense  of  peace  had 
come.  His  interest  in  the  statue  was  at  end.  He 
now  knew  that  it  was  neither  the  monument  he  had 
desired  nor  the  image  of  his  love.  "How  gross  I 
have  been"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  un- 
seen presence  "to  think  that  the  beauty  of  my  dead 
could  be  embodied  in  stone!  Ruth  shall  go  her  ways 
to  happiness  with  my  blessing." 

In  this  mood  he  rose  and  went  to  his  home,  deeply 
resolved  to  put  aside  his  idolatry  of  Ruth  even  as 
he  put  behind  him  the  gleaming  beautiful  figure 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak. 

Hamlin  Garland 
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A   STANDARD    OF    ART   MEASUREMENT 

PART  IV 

DRAWING 

By  F.  Wellington   Ruokstuiil 


THE  fourth  most  important  element  of  Art 
power  is — Drawing.  This  may  appear  a  con- 
tradiction, but  it  is  not. 
Whenever  a  charlatan  in  the  world  of  art  wishes 
to  adopt  some  fresh  "pose"  or  "put  over"  on  the 
public  some  new  and  weird  "ism"  for  the  sake  of 
exploiting  the  public  to  make  money,  he  will  choose 
some  element  of  art  and  say  that  it  is  the  corner- 
stone and  foundation  of  all  art  and  beat  the  big 
bass  drum  to  advertise  it  into  acceptance  by  the 
weak-minded.  One  will  say  that  color  is  more  im- 
portant than  drawing;  another  that  the  showing  of 
the  blue  undertone  in 
shadows  or  "b  r  o  k  e  n 
color"  is  the  most  vital; 
another  that  the  "de- 
formation of  the  form" 
is  the  essential  thing. 
One  will  say  "interpre- 
tation" is  the  main 
thing;  another  that  imi- 
tation is  all  that  there  is 
to  art. 

The  question  whether. 
in  the  presentation  in 
any  work  of  art  of 
objects  in  nature,  the 
artist  should  imitate, 
represent  or  interpret, 
is  childish.  For  he 
should  do  neither  of 
these  exclusively  and  do 
all  of  them  indusivehj. 
We  cannot  represent 
or  express  anything 
without  more  or  less  im- 
itating the  form  of  the 
thing  represented  or  ex- 
pressed. The  question 
is — how  closely  should 
we  imitate?  The  an- 
swer is:  Closely  enough 
to  show  that  the  man 
or  animal  or  tree  represented  is  a  living  man, 
animal  or  tree.  In  other  words — in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  tramp  or  a  king  we  must  use  as 
much  imitation,  representation  and  interpretation 
as  is  necessary  to  adequately  expi-ess  the  idea 
and  essential  character  of  a  living  tramp  or  king. 
To  do  this — in  a  manner  that  will  appeal  to 
normal  mankind  across  the  centuries, — we  should 
perhaps  need  about  9.5  per  cent,  imitation,  3 
per  cent,  representation  and  2  per  cent,  inter- 
pretation. 

I  care  nothing  for  your  charlatanistic  "interpre- 
tation" of  a  tree.  When  you  show  me  a  picture  of 
a  tree  and  tell  me  that  it  represents  an  oak  tree, 
before  buying  it,  I  want  to  feel  that  it  is  an  oak 
tree  and  not  any  old  kind  of  a  tree.  And  when 
you  render  the  essential  character  of  the  oak  I  do 
not    care   what    peculiar    kind    of    "technique"    or 


brush  work  you  used.  For  if  I  buy  your  picture 
I  will  feel  that  I  have  my  money's  worth  in  having 
a  living  representation  of  a  living  thing  in  nature 
and  lie  happy  in  not  having  been  buncoed  by  your 
palming  off  on  me  a  nondescript  thing  that  looks 
more  like  an  ill-used  feather-duster  than  an 
oak.  That  is  to  say:  imitation — not  absolute  but 
sufficient — is  the  fundamental  element  in  all  art. 
Now,  to  imitate  anything  we  must  resort  to 
drawing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  execution,  of  the  render- 
ing of  an  idea  in  a  work  of  art,  drawing  is  of  the 
first  importance.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of 
the  function  of  a  work  of 
art,  i.  e.,  the  stirring  of 
human  emotion,  it  is  of 
less  importance  than 
Conception,  Composition 
and  Expression.  Be- 
cause the  beauty  of  a 
work  depends  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  concep- 
tion, the  beauty  of  its 
composition  and  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  expres- 
sion. Nothing  is  of 
importance  until  these 
three  elements  have  been 
decided  upon.  Therefore 
drawing  comes  after 
these  in  importance  as 
an  art  power.  But  then, 
when  the  execution  of 
the  work  begins,  drav^'- 
ing  becomes  of  the  first 
importance.  This  is  what 
many  "color  cranks"  deny. 
An  artist,  speaking  of 
another  artist,  who  is 
known  as  a  "colorist"  of 
the  "Impressionistic" 
school,  said:  "It  does 
look  as  though  some  day  the  esteemed  and  sin- 
cerely sympathetic  layman  may  reach  the  other, 
more  delectable,  point  of  view;  that  realm  of 
enchantment,  where  all  other  delights  in  painting 
fade  away,  and  one  at  last  realizes  that  COLOR 
—  is  the  all  in  all,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
art."  Nothing  more  fatuous  that  this  state- 
ment. 

In  opposition  to  this  the  eminent  French  writer 
Charles  Blanc,  said:  "Drawing  is  superior  to  color 
— because  with  drawing  we  can  express,  without 
color,  all  our  thought."  The  proposition  is  so  self- 
evident  that  it  is  amazing  that  any  man  who  has 
given  the  question  any  study  should  doubt  it  for  a 
moment.  And  Ingres  was  entirely  correct  when  he 
said:  "Le  Dessin  c'est  la  prnbite  de  I'art" :  "Drawing 
is  the  integrity  of  art."  Because  without  correct 
drawing  it  is  impossible  to  express  anything  in  art — 
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be  it  movement  in  a  body  or  emotion  on  a  face  or 
expression  in  a  hand. 

There  is  no  thouKht  or  idea  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  black  and  white  with  a  lead-pencil.  The 
addition  of  color  is  absolutely  unessential.  Though 
of  course  it  is  an  additional  beauty.  Hence  the 
talk  of  the  superiority  of  color  over  drawing  is 
childish. 

There  are,  in  painting,  two  ways  of  drawing: 
First,  to  make  an  outline  drawing,  and  then  fill  in 
the  outline  with  paint.  This  was  the  usual  way  of 
drawinir    followed    by    the    early    Italian    masters — 


Cimabue,  Giotto,  etc.  We  see  an  example  of 
this  in  a  head  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  (.Fig.  1). 
Notice  the  encircling  line  about  the  head  of  the 
Angel.  This  has  the  effect  of  holding  the  mind 
from  quickly  going  around  and  back  of  the 
form.  It  is  unnatural  because  we  do  not  see 
that  in  nature.  But  Melozzo's  way  of  drawing 
was  the  way  in  which  the  early,  incomplete 
artists  would  naturally  draw,  because  we  love  to 
make  lines  of  limitation,  maps  of  things;  we  seek 
definitions  and  precision.  Hence  we  do  admire,  at 
least  momentarily,  all  excellent  and  precise  imita- 
tion. But  artists  discovered  later  that  precise 
limitations  could  be  obtained  without  hard  outline 
drawing. 


There  are,  generally  speaking,  three  different 
ways  of  making  a  line: — Firxt,  over-detailed  and 
finicky;  second,  over-simple  and  blocky ;  third,  broad 
and  rational — in  which  details  are  subordinated 
to  the  ensemble  as  the  general  character  of  the 
work  may  demand.  For  instance,  such  a  beautiful 
little  figure  as  Bouguereau's  "Cupid  Captive"  (see 
page  132)  requires  correct  drawing  of  the  whole 
body  with  exquisite  details;  while  a  large  fresco  by 
Michelangelo  like  his  "Creation"  (see  Fig.  4.  page 
136)  requires  a  kind  of  drawing  in  which  details  are 
subordinate  to  the  large  silhouette.  The  main  thing 
in  either  case  is  that  the  drawing 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 
will  not  attract  special  attention  to 
itself.  This  is  done  by  exactitude  of 
drawing — not  mechanical  drawing — 
first  of  the  whole  figure  and  then  of 
»  •  the  details. 

■'  As  I   said  before,  while  there  are 

■  lines  in  nature  we  see  but  few,  and 

■  what  we  call  lines  are,  generally,  only 
B  the  contours  of  objects  or  the  limits 
%  between  spots  of  color.     But  nature 

seems  to  hate  straight  lines,  nearly 
as  much  as  she  does  a  vacuum,  al- 
ways seeking  the  curve.  So  we  see 
few  straight  lines  in  nature  and  when 
we  do,  we  see  them  broken.  Examine 
the  edge  of  a  razor  with  a  microscope 
and  you  will  find  the  line  like  a  saw's 
teeth — broken.  The  straight  lines 
of  a  pine-tree's  trunk  are  broken  by 
the  projecting  branches.  Therefore 
we  do  not  see  rigid,  sharp  lines  in 
nature — all  is  softened.  We  see 
sharp  edges  only  in  things  mechanic- 
ally made  by  man.  Hence  in  all  art 
too  many  straight  lines  and  too  much 
sharpness  of  line  should  be  avoided 
by  unnoticeably  breaking  the  lines ; 
if  this  is  not  done,  then  lines  will  be- 
come more  hard  and  insistent  than 
in  nature,  and  so  attract  too  much 
attention  to  themselves  as  lines.  Per 
contra,  if  the  line  is  broken  awk- 
wardly or  carelessly  or  coarsely,  so 
that  we  notice  the  breaking,  that 
again  attracts  attention  to  itself  and 
so,  again,  is  bad. 

For  example,  some  of  the  drawing 
in  de  Chavannes's  fresco  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  notably  the 
boots  of  the  peasant  to  the  left 
(see  Fig.  2),  these  forms  are  so  blocky  or  woodeny 
that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  with  an  axe. 
This  kind  of  drawing  is  a  blemish  on  a  masterpiece 
of  figure  and  color  composition.  Why  he,  who 
had  so  finely  drawn  his  figures  in  his  splendid 
decorations  "Peace"  and  "War"  at  Amiens,  should 
draw  this  one  in  so  "primitive"  a  manner  is  a 
mystery. 

If  now  you  examine  Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna" 
(see  Fig.  3)  you  will  find  drawing  that  harmonizes 
with  the  subject  and  that  does  not  draw  attention  to 
itself  by  any  peculiarity. 

In  a  painting  we  should  .scarcely  be  aware  that 
a  figure  is  drawn  at  all.  It  should  rather  appear 
to  have  been  simply  colored,  so  that  instead  of  the 
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mind  being  hemmed  in  by  a  confining  line  it  should 
play  over  the  surface  and  easily  slip  aroioid  the 
form.  That  is  the  best  kind  of  drawing,  because 
it  aids  instead  of  hindering  the  effective  expres- 
sion of  the  main  idea  of  the  work.  Such  drawing  as 
this  is  so  difficult  that  few  men  master  it  completely. 
Most  of  the  drawing  of  even  some  of  the  great- 
est colorists  is  defective,  either  in  the  general  out- 
line or  in  details.  I  can  pick  out  such  faults  in 
the  works  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  Titian. 
Therefore  because  drawing  is  so  difficult,  many 
artists — because  impatient  of  reach- 
ing their  effects  in  the  expression  of 
ideas — slur  their  drawing  and  pay 
more  attention  to  color.  Drawing 
has  thus  gradually  come  to  be  looked 
upon  by  many  cheap  artists  as  of 
secondary  importance.  This  is  all 
upside  dowii. 

All  men  love  correct  drawing. 
This  love  is  based  on  two  foundation 
faculties  of  the  soul  love  of  imitation 
and  of  precision.  Not  only  does  the 
child  grow  by  imitating  its  parents 
and  fellows,  but  it  spends  much  sur- 
plus energy  in  a  lively  admiration 
for  anything  well-imitated,  and 
things  can  only  be  imitated  by  draw- 
ing them.  After  imitation  we  love 
precision.  Moreover  the  precision, 
the  clearness,  hence  obviousness  of  all 
the  forms  of  Classic  art  is  the  very 
cause  of  its  triumph  across  so  many 
centuries.  Says  Ruskin :  "Speaking 
with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we 
should  call  a  man  a  great  painter 
only  as  he  excels  in  precision  and 
force,  in  the  language  of  lines,  and 
a  great  versifier  is  he  who  excels  in 
precision  and  force  in  the  language 
of  words." 

But  while  we  admire  closely  imi- 
tated things,  we  do  not  love  them  for 
long  unless  they  also  radiate  poetry ; 
because  they  lack  that  kind  of  mys- 
tery which  we  actually  do  like,  which 
is  needful  in  great  art  and  which  we 
may  call — transparent  mystery  or 
obvious  mystery.  We  like  this 
transparent  mystery  very  much,  as 
we  do  the  silver  light  of  the  moon 
or  the  incense-laden  light  of  a 
cathedral,  through  which  we  can 
see  and  beneath  which  we  know  are  forms  of 
precision.  We  love  these  half-mysteries  be- 
cause they  create  in  us  states  of  revery,  in 
which  we  easily  stray  off  into  dreamland  and 
the  faraway  castles  in  Spain,  there  to  find  rest 
and  recreation;  but  above  all  because  these  half- 
mysteries  suggest  to  us  the  larger  mysteries  of 
the  Universe  into  which  we  are  fascinated  to  pro- 
ject ourselves,  to  be  cradled  on  the  infinite  deeps 
of  Space  and  Time — the  most  alluring  mvsteries 
of  all. 

But  we  never  for  a  moment  forget  the  need  of 
the  strength  and  force  underlying  all  precision, 
which  always  appears  to  us  as  a  manifestation  of 


intellectual  power.  That  is  why  we  love  a  fine 
piece  of  cabinet  work,  an  exquisite  Japanese  lacquer 
box  or  a  Parthenon,  in  which  the  lines  and  joints 
and  edges  are  so  fine  and  sharp  and  precise  as  to 
rouse  us  to  marvel  how  men  could  possibly  work 
with  such  wonderful  precision.  Most  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  painting — as  mere  painting — depends  on 
our  love  of  precision.  Take  Whistler's  paintings 
as  an  example.  Since  most  of  them  have  little 
beauty  of  composition,  their  chief  charm  is  pre- 
cision nf  values.    To  prndnco  his  "tone-harninnies" 
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or    values    required    rare    precision    of    eye    and 
hand. 

I  believe  Velas<|uez  was  the  greatest  truthful 
"painter"  of  the  single  figure,  that  the  world  ever 
saw — from  the  standpoint  of  realism.  His  figures 
seem  to  live  and  move  even  though  shown  standing 
still.  How  did  he  do  that — by  color?  No!  It  was  by 
drawing.  For  Velasquez  drawing  was  of  the  first 
importance.  Says  Beruette.  a  Spanish  artist  who.se 
book  on  "Velasquez"  had  the  honor  of  a  laudatory 
preface  by  Bonnat,  the  French  painter:  "The  'Water 
Seller  of  Seville,'  the  'Bufi'oons,'  and  the  'Tramps' 
which  he  painted  reveal  a  tendency  towards  the 
analogous  processes  of  the  classic  idealization,  they 
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reveal  the  tendency  of  the  master,  aiming  to  lift 
himself  from  the  realistic  interpretation  of  in- 
dividuals, to  the  expression  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  species  or  types.  Velasquez  would  not  have 
been  able  to  reach  so  high  a  point  of  idealization 
if  he  had  not  been  such  an  accomplished  draftsman. 
That  is  his  most  salient  faculty.  We  have  already 
made  the  remark  in  the  presence  of  every  one  of  his 
masterpieces — his  drawing  is  always  irreproach- 
able. And  this  quality  which  is  so  difficult  and 
takes  so  long  to  acquire,  was,  so  to  speak,  innate 
with  him."  And  again :  "What  is  it,  therefore, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  genius?  It  is, 
first  of  all,  the  constant  perfection  of  his  drawing." 
Velasquez  was  not  a  great  "colorist."  Says  Beru- 
ette:  "We  cannot  include  Velasquez  among  the 
great  colorists,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  world.     An 


If  we  reflect  upon  the  foregoing,  especially  after 
a  long  study  of  his  works  in  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid,  we  will  conclude  that  the  reason  why  Velas- 
quez was  not  e.xuberant  in  color,  like  Rubens  and 
some  great  Italian  artists,  was  because  he  had  dis- 
covered that  he  did  not  have  the  power  to  handle 
the  riotous  color-schemes  of  Titian,  Raphael,  Gior- 
gione  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  his  exactitude 
of  values.  As  he  sought  truth,  reality  rather  than 
poetry,  he  never  succeeded  in  any  of  his  religious 
pictures  except  in  his  "The  Crucifixion,"  a  single 
figure.  As  complexity  of  composition  of  line  and  of 
color-.scheme  is  an  obstacle  to  getting  exactitude  of 
Values  and  of  Drawing,  he  reduced  his  palette  to 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  sacrificed  brilliance  of 
color  to  drawing. 

Hut  while  his  work  is  wonderful  from  the  point 
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eminent  Spanish  critic  Sanchez  has  said:  "Velas- 
quez would  be  very  much  less  great  than  he  is 
in  reality  if  he  had  the  color  of  Rubens.  The 
color  of  Rubens  is  conventional  and  the  main 
characteristic  of  Velasquez,  that  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  his  genius,  that  by  which  he  is 
superior  to  all  other  painters,  is  his  sincerity.  This 
remark  might  be  applied  to  the  color  of  other 
masters  beside  Rubens  who  -shine  by  the  brilliance 
and  intensity  of  their  color.  Velasquez  never  had 
an  exuberant  palette;  he  employed  only  the  colors 
needed  to  obtain  those  graduated  tones  where  are 
combined  all  those  shades  of  gray.  And  thus  he 
arrived,  thanks  to  the  finesse  with  w^hich  he 
established  the  relation  between  the  different 
values,  at  harmonies  of  a  supreme  distinc- 
tion. It  is  on  account  of  this  quality  rather 
than  on  account  of  his  famous  'naturalism'  that 
Velasquez  must  to-day  be  regarded  as  the  most 
original  of  painters;  it  is  this  quality  which 
gives  him  his  great  influence  over  contemporary 
art." 


of  view  of  exactness,  it  is  often  unbeautiful  from 
the  non-painter's  point  of  view.  The  Salon  Carre  in 
the  Louvre  sings  with  color,  the  main  gallery  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  and  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffizi  in 
Florence  are  veritable  oratorios  of  color,  warm, 
stimulating  and  lifting  in  power,  while  the  great 
Velasquez  gallery  in  the  Prado  of  Madrid  is  a 
somewhat  cold  collection  of  wonderful  grays.  But 
after  some  days  of  admiration  by  the  intellect, 
these  leave  the  soul  cold,  unmoved  and  even  de- 
pressed. Therefore,  take  from  Velasquez's  work 
his  marvelous  drawing — his  w-orks  will  fall  to  a 
second  place  in  short  order. 

Per  contra,  what  keeps  Delacroix's  fresco  of 
"Apollo"  in  the  Louvre  from  being  in  the  highest 
class  of  art?  Its  weakness  of  drawing.  Had  Velas- 
quez or  Tiepolo  drawn  the  figures,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  masterpiece  of  decoration. 
This  weakness  of  drawing  is  noticeable  in  nearly 
all  of  Delacroix's  works.  It  is  the  one  blight  upon 
it.  But  it  is  enough  to  have  kept  him  out  of  the 
highest  class  of  artists.     And  I  can  understand  Max 
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Nordau  when  he  says:  "I  am  afraid  I  must  like- 
wise be  guilty  of  heresy  in  respect  to  another  great 
man;  but  Delacroix,  too,  fails  to  justify  the  idol- 
atry people  have  displayed  and  to  some  extent  still 
display  towards  him.  I  do  not  misjudge  his  joyous 
colorature,  although  his  harmonies  are  rather  loud 
than  grand.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  characteristic 
Mobility  of  his  composition,  although  it  is  generally 
far  more  a  stagy  flourish  than  assertion  of  strength 
in  the  service  of  a  will  conscious  of  what  it  is  aim- 
ing at.  What  excites  in  me,  however,  unconquer- 
able opposition,  is  his  phrasing." 

When  one  examines  the  drawing  in  Delacroix's 
work  one  sees  the  force  of  Maxime  du  Camp's  re- 
marks: "Like  cer- 
tain literary  men 
who  created  Art 
for  Art's  sake. 
Delacroix  has  cre- 
ated —  Color  for 
Color's  sake."  As 
to  this  Edmond 
About  said:  "It 
is  very  true  that 
Delacroix  does 
not  draw  as  cor- 
rectly as  Flandrin 
or  Lehmann  and 
that  he  could  not 
v.'in  even  an  hon- 
orable mention  in 
the  class  of 
Ingres,  and  he  is 
perfectly  consoled 
about  it."  The 
result  is  that  his 
drawing  was  of- 
ten so  faulty  that 
these  faults  draw 
our  attention 
away  from  his 
color,  on  which 
he  wanted  to  fo- 
cus our  attention, 
while  on  the  con- 
trarj-  Velasquez's 
drawing  was  so 
perfect  that  it  does  not  at  all  draw  our  attention 
to  it — -as  drawing.  His  figures  do  not  seem 
to  be  drawn  and  so  we  are  free  to  focus  our 
mind  quickly  on  hi.s  modeling,  color  and  expres- 
sion. Therefore  most  of  Delacroix's  works  save 
his  "Dante  and  Virgil,"  the  first  work  he  ever 
exhibited,  move  us  only  superficially  and  for  a 
short  time. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Delacroix  many  of  his  par- 
tisan "romantic"  admirers  criticised  Ingres  for  his 
devotion  to  Line.  One  of  them,  Theophile  Gau- 
tier,  said:  "The  debut  of  art  is  a  lie;  for  in  Nature 
there  are  no  lines."  These  critics  contrasted  Dela- 
croix with  Ingres  to  the  belittling  of  the  latter, 
and  apotheosized  color  at  the  expense  of  drawing. 
The  result  was  the  starting  of  a  schism  in  the 
French  art  world  which,  widening  more  and  more 
from  1830  onward,  finally  divided  the  arti.sts  of 
France  and  of  the  world  into  two  camps — those 
who  think  drawing  is  more  important  than  color 
and  others  who  think  color  is  more  important  than 
drawing.     But  since  the  "color  .school"  has  finally 
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fallen  into  all  sorts  of  appalling  excesses,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  various  "isms"  from  Impressionism  to 
Futurism,  the  world  is  commencing  to  take  the 
common-sense  view — that  both  fine  drawing  and 
fine  color  are  indispensable  in  a  great  work  of  art, 
and  that  if  there  is  any  superiority  at  all,  it  is  on 
the  side  of  drawing. 

Exactitude  of  drawing  is  essential  in  all  art, 
whether  the  work  be  only  representative  or  expres- 
sive. But  everything  is  relative.  In  mere  repre- 
sentative art,  such  as  the  portrait  of  a  man,  ex- 
actitude of  drawing  is  far  more  essential  than  in 
a  work  showing  a  man  in  action.  If  a  man  standing 
still    is    not    drawn    with    exactness,    he    will    look 

stiff  and  wooden. 
But  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  draw- 
ing a  figure  in 
motion  the  exacti- 
tude must  be  only 
relative;  it  need 
not,  n  fact  can- 
not, be  as  exact 
as  in  a  figure  not 
in  motion.  If  you 
study  closely  the 
works  of  Velas- 
quez, you  will  find 
that  he  modified 
his  drawing  in 
much  of  his  work 
— when  the  figure 
was  in  motion.  To 
give  the  feeling 
of  motion,  it  is 
necessarj'  to  de- 
part from  the  ac- 
tual exactitude  of 
nature. 

But  it  must  be 
remembered  that 
mere  exactness  of 
drawing  is  not 
the  highest  pos- 
sible aim  in  art. 
The  greatest  ar- 
ti.sts of  the  world 
often  took  slight  liberties  with  both  drawing  and 
color.  That  Michelangelo  could  draw  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  is  proven  by  his  "pieta,"  his  first  impor- 
tant work.  But  that  he  did  not  always  draw  with 
that  same  e.xactitude  is  evident  in  all  his  works. 
His  drawing  was  relatively  correct.  The  result 
is  that  while  his  drawing,  as  in  his  "Sistine" 
decorations,  is  not  always  exact,  it  is  better  than 
exact — it  is  grand!  And  by  his  slight  and  reasoned- 
out  departure  from  exact  nature  he  expressed 
something  higher  than  mere  exactness — power,  mo- 
tion, sublimity.  But  his  departure  from  exactness 
of  drawing  was  never  sufl^cient  to  be  easily  notice- 
able on  first  view. 

The  difficulty  of  good  drawing  and  the  proof  of 
its  supreme  importance,  is  again  exemplified  by 
Sculpture.  What  makes  the  difficulty  of  sculpture? 
— the  drawing!  In  sculpture  the  drawing  of  a  fig- 
ure, so  that  it  looks  supple  and  true  in  its  movement 
from  all  sides,  giving  the  feeling  of  life  as  if  the 
figure  could  walk,  is  so  enormously  difficult,  that 
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there  are  ten  pieces  of  first  class  figure  work  in 
painting  to  one  in  sculpture. 

An  interesting  remark  was  made  by  the  late  Sir 
Purdon  Clarke,  the  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum :  "But  this  fad  of  the  men  who  paint  with 
the  long-handled  brushes,  and  pretend  to  represent 
the  vibration  of  light,  1  believe  is  passing;  and  the 
artists  who  can  draw  will  again  be  recognized  as 
the  real  artists,  as  they  are.  Does  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that,  aside  from  his  color,  the  accuracy  of 
Turner's  drawing  was  marvelous?  You  can  find 
the  record  of  a  variation  of  I4  thousandth  of  an 
inch  that  he  has  made  in  a  line,  to  give  the  eff'ect 
he  wanted." 

Even  a  peasant  knows  by  intuition  whether  any 
familiar  object  or  human  body  is  properly  drawn 
or  not — as  to  movement  and  propoi'tion.  He  does 
not  know  always  when  the  form,  as  drawn,  is 
vulgar.  But  when  you  place  before  him  a  refined 
drawing  of  a  figure  by  the  side  of  that  of  another 
which  is  vulgarly  drawn,  he  will  feel  the  difference 
at  once  by  instinct.  Because  our  whole  mental 
and  spiritual  structure  is  shaped  by  the  nature  of 
lines,  contours  and  patterns  of  lines  formed  by  the 
objects  in  nature,  not  by  their  color,  for  the  lines 
are  relatively  permanent  while  color  is  evanescent. 
When  the  sun  shines  the  line-patterns  of  a  sublime 
cathedral  will  be  practically  the  same  as  when 
the  sun  is  obscured.  But  the  color  w-ill  be  abso- 
lutely different.  Hence  the  power  of  color  to  effect 
our  nervous  systems  is  far  less  potent  than  is  the 
power  of  lines  and  contours. 

We  are  held  captive  by  the  line-patterns  of 
things.  The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  because  our 
eyes — and  therefore  our  minds  and  souls,  are 
forced,  willy-nilly,  to  follow  these  lines  which 
jostle,  cradle  or  lift  us — amuse,  delight  or  exalt 
us — according  as  the  lines  are  angular,  serpentine 
or  pyramidal,  as  I  explained  fully  in  my  chapter 
on:  "The  Essence  of  All  Beauty"  in  the  November 
issue  of  this  magazine;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
cathedral,  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  it 
be  of  white,  gray  or  pink  stone. 

Quitting  sublime  things:  we  prefer  and  buy  cer- 
tain mahogany  chairs  rather  than  others  not  be- 
cause of  the  color — that  being  the  same — but 
because  of  the  superior  grace  of  their  lines  and 
contours. 

It  is  astonishing  that  our  biologists,  our  psychol- 
ogists and  moralists  have  not  seen  the  importance 
of  this  matter  in  their  pondering  over  the  que.stion 
of  the  goal  toward  which  they  should  lead  man- 
kind. But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  business 
men  of  New  York  to  know — -that  New  York  is, 
now  monumental  and  sublime,  hence  alluring,  to 
mankind — when  approached  from  the  Bay,  because 
of  its  pyramidal,  monumental  skyline;  that  Central 
Park,  on  account  of  the  graceful  lines,  patterns 
and  contours  of  its  trees,  roads  and  rocks  is  the 
finest  city  park  in  the  world;  and  that  the  abomi- 
nable mass  of  weird  and  grotesque  electric  signs  on 
Broadway,  made  disheartening  and  aberrating  by 
the  shockingly  angular  and  disorderly  ugliness  of 
their  lines  and  patterns  and  of  their  rat-trap  frame 
works,  make  of  that  street  one  of  the  most  hideous 
and  irritating  avenues  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
wearying  the  nervous  system,  dulling  and  debas- 
ing the  minds  and  souls  of  all  of  us,  young  and 
old,     and    thus    engendering    a     subtle    tendency 


towards  rebellion  and  ending  in  vice  and  crime,  in 
ways  that  could  easily  be  pointed  out,  and  costly 
alike  to  the  individual  and  the  State. 

To  conclude:  It  is  certain  that  Raphael's  "Sistine 
Madonna"  gives  to  the  soul  of  every  man  of  cul- 
ture a  spiritual  lift,  be  he  a  Christian,  a  Moham- 
medan or  a  Hindoo — not  because  of  its  religious 
significance  but  because  of  its  monumental,  lifting, 
spiritual  pattern  of  lines;  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  that  pattern  of  lines  be  filled  with 
gray,  red  or  blue  color  or  by  the  varied  colors  of 
Raphael.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  "Madonna"  of 
Van  Eyck  (see  Fig.  5)  does  not  give  us  the  same 
amount  of  spiritual  lift,  even  though  more  exquisite 
and  rich  in  color  than  Raphael's  "Madonna,"  simply 
because  its  lines  are  less  monumental,  hence  less 
spiritual  and  lifting. 

Therefore  since  we  are  thus  dominated  by  the 
lines,  contours  and  patterns  of  objects  in  nature, 
when  we  see  any  figure  in  any  picture  drawn  in  a 
glaringly  incorrect  manner  both  as  to  movement  and 
proportion ;  or  if  the  manner  of  the  drawing  shows 
vulgar  forms  (the  vulgarity  and  unbeautiful  com- 
monplaceness  of  it  we  recognize  by  instinct)  it 
shocks  us  if  we  are  refined.  And  in  art  every 
question-raising  shock  holds  the  attention  of  our 
questioning  mind  and  this  is  an  inhibition  of  the 
stirring  of  the  emotions  of  our  soul  and  so  defeats 
the  fundamental  purpose  which  must  be  at  the 
basis  of  all  great  art,  i.  e.,  to  stir  the  emotions  of 
mankind ;  and  great  art  is  the  only  kind  we  are  now 
considering  in  these  pages. 

In  other  words:  drawing  must  not  only  be  rela- 
tively correct  as  to  movement  and  proportion  of 
arms,  legs  and  body  but  it  must  also  be  refined 
and  show  beauty  of  form,  which  depends  upon  the 
subtle  drawing  of  the  form. 

Therefore  when  the  reader  faces  a  picture  or 
statue  with  the  intention  of  judging  it,  let  him 
first  see  if  the  objects  represented — men,  animals 
or  things — ^are  drawn  with  relative  correctness. 
If  they  are  drawn  with  noticeable  incorrectness  or 
ugly  deformation  of  the  form,  no  matter  how 
charming  their  color  may  be,  or  who  might  be  the 
author,  they  can  at  once  be  taken  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  great  art  such  as  can  alone  hope  to  endure. 
I  repeat :  we  so  love  human  efficiency,  hence  pre- 
cision of  workmanship,  hence  good  drawing,  that 
no  matter  how  charming  at  first  view  the  color  of 
of  a  picture  may  be,  we  gradually  lose  respect  for  it 
as  we  discover  its  incompetent  drawing,  until  it 
finally  irritates  us  and  we  push  it  aside  for  art 
that  is  better  drawn,  at  the  same  time  well  colored, 
and  so  has  a  chance  to. endure  in  our  esteem.  What 
is  true  of  a  picture  is  true  of  a  statue.  And  the 
same  law  holds  good  in  all  the  arts. 

As  for  the  technical  talk,  about  one  secondary 
phase  or  another,  of  drawing,  which  can  hardly 
interest  a  layman  very  much,  that  can  be  found  in 
text-books.  For  his  purpose,  i.  e.,  of  estimating 
the  value  of  a  work  of  art,  technically,  all  he  need 
to  know  is  that  as  between  drawing  and  color 
drawing  is  of  the  first  importance;  and  that  that 
is  the  best  drawing  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
drawn  at  all  and,  so,  does  not  attract  attention  to 
itself,  by  any  tricks  of  the  artist,  of  any  epoch, 
or  of  anv  school.  F.  ]V.  Riickstuhl 
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THE    ANARCHIC     ELEMENT    IN     SOME     ULTRA 
MODERN     FUTURIST     MUSIC 


By    IlKNKY   IIOLDEN    HUSS 


Honored  Members  of  the  Rembrandt  Club: 

WE  all  remember  the  clever  mot  of  the  witty 
Gaul  (was  it  Descartes?)  w'ho  said  Tout  est 
riiatif,  rieii  it'est  absolut.  Now  if  this  is  true, 
that  all  is  rehitive  and  nothinc/  is  absolute,  then 
the  above  remark  is  not  entirely  "absolute,"  and 
there  must  be  a  few  things  in  this  distracted  uni- 
verse of  our  that  are  "absolute."  Some  of  these 
things  in  art  are:  order,  proportion,  design,  clear- 
ness, points  of  repose,  contrast,  and  last  but  not 
least,  beauty.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that 
these  qualities  are  indispensable  in  a  well-rounded 
work  of  art,  and  to  be  more  specific,  in  a  beautiful, 
well  conceived  and  well  thought-out  piece  of  music. 
Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  many 
fascinating  qualities  of  the  best  ultra  modern 
music,  such  as  are  found  for  example  in  much  of 
Debussy,  in  the  earlier  works  of  Scriabine  and  the 
earlier  works  of  Schoenberg — its  daring,  its 
elusiveness,  its  subtle  experiments  in  shifting  color, 
new  effects  in  modulation  and  dissonance,  complex 
rhythms,  etc.,  are  all  recognized  and  appreciated  at 
their  full  worth;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  i.  e., 
often  the  spirit  of  the  destruction  of  all  order  and 
design,  the  impotent  striving  for  originality  at  all 
costs,  and  incessant  and  unnecessary  modulation,  a 
total  absence  of  repose,  a  rigid  avoidance  of  all 
euphony,  which  are  surely  some  of  the  things  to  be 
deplored  and  fought  against  in  so-called  futurist 
music. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  that  real  progress  is  to  be 
welcomed,  ;.  e.,  new  modulations,  new  rhythms, 
new  forms,  new  effects  in  dissonance  and  color, 
etc. ;  but  if  the  past  teaches  us  anything  it  teaches 
us  that  in  all  art  there  are  fundamentals  which, 
proceeding  straight  from  the  Almighty  Source  of 
all  invention  and  inspiration,  are  eternal.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  a  few  of  what  we  shall  boldly  and 
unhesitatingly  call  eternal  and  absolute  essentials 
of  real  music,  and  their  rejection  or  absence  from 
much  of  the  so-called  futurist  music. 

Order 

Milton's  well  known  aphorism  "Order  is  Heaven's 
first  law"  should  be  carefully  conned  by  many  of 
these  ultra  moderns.  Some  of  these  worthies'  idea 
of  order  is  the  incessant  repetition,  in  slightly 
varied  forms,  of  a  fragmentary  morsel  of  a 
"motive" ;  but  there  is  no  real  orderly  design :  it 
is  all  improvised.  I  remember  when  I  w-as  a  young 
student  having  a  very  interesting  chat  with  that 
great  Russian,  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky,  on  com- 
position. He  remarked  that  many  young  composers 
of  modern  times  (this  was  in  1892  or  1893)  im- 
provised instead  of  composing;  that  he  himself 
worked  very  laboriously  and  slowly,  it  took  him 
hours  often  to  do  what  others  did  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  student  of  Beethoven  learns  from  his  sketch 
hooks  how  carefully  and  laboriously  this  master 
of  ma.sters  worked,  changing  and  polishing  a  theme 
many  times.  The  theme  of  the  funeral  march  of 
the    Eroica    Symphony    was    written    in    thirteen 


different  ways  before  it  assumed  its  present  form ; 
so  a  master  builds  for  eternity!  One  of  the  most 
flagrant  sins  against  order  and  jjroportion  is  the 
incessant,  restless  and  often  senseless  employment 
of  unnecessary  modulation.  In  trying  to  produce 
variety  the  misguided  futurist  frequently  pro- 
duces a  most  deadly  and  exasperating  effect  of 
monotony.  Did  you  ever  try  to  look  into  a  kaleido- 
scope for  more  than  a  minute?  The  incessant 
change  of  design  in  a  very  short  time  wearies  and 
finally  disgu.sts  the  eye.  Wagner  has  been  accused 
of  modulating  too  much  and  unnecessarily,  but  it 
is  not  so;  when  he  modulates  it  is  always  for  a 
significant  purpose  and  not  to  show  that  he  is  an 
ultra  modern.  As  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  his  illumina- 
tive and  interesting  studies  on  the  Wagnerian 
drama  remarks  of  the  prelude  to  "Rheingold" 
(which  has  over  two  hundred  measures  entirely  on 
a  pedal  point  on  E  flat,  the  "motifs"  of  w-hich  are 
descriptive  of  the  River  Rhine  and  are  all  likewise 
based  on  the  chord  of  E  flat)  that,  as  nothing  else 
but  the  river  is  being  depicted,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  changing  key  as  one  wave  after  another 
flows  by.  Today  forsooth  an  ultra  modern  would 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  a  different  chord, 
ay,  a  different  key  to  each  wavelet;  naturally  this 
would  have  destroyed  all  effect  of  unity. 

Points  of  Repose 

Herbert  Spencer's  "mot"  to  the  effect  that  "you 
can  have  a  house  or  you  can  have  a  museum,  but 
you  cannot  have  both"  is  vitally  true.  I  remember 
an  intensely  interesting  Chamber  Music  composi- 
tion by  Schoenberg.  It  was  admirable  in  many 
points,  quivered  with  emotion  and  incessant  play 
of  rhythms,  was  full  of  marvelously  clever  counter- 
point, but  alas!  through  all  the  thrilling  complex 
of  the  fifty  minutes  of  its  hectic  intellectuality  I 
do  not  remember  more  than  two  or  three  points  of 
repose.  Oh!  If  Schoenberg  had  but  learned  some 
lessons  from  Greek  art!  We  made  the  contention 
that  there  are  some  eternal  and  absolute  principles 
in  art.  What  a  glorious  confirmation  we  find  of 
this  in  the  best  modern  art  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. Witness  the  return,  age  after  age,  of 
Greek  forms  and  principles  in  architecture  and 
Greek  sculpture.  In  connection  with  our  mention 
of  the  abuse  of  the  use  of  fragmentary  "motifs" 
in  music  a  pertinent  example  occurs  to  me.  In 
one  of  Richard  Strauss'  wonderfully  interesting 
symphonic  poems  occurs  this  bald  naive  "motivette" 
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etc.  This  stalks  in  and  out  of  the  score,  never 
accomplishing  anything  that  can  be  discovered  by 
the  "mental  miscroscope"  and  certainly  not  ravish- 
ing us  by  its  beauty  or  originality.  Call  this 
hypercriticism  if  you  will,  but  on  the  other  hand 
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I  will  cheerfully   admit  that  this  composition  has 
moments  of  great  beauty,  dramatic  force,  color,  etc. 

Clearness 

Clearness  in  an  eternal  principle  of  a  really  great 
art  work.  Many  a  futurist  sins  here  in  a  flagrant 
manner.  Having  all  the  resources  of  counterpoint 
at  his  mental  finger-tips,  he  thinks  nothing  of  hav- 
ing ten  or  twelve  "motifs"  jigging  at  once.  It 
would  seem  in  his  marvelous  B  minor  Mass  that 
Bach  had  reached  the  limit  of  human  comprehen- 
sion when  he  employed  five  different  themes  at  once. 
The  trouble  with  the  futurist  often  is  that  not 
having  one  really  beautiful  theme  to  offer  he  must 
dazzle  (let  me  be  vulgar  and  say  razzle-dazzle) 
our  ears  by  concocting  an  unholy  mi.xture  of,  a 
whole  bait-box  full  of.  wriggling  inconsequential 
"niotivelets."  Some  of  these  effects  in  modern 
music  have  affected  me  very  much  as  an  old  fash- 
ioned "raree"  mechanical  show  does  (the  kind  that 
was  worked  by  clockwork).  Ten  or  twelve  trades 
are  showm  at  once  in  operation :  one  man  is  saw- 
ing wood,  another  is  painting  a  house,  another  is 
hammering  on  an  anvil,  another  is  shoeing  a  horse, 
still  another  is  killing  a  pig  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 
My  brethren  in  art,  this,  if  you  will,  is  consum- 
mately clever;  but  is  it  ART?  Can  it  leave  a 
definite  impression  on  the  senses?  All  great  art 
was  born  because  it  had  to  be  born.  The  trouble 
with  much  of  the  futurist  music  is  that  it  has 
been  deliberately  manufactured.  There  being  no 
real  inspiration,  originality  (as  I  have  already  re- 
marked) must  be  sought  at  all  costs.  The  futurist 
having  at  least  a  subconscious  conviction  that  his 
music  in  itself  is  not  beautiful  or  really  worth 
while,  must  always  have  a  title  or  a  story  or  an 
elaborate  analysis  attached  to  the  music.  Some  of 
these  gentry  have  evidently  never  heard  of  the  fam- 
ous and  true  saying  "music  begins  where  speech 
leaves  off."  It  is  surely  a  degradation  of  the  divine 
art  to  create  the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
that  music  in  itself  is  not  sufficiently  worth  while, 
but  must  invariably  be  boosted  up  by  the  sister  art 
of  Literature.  Some  of  the  latter-day  devices  in 
modern  music  are  already  trite  and  banal.  Take 
for  example,  the  so-called  "Whole  Tone  Scale,"  which 
might  be  called  a  feeble  caricature  on  eternity  in 
that  it  commences  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere !  Play 
over  this  so-called  "Whole  Tone  Scale"  and  you  will 
find  that  you  can  begin  or  stop  at  any  tone,  since  the 
intervals  between  the  tones  are  equal  to  the  ear: 
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In  considering  design,  as  one  of  the  great  ele- 
ments of  real  musical  art,  it  has  often  struck 
the  writer  how  frequently  the  ultra  modern  music, 
otherwise  good,  is  lacking  in  a  definite,  satisfactory 
close.  I  remember  that  this  conclusion  of  mine 
was  the  means  of  my  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Safonoff,  the  great  Russian  conductor.  It  was 
after  a  concert  of  Russian  music  superbly  per- 
formed that  I  met  him  in  the  "artists'  room"  and 
asked  him  if  the  very  interesting  concerts  of  the 
gifted  Rachmaninoff,  which  had  just  been  given, 
did  not  suffer  by  suddenly  .^toppinfi  but  not  closing^ 


It  was  a  rather  delicate  question  to  ask  of  a 
passionate  partisan  of  the  Russian  school,  but  his 
innate  sense  of  justice  came  to  the  fore  and  he 
replied  "You  are  exactly  right;  we  must  meet 
often  and  discuss  this  and  kindred  topics."  This 
defect  in  much  of  modern  music  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  modern  anarchistical  tendency  of  over- 
turning all  established  forms,  a  want  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  and  indubitable  fact  of  the  neces- 
sity of  architectual  design  in  music.  If  Ruskin 
was  right  in  saying  that  architecture  is  frozen 
music,  there  must  be  a  measure  of  truth  in  the 
inversion:  "In  a  certain  sense  music  is  liquefied 
architecture."  This  want  of  design  also  often 
causes  a  lack  of  individuality  in  much  modern 
music.  In  the  classics  each  movement  had  its 
own  definite  character  which  contrasted  well  with 
the  others.  We  often  find  the  scheme  of  a  classic 
symphony  or  sonata  was  something  like  this:  a 
vigorous,  dignified  first  movement  with  heroic  and 
lyric  elements,  then  a  sparkling  "jocose"  scherzo 
or  minuet,  followed  by  a  tender,  partly  melancholy 
slow  movement  filled  with  intimate  grace  and 
poetry,  winding  up  with  a  joyful  rondo  full  of 
optimism  and  sunshine  with  a  climacteric  ending. 
You  will  find  this  scheme  in  the  Hayden,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  in  a 
modified  form  also  in  many  of  Schumann's,  Men- 
delssohn's and  Brahm's  works  in  sonata  form.  A 
cursory  examination  of  many  modern  or  ultra 
modern  works  will  show  us  that  all  four  movements 
are  too  much  alike.  Each  has  great  climacteric 
moments  in  which  the  brass  blares  inordinately, 
and  there  are  in  each  movement  many  quick  and 
exciting  rhythms.  These  things  prevent  a  sense 
of  grateful  variety  and  contrast  when  we  consider 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

Some  moderns  actually  excuse  their  hideous 
forced  marriages  of  tones  in  chords  on  the  ground 
that  these  tones  are  all  found  in  the  overtones  of 
many  sounds  and  chords.  Now  if  we  examine  the 
overtones  of  a  chord  of  three  or  four  tones  we 
certainly  find  among  the  higher  overtones  some 
that  do  not  exactly  make  concords  with  the  original 
fundamental  tones;  but  if  you  permit  all  these  re- 
sultant overtones  to  sound  with  equal  force  to- 
gether, you  will  be  tortured  with  a  department 
store  assortment  of  naturals,  sharps  and  flats 
which  have  no  apparent  affinity  one  with  another. 
All  this  is  obvious  to  any  one  with  the  slightest 
superficial  knowledge  of  acoustics.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  tones  when  .struck  singly  or  together,  the 
overtones  when  produced  on  properly  constructed 
and  played  instruments,  are  only  very  faintly 
heard  or  felt  (they  have  an  artistic  sense  of  pro- 
portion, bless  them!).  But  the  "ultra  modern" 
with  a  distorted  Chinese  lack  of  perspective  has 
many  or  all  of  them  (in  proportion  to  his  anarchis- 
tical tendencies)  sounding  with  equal  strength 
and  the  resultant  pandemonium  would  certainly 
have  inspired  Dante  to  write  a  new  canto  for  his 
"Inferno"!  One  young  futurist  has  written  a 
"Wild  Man's  Dance"  and  employed  frequently  in 
it    these    plea.'iing    combinations    of    tone-clusters! 
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all  struck  simultaneously!  We  may  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  this  naive  discord  in  a  savage  dance;  but 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  this  or  similar  tone-clus- 
ters are  also  employed  by  the  same  composer  in 
a  composition  called  "Impressions  of  Notre  Dame," 
giving  us  the  impression  that  the  great  cathedral 
with  its  wonderful  beauty  made  in  some  of  its 
parts  a  similar  effect  on  his  mind  as  a  wild  man's 
dance  (Query;  was  it  the  gargoyles  that  did  this?). 
When  one  has  the  courage  to  cry  out  against  atroc- 
ities like  these,  these  monstrous  crimes  against 
beauty,  euphony  and  artistic  proportion,  the  reply 
is  made  by  some  timid  souls:  "Beethoven  and 
Wagner  were  also  abused  and  misunderstood  in 
their  lifetime";  I  verily  believe  that  many  critics 
are  espousing  the  course  of  the  futurist  because 
they  are  afraid  that  history  will  repeat  itself  and 
in  time  their  criticism,  if  not  appreciative  of 
futuristic  art,  will  be  discredited — a  fine  argument 
indeed  to  justify  the  ignoring  of  all  the  claims  of 
beauty  and  sanity!  Surely  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics   of   enduring   art,    of   great   art,    is 


sincerity.  And  right  here  is  where  it  seems  to  me 
that  so  many  of  the  futurists  err,  I  mean  in  the  de- 
sire to  be  original  at  all  costs.  It  is  dangerously 
easy  to  be  original  if  one  ignores  all  canons  of  beauty 
and  sanity  and  logic.  Originality  in  itself  alone 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  and  desirable  thing.  This 
ought  to  be  self  evident  to  all  who  dare  to  work  in 
any  of  the  fine  arts. 

But  let  us  not  be  pessimistic;  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back  again  as  it  has  done  many  times  in  the 
history  of  art;  and  beauty,  ideality,  simplicity,  order 
and  proportion  will  come  again  into  their  own.  It 
is  without  doubt  true  that  the  restlessness,  the  sav- 
age, reckless,  anarchistic  spirit  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  politics  and  culminated  in  the  present 
gigantic  war  has  also  mightily  affected  such  a  deli- 
cate, sensitive  art  as  Music;  but  with  the  coming 
of  Peace  will  also  come  a  recrudescence  of  music 
that  will  again  be  a  refreshment  for  our  souls. 
Music  that  will  again  have  serene  moments  of  joy 
as  well  as  those  of  stress  and  fury  and  agony — 
Music  that  will  have  lofty  ideals  and  soar  to  the  very 
heavens  of  celestial  beauty ! 

Henrij  Holden  Huss 


THE    POET 


To  the  human  the  Supreme 
Poet  speaks  in  wind  and  stream, 
Tenderly  He  would  express 
His  meaning  in  each  loveliness. 


And  cunningly  doth  still  devise 
New  Aprils  for  His  poet's  eyes 
For  whose  joy  all  things  were  w'rought 
That  without  him  were  as  nought. 


What  is  it  He  would  declare 

In  this  beauty  everywhere — 

What  dearest  thought  of  His  is  heard 

In  the  moonlight's  secret  word? 

Simply  would  He  speak  and  clear 
As  man  to  man  His  message  dear: 
Ay — and  well  enough  he  knows 
Who  shall  understand  His  rose. 

Nor  humblest,  nor  most  exquisite 
Detail  or  phrase  does  He  omit 
From  His  great  poem,  confident 
It  shall  be  noted  what  He  meant. 


Holy  Poet,  I  have  heard 
Thy  best  music.  Thy  least  word; 
Not  Thy  beauty's  tiniest  part 
Has  escaped  this  loving  heart! 

While  the  great  world  goes  its  way 
I  watch  in  wonder  all  the  day. 
All  the  night  my  spirit  sings 
For  the  loveliness  of  things. 

But  for  lonely  men  like  me 
It  were  wasted  utterly 
AU  this  beauty,  vainly  spent — 
Unavailing  lavishment. 


Little  cricket,  never  fear. 
There  is  one  who  waits  to  hear — 
Nor  is  there  loveliness  so  shy 
It  shall  escape  a  poet's  eye. 

For  the  world  enough  it  were 
To  have  a  useful  earth  and  bare. 
But  for  poets  it  is  made 
All  in  loveliness  arrayed. 

For  his  eye  the  little  moth 
Wears  her  coat  of  colored  cloth 
And  to  please  his  ear  the  deep 
Ocean  murmurs  in  her  sleep     . 

Rustle  gently  in  the  breeze 
For  his  delight  the  poplar  trees. 
And  above  his  happy  head 
The  fable  of  the  stars  is  spread. 


John  Hall  Whedock 
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COLOR    AND    ITS   KINSHIP   TO   SOUND 

Address    before   the  Rembrandt   Club   of   Brooklyn 
By  Louis  C.  Tiffany 


X/'OU  may  readily  understand  that  a  request  to 
I  address  you  conies  with  double  force  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  your  name — that  of  the  great 
master  of  painting — and  on  the  other  of  your  habi- 
tat. For  I,  too,  am  a  Long  Islander.  Brooklyn  was 
one  of  the  very  first  spots  settled  by  Hollanders  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  and  the  settlers  were  always 
in  touch  with  Amsterdam  where  Rembrandt  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  Haarlem-Leyden-Am- 
sterdam,  that  tripolis  of  the  Netherlands — how  much 
that  is  worthy  of  the  noble  art  of  painting  do  we 
owe  to  them !  That  small  section  of  a  little  country 
— how  much  its  artists  have  done  to  uphold  the 
banner  of  color!  and  to  prove  that,  after  all,  in 
painting  it  is  color  that  must  always  last! 

But  what  you  want  from  me  is  not  the  history 
of  art  or  the  antiquities  of  the  Dutch  and  of  Long 
Island.  You  want  me  to  talk  a  little  about  my  own 
experience  as  an  artist  and  you  must  have  your 
way. 

At  present  the  main  body  of  my  work  deals  with 
a  very  brittle  matter,  namely  glass;  but  the  fra- 
gility of  glass  does  not  interfere  with  a  great 
capacity  for  beauty  on  its  part.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  often  remember  that  glass  as  a  vehicle  for 
beauty  has  a  past  quite  as  venerable  as  that  of 
other  mediums,  if  not  in  the  form  of  windows,  yet 
in  that  of  useful  and  decorative  objects.  And  when 
glass  was  first  used  about  the  Jlediterranean  it  was 
accompanied  by  color. 

When  first  I  had  a  chance  to  travel  in  the  East 
and  to  paint  where  the  people  and  the  buildings  also 
are  clad  in  beautiful  hues,  the  pre-eminence  of 
color  in  the  world  was  brought  forcibly  to  my 
attention.  I  returned  to  New  York  wondering  why 
we  made  so  little  use  of  our  eyes,  why  we  refrained 
so  obstinately  from  taking  advantage  of  color  in 
our  architecture  and  our  clothing  when  Nature 
indicates  its  mastership,  when,  by  its  use  under 
the  rules  of  taste,  we  can  extend  our  innocent 
pleasure  and  have  more  happiness  in  life,  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  the  happiness  of  our  neighbor. 
This  reluctance  to  enjoy  what  is  natural  and 
beneficent,  which  is  found  among  most  of  the 
northern  Europeans  and  Americans,  makes  it  hard 
to  introduce  any  warmth  among  us  .  .  .  but  let 
me  return  to  my  own  cause. 

When  I  got  back  to  work  at  home  and  wanted  to 
decorate  my  studio  and  home,  I  was  confronted 
amongst  other  problems  with  the  question:  What 
was  to  be  done  for  the  windows?  since  all  windows 
were  poor  in  quality  and  color !  I  then  perceived 
that  the  glass  used  for  claret  bottles  and  preserve 
jars  was  richer,  finer,  had  a  more  beautiful  quality 
in  color-vibrations  than  any  glass  I  could  buy. 
So  I  set  to  puzzling  out  this  curious  matter  and 
found  that  the  glass  from  which  bottles  are  made 
contains  the  Oxides  of  Iron  and  other  impurities 
which  are  left  in  the  sand  when  that  is  melted.  Now 
to  extract  it  is  costly;  and  so  the  glass-man  left 
them  there,  without  in  the  least  realizing  that  his 
neglect  made  for  beauty — and  the  substances  he  did 
not  purge  out  were  the  very  cause  of  that  richness 
in  the  glass  that  I  found  beautiful!  Refining  the 
pot-metal  only  made  weak,  uninteresting  glass! 


Here  I  met,  however,  the  prejudice  and  mental 
habits  of  glassmakers.  So  I  took  up  chemistry, 
built  furnaces — two  of  them  were  destroyed  by 
fire — and  for  some  time  my  experiments  met  with 
no  success.  But  little  by  little  I  made  some  steps 
that  encouraged  me.  Year  by  year  the  experiments 
that  baffled  hope  gave  way  to  better  results;  and  so, 
in  the  course  of  time,  through  hard  work  and  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  I  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  possible  to  produce  any  color  and  any 
lustre  that  may  be  required. 

Naturally  I  was  attracted  to  the  old  glass  in 
windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
which  have  always  seemed  to  me  the  finest  ever! 
Their  rich  tones  are  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  pot- 
metal  full  of  impurities,  and  in  part  to  the  uneven 
thickness  of  the  glass,  but  still  more  because  the 
glassmakers  of  that  day  abstained  from  the  use 
of  paint. 

They  had  the  few  colors  they  needed  in  the  glass 
itself,  and  that  was  enough. 

Later  the  temptation  to  help  out  with  paint  was 
the  beginning  of  deterioration  in  glass  windows 
from  the  standpoint  of  art.  It  was  necessary  to 
struggle  against  this  habit  of  makers  of  glass  win- 
dows, which  is  still  practised  in  Europe.  By  the 
aid  of  studies  in  chemistry  and  through  years  of 
experiments  I  have  found  means  to  avoid  the  use 
of  surface-painting  of  glass,  so  that  now  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  figures  in  glass  of  which  even 
the  flesh  tones  are  not   superficially  treated! 

In  Christ  Church  in  your  Borough  you  should 
examine  the  big  window  to  see  the  proof  of  my 
statement;  the  heads  therein  are  built  up  of  what 
I  call  "genuine"  glass,  genuine  because  there  are 
no  tricks  of  the  glassmaker  needed  to  express  the 
flesh. 

]\Iany  of  you  who  have  not  turned  any  particular 
attention  to  the  secrets  of  glassmaking  may  be 
surprized  at  the  emphasis  I  give  to  this  point; 
but  those  who  have  had  the  time  to  look  into  such 
matters,  will  understand  the  importance  of  the  step 
taken.  At  Laurelton  Hall  near  Oyster  Bay  I  have 
a  nude  figure  in  glass  which  has  no  surface  paint  or 
etched  parts  to  express  the  flesh,  while  the  gar- 
ments of  other  figures  in  the  same  composition  are 
rendered  by  the  artful  adjustment  of  glass  in  dif- 
ferent thicknesses.  Some  day  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  this  wor.shipful  company  at 
Laurelton — it  is  only  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
here — when  you  can  satisfy  yourselves  that  I  am 
not  indulging  in  exaggeration.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  advances  in  modern  colored 
windows. 

"Nature  is  always  right" — that  is  a  saying  we 
often  hear  from  the  past;  and  here  is  another: 
"Nature  is  always  beautiful"  .  .  .  but  when  some 
one  dares  to  say  that  on  the  contrary  "Nature  is 
rarely  right — and  to  such  an  extent  even,  that  it 
almost  might  be  said  that  Nature  is  usually  wrong" 
then  the  people  who  love  Nature  and  are  striving 
to  follow  her  lead  become  disgusted  and  more  than 
angry. 

We  read  a  great  deal,  and  we  hear  it  supported 
in   the   present,    to   the   effect   that   all   that   is   in 
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Nature,  all  that  we  see  and  feel,  is  expressed  to 
our  senses  by  form  or  by  lines.  These  discrim- 
inators between  color  and  line  put  color  in  the 
background  to  play  the  second  fiddle.  They  stoutly 
maintain  that  it  is  false  doctrine  to  say  that  color 
is  superior  to  line,  a  doctrine  set  up  and  defended 
by  certain  men  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who 
are  called  the  Romantics.  Nay,  some  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  color 
to  form  is  one  concerning  which  you  have  to  laugh 
— ^in  order  not  to  weep! 

That  is  a  very  bad  situation,  is  it  not?  But 
allow  me  to  suggest  an  alternative,  namel.v,  to 
neither  laugh  nor  weep,  but  just  bravely  consider 
the  claims  of  the  triumphant  and  cocksure  Formi.sts 
and  the  timid  suggestions  put  forward  by  a  humble 
believer  in  Color! 

It  is  curious,  is  it  not,  that  line  and  form  dis- 
appear at  a  short  distance,  while  color  remains  vis- 
ible at  a  much  longer?  It  is  fairly  certain — isn't 
it? — that  the  eyes  of  children  at  first  see  only 
colored  surfaces — the  breast  and  face  of  the  mother, 
the  head  of  the  father,  a  colored  ball  or  apple,  the 
nodding  crest  of  Hektor  in  Troy!  Color  and  move- 
ment, )i()t  form,  are  our  earliest  impressions  when 
babies.  Insects  are  attracted  by  color  (riot  form) 
when  in  search  of  food.  For  that  very  reason 
flowers  develop  color,  because  they  must  have  the 
visits  of  insects  to  reproduce  their  kind.  And  if 
the  plant  has  flowers  that  require  a  visit  from  a 
moth  or  night-flying  beetle,  why,  then  it  produces — 
not  a  pink  or  blue  blossom,  which  would  not  "carry" 
in  the  dark,  but  white  or  pale-yellow  petals  that  call 
the  favoring  insect  out  of  the  night  sky. 

The  Orientals  have  been  teaching  the  Occidentals 
how  to  use  colors  for  the  past  10,000  years  or  so. 
Their  textiles  especially  have  been  important  parts 
of  the  commerce  they  drove  with  the  fierce  bar- 
barians, who  muttered  and  murmured  and  stuttered 
and  jabbered  incomprehensible  tongues  on  a  hun- 
dred seacoasts.  In  fact,  barbar  is  only  one  of  many 
words  invented  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a  language 
unknown  to  those  who  traded  into  foreign  parts. 
The  men  of  the  East  who  supplied  barbarians  with 
rugs  and  figured  textiles  considered  color  first,  and 
form  only  incidentally.  Their  designs  were  spots 
or  tracts  of  color,  and  during  the  course  of  time 
they  learned  through  reasoning  and  instinct  that  a 
fine  design  can  be  spoilt  if  the  wrong  combinations 
and  juxtaposition  of  colors  are  chosen.  We  have 
to  discover,  as  they  did,  what  marvelous  power  one 
color  has  over  another,  and  what  the  relative  size 
of  each  different  tract  of  color  means  to  the  result 
— what  the  mass  of  each  different  color  means  for 
the  effect  of  the  design  as  a  whole! 

Take  a  textile  of  Oriental  make  or  a  wall-hanging : 
It  is  fine  according  as  the  color-masses  or  spots 
are  well  selected  and  properly  placed  in  relation  one 
to  the  other.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  European 
textile  or  wall-paper  where  shaded  flowers  are  intro- 
duced to  enhance  the  design — and  what  a  hideous 
result  do  we  get  for  that  rug  or  textile  or  wall- 
hanging! 

Now  apply  the  same  argument  to  stained  glass! 
Take  a  glass  window  of  the  Thirteenth  Century — 
do  we  not  see  at  once  that  Color  is  of  the  first 
importance  there?  With  regard  to  the  painting 
of  flowers — there  again  Color  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    In  many  flowers  their  form  is  distinctly 


a  secondary  consideration,  which  comes  after  the 
satisfaction  we  feel  in  their  colors — those  hues 
that  glow  and  flicker  and  strike  the  sight  like  the 
embers,  the  little  many-colored  jets  and  the  steadier 
flames  of  a  drift-wood  fire. 

Let  us  take  colors  as  the  component  parts  in 
decoration.  We  must  have  a  combination  of  the 
physical  and  mental  in  a  fine  decoration — the  objec- 
tive and  the  subjective  must  be  married  and  inti- 
mately blended  by  the  subtle  employment  of  color, 
as  the  composer  employs  the  moods  of  music. 

The  sovereign  importance  of  Color  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  realized  in  modern  times.  Some  people, 
unfortunate  people,  are  really  color-blind  without 
their  knowing  it.  Many  more  are  deficient  in  the 
sense  for  color — and  know  it  not.  Only  a  few  have 
combined  with  an  inborn  color-sense  the  chance 
to  study  and  develop  this  original  gift,  which  is 
given  to  many  persons  in  their  cradles,  but  is 
neglected  afterward  and  even  educated  out  of  them. 
During  childhood  form  is  the  second  thing  seen  and 
form  is  soon  made  so  important  that  color  dwindles 
and  its  charm  is  forgot  in  the  rush  and  struggle 
of  new  impressions,  new  ideas.  It  seems  to  me 
that  education  should  strive  to  keep  alive  this 
primal  natural  instinct  and  never  allow  human 
beings  to  forget  or  neglect  what  will  always  prove 
in  after  life  a  source  of  pure  enjoyment  such  as  we 
may  imagine  to  be  one  of  the  delights  of  those 
beings  of  another  world — who  mayhap  shall  surpass 
the  measure  of  human  kind  ! 

Light  is  composed  of  vibrations  of  differing  wave- 
lengths, each  vibration  giving  a  different  color; 
when  all  vibrate  together,  the  result  is  white  light. 
Were  it  not  for  these  vibrations,  what  form,  what 
lines  could  be  seen?  We  could  then  only  feel  form, 
detect  shape  by  the  tactile  sense.  Let  us  consider 
now,  whether  those  reasoners  are  correct  who  allot 
a  secondary  place  to  Color. 

To-day  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  these 
light-vibrations  have  a  subjective  power  and  affect 
the  mind  and  soul,  producing  feelings  and  ideas 
of  their  own  in  the  recipient  brain.  Light  and 
sound  are  being  studied  in  correlation,  so  that  those 
who  have  developed  the  color-sense  to  a  high  degree 
can  experience  a  correspondingly  delicate  perception 
in  the  realm  of  sound:  and  vice-versa,  those  who  are 
delicately  versed  in  sound  can  experience  the  finer 
impressions  of  the  sense  of  sight.  Instruments  are 
being  invented  to  prove  by  demonstration  the 
subtle  connection  that  exists  between  the  two 
senses  of  color  and  sound. 

Thus,  photography  is  the  image  produced  on 
sensitive  surfaces  by  white  light.  Now,  separate 
this  white  light  into  component  colors,  and  we  have 
color-photography. 

And  now  to  close:  We  are  all  at  work  toward  the 
same  ideal,  which  is — Beauty.  That  same  Beauty  is 
what  Nature  has  lavished  upon  us  as  a  Supreme 
Gift — it  is  all  about  us  to  see  and  use.  Copying 
what  others  have  done  helps  us  indeed  to  exercise 
our  eyes;  but  merely  to  copy  and  not  to  employ 
our  imagination — is  to  strangle  our  talent,  our 
heritage!  Styles  are  merely  the  copying  of  what 
others  have  done,  perhaps  done  better  than  we. 
God  has  given  us  our  talents,  not  to  copy  the  talents 
of  others,  but  rather  to  use  our  brains  and  imag- 
ination in  order  to  obtain  the  revelation  of  True 
Beauty!  Louis  C.  Tiffany 
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A    MEDIEVAL    BATTLE    PICTURE 


By  Amelia  Dorothy  Defries 

(See  paije  llj) 


THE  greater  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  London  have  been  removed 
for  safety  to  bomb-proof  cellars,  but  I  was 
able  to  get  a  quiet  hour  with  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  interesting  battle  pictures  in  the  world. 
It  belongs  to  a  series  of  three,  painted  by  Paolo 
Uccello,  apparently  as  studies  in  perspective. 
Decoratively  it  is  a  masterpiece  and  its  pure  naive 
coloring  is  delicious. 

On  a  bright  pink  ground  certain  armored  knights 
wage  war  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  seems  a  little 
comic  to  us  today,  is  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
dignified  and  humane  by  the  side  of  modern  slaugh- 
ter by  machinery.  Looking  back  from  the  frightful 
views  of  the  carnage  now  day  by  day  proceeding, 
the  atmosphere  of  chivalry  in  this  scene  from  the 
Middle  Ages  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  nobler 
culture  than  ours. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture  a  fight  of 
three  to  one  is  going  on;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
one  of  the  lancemen  is  trying  to  remove  the  plate 
from  the  armor  of  the  single  knight,  and  unless 
this  is  successful  he  is  invulnerable.  In  the  back 
of  the  helmet  of  one  of  his  aggressors  (him  with  the 
battle-axe)  is  another  important  safeguard;  it  is 
so  made  that  on  being  hit  it  revolves  swiftly  and 
forms  a  protection  hard  to  remove  and  impossible  to 
pierce.  So  long  as  this  remained  on,  the  wearer 
could  not  lose  his  head  by  sword  or  axe.  This  pic- 
ture is  probably  the  finest  record  in  existence  of  the 
using  of  15th  century  armor.  Every  detail  is 
put  in,  even  the  color  is  accurate;  it  is  not  at  all 
the  ordinary  steel  grey  of  modern  painters  of 
medieval  subjects.  Uccello  far  excelled  the  other 
Florentines  in  this  respect :  and  to  get  his  effect 
he  painted  all  the  armor  in  silver  first,  covering 
this  with  a  coat  of  transparent  colorings  in  which 
he  showed  the  rust  and  the  gleam  realistically.  The 
carefully  arranged  array  of  broken  lances  and  cast 
off  shields,  with  the  tiny  figure  of  the  fallen  fore- 
shortened knight  on  a  plain  pink  floor,  are  all  stud- 
ies in  perspective,  for  which  this  artist  had  as  deep 
a  passion  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  for  anatomy. 
He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  of  his  subject  at  the 
time  and  his  experiments,  laughable  to  us  today, 
were  valuable  to  those  who  came  after  him ;  while 
as  a  colorist  few  surpassed  him. 

The  black  horses,  painted  blue  because  they  looked 
blue  to  him,  are  especially  interesting  to  us  to-day. 
The  other  coloring  is  of  the  period,  but  even  in  this 
he  had  much  original  personal  feeling  .  .  . 
notably,  here,  in  the  grey  and  white  of  the  pale 
horses,  contrasting  with  the  dark  ones  and  with 
the  other  shades  and  tones  in  the  picture.  The 
gold  is  used  as  delicately  as  in  any  missal.  The 
orange  tree  at  the  extreme  left  and  the  rose  hedge 
breaking  up  the  foreground  are  experiments  in  per- 
.spective;  it  is  evident  moreover  that  he  did  not 
discover  how  to  make  his  background  go  back.  He 
could  make  only  two  pictures  on  one  canvas,  as 
did  his  contemporaries,  but  his  value  to  us  lies  in 
that  he  attempted  more  than  this:  for  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  what  he  tried  to  do,  he  left  a 
legacy  of  right  endeavor  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  generations  of  others  to  carry  out  that  which 


he  started.  If  modern  art  is  showing  a  tendency  to 
do  away  with  perspective,  it  only  means  that  nothing 
more  can  be  achieved  in  that  line:  unless,  following 
certain  leaders,  an  attempt  is  made  to  peer  down 
into  the  depth.s — of  the  sea  or  of  the  .spirit! 

The  picture  is  called  now  "The  Rout  of  San  Remo, 
1432":  but  it  used  to  be  known  as  "The  Battle  of  St. 
Egidio,  1416" — the  alteration  was  made  after  a 
paper  in  the  "Athenseum"  in  1907.  The  work  was 
purchased  in  1857  and  came  from  the  Lombardi- 
Baldi  collection,  but  it  originally  belonged  to  the 
Girakli  family.  It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  official 
description  that  this  brilliantly  colored  painting  is 
"a  grey-bro\ra"  picture! 

Its  painter  was  known  as  Uccello  because  he  loved 
birds — in  the  same  way  Martinelli  was  called  Arch- 
ellino  because  he  loved  some  one  called  Arley  and 
thence  we  have  our  word  Harlequin.  But  Paolo's 
real  name  was  Paolo  di  Dono  and  he  was  born  in 
Florence  in  1397  and  was  brought  up  as  a  gold- 
smith. He  was  one  of  the  assistants  to  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  in  preparing  the  first  pair  of  celebrated 
gates  for  the  famous  Baptistry:  he  was  influenced 
by  Domenico  Veneziano  and  Donatello. 

This  record  is  important  to  us  to-day  when  so 
many  critics  impale  a  young  artist — triumphantly 
they  try  to  show  their  little  knowledge  by  crying 
"he  is  not  original" — thereby  only  driving  him  to 
violent  extremes  and  betraying  their  own  great 
ignorance. 

Uccello  was  a  very  busy  painter  but  most  of  his 
work  has  perished.  In  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful panel  which  shows  that,  like  all  the  decorators 
of  tradition,  he  was  a  masterly  portrait  painter — 
knocking  flat  Clive  Bell's  silly  belittling  of  por- 
traiture. The  work  is  of  great  historical  interest 
for  it  shows  Giotto,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Man- 
etti  and  Uccello  as  the  symbols  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  mathematics  and  perspective  as 
the  representatives  of  the  beginning  of  modern  art. 
A  combination  badly  needed  to-day,  when  a  critic 
dares  to  run  down  a  consummate  artist  on  the 
grounds  that  "he  is  too  intellectual!" 

Paolo  read  geometry  with  Manetti  and  was  so 
passionately  devoted  to  his  own  discovery  of  perspec- 
tive that  he  would  stay  up  half  the  night  working 
it  out :  indeed  Vasari  says  he  "wasted  so  much  of 
his  time  that  he  became  more  needy  than  famous" — 
which  is  only  another  proof  of  how  little  some  men 
can  judge  an  artist.  He  was,  however,  better  off 
than  many  a  one-roomed  struggler  of  Washington 
Square — for  he  lived  in  his  own  house,  which  he 
bought  in  1434 — before  he  was  forty  years  of  age — 
for  a  hundred  florins. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  fore-shortening 
as  we  can  see  from  the  figure  of  the  little  dead 
knight,  but  his  enthusia.sm  for  these  sciences  for 
their  own  sakes  never  spoilt  his  love  of  pure  decora- 
tion or  his  passion  for  exact  realism.  Nor  was  he  less 
an  artist  for  being  also  a  scholar.     He  died  in  1475. 

Then  as  now  "a  score  of  men  of  genius  and  a 
thousand  mediocrities  egged  each  other  on  to  exhi- 
bitions of  de.\terity"  until  the  "entire  public 
conclude  that  skill  is  genius  and  that  skill  is  art." 
Amelia  Dnrofhif  Defries 
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GREETINGS    TO    THE    RUSSIAN    ARTISTS    WHO    ASSISTED 
IN  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY 


THE  Hudson  Theatre  was  packed  by 
citizens  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
23rd  who  came  to  listen  and  applaud 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  au- 
thors, artists  and  composers  of  Russia  on 
the  part  of  the  authors,  artists  and  com- 
posers of  America  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

After  stating  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing the  President  read  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  late  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  former  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  War  in  which  he  said: 

"Turbulent  and  untrained  spirits  within  and 
sinister  and  corrupt  intrigue  from  without  will 
encourage  dissension  and  seek  to  destroy  the 
new  democracy  by  creating  those  divisions  and 
controversies  which  paralyze  power.  Faint  hearts 
will  be  discouraged,  and  even  the  wisest  will  be 
often  in  doubt ;  but  the  power  of  democracy  will 
prevail.  Russia  will  not  divide  or  be  led  astray, 
because  the  unity  and  stability  of  a  forward- 
moving  purpose  will  be  hers." 

Mr.  Thomas  then  showed  that  a  clair- 
voyant could  have  predicted  the  Russian 
Revolution  when  Gutenberg  invented  mov- 
able type;  when  Watts  invented  the  steam 
engine;  when  Fulton  invented  the  steam- 
boat; when  Morse  invented  the  electric 
telegraph,  all  helping  the  spread  of  ideas 
and  the  clarifying  of  thought  and  the 
uniting  of  the  world  in  a  common  aspira- 
tion for  justice  and  liberty. 

i^Ir.  George  Kennan,  whose  expose  of 
the  horrors  of  Siberia  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Russian  autocracy  has  made  him  truly 
famous,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  occasion  that  our  authors, 
artist  and  composers  should  greet  their 
fellow  workers  in  the  world  of  art  in 
Russia;  he  told  the  story  of  the  sufferings 
and  official  murder  of  nearly  a  hundred 
men  of  genius  who  had  labored  for  the 
liberation  of  Russia. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University,  then  showed  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Democratic  Ideal  from 
the  day  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
when  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  through  his 
singular  power  of  presenting  things,  gave 
to  the  world  in  clear  and  fascinating 
language  the  sublime  side  of  Democracy. 
He  also  warned  our  Russian  fellow-Repub- 
licans that  personal  and  national  self- 
discipline  was  the  only  guarantee  of  the 
endurance  and  progressive  perfection  of 
Democracy  to  a  condition  to  make  it  a 
permanent,  durable  state  of  society. 

Following  the   address   Mr.    Ashley   H. 


Thorndyke,  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
read  the  address  which  will  be  sent  to 
Russia   as   follows: 

THE  UNDERSIGNED,  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 
ARTISTS  AND  COMPOSERS,  TO  THEIR  TRIUM- 
PHANT  COMRADES   OF   RUSSIA,   GREETING: 

We  rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  of 
the  recent  Revolution,  by  which,  once  for 
all,  a  death  bloic  has  been  given  to  Russian 
autocracy  by  the  courage,  the  devotedness 
and  the  wise  moderation  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  insuring  to  your  great  country 
the  blessings  of  representative  government. 

We  congratulate  you  on  this  result  the 
more  particularly  because,  like  you,  we 
are  not  merely  practitioners  of  our  several 
arts  but  citizens  of  the  great  ivorld  of 
idealism,  which  through  the  long  and 
desperate  contest  for  a  Free  Russia  you 
have  so  nobly  represented  by  your  loyalty 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

With  you  we  honor  the  names  of  those 
great  writers  and  other  artists  no  longer 
living  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
this  result  by  their  vision  and  their 
courage,  and  whose  fame  will  forever  be  a 
cherished  possession  not  only  of  Russia 
but  of  America  and  of  all  the  rest  of 
civilized  mankind. 

America  xcelcomes  your  country  to  the 
family  of  the  world's  democracies.  With 
one  master  stroke  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  people  have  made  the  greatest 
reinforcemeyit  of  half  a  century  to  the 
cause  of  popular  government.  Your  own 
cojitributions  to  this  in  sacrifice  and  ivis- 
dom  are  fortunate  omens  for  the  future 
of  your  country,  and  remind  us  that  only 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  people  can  their 
rights  be  safeguarded  against  the  in- 
trigues of  a  reigning  caste, long  intrenched 
in  power  and  secrecy.  We  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  your  example  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  shall  inspire 
other  nations  with  a  like  resolve. 

.At  this  moment,  icheji  America  is  en- 
listed tvith  Russia  and  her  intrepid  allies 
in  combating  the  last  effort  of  autocracy  to 
maintain  its  foothold  against  the  tide  of 
democratic  aspiration,  we  extend  to  you 
the  open  hand  of  fellowship  and  pledge  to 
you,  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
brotherhood,  our  sympathy,  our  faith  and 
our  utmost  and  unremitting  co-operation. 

This  address  was  endorsed  by  the 
meeting  with  a  standing  vote  and  was 
then  signed  by  the  officers  of  various 
literary  and  artistic  societies  and  others 
when  the  meeting  dispersed. 
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DEBASING    THE    POETIC   COINAGE 

THE    QUALITY   AND   FUNCTION   OF    POETRY 

By  Alice  Williams  Brotherton 


WE  hear  much  of  a  New  Movement  in  Poetry. 
That  is  a  hopeful  phrase;  for  where  there  is 
motion  there  is  life.  We  have  been  sum- 
moned so  often  to  weep  over  the  Bier  of  Poetry 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  her  still  a  living  force  in 
the  world.  Whether  through  new  influences  she 
will  be  a  more  active  agent  depends  largely,  how- 
ever, on  whether  this  much-vaunted  movement,  of 
which  for  several  years  we  have  been  aware,  is 
really  a  working  of  the  old  leaven  of  imagination 
or  merely  a  galvanic  jerk  induced  by  some  new- 
fangled electric  mental  machine. 

There  is,  in  some  minds,  a  fear  that  certain  verse- 
vagaries  in  vogue  are  an  attempt  to  sub.stitute  for 
the  current  coin  of  the  poetic  realm  a  counterfeit 
whose  alloy  bears  the  mint-stamp  yet  fails  to  as.say 
full  value. 

The  basic  elements  of  poetry  are  clear  visioning, 
intensity  of  emotioned  force  and  harmonious 
artistic  expression.  Its  vital  characteristics,  as 
distinguished  from  prose,  are  form,  rhythm  and 
imaginative  language.  In  all  genuine  poetry  crea- 
tive energy  and  shaping  art  go  hand  in  hand.  Verse 
which  lacks  the  quality  of  artistry  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  poetry;  nor  can  we  so  regard  the  verse, 
however  clever,  which  Matthew  Arnold  describes 
as  "a  flu.x  of  imagery  to  conceal  a  sterility  of  ideas." 

It  is  the  high  function  of  poetry  to  interpret  life 
and  the  world  to  the  human  soul.  And  it  must 
present  life,  not  in  a  heterogeneous  conglomerate 
of  details,  but  in  pictures  carefully  focused;  true  in 
perspective,  in  atmosphere,  color  and  form. 

In  the  debate  between  the  old  and  the  new  form 
of  poetry  I  hold  a  brief  for  "the  party  of  the  first 
part";  for  the  poetry  of  ideas,  inspiration,  of  the 
persistence  of  the  structural  laws  of  the  art — as 
against  the  poetry  of  sensations,  of  vague  mysti- 
cism and  of  formless  expression. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  Muse  has  dropped,  alto- 
gether, into  that  condition  of  "innocuous  desuetude" 
over  which  Arthur  Symons,  Yeats  and  the  Symbo- 
lists, Imagists  and  Modernists  are  grieving.  In  a 
long  apprenticeship  to  this  word-craft  I  have  often 
heard  similar  keening.  But  the  funeral  never  came 
off.  Poetry  simply  shook  herself  free  of  a  fault 
or  a  fad  or  two  and  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  I 
can  not  believe  any  new  movement  is  going  to  make 
over  poetry  altogether.  The  substance  of  poetry  is 
eternal;  the  shape  may  vary  from  age  to  age:  but 
any  attempt  to  substitute  prose-characteristics  for 
sublimated  thought,  noble  passioning  and  the  har- 
monies of  rhythm,  depreciates  its  value  and  defeats 
its  object. 

.  Poetry  is  self-utterance.  But  the  very  need  of 
utterance  implies  need  of  a  kindred  ear  to  listen. 
The  carol  of  the  bird  is  mate  calling  to  mate.  The 
song  of  the  poet  is  deep  calling  to  kindred  deeps  in 
other  souls. 

What  is  your  art.  O  Poet? 
Only  to  catch  and  to  hold 
Meshed   in  a  frail  word-mould 

A  little  of  life; 
That  the  soul   to  whom  you  show  it 
May  say  "With  truth  it  is  rife. 
This  poem — I  lived   it  of  old." 


Poetry  in  its  highest  development  is  the  articulate 
soul  of  man.  The  poet  is  a  soul  strung  to  alertness, 
in  full  possession  of  every  faculty,  whose  office  is 
not  to  "evoke  magic"  but  to  dispel  illusion,  to  inter- 
pret life,  to  weigh  good  and  evil,  to  choose  what 
is  good  and  bring  Truth  in  her  singing-garment  of 
Beauty  to  the  ken  of  men. 

The  three  things  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  poem 
are,  first,  the  thought;  second,  the  feeling  that 
kindles  the  thought,  firea  it,  so  that  it  becomes 
plastic;  third,  the  rhythmic  word-arrangement  that 
is  the  audible  or  visible  shape.  And  of  these  the 
thought  must  be  beautiful  or  real,  the  feeling  must 
be  sincere,  the  word-garment  must  be  fi.nely 
wrought.  In  all  good  poetry  there  is  the  double 
appeal  of  form  and  matter;  shape  is  as  essential  as 
substance. 

Poets  arc  all  who  love,  who  feel 
Great  truths  and  tell  them ! 

sings  Festus.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  feel  the 
telling,  the  manner  of  the  telling  is  full  half  of  the 
poetic  gift.  The  art  or  craftside  of  poetry  is  as 
important  as  the  thought  side;  and  no  honest  poet 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  what  Lessing  called 
"the  mechanic  of  verse"  and  Brander  Matthews 
emphasizes  as  "the  metrical  mechanism  which  sus- 
tains poetry  and  which  differentiates  poetry  from 
prose." 

In  the  beginning  three  factors  united  in  the  lyric; 
the  singing-voice;  the  lyre  whose  chords  accom- 
panied it  emphasizing  and  accenting  the  rhythm; 
and  the  thought  or  mental  concept  of  the  poem. 
Melody  was  thus  two-thirds  of  the  lyric.  We  have 
lost  immeasurably  by  the  loss  of  the  lyre.  The  in- 
strument and  the  chanting  voice  being  ruled  out  by 
common  custom,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  lyrist  to 
replace  them  by  a  melody  or  sustaining  rhythm  in 
his  lines;  thought,  feeling  and  melody  must  be 
fused  in  the  phrase  which  embodies  them. 

"Music"  writes  Mr.  Henry  E.  Warner  "is  the 
language  of  emotion  pure  and  simple.  Poetry 
shares  music's  rhythm  and  part  of  its  emotion, 
which  it  strives  to  embody  in  language."  But  the 
effort  to  make  poetry  usurp  the  function  of  music 
is  futile.  Words  carry  melody  up  to  a  certain  limit; 
but  beyond  that  they  can  not  go  without  serious 
sacrifice  of  the  vital  thought — witness  Swinburne's 
delirious  melodies  which,  too  long  continued,  give 
the  impression  of  a  tireless  music-box.  "The  Art 
of  Music"  says  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  "has  its 
own  nature  and  special  function  .  .  .  Song  begins 
where  words  end;  the  inexpressible  is  the  domain 
of  music."  When  the  tune  flies  away  with  the 
words  the  words  can  not  follow  on  foot. 

The  late.st  effort  is  to  embody  in  poetry  the  pic- 
ture-making, imagist  effect;  to  sub.stitute  the  objec- 
tive attitude  of  the  poet  toward  his  work  for  the 
subjective  personal  note.  Whether  this  can  be 
successfully  done  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say. 

There  is  surely  a  happy  mien  in  the  poetic  art. 
It  is  claimed  that  Emerson  was  "wanting  in  pas- 
sion," though  a  truer  distinction  is  to  say  that,  like 
his  spiritual  son  Matthew  Arnold,  he  burned,  not 
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with  the  red  devouring  flame  of  the  sense  but  with 
the  steady  white  flame  of  spiritual  passion.  But 
undoubtedly,  as  George  R.  MacMinn  has  said  "he 
conceived  of  himself  as  a  passive  medium  of  trans- 
mission for  divine  messages  to  humanity."  There 
must  be  a  mean  between  this  e.xtreme  of  the  school 
of  "high  seriousness"  and  the  opposite  one  of  the 
Decadents,  Symbolists  and  Imagists.  It  is  toward 
this  mean,  this  middle  ground  that  both  schools  of 
verse,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new,  are  conscientiously 
striving;  and  the  result  may  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

In  one  thing  both  are  agreed, — that  the  relation 
of  poetry  to  life  is  an  intimate  one.  Linked  to- 
gether like  the  Siamese  twins,  if  the  bond  is  severed, 
both  die.  When  poetry  becomes  "too  literary"  or 
baldly  technical  its  work  is  finished — so  far  as  the 
living  world  is  concerned;  it  is  ready  for  the 
academic  dead-house  and  the  English  Professor's 
scalpel.  On  the  other  hand  when  it  rests  on  the 
fallacy  of  sheer  "art  for  art's  sake,"  substitutes 
sensations  for  feeling  and  word-painting  for 
rh\i:hm,  it  degenerates  into  mere  verse.  It  must 
deal  with  the  reality  of  both  senses  and  spirit  or  its 
appeal  is  lost. 

What  Mallarme  styles  "the  old  lyrical  afflatus  or 
the  enthusiastic  direction  of  the  phrase"  can  hardly 
find  a  substitute  in  a  "poetry  of  essences"  or  a 
mosaic  of  jeweled  words  set  with  a  lapidary's  care 
to  hold  merely  a  "mental  transposition  of  emotion 
or  sensation,  veiled  with  atmosphere."  Of  neces- 
sity the  lyric  imagination  is  egoistic.  You  cannot 
get  away  from  the  personal  equation.  As  the  coin 
bears  the  mint-stamp  so  must  the  poem  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  individuality,  the  selfhood  of  the 
poet.  He  is  something  7nore  than  a  mouth-piece 
or  a  musical  instrument  played  upon  by  ethereal 
vibrations;  he  is  the  conscious  shaper  of  those 
vibrations  or  impressions  into  earthly  melodies,  vis- 
ible music,  capable  of  tuning  men's  heart-strings 
to  echoes  of  his  song.  It  is  that  "enthusiastic  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  phrase"  which  makes  for 
clarity  and  sincerity  in  his  verse.  Rhythmic  lan- 
guage is  all  that  the  poet  has  to  work  with — rhythms 
that  mark  pulsations  of  feeling,  throbs  of  emotion 
and  ivords  swept  together  by  the  intense  energj-  of 
creative  thought. 

Poetic  diction  is  not  any  particular  mode  or  fash- 
ion imposed  upon  poetry  by  an  age  or  school  or  cult : 
it  is  simply  the  natural  direct  expression  of  poetic 
thought  under  the  heat  of  that  enthusiasm  of  acute 
perception  to  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we 
still  give  the  name  inspiration;  an  enthusism  which 
fuses  emotion,  thought  and  words  into  a  perfect 
unity.  This  poetic  rapture  of  visioning,  this 
ecstasy  of  cognition,  is  but  one  part  of  the  poetic 
gift;  an  equally  essential  part  of  the  poet's  equip- 
ment is  that  shaping  quality  "enthusiastic  personal 
direction  of  the  phrase,"  the  artistic  molding  of  the 
Form  which  is  to  make  visible  the  Dream.  The 
substance  of  Poetry  is  indestructible,  its  mode  of 
expression  may  vary  from  age  to  age;  but  in  all 
its  variants  poetry  must  adhere  to  the  vital  elements 
of  the  poetic  art — rhythm,  imagination,  clean  lan- 
guage and  clear  thought. 

Modern  Tendencies 

There  really  is  of  late  a  fresh  interest  in  poetry. 
Perhaps  the  ghastly  realism  of  War  and  Suffering 


brings  an  instinctive  reaching-out  toward  the 
idyllic  and  the  ideal  to  keep  the  world  sane.  What 
Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay  calls  "song-fire  for  the  brain" 
is  surely  everywhere  about  us  to-day.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  a  new  poet.  We  want  to  keep  our  ears 
open  to  the  new  notes.     But  even  when  the 

Wind   of   |)a.ssi(in   and   of   sonj.' 
Swrops  llic  soul    alnii(r 

we  who  are  either  makers  or  lovers  of  poetry  must 
beware  of  being  swept  altogether  away  from  safe 
moorings.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  "try  all  things, 
to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

No  one  denies  that  at  times  poetry  needs  to  be 
revitalized,  that  the  poetic  vocabulary  needs  occa- 
sional overhauling,  that  certain  conventionalities  of 
thought  and  phrase  are  as  much  out  of  date  as  ruff 
and  fardingale.  When  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  says  War 
has  "demagnetized  him  poetically"  he  expresses  not 
only  his  individual  state  but  that  of  poetry  itself 
which  in  a  series  of  wanton  experiments,  of  mechan- 
ical poetizings  or  of  owlish  blinking  of  the  laws  of 
constructive  art  has  swung  out  of  its  orbit.  It 
needs  to  be  brought  again  in  touch  with  the  great 
earth-currents  and  ethereal  vibrations. 

This  revivifying,  for  several  years,  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  two  directions:  in  live  themes, 
definiteness  of  expression  and  a  fresh  handling  of 
metre  by  the  legitimists;  and  in  a  feverish  pursuit 
of  novelty  in  subject  and  treatment  by  disciples  of 
what  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  New  Movement  in 
Verse. 

The  modernist  (to  use  the  newly  coined  name  for 
the  writer  of  new  verse)  is  the  Apostle  of  Change. 
In  his  creed  a  Tennysonian  cadence  is  a  crime,  a 
moral  sentiment  is  a  weakness  and  an  abstraction 
a  puerility.  The  shop-worn  poetic  currency  is  to  be 
called  in  and  re-minted.  Mr.  Yeats's  assertion  that 
he  intends  to  employ  Ezra  Pound  to  go  over  his 
poetry  and  cancel  all  abstractions  is  amusing,  but 
it  voices  the  fresh  grapple  of  realism  with  the 
romantic  spirit.  In  an  article  "The  Relation  of 
Sculpture  to  Architecture"  T.  P.  Bennet  lately  said 
a  word  or  two  equally  applicable  to  the  vagaries  of 
modern  verse:  "The  inflated  importance  placed  in 
recent  years  upon  originality  of  any  kind  has  led 
to  the  production  of  results  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  the  result  of  freakish  ideas  striving  at 
any  cost  for  new  forms."  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
phases  art  can  pass  through.  If  the  structural 
laws  of  an  art  are  broken  the  resultant  product  may 
be  novelty  but  can  not  be  art. 

The  modernist  Movement,  which  is  really  several 
movements  loosely  allied,  according  to  its  spokes- 
men is  a  protest  against  patterns,  formulas  and 
fixed  laws.  It  is  reaction  against  the  "convention- 
ridden  medium  of  emotional  expression":  it  is 
"formal  emancipation,"  "freedom  of  utterance," 
"freedom  from  technical  obligations,"  "definite 
separation  from  Victorian  tradition,"  "greater 
austerity  of  meaning,  economy  of  phrase  and 
freedom  of  rhythmic  movement."  In  the  Preface 
of  some  "Imagist  Poets"  we  read  "we  attach  the 
term  [free  versel  to  all  that  increasing  amount  of 
writing  whose  cadence  is  more  marked,  more 
definite  and  closer  knit  than  that  of  prose,  but  which 
is  not  so  violently  accented  as  the  so-called  regular 
verse."  "The  fewer  the  obstacles  between  feeling 
and  expression  the  richer  the  literary  product  must 
be"  writes  Mr.  Arthur  Springer. 
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To  the  trained  mind  rhythmics,  verse-forms, 
metrical  mechanics  are  not  obstacles  but  aids. 
The  formlessness  of  free  verse  is  its  own  condem- 
nation.    For  lack  of 

The  toiicli  of  self-restraining  art 

it  fails  of  its  purpose;  it  is  not  poetry  but  prose 
improvisation  of  crude  poetic  thought.  Do  its 
looseness  of  structure  and  shambling  rhythm,  its 
ignoring  of  rhyme  and  its  unbridled  loquacity 
spring  from  anything  but  a  shrinking  from  what 
Wordsworth  called  "the  labor  of  art?"  The  first 
utterance  of  a  poem  must  be  swift,  the  "attack" 
assured  and  rounded,  but  the  revision  is  deliberate 
and  painstaking.  Revision  of  course  can  be  over- 
done and  may  result  in  editing  the  life  out  of  a 
poem;  indeed  the  modernist's  chief  complaint  is  that 
overpolishing    has    reduced    poetry    to    a    product 

Kaviltily   faultless,   icily   rcjiiilar,   s))li'ndi(lly   null; 
Dead   perfeetion,   no   more ! 

But  the  fact  that  polish  can  be  carried  to  excess 
is  no  reason  for  offering  as  poems  chaotic  mouth- 
ings  in  which  only  the  perpetrator  can  see  the  poten- 
tial poem.  A  kaleidoscopic  mingling  of  colors  and 
imagery  does  not  constitute  a  poem :  nor  can  we 
class  under  this  head  what  de  Gourmont  terms  "pic- 
tures of  the  intimate  life  of  the  brain"  which  are 
interesting  pathologically  but  not  otherwise. 

The  "exteriority"  with  which  we  are  exhorted  to 
replace  "Victorian  inferiority"  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  scientific  research:  as  applied  to  poetry  it  prob- 
ably means  what  Wordsworth  indicates  in  his  en- 
treaty to  the  poet  to  "write  with  his  eye  on  the 
object,"  to  record  first-hand  impressions,  not  those 
taken  from  the  granary  of  literature.  The  advice 
is  good,  but  does  the  new  verser  really  follow  it? 
In  many  instances  he  substitutes  for  feeling  and 
imagination  the  Naturalist's  bald  chronicle  of 
characteristics.  The  first  object  of  the  modernist 
is  to  "get  away  from  the  abstract,  to  achieve  the 
concrete";  but  his  verse  shows  continual  excursions 
into  the  abstract.  We  are  told  "To  intellectualize 
sensation  and  to  elucidate  emotional  experience"  is 
poetry's  primary  function  and  the  poet  must  be 
"avid  of  life."  This  intellectualization  of  sensa- 
tion combined  with  unbridled  freedom  of  utterance 
produces  some  amazing  effects. 

The  avowed  aim  of  disciples  of  the  new  departure 
in  verse  is  "definite  separation  from  Victorian  tradi- 
tion." They  achieve  it.  Down  with  law  and  tradi- 
tion! is  their  slogan.  Away  with  rhyme,  rhythm, 
abstractions,  the  "prunes  and  prisms"  of  a  cramp- 
ing decency !  Give  us  Nature  stripped — the  starker 
the  better!  Give  us  sensations  instead  of  ideas; 
sink  ethics  and  elevate  bald  glaring  Fact!  Form 
is  hampering,  give  us  free  verse,  free  even  to  loose- 
ness, to  license!  They  have  no  use  for  the  Miltonic 
muse  with 

.Sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Over  the  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Their  muse  doflfs  classic  draperies  for  a  wisp  of 
floating  chiffon,  changes  her  chant  to  ragtime  and 
the  old-time  grace  of  "woven  paces"  to  the  high 
kick  and  bacchic  twirls  of  the  cafe  dancer.  In  the 
reaction  against  the  reams  of  conventional  verse 
thronging  the  shelves  of  Standard  Libraries,  the 
modernist  develops  a  tendency  more  inimical  to 
literature  than  any  conventionality  of  theme  or  jog- 


trot of  metre.  In  his  endeavor  to  see  things  in  a 
new  way  and  to  say  things  never  said  before  he  in- 
vades the  privacy  of  the  soul  and  strips  from  life 
not  only  its  illusions  but  its  decencies.  The  effect 
is  not 


■I'o 


ee  life  elearlv  and   to 


it  whole 


but  rather  to  thrust  into  the  lime-light  a  distorted 
human  nature  and  a  degenerate  soul. 

This  tendency  to  treat  the  morbid  and  sinful  sides 
of  life — begun  by  Baudelaire,  continued  with  unc- 
tion by  Verlaine  and  still  persisting  in  de  Regnier, 
whom  de  Gourmont  dubbed  the  poet  of  the  nude — 
was  impressed  upon  the  English  "fleshly  school" 
from  Swinburne  to  Wilde.  It  is  being  grafted  to- 
day upon  American  verse  by  tho.se  modernists  who 
find  a  charm  in  French  modes  of  thought.  Now 
Franco-American  soups  may  be  excellent,  but  this 
Franco-American  verse  mirrors  the  faults  instead 
of  the  virtues  of  both  races.  In  order  to  get  back 
to  Nature,  to  reach  the  elemental,  the  primitive,  the 
"concrete"  in  humanity — is  it  really  necessary  to 
parade  in  verse  the  brute  instincts  of  the  Stone 
Age?  There  still  persists  in  the  reading  world  an 
element  of  taste  and  refinement  that  bars  from 
poetic  expression  the  animal  instincts  and  the  venal 
vices. 

It  is  perhaps  ultra-Victorian  to  claim  that  one 
function  of  poetry  is  to  refine  and  strengthen  the 
morals  of  a  nation.  One  wonders  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  rising  generation  of  the  bold  flaunting 
of  erotic  thrills  and  decadent  imagery?  The  note 
of  Sex  is  hammered  incessantly;  from  Symons's 
laudation  of  nights  of  purchased  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Masters's  "In  a  Cage"  there  is  hardly  a  volume  free 
from  the  obsession.  These  things  are  not  the 
heady  froth  of  green  Youth,  for  many  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  have  reached  the  period  of  maturity  if 
not  of  discretion;  and,  curiously  enough,  erotic 
bachelors  of  both  sexes  furnish  most  of  the  ex- 
amples. 

Evidently  favorite  text-books  in  the  new  school 
are  the  unexpurgated  "Leaves  of  Grass," Baudelaire's 
"Fleurs  du  Mai,"  the  "Laus  Veneris"  of  Swinburne. 
What  Le  Gallienne  terms  "this  body-sweet  mortal- 
ity" is  celebrated  with  gusto  by  nearly  every  poet- 
ling.  There  is  a  frankly  luscious  gloating  over  the 
purely  physical.  There  is  too  much  of  the  earth, 
earthy:  a  decent  reticence,  apparently,  is  one  of 
those  Victorian  traditions  to  be  discarded,  the  effort 
of  the  up-to-date  poet  being  to  shock  rather  than 
to  charm  his  reader.  Eugenics  has  invaded  the 
verse  of  divers  women;  maternit.v  is  given  the 
publicity  of  a  clinic  and  race-suicide  is  a  favorite 
theme.  I  notice,  however,  that  in  public  readings 
of  "Patterns"  the  vivid  stanzas  depicting  the  pur- 
suit by  her  lover  of  the  lady  in  the  "pink  and  silver" 
of  what  our  grandmammas  modestly  referred  to 
as  one's  "birthday-suit"  are  carefully  elided  by  the 
prudent  reciter:  the  public  is  not  yet  educated  up 
to  this  phase  of  the  nude  in  art.  The  tendencies 
indicated  attack  not  the  form  alone  but  the  very 
substance  and  spirit  of  Poetry;  if  such  "modern- 
ism" is  more  than  a  passing  fashion  then  the  poetic 
art,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  in  a  bad  way. 

The  appearance  of  the  Free  Lance  in  poetry  is 
periodic.  The  moderni.st  phase  has  had  many  ante- 
cedents. They  are  all  ear-marked  by  revolt  against 
accepted  laws  and  customs  and  a  spirit  like  that 
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of  Fenian  Pat,  who  queried  on  landing  at  Castle 
Garden  "Pfwhat's  the  Governmint?  Fer  Oim  agin 
it!"  So  far  the  movement  has  been  not  evolution 
but  revolution;  it  is  frankly  a  literature  of  insur- 
gency. Revolt  carried  too  far  means  only  destruc- 
tion, not  construction.  It  is  as  well  to  save  some 
useful  Victorian  traditions  out  of  the  general  up- 
heaval.    In  poetry  as   in  governments  the  new   is 


built  on  the  old:  raze  the  Ba.stile,  by  all  means, 
but  don't  set  up  the  Guillotine.  When  it  comes 
to  abolishing  Form  and  to  syncopathif/  Rhythm,  to 
claiming  the  name  of  poems  for  what  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  calls  "the  pestilent  heresy  of  prose-poetry" 
it  is  quite  time  to  call  a  halt:  for  this  is  a  debasing 
of  the  poetic  coinage  against  which  every  sincere 
poet-craftsman  must  protest. 

Alice  Williams  Brotherton 


To  be  continued. 


THE    NIGHT   OF    BRAHMA 


Faintly,  slowly  throbs  the  pulse  of  life 
Through  planets  cold,  through  fading  sun  and  star- 
The  drowsy  universe  has  sunk  to  sleep. 
Great  Brahma  rests,  his  day  of  ages  done. 

Put  out  are  all  the  mystic  lights  of  heaven 
And  all  the  lesser  lights  of  earth  put  out. 
The  tender  lights  that  shone  in  children's  eyes 
And  lit  the  uplifted  faces  of  the  flowers. 
For  aeons  stilled  a  thousand  voices  dear 
That  singing  brooks  and  leafy  birdland  knew; 
For  aeons  stilled  the  heart-sung  melodies 
That  tuned  the  mighty  music  of  the  spheres. 


Nor  once  arises  on  the  lifeless  air 

A  single  earth-born  exhalation  sweet : 

Lost,  lost  the  blossom-scented  breath  of  June 

That  all  the  wonder-deeps  within  us  stirred. 

Abysmal  darkness  blots  the  universe 

From  off  the  uncharted  bourne  of  space  and  time 


And  all  the  green-clad  worlds  of  yester  year 
Are  shrunk  to  pulseless  clods  of  frozen  clay. 

Where  now  are  all  the  tinsel  glories  hid. 
Whose    suasive    glitter    lured    the    sons    of    men — 
The  puppet-shows  by  rank  and  fame  enjoyed 
In  days  when  planets  wore  their  summer-sheen? 
Will  any  list  in  that  wide  nescience  drear 
To  aught  achieved  by  hero,  seer  or  saint 
When  pride's  last  fluttering  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat 
And  vanitv  of  vanities  is  done? 


Unmeasured  ages  long  the  Cosmic  night, 
A  million  times  a  million  years,  perchance. 
Ere  Brahma's  waking  brings  another  dawn : 
Then  one  by  one  the  dreaming  stars  awake 
And  flickerings  pale  light  up  the  embered  suns 
While  banished  seasons,  roused  from  slumber  deep, 
Return  to  rule  their  fair  dominions  lost. 


Once  more  upon  the  illumined  stage  of  time 
The  drama  vast  unfolds  its  scenes  anew 
With  monster  forms  and  countless  writhing  shapes 
That  pit  their  might  against  relentless  law. 

The  loves  and  hates  of  buried  centuries 
Reviving  send  their  currents  bright  and  dark 
Through  throbbing  veins  of  generations  new. 
And  sin  and  sorrow  cast  once  more  their  blight 
Across  the  sun-lit  spaces  of  the  world. 

So  moves  the  mighty  pendulum   of   Change 

in  rhythmic  swing  from  life  to  death,  from  death 

To  life  again;  each  stroke  an  age  untold 

That  ticks  away  a  waning  universe 

Or  slowly  brings  it  back  to  human  ken. 


Ellen  Burns  Sherman 


TOWN  AND   COUNTRY 
EMBELLISHMENT 


I  11..    1.     "The  Shakespeare  Gardes  ix   Ckntuai 
A  Heal  Garden-  iv  the  Very  Heart  of  a  ('■uk. 


WHAT    A   GARDEN    MEANS   TO   A   GREAT   CITY 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Glen  Gould. 


I  HE  Shakespeare  Garden  in  Central  Park, 
■  New  York  City  (see  Fig.  1),  means  more 
to  "the  guests  that  do  frequent  it"  than  ordi- 
nary formal  flower  gardens  located  in  city  squares 
or  parks  mean  to  the  passerby.  Those  who  enter  this 
garden  are  not  mere  passersby,  but  visitors  who 
linger  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  to  enjoy  the  rare 
beauty  of  this  spot,  unique  among  the  gardens  of 
the  world. 

This  two-acre  garden-patch  (see  Fig.  2,  page  152) 
is  spread  over  the  slopes  of  a  hill  that  lifts  itself 
out  of  its  mass  of  verdure  into  a  bold  gray  rock, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  beautiful  shades  of 
green  and  the  colors  of  the  flowers  from  among 
which  it  rises.  Thus  "Beauty  doth  varnish  age." 
To  appreciate  what  the  Garden  means  to  New 


York  would  require  a  visit  upon  a  pleasant  day 
in  mild  weather.  Those  who  go  on  other  days  than 
Sundays  and  holidays  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
enjoy  its  many  attractions,  than  when  the  thou- 
sands who  throng  its  narrow  paths  compel  one  to 
move  on  to  make  room  for  others.  To  students 
of  the  poet,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  Shakespeare 
means  anything  at  all,  the  beds  containing  all  of 
the  plants  and  flowers  mentioned  in  the  plays 
which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  assemble  and 
raise  in  this  climate  are  a  source  of  intense  interest. 
Who  before  has  seen  eglantine,  rosemary,  rue  and 
many  others  of  the  two  hundred  Shakespearean 
varieties  with  whose  names  we  have  been  familiar 
since  those  days  in  our  teens  when  the  revelation 
of  a  new  world  broke  suddenly  upon  us  as  we  began 
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Fig.  '3.    This  Two-acre  Garuex-patl 
Slope  of  a   Hill. 

to  read  Shakespeare's  works:  They  are  all  here, 
and  in  future  when  we  come  across  the  names  in 
a  quotation,  the  ability  to  visualize  these  plants. 
and  know  exactly  how  they  look  and  smell,  will 
seem  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  great  heart  of  the 
immortal  bard. 

Besides  the  Shakespearean  flowers  there  are, 
through  most  of  the  season,  about  two  thousand 
varities  at  one  time.  There  is  really  only  a  short 
period  in  winter  when  the  Garden  has  not  some 
special  attraction.  Late  in  November  it  was  truly 
lovely.  It  will  be  beautiful  again  in  April,  though 
never  a  winter  day  passes  that  it  has  no  visitor. 
During  the  spring,  summer  and  into  the  fall,  almost 
all  the  flowers  one  can  imagine  appear  here,  each 
in  turn.  Every  week  sees  changes,  as  the  new- 
comers replace  those  whose  season  has  passed. 

To  city  folk  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
having  a  garden  in  the  country  during  their  child- 
hood, this  mass  of  luxurious  herbiage  among  which 
they  recognize  all  their  old  flower  friends  is  a 
source  of  unfailing  delight.  It  is  deep  refreshment 
to  the  spirit  wearied  by  stone  and  brick,  by  the 
clatter  of  the  cars  and  the  roar  of  the  subway.  In 
the  Shakespeare  Garden,  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
New  York  papers  has  written,  "you  are  transported 
many  years  in  time  and  many  miles  in  space,"  and 
few  indeed  who  visit  it  do  not  become  its  votaries. 
Passing  out  of  the  little  gate,  many  turn  to  leave 
"upon  this  land  a  thousand,  thousand  blessing?" 

The  flowers  here  seem  to  smile  and  speak  and 
sing  to  one  whose  heart  is  at  all  attuned  to  the 
great  mother  heart  of  Nature  (see  Fig. :'.,  this  page). 
Perhaps  the  sharp  contrast  of  country  and  city, 
perhaps  the  surprize  at  finding  a  garden  just  here, 
where  every  inch  of  ground  is  valued  in  gold — or 
maybe    it    is    due    to    the    flowers    themselves — but 


somehow  they  seem  to  be  more  expressive  here. 
Here,  too,  one  can  frankly  enjoy  all  of  the  Garden 
and  be  as  foolish  as  one  pleases  over  the  pansies, 
violets  and  wallflowers,  for  here  every  one  else  is 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  Such  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  lack  of  constraint  seems  to  pervade  this 
small  enclosure  that  one  notices  a  change  in  people 
as  they  enter  the  little  green  gate.  The  utter 
change  of  thought  and  attitude  of  mind  which  a 
short  stay  in  the  Garden  brings  about  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  jaded  brain;  and  the  tired  eyes  are 
rested  and  brightened  by  a  sight  of  so  much  beauty 
and  color  and  grace,  set  down  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  teeming  metropolis.  It  is  like  a  green  oasis 
studded  with  flowery  gems  which  bursts  with 
pleasant  surprize  upon  the  first  visit,  and  it  is 
possible  to  tell  almost  whether  the  people  entering 
the  gate  have  ever  been  in  the  Garden  before  by  the 
look  of  delighted  wonder  upon  their  faces,  as  the 
first  impression  is  made  upon  their  minds.  Those 
who  have  been  before  have  a  different  expression, 
a  contented,  pleased,  "so  glad  to  meet  you  again" 
look,  like  those  who  greet  dear  friends. 

To  the  city-reared,  particularly  to  those  who 
never  get  into  the  country,  the  Garden  is  like  a  new 
world.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  anywhere 
within  their  reach.  It  is  different  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  Park  even;  and  the  children  from  the  poorer 
districts  who  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  flowers 
growing  in  the  ground,  are  rapturously  enthusi- 
astic over  them:  more  than  once  we  have  heard  it 
called  "a  place  like  Heaven."  The  brook  of  seven- 
teen pools  which  stretches  its  way  adowm  the  hill, 
lined  with  many  varieties  of  water  plants,  reeds  and 
rushes,  bears  on  its  transparent  surface  the  beauti- 
ful white,  pink,  yellow  and  blue  pond  lilies,  water 
hyacinths  and  parrot's  feather,  and  gives  unfailing 
delight;  as  do  the  goldfish  and  tadpoles,  whose 
process  of  turning  into  frogs  is  indeed  marvelous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  tenement  dweller. 

What  the  Garden  means  to  the  artists  in  search 
of  color  who  come  here  to  sketch,  setting  up  their 
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easels  and  settling  down  for  a  good  long  period  of 
real  enjoyment,  is  apparent  to  any  who  have 
watched  them  work  surrounded  by  admiring  and 
critical  crow^ds  of  all  ages.  Late  in  November  three 
sculptors  could  have  been  seen  studying  the  remark- 
able leaves  of  the  Mexican  horned  poppy,  possibly 
the  most  beautiful  leaf  that  grows. 

To  those  particularly  interested  in  human  nature, 
to  those  we  mean  to  whom  human  nature  makes  an 
especial  appeal,  the  Garden,  called  by  hundreds  "the 
loveliest  spot  in  the  Park,"  is  a  rare  place  in  which 
to  see  the  pleasanter  side  of  each  nature  respond  to 
this  magic  environment.  The  Garden  Committee, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  retaining  and 
maintaining  the  Garden  has  endeavored  to  have 
some  of  its  members  there  during  the  hours  upon 
holidays  and  Sundays  when  the  crowds  are  greatest ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  notice  the 
different  ways  in  which  people  respond  to  a  pleasant 
or  courteous  remark  regarding  the  flowers:  the 
pleased  surprize  of  some,  the  instant  response  of 
others,  or  the  gradual  thawing  of  reserve  in  the 
more  conventional  is  like  the  unfoldment  of  an  in- 
teresting story.  In  it  one  reads  w'hat  the  Garden 
means  to  each  individual.  To  some  it  means  re- 
newal of  past  acquaintance  with  old  familiar  things; 
to  some  the  revelation  of  a  new  kingdom ;  to  others 
an  opportunity  for  study  and  research;  to  many  a 
relaxation  and  delight. 

City  people,  especially  New  Yorkers,  have  re- 
markable opportunities  for  seeing  flowers.  The 
florist's  windows  would  have  seemed  like  dreams  in 
fairyland  to  the  past  generation.  Rare  and  won- 
derful blossoms  are  always  on  display.  The  Park 
greenhouses,  too,  show  curious  and  exotic  growths. 
The  various  societies  exhibit  their  latest  and  proud- 
est accomplishments,  dahlias,  roses,  chrysanthe- 
mums. Few  persons  living  out-of-town  have  ever 
seen  a  single  chrysanthemum  plant  measuring  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  with  over  two  thousand 
blossoms  all  in  full  flower  at  once.  Yet  many  per- 
sons coming  directly  from  the  exhibition  of  such 
wonders    into    the    Shakespeare    Garden    breathed 


relief,  for  here  was  Nature's  handiwork,  and  many 
persons  feel  here  the  speedy  release  which  Nature 
gives  to  the  artificiality  of  city  life.  Not  only  the 
lowly  and  unconsidered  remark  upon  this  matter, 
but  many  a  great  man  and  notable  woman  has 
recognized  and  freely  expressed  what  the  Shake- 
speare Garden  means  to  them. 

"Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature"  this 
charming  spot  never  fails  to  affect  the  most  indif- 
ferent observer.  To  the  rich  it  gives  easy  access 
to  loveliness.  To  the  poor  it  is  a  wonderland,  a 
miracle,  in  fact.  It  means  to  them  the  hedgerows 
of  old  England,  byways  in  Spain,  fields  in  la  belle 
France,  valleys  in  Italy,  mountains  in  Switzerland, 
a  sunny  slope  in  Norway,  open  lands  in  Mexico. 
Natives  of  all  lands  and  climes  and  continents  can 
find  here  something  from  home.  Imagine  the  effect 
of  this!  Think  what  it  means  to  the  farmer  lad 
from  Vermont,  now  a  noted  journalist,  to  find  his 
boyhood  wildflowers  here  on  a  day  in  early  spring. 
Think  what  it  means  to  a  homesick  girl  from 
Kentucky  to  find  a  wallflower,  just  as  in  her  grand- 
mother's sweet-smelling  garden  at  home.  As 
Shakespeare  has  said :  "It  is  a  theme  as  fluent 
as  the  sea." 

We  can  observe  at  best  only  a  minimum  of  all 
the  pleasure  which  this  Garden  gives  to  its  thou- 
sands of  friends.  Upon  this  subject  New  Yorkers 
have  been  far  from  silent:  witness  the  daily  press 
teeming  with  letters  from  delighted  garden  visitors 
all  through  the  garden  season,  and  only  the  god 
of  newspapers  knows  how  many  hundreds  of  letters 
found  their  way  into  editorial  wastebaskets — 
crowded  out  by  politics  and  war.  Still  it  was  pleasant 
and  reassuring  in  days  of  stress  that  Editors  were 
mindful  of  such  simple  homely  matters  as  the 
people's  interest  in  their  Garden.  It  was  a  deep 
gratification  to  all  who  had  labored  to  make  and 
keep  this  garden.  It  was  an  inspiration,  this 
kindly  help  from  the  press,  whose  motives  are  too 
commonly  maligned.    Its  effect  is  incalculable. 

"Join  we  together  for  the  public  good." 

King  Hrnrg   VI 


THE    /ESTHETIC    IDEAL 

By  Fr.  Roussel-Despierres 

Translated  from  the  French 

BOOK    II     CHAPTER    \~Conlinued 


To  love  is  a  virtue.  To  make  oneself  loved  is 
another  virtue  which  completes  it.  And  per- 
haps all  the  virtues  are  summed  up  in  it;  it 
presupposes  all  of  them  at  least,  because,  if  some- 
times certain  cross-currents  draw  aside  capricious 
sympathies,  what  people  love  in  us  is  kindness, 
intelligence,  firmness;  and,  to  say  it  in  a  word, 
the  moral  beauty  one  has  believed  will  be  found 
there; —  the  aesthetic  virtues  are  the  chains  of  love. 

Do  not  object  that  fir.st  of  all  physical  beauty  con- 
quers the  heart.  Who  doubts  that?  Physical 
beauty  is  also  a  virtue  which,  though  much  the 
humbler,  does  not  fail  to  offer  a  vigorous  support 
to  moral  beauty. 

It  is  a  virtue,  and  perchance  the  loftiest  and  most 
nece-ssary,  to  be  beautiful.-" 

To  beautify  oneself  should  be  the  constant  task 


of  life.  Beauty  also  is  a  habit,  and  if  one  tolerates 
in  oneself  a  physical  ugliness  which  one  can  attenu- 
ate, one  shall  not  embellish  one's  soul.    The  passion 

yole  28. — Happiness,  love,  beauty — three  essential  virtues. 

Love  is  never  a  duty,  since  the  heart  is  free,  and  only 
obeys  its  own  attraction;  l)ut  happiness,  the  condition  of 
peace — but  beauty,  the  ever-present  ideal — are  not  these  in 
some  measure  duties?  Without  question  the  one  and  the 
other  will  impose  themselves  upon  individual  consciences 
with  the  same  evidence  as  duties,  as  soon  as  the  latter  have 
clearly  understood  how  narrow  and  rigorous  is  the  moral 
solidarity  in  human  affairs.  But  one  and  the  other  can  not 
fail  to  lose  their  seduction  and  in  consequence  their  fruitful- 
ness  by  being  presented  in  the  form  of  positive  obligations. 
The  feeling  that  creates  virtue  and  that  which  duty  dissolves 
is  the  great  moral  spring  of  mankind,  and  it  is  because 
morality  only  counts  upon  itself  alone  that  it  is  prudent  to 
reduce  the  list  of  virtues  to  the  strictest  needs  of  social  life. 
I.ct   us  veil  duty,  let    us  jioint  out   the  end! 
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for  beauty  is  absolute  and  suffers  through  each 
ugliness.  An  artist  will  not  produce  a  masterpiece 
until  he  has  made  of  his  brain  a  veritable  temple 
of  beauty.  In  practical  life  those  only  whose  soul 
is  truly  beautiful  accomplish  good  and  beautiful 
actions.  Action  is  only  the  reflex  of  the  soul  and 
it  is  impossible  that  low.  tortuous  and  ugly  acts 
shall  proceed  from  a  beautiful  soul.  Must  we  prove 
here  that  all  morality  is  contained  in  beauty?  Why, 
every  immoral  act  is  a  degradation  of  life,  thought, 
the  ideal;  therefore  is  it  essentially  ugly;  and  thus 
every  one  of  us  possesses  in  himself  a  very  sure 
aesthetic  criterion  as  to  the  immorality  of  acts. 
The  beautiful  being  is  that  one  who  has  pursued 
ceaselessly  his  ascent  toward  the  Ideal.  In  truth 
the  very  definitions  of  beautiful  and  good  are 
merged  in  the  conception  of  aesthetic  beauty. 
Beauty  is  the  supreme  dogma  of  morality. 

We  should  not  like,  nevertheless,  to  connect  this 
with  a  "Religion  of  Beauty."  A  religion  presup- 
poses a  body  of  obligatory  doctrines,  rites  imposed 
from  without;  and  the  aesthetic  morality  is  a  doc- 
trine of  liberty. 

Liberty  is  all  its  method,  and  it  is  by  that  point — 
along  with  certain  philosophical  theories — that  it 
separates  itself  most  directly  from  religious  sys- 
tems and  traditional  morality. 

This  latter,  and  these  others,  in  truth,  base  them- 
selves upon  two  principles  which  exclude  true 
liberty:  obligation  and  sanction.  Along  with  liberty, 
obligation  and  sanction  reach  morality  itself.  There 
is  no  longer  a  question  for  discussion  in  the  radical 
immorality  of  a  soul  that  devotes  itself  only  to 
good  from  the  prospect  of  an  infinite  repayment  or 
before  the  threat  of  eternal  punishment.  A  great 
number  of  minds  have  disengaged  themselves  from 
the  idea  of  a  sanction,  but  scarcely  are  there  many 
who  have  freed  themselves  with  the  same  resolution 
from  the  prejudice  of  an  obligation.  The  ordinary 
belief  of  believers  and  unbelievers  is  dominated  by 
a  code  of  imperative  prescriptions,  which  conscience 
sometimes  condemns,  but  to  which  it  always 
submits. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  place  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  moral  law  and  the  civil  law. 
Civil  law  is  an  act  of  collective  will;  it  includes 
the  restriction  of  the  individual  conscience  and  that 
restriction  finds  so  powerful  a  justification  in  social 
needs  that  whosoever  disobeys  the  civil  law,  being 
a  bad  citizen,  should  be  held  to  be  an  immoral 
person;  in  fact  it  is  against  morality  itself  that 
that  such  a  man  makes  an  attack  by  violating  the 
civil  law,  respect  for  which  is  one  of  the  elementary 
obligations  of  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
less  resembles  a  collective  will  than  does  the  moral 
law;  it  has  no  other  source  and  no  other  seat  than 
individual  conduct,  and  the  man  who  disobeys  his 
conscience  in  order  to  obey  a  convention,  is 
immoral. =» 

Note  29. — The  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  majority  even 
of  the  united  body  of  our  fellow-citizens  constitute  neither 
the  reasons  nor  the  excuses  fit  to  make  us  conform  to  them, 
whenever  our  conscience  has  judged  that  conduct  to  be  bad 
and  such  opinions  to  be  false.  To  follow  tlie  crowd  is  a  worse 
thing  than  cowardice,  it  is  a  felony  against  one's  .self  and  a 
treason  with  regard  to  the  Ideal.  Insurrection  against  error 
and  evil  is  by  so  much  nobler  and  holier  as  the  latter  are 
more  powerful.  Ideas  and  morality  can  only  make  progress 
in  the  world  by  means  of  rebellion  and  refusal  to  bargain  on 
the  part  of  isolated  consciences. 


There  exists  a  profound  and  irremediable  oppo- 
sition between  the  civil  and  the  moral  law.  It  is 
that  very  fact  which  explains  their  co-existence; 
if  one  and  the  other  were  nothing  but  the  expression 
of  general  will,  then  morality  might  be  formulated 
entirely  in  texts  of  the  law  and  penal  sanction  could 
reach  all  wicked  acts.  If  the  civil  law,  while  punish- 
ing so  many  acts  disapproved  by  conscience,  spares 
a  certain  number  of  them,  the  reason  is  that  it 
recognizes  exactly  the  existence  of  an  inviolable 
domain  belonging  to  the  individual  morality.  One 
may  say  that  the  morality  of  a  being  never  rises  to 
greater  heights  than  when,  disengaging  itself  from 
vulgar  prejudices  or  declaring  itself  in  revolt 
against  them,  it  accomplishes  a  resolution  which 
in  its  conscience  it  has  decided  to  be  the  best.  And 
perhaps  there  scarcely  exist  cowardices  of  so  base 
a  sort  as  to  accord  to  common  opinion  the  conces- 
sions which  our  moral  sentiment  reproves. 

The  principle  of  obligation  and  the  idea  of  sanc- 
tion occasion  another  wrong  to  practical  morality: 
they  paralyze  good  will.  Suppose  an  orator  com- 
pelled in  his  speech  to  follow  a  plan  of  which  he  is 
not  the  author,  or  a  sculptor  condemned  to  execute 
a  monument  from  a  sketch  imposed  upon  him.  A 
hundred  to  one  that  such  an  orator  and  such  a 
sculptor,  both  of  them,  will  show  themselves  very 
inferior  to  their  own  worth!  Only  in  full  liberty 
do  eloquence  and  artistic  genius  display  themselves. 
For  a  long  time  now  the  spiritualistic  philosophy 
has  recognized  how  greatly  the  law  of  duty  has  need 
of  that  indefatigable  aid-feeling. 

"Reason"  very  justly  remarked  one  of  our 
recently  deceased  moralists,  "reason  gives  me  a 
rule;  but  it  is  passion  that  gives  me  movement." 

Rules  support  only  the  weak  wills;  they  em- 
barrass wills  that  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  There 
is  a  principle  of  sterility  in  the  rule.  It  may  be 
prohibitive,  but  it  has  no  inspirational  virtue.  Now 
moral  activity  is  verj-  well  compared  to  artistic 
activity.  It  is  inventive,  it  is  creative.  In  order 
that  will  shall  display  itself  it  needs  an  unencum- 
bered field  and  a  precise  goal  to  reach.  There  are 
two  species  of  military  courage:  the  motionless  and 
in  a  way  negative  courage  of  the  soldier  who  allows 
himself  to  be  killed  at  his  death-post;  and  the 
courage — dare  I  say  the  positive  courage? — of  the 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  Like  courage,  morality 
has  a  motionless  and  negative  will  and  a  positive 
will.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  moral  activity  really 
shows  itself.  It  admits  of  the  appearance  of  the 
soldier  who  is  marching  to  the  attack.  If  it  alone 
is  fruitful,  likewise  it  alone  is  educational.  Tolstoi 
gravely  mistakes  when  he  affirms  that  before  think- 
ing of  doing  good  it  is  necessary  first  to  cease 
doing  evil.  Abstention  does  not  reach  action,  and 
without  question  one  can  not  unlearn  evil  save  by 
endeavoring  toward  the  good.  The  absence  of  evil 
is  not  the  good,  and  on  the  contrary  the  good  sup- 
presses evil.  Tolstoi's  method  participates  in  the 
error  of  christianism  which  has  as  it  were  chained 
thought  down  to  the  idea  of  evil  and  suffering. 
Human  hearts  have  need  of  joy  and  hope;  pessimism 
dries  up  the  heart,  whilst  mankind  draws  a  continu- 
ous, immense  force  from  optimism.  Rules  proceed 
from  the  pessimistic  conception;  they  possess  its 
severe  rigor.  Liberty  turns  moral  activity  into 
joyfulness  and  makes  a  new  pleasure  out  of  every 
good  act. 
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This  method  disc-overs  a  very  strong  argument 
in  the  spectacle  of  modern  society  in  which  morality 
is  so  feeble  merely  because  in  it  moral  activity  is 
based  on  the  sterile  principle  of  obligation. 

Numerous  prescriptions  sidetrack  good  will;  nar- 
row prescriptions  enchain  it.  By  following  its 
natural  inclination  it  will  go  infinitely  farther  than 
when  governed  and  restricted.  We  may  replace 
all  the  moral  codes  by  this  formula  which  is  con- 
tained in  one  short  statement:  "One  only  right, 
liberty;  one  only  duty,  love."  A  conscience  deeply 
penetrated  by  that  double  maxim  would  have  no 
need  of  any  other  rule.  Besides,  to  establish  rules 
— is  not  that  merely  to  expose  oneself  to  the  grave 
danger  of  omitting  the  necessary  rules? 

The  ablest  casuist  is  unable  to  imagine  before- 
hand all  the  agonies  which  a  conscience  may  suffer. 
How  can  a  conscience  accustomed  to  the  yoke  and 
security  of  rules  solve  unexpected  difficulties?  The 
eases  of  conscience  and  the  scruples  of  believing 
Catholics  have  a  still  graver  inconvenience  by  pain- 
fully tearing  up  intelligence;  these  madden  them  by 
that  fixed  idea  of  orthodoxy.  We  must  learn  to  look 
on  rules  as  mere  indications;  their  persuasive 
energy  will  exert  a  singularly  deeper  and  more  per- 
suasive influence  than  the  rigor  of  coactive  precepts. 
To  sum  up:  the  simplest  formulas  are  the  best,  be- 
cause they  are  the  clearest,  because  they  alone  have 
the  plasticity  and  elasticity  compatible  with  the 
infinite  diversity  of  life.  So  that  one  may  sum  up 
aesthetic  morality  in  these  two  statements:  the 
obligatory  respect  of  the  ideal  of  one's  fellowmen; 
the  free  realization  of  the  individual  ideal. 

I  shall  not  restate  how  and  why  morality  implies 
and  proclaims  liberty.  What  it  is  well  to  show  here 
is :  how  fruitful  is  moral  liberty !  When  man  through 
education  shall  have  won  this  twofold  habit  of 
directing  his  life  toward  the  Good  and  Beautiful 
and  conceiving  spontaneously  the  acts  by  which  he 
can  realize  the  Ideal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  admirable  career  opened  to  the  activity  of 
all  his  being — creative  imagination  and  feeling — 
he  shall  find  a  deep  joy  in  the  exertion  of  his  noblest 
faculties.  Moral  effort — mere  nothing  nowadays 
and  during  so  many  centuries  past! — will  soon 
equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  our  materialistic 
activity.  Source  of  a  prodigious  multitude  of  acts 
which  traditional  morality,  with  its  narrow  spirit, 
makes  impossible,  liberty  has  an  admirable  virtue 
of  propagation.  Passion  is  the  all-powerful  motor 
of  the  world!  In  a  freed  community  Good  will  not 
be  merely  a  pleasure;  it  will  become  a  universal 
function.  Every  man  will  have  pride  and  joy  in 
executing  the  fine  actions  he  will  have  dreamed ;  an 
emulation  of  kindness  and  beauty  will  take  the 
place  in  people's  souls — finally  filled  by  an  Ideal — of 
those  follies  of  amusement  in  which  the  best  part 
of  our  energies  is  scattered  and  lost.  It  will  be 
the  end  of  the  dirty  reign  of  gold;  the  horror  of 
the  struggle  for  life  will  have  disappeared.  With 
liberty  both  love  and  the  joy  of  existence  will 
spread  over  the  earth. ^" 

Dream!  Chimera!  is  that  what  people  say?  With- 

yote  30. — Can  we  not  affirm  that  there  will  not  remain 
a  trace  of  the  moral  law  or  the  civil  law  in  the  hest  of 
humanity?  One  and  the  other  presuppose,  in  truth,  those 
antagonisms,  those  cupidities  and  hatreds  which  will  have 
vanished.  An  aesthetic  society,  that  is  to  say,  a  society  per- 
fectly moral,  would  be  anarchistic.  What  use  for  a  moral 
rode,  a  civil  code,  a  government  and  judges,  in  a  world  freed 
from  evil? 


out  doubt  every  will  that  raises  itself  above  reality 
is  chimerical.  But  one  must  not  pronounce  the 
word  ideal  when  one  fears  to  rouse  up  the  idea  of 
dream  or  chimera. 

We  shall  be  asked,  also:  where  do  we  find  a 
guaranty  of  the  benefits  of  moral  liberty  and 
passion?  Nowhere  else  than  in  education.  In 
default  of  metaphysical  certainty,  morality  can  not 
find  a  more  solid  support.  Outside  the  spiritualistic 
system  there  exists  no  demonstrated  obligation  or 
duty.  But  the  aesthetic  feeling,  by  revealing  to  us 
the  horror  of  evil,  reveals  to  us  also  the  value  of 
good  and  makes  us  tend  toward  the  good.  Edu- 
cation, by  cultivating  that  delicate  sense,  will  make 
evil  more  odious  to  us,  good  more  endearing.  Who 
needs  ask  more?  ^Esthetic  conception  has  for  its 
principle  the  continuous  embellishment  of  the  soul, 
the  other  aspect  of  which  is  the  integral  develop- 
ment of  the  individuality.  Its  force  lies  in  passion, 
of  which  it  even  foresees  the  excess,  for,  whatever 
Horace  may  have  said  of  it,  virtue  only  exists  in 
excess;  excess  alone  is  fruitful!  It  is  through  the 
will  to  attain  superior  beauty  that  human  energy, 
delivered  from  its  fetters,  will  deploy  all  its  power, 
will  realize  the  greatest  sum  of  moral  good  which 
one  is  permitted  to  hope  for. 

Now,  if  you  ask  what  guide  education  will  offer 
to  an  unsteady  soul,  we  answer:  a  formula;  not 
of  a  truth  a  narrow,  imperative  formula  but  a 
very  lofty  and  at  the  same  time  very  comprehensive, 
most  persuasive  and  absolutely  free  formula.  There 
exists  no  prefect  formula ;  besides,  every  one  inter- 
prets the  formula  proposed  to  him  according  to  his 
own  manner,  and  none  equals  for  us  in  clearness 
that  one  which  we  ourselves  have  constructed  for 
our  own  purpose. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comprehend  in  a 
formula  of  conduct  the  elementary  social  duty  of 
respecting  the  person  of  another  in  everything 
which  to  his  eyes  is  essential  for  his  existence — 
his  quiet,  his  property,  his  liberty.  Regarded  in  its 
highest  and  most  complete  form,  this  duty  takes 
on  a  singularly  grave  character;  that  which  is  the 
most  precious,  the  most  holy,  the  most  respectable 
in  a  person  is  the  Ideal.  Right  and  duty  materialize 
themselves  as  it  were  in  that  notion  of  respect  for 
the  Ideal,  and  therein  become  more  truly  moral. 
But,  of  necessity,  are  they  not  implied  in  a  formula 
of  active  morality?  and  must  one  fully  e.xpress 
them?  Without  question  that  would  be  merely  to 
weigh  down  and  complicate  the  formula. 

"Love  one  another,  that  is  sufficient"  said  a 
Father  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  everything 
just  to  love;  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  love. 
Now  love,  such  as  Christian  theology  has  under- 
stood it,  is  readily  despotic.  Besides,  all  love — 
does  it  not  tend  toward  tyranny?  So  the  brevity, 
the  so  precious  brevity  of  that  formula  of  love  is 
not  without  danger;  something  more  is  needed. 

"Admire" — that  is  sufficient.  That  might  be  the 
concise  formula  of  aesthetic  morality.  Admiration 
contains  love;  perhaps  it  is  a  more  refined  senti- 
ment than  love  and  a  step  more  elevated. 

Without  doubt,  too,  l)eing  loftier,  it  makes  us 
more  intelligent  and  better,  and  capable  of  loving 
better.  But  admiration  is  a  sentiment  very  little 
active,  and  the  free  morality  exacts  a  passionate 
and  energizing  will. 

"Make  yourself  loved!" — I  would  propose  that. 
There  speaks  a  principle  of  conduct  having  absolute 
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definiteness  and  without  doubt  also  very  sure!  In 
order  to  be  loved,  is  it  not  necessary  that  we  shall 
be  excellent,  that  we  shall  unite  in  ourselves  social 
virtues  and  private  virtues?  Would  we  be  loved, 
if  we  were  not  generous,  loyal,  indulgent,  ready  to 
help,  respectful  for  the  persons  of  others,  liberal, 
free  from  large  blemishes  and  pure  of  vices? 

A  formula  like  this  evidently  contains  the  whole 
of  morality,  since  it  implies  a  perfect  sociability. 
It  allies  itself  without  trouble  to  the  aesthetic  ideal, 
because  those  virtues  which  cause  one  to  be  beloved 
are  those  which  constitute  moral  beauty  and  render 
them  as  it  were  tangible.  It  has  one  grand  advan- 
tage over  the  mystic  formula  "Love,  and  do  what 
you  wish."  It  may  attract  even  the  egoists.  If,  in 
effect,  love  is  free,  blows  where  it  wills;  if  it  is 
impossible  to  constrain  us  and  even  at  times  to 
accustom  certain  souls  to  love,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  universal  desire  to  be  loved.  Our  instincts 
toward  tenderness  and  also — we  must  blurt  every- 
thing out — our  taste  for  domination  and  our  vanity, 
discover  a  profound  satisfaction  in  inspiring  love. 
There  scarcely  exist  such  beings  as  do  not  try  to  be 
beloved,  and  thus  doubtless  this  ideal  can  be  pro- 
posed as  a  universal  ideaL^"^ 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  conscience 
directs  one  to  raise  oneself  higher  and  break  with 
received  opinions,  go  forward  in  the  face  of  reproof, 
of  unpopularity — run  the  risk  of  dislike.  It  is 
when  we  rebel  in  this  fashion  for  the  good,  that 
we  merit  most  being  beloved;  nevertheless  we  are 
not  loved;  perhaps  we  shall  be  hated  and  blamed 
.  .  .  It  is  beautiful  to  brave  scorn  and  hatred 
in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  moral  feeling.  To 
be  beautiful — that,  then,  is  the  fundamental  virtue. 
Make  yourself  worthy  of  being  loved!  That  is 
better  worth  while  than  to  be  beloved.  Make  your- 
self worthy  of  being  loved  by  the  finest  souls ! 
There  then  is  the  last  and  supreme  formula  of 
aesthetic  morality. 

Still,  this  does  not  exclude  humble  and  narrower 
formulas.  If  life  is  an  ascent  toward  beauty,  that 
ascension  begins  with  the  most  obscure  steps  of 
beauty  and  morality.  The  formulas  we  have  an- 
nounced, therefore,  constitute  a  chain  of  precepts 
which  substitute  themselves  one  for  the  other 
according  as  the  individual  raises  himself  in  the 
art  of  being  moral.  Far  from  excluding,  they 
complement  each  other.^- 

yotf  31. — The  role  of  the  great  majoritj-  of  humanity  is 
f  o  make  oneself  beloved ;  that  is  the  morality  of  children,  that 
is  the  career  of  women. 

yote  33. — Practice  of  the  moral  formulas  may  not,  per- 
haps, avoid  all  conscientious  scruples,  although  thev  ought  to 
render  them  infinitely  less  frequent  than  is  the  case  with  the 
morality  of  duties.  It  causes  an  element  of  passion  to  enter  into 
moral  activity — which  singularly  facilitates  our  resolutions. 
But  may  not  passion  cease  to  speak?  But  at  times  must  one 
not  be  on  one's  guard  against  it?  AVhat  should  be  the  criterion 
of  action  then?   Evidently,  the  very  loftiest  degree  of  beauty. 

The  ol)ligation  to  respect  the  laws  of  society,  the  rights 
and  ideal  of  tlie  individual  is  fundamental,  and  no  motive 
can  be  permitted  to  free  a  ])erson  therefrom.  This  obliga- 
tion, finding  itself  satisfied  by  both  of  two  hypotheses  of  con- 
duct, between  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice,  then 
it  is  the  greater  beauty  which  determines  the  option;  for 
l)eauty  includes  all — morality  and  charity.  If  this  criterion 
is  lacking  there  remains  a  calculation  of  probabilities  taken 
over  from  the  system  of  the  arithmetic  of  happiness.  The 
largest  sum  of  probable  happiness  for  one  or  for  many,  in 
last  analysis,  would  be  the  mark  of  superiority  of  any 
particular  action.  But  this  is  a  field  of  conceptions  con- 
.rriiiiif  wlii.li  I  li,i|.,-  t,i  (Iriilii-nitc  M.mc  (lav  at  irrrater  1.-ml'IIi. 


-■Esthetic  morality  will  meet  with  many  foes,  and 
first  of  all,  those  minds  which  are  firmly  attached 
to  another  ideal.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  advantages  which  might  be  opposed  to  it  by 
other  doctrines:  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  expo- 
sition of  our  own.  But  it  is  necessary — and  by  so 
doing  we  shall  define  it  still  more  clearly — to 
answer  an  accusation  which,  formulated  long  ago 
against  art,  also  attacks  the  aesthetic  ideal. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  renewed  with  extreme 
vigor  by  M.  Brunetiere.  This  learned  critic,  re- 
cently rallied  to  the  standard  of  Christianism,  still 
pursues  what  remains  of  the  old  paganism  in  art. 
Paganism  adored  "the  energies  of  Nature."  These 
energies  horrify  M.  Brunetiere;  he  is  haunted  by 
the  idea  of  pagan  sensuality.  Art  appears  to  him 
like  a  horrible  rut,  like  a  frightful  debauchery. 
He  says  "art  is  a  combination  of  artifices  to 
arouse  sensuality."  The  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century  more  than  any  other  was  a  "perpetual 
incitement  to  debauchery."  And  M.  Brunetiere 
does  not  hesitate  to  qualify  it  as  a  "pander."  In 
order  to  move  us,  does  not  art  always  revert  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses?  Only  a  little  further 
converted,  and  M.  Brunetiere  would  see  in  art  the 
grand  temptation  of  the  demon. 

In  his  eyes  Nature  is  not  less  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion than  art;  it  is  fundamentally  immoral.  And 
he  condemns  beauty  even  so  far  as  to  its  meta- 
physical forms.  Plato  has  defined  it  as  "the 
splendor  of  truth."  That,  says  M.  Brunetiere, 
is  "nothing  but  an  immortal  idiocy."  And  this  one- 
sided opinion  drags  him  into  historical  judgments 
m.ost  unjust.  Thus  he  attributes  the  immorality 
of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  renaissance 
of  art.  Just  the  contrary,  we  may  affirm  that  it 
was  in  art,  after  the  terrible  shock  with  which 
philosophy  and  the  Reformation  smote  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  Italy  found  once  more  an  ideal.  Along 
with  belief  morality  lost  its  unique  support;  then, 
if  art  had  not  held  on  high  Italian  mentality,  that 
sovereign  land  would  have  fallen  from  so  great 
a  grandeur,  without  glory  and  without  return,  into 
the  most  wretched  abjection. 

In  this  quarrel  doubtless  one  must  distinguish 
between  art  and  beauty,  the  domain  of  which  is 
infinitely  more  extensive.  But  art  also  ought  to  be 
respected.  Is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  moral? 
There  a  very  ancient  question  lies,  and,  after  all 
these  discussions,  opinions  are  fixed.  As  for  me, 
the  very  question  itself  has  no  sense.  A  work  of 
art,  moral  or  not,  is  always  a  work  of  art,  and  it 
attains  its  purpose  as  soon  as  it  pleases  or  moves. 
How  could  a  moral  significance  disengage  itself 
from  a  view  of  the  Pantheon  or  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris?  What  moral  beauty  could  an  assemblage 
of  stones  contain?  Would  they  exclude  architec- 
ture from  the  family  of  the  arts?^^ 

Xote  33. — And  music?  ...  If  the  music  of  the  dance 
halls  does  not  predispose  the  soul  for  great  sentiments,  yet 
does  the  noble  music  of  Beethoven  excite  in  us,  at  least  for 
a  moment,  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  itself.  But  it  is  verj- 
evident  that  an  assemblage  of  sounds  has  no  precise  sig- 
nification and  does  not  include  any  moral  indication.  So 
that  architecture  and  music  have  only  this  effect  of  preparing 
the  soul  by  inculcating  the  taste  for  great  and  beautiful 
things,  in  order  to  receive  a  moral  culture.  But  that  is  only 
what  can  be  said  of  all  beautiful  works  of  art.  The  moral 
sentiment  which  indirectly  it  helps  to  form,  suffices,  then, 
to  justify  it,  whatever  may  be  tlie  sxibject  and  purpose  of 
the  work. 
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That  art  which  is  filled  with  a  moral  idea  is  not 
superior  in  itself  to  sensual  art.  But  since  it  pro- 
duces more  general  and  beneficial  effects  it  is  more 
complete.  Entirely  sensual  art  is  hardly  intellect- 
ual; on  the  contrary,  moral  art  is  all  thought,  senti- 
ment, ideal.  It  is  as  great  a  folly  to  say  that  art 
pacifies  all  subjects  as  to  affirm,  as  do  certain  writ- 
ers of  the  passing  diabolic  school,  that  one  should 
be  immoral  intentionally.  But  one  can  be  sure  that 
a  sensual  excitation  becomes  singularly  attenuated 
when  it  is  produced  under  the  form  of  a  noble  work 
of  art. 

Let  us  not  fear  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things; 
definitively  then,  art  solicits  only  one  form  of  sensu- 
ality, sexual  sensuality.  But  this  only  the  baser 
.stage  of  love.-'^ 

As  soon  as  sexual  love  reaches  its  integral  develop- 
ment it  creates  the  family.  Love  of  children  is  one 
of  the  agents  of  sociability,  for  society  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  them.  Thus  sexuality  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  social  life  and  consequently  of 
morality.  This  great  horror  of  sensuality  in  art 
presents  I  scarcely  know  what  that  is  morbid ! — the 
final  agony  of  that  Christian  mysticism  which  at 
times  constrains  us  still.  But  is  not  that  a  singular 
prudishness  which  proscribes  the  nudities  of  art  in 
a  society  which  tolerates,  entertains  and  protects 
thousands  of  prostitutes?  Surely  a  whole  people 
of  nude  statues  would  offend  far  less  the  purity  of 
eyes  and  souls ! 

But  it  is  necessary  to  regard  sensuality  from  still 
another  aspect.  It  is  not  an  indifferent  element  in 
the  aesthetic  development  of  the  individual.  Pleas- 
ure is  a  bait  and  moral  culture  uses  that  bait.  It  is 
the  entirely  sensual  enjoyment  of  pure  form  that 
renders  the  mind  capable  of  enjoying  pure  idea,  and 
it  is  the  joy  in  the  pure  idea  which  rises  to  that 

yote  34. — At  the  last  analysis  is  not  sexual  sensuality  the 
vulgar  criterion  which  distinguishes  the  good  from  the 
heautiful?  The  people  consider  as  good  whatever  helps  to 
insure  the  conservation  of  beings;  the  people  rail  beautiful 
whatever  solicits  or  contributes  to  reproduction;  the  flower 
is  merely  an  organ  of  generation. 


delicate  and  wise  voluptuousness  of  the  moral  action 
in  which  the  endeavor  of  the  soul  toward  the  beauti- 
ful culminates."-"' 

Art  is  not  all  there  is  of  beauty.  It  only  occupies 
a  corner  of  that  infinite  realm.  Even  if  art  should 
succumb  under  the  anathemas  of  hypocritical  prud- 
ishness or  intolerant  beliefs,  beauty  would  none 
the  less  remain  the  most  tangible  and  loftiest  form 
of  morality  and  the  purest  ideal  of  existence.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  doctrine  to  divest  a  good 
action  of  the  aesthetic  value  and  break  the  indis- 
soluble harmony  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  art  in  its  entirety 
and  all  nature  should  attack  morality?  One  fact  is 
ascertained,  indisputable,  decisive;  there,  where  no 
beauty  is,  there  is  no  morality  either! 

As  to  art,  was  it  not  an  ardent  spiritualist.  Cousin, 
who  wrote  these  lines  "Art  by  itself  is  essentially 
moral  and  religious,  for  unless  it  would  admit  fail- 
ure of  its  own  law,  its  own  proper  genius,  it  every- 
where expresses  in  its  works  eternal  beauty"? 
Every  work  of  art,  he  also  said,  raises  the  soul 
toward  the  infinite.  That  emotion  which  produces 
the  beautiful  turns  the  soul  in  the  same  direction; 
it  is  this  beneficent  emotion  that  art  produces  for 
humanity. 

Yes,  of  a  certainty,  beneficent  and  likewise  pro- 
foundly educational.  And  it  is  beneath  that  new 
aspect  that  we  shall  now  consider  the  aesthetic 
emotion.'" 


Note  35.— Just  exactly  because  beauty  takes  hold  of  us 
through  the  senses,  because  it  exerts  an  immediate  action 
on  our  physiological  constitution,  art  has  been  called  upon 
to  play  in  moral  patholog\-  a  role  still  difficult  to  determine, 
but  a  sure  one.  Medicine  has  already  olitained  some 
astonishing  cures  from  music.  Hygienists  in  future  will  go 
much  farther,  no  doubt,  and  will  suppress  or  attenuate  l)y 
the  culture  of  assthetic  emotions  both  madness  and  the  crim- 
inal instincts. 

Note  36. — Moral  or  not.  a  work  of  art  is  neither  more  nor 
less  artistic.  This  point  once  gained,  one  ought  to  affirm  that 
a?sthetic  art  includes  a  certain  transformation  of  artistic 
inspiration;  at  any  rate,  it  implies  new  directions  for  art 
and  these  will  be  moral  and  social  directions. 


To  be  continued. 


LITTLE    BLACK    SAMMY 


Move  ovah,  honey, 

Wha'd  you  mean 

Takin'  up  all  de  room  in  de  bed? 

Hyeah  come  mammy 

Clean  tired  to  de  bone, 

Whah  she  gwine  to  lay  huh  hed? 


Little  pink  nightie 

Wif  ribbon   run   in, 

Jes'  plum  matches 

Dat  little  black  skin ; 

Move  ovah,  honey, 

Wha'd  you  mean 

Takin'  up  all  the  room   in  de  bed? 


Little  eyes  stirrin'  an'  open'n  wide, 

Cain't  you  see  you's 

Ovah  on  mammy's  side? 

Hyeah  what  he  say, 

My  little  black  Sammy: 

"Jes  gittin'  a  place 

All  wahm  fer  mammy." 


David  Blair  Scott 
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LINCOLN:   APRIL    15.    1865 


(See  page  159) 


LINCOLN  has  been  represented  in  statuary  as 
"The  Liberator,"  by  Ball  and  Bissell;  as  "The 
President,"  by  Saint-Gaudens  and  French; 
as  "The  Rail-Splitter,"  by  Mulligan,  and  as  "The 
Lawyer,"  by  MacNeil.  But  no  one  had  as  yet 
represented  Lincoln  as  "The  Martyr." 

It  remained  for  F.  Wellingrton  Ruckstuhl— as- 
sisted by  Anthony  de  Francisci— to  represent  him 
as  such  in  a  plaster  group  exhibited  at  this  writing 
in  the  show  windows  of  the  Gorham  Company  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  New  York. 

Lincoln  is  shown  lying  on  his  death  bed.  Back 
of  his  bier  stands  a  winged  Fame  with  a  serene  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  on  her  face  as  if  having 
claimed  and  gained  as  her  own  that  which  America 
lost— a  great  soul.  Having  quickly  descended  from 
the  skies  she  has  placed  across  Lincoln's  body  a  palm 
of  glorv  and  a  wreath  of  immortality,  while  in  her 
right  hand,  at  rest,  she  holds  a  trumpet.  By  her 
side  has  arrived,  a  moment  later,  sorrowing  Amer- 
ica, the  incarnation  of  a  mourning  people,  also  to 
place  a  wreath  upon  his  bier.  Fame,  having  pre- 
ceded her,  places  her  left  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
America,  as  if  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
great  and  long-suffering  hero. 

Lincoln  himself  wears  in  death  a  serene  face— 
"The  end  of  nature  attained,"  as  America's  great 
poet-thinker  said,  and  looks  more  like  the  Victor 
than  the  Martyr,  the  realization  of  his  own  fine 
philosophy:  "With  malice  towards  none  and  with 
charity  towards  all." 


On  one  side  of  the  base  there  is  this  inscription 
from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg   Address: 

"THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED 
IN  VAIN." 

On  the  other  side: 

"THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD  SHALL 
HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM." 

On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  the  date  of  his  death : 

APRIL  15TH,  1865. 
And  on  the  back  of  the  pedestal  is  the  remark  of 
Stanton  on  that  occasion: 

"  NOW  HE  BELONGS  TO  THE  AGES!" 
The  design  now  is  only  a  working  model,  four  and 
a  half  feet  long  and  three  feet  high.     We  give  an 
illustration  of  the  design  on  page  159. 

It  is  purposed  to  make  a  group  one  and  one-half 
life  size,  and  to  place  over  it  a  canopy  in  the  shape 
of  a  circular  Greek  Temple,  supported  by  Ionic 
columns. 

This  is  not  a  commission  from  some  monument 
committee,  but  it  is  a  project  of  the  sculptor.  Al- 
ready manv  are  saying  this  monument  should  be 
either  in  marble  or  bronze,  either  in  New  York  or 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  some  Capitol  building  m 
one  of  the  State  Capitals  of  the  Nation. 


INVALIDED    HOME" 


A  year  ago  I  used  to  range  this  beach 

And  watch  our  ships  go  beating  out  to  sea; 

I'd  follow  them  as  far  as  eye  could  reach 
As  war-ward  bound  they  sailed  to  victory ! 


And  she!  She  bade  me  go,  but  threw  her  arms 
About  my  neck  in  agonized  embrace; 

Full  well  she  knew  all  womanhood's  alarms. 
But  staved  to  eat  her  heart  out  in  this  place. 


And  when— at  last— my  time  to  join  had  come 
Exultant  was  the  thrill  that  swept  my  heart. 

Ah,  how  I  joyed  to  hear  the  pounding  drum 
That  called  me  to  the  fleet  to  do  my  part! 


A  paltrv  skirmish— scarcely  called  a  fight- 
One  fearful  flash,  then  all  the  world  went  gray . 

And  I  awoke  to  find  I'd  lost  my  sight. 
Would  never  know  again  the  light  of  day ! 


She  leads  me  here,  then  sadly  to  her  task 
She  goes;  I  dumbly  wait  for  her  return. 

Oh,  her  dear  love  in  which  I  used  to  bask— 
The  pity  in  it  makes  my  eyelids  burn. 


She's  young  and  fair!  Another  man  will  see 
Her' beauty!  God!  a  sight  to  me  denied! 

'Tis  better  so!— My  dear,  I  set  you  free- 
Here  shall  I  wait  the  rising  of  the  tide! 

O.  C.  A.  Child 
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•I'ORTUAIT  OF  MON'A  LISA" 

BY    l.FONAHUO   DA    VIN'CI 


A  Great  Work  of  Art 
(^'(•r   lii'iii    161 ) 


ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

By    Pftronuis   Arbiter 


A   GREAT    WORK    OF    ART 


PORTRAIT   OF    MONA   LISA'BY    LEONARDO    DA   VINOI 


{See  iHuje   KiO) 


Our  Cbeed: 


The  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  for  a  sure 
evaluation  of  works  of  art  is  based:  on  rare  examples  of 
the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art  Power. 

That  is  to  say:  The  greatest  work  of  art  in  the  world  is 
that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested: 

First:  A  Subject  which  is  Socially  the  most  beneficent,  of 
interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  noblest 
in  Conception. 

Second:  In  which  the  Expression:  on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — expresses 
profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed  to  express. 

Third:    In  which  the  Composition  is  the  most  sublime. 

Fourth:  In  which  the  Drawing  of  all  forms  is  the  most 
true  and  effective  in  rendering  Life,  above  all — Ideal  Life. 

Fifth:    In   which   the   Color  is   the   most   varied   and   rich. 

Sixth:  In  which  the  surface  Technique  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, appropriate,  and  unoffensively  individual;  the  whole 
work  of  such  a  Quality,  and  so  coordinated,  as  to  insure  a 
result,  in  which  a  Subject  is  expressed  with  the  greatest 
Completeness  and  Harmony:  so  as  to  stir  the  highest  emo- 
tions of  the  largest  number  of  cultured  people  for  the  longest 
period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  great  or  trivial  in  ratio  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 


PORTRAIT-MAKING  whether  in  paint  or  mar- 
ble is  an  art  by  itself,  above  all  as  practised  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  artists  of  to-day 
to  whom  it  is  merely  a  public  highway  in  which  to 
parade  tricks  of  brush-work  in  paint  or  chisel  marks 
in  marble.  Compared  with  ideal  figure  painting 
and  sculpture  it  is  and  will  always  remain  a  second- 
class  art. 

This  is  because  it  requires  less  invention,  less 
imagination,  less  poetry  to  make  a  first-class  por- 
trait than  it  does  to  make  a  first-class  dramatic 
work,  such  as  are  the  great  works  which  serve  as 
milestones  along  the  historical  path  of  art  evolution. 
Of  course,  many  artists  who  have  made  portrait- 
making  the  main  pursuit  of  their  lives  and  have  an 
inflated  idea  of  its  importance  will  deny  this.  This 
is  because  so  few  of  them  are  able  to  detach  them- 
selves from  their  special  pursuits  and  because  most 
of  them  speak  of  their  "art"  when  they  really  mean 
their  "artistry" — their  technique  and  brush-work 
— and  so  cannot  see  that  Rembrandt's  artistry 
is  not  art  a  all  but  mere  skill — and  that  what 
makes  some  of  his  portraits  so  very  fine  is  not 
only  his  painting  skill  but  his  remarkable  ability 
to  invest  his  works  with  beauty  of  design — design 
of  line  and  design  of  color-scheme — which  lift  them 
out  of  the  class  of  mere  portraits  and  put  them 
into  the  class  of  imaginative  pictures;  one  or  two 
of  them  are,  in  addition,  so  searchingly  interpreta- 
tive as  to  raise  them  to  the  plane  of  expressive  art. 
Of  course,  such  portrait  groups  as  Velasquez's 
"Surrender  of  Breda"  and  Rembrandt's  "Syndics  of 


the  Drapers"  and  Hals's  "Banquet  Portraits"  are 
superbly  expressive  creations  which  command  our 
highest  admiration. 

But  while  they  do  rouse  the  admiration  of  our 
intellect,  they  never  command  the  homage  of  our 
soul  which  is  a  higher  experience  than  mere  admi- 
ration of  the  mind. 

It  is  this  which  so  many  of  our  artists  never 
learn  until  it  is  too  late.  They  imagine  that  when 
they  have  surprised  or  astonished  us  by  their 
dexterity  or  even  make  a  decoratively  charming 
composition,  they  have  won  a  great  victory,  when 
in  truth  they  have  not  reached  even  the  outskirts 
of  the  inner  sanctum  where  sits  enthroned  our  ego 
ever  on  the  alert  and  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
lifting  and  awe-inspiring  emotions  such  as  make  life 
for  a  man  of  fine  culture  really  worth  while.  This 
is  largely  due  also  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
artists  are  mere  dilettanti  who  have  hugged  to 
their  breasts  the  childish  and  parasitical  notion 
that  an  artist  should  never  think  of  making  any 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  public — which  is  only  another 
name  for  the  universal  consciousness;  that  he 
should  think  only  of  expressing  himself  in  his  owti 
way ;  to  paint,  carve  and  write  when  he  wants,  what 
he  wants  and  how  he  wants,  and  if  the  public  does 
not  like  his  work  it  can  pass  it  by,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  a  truly  great  artist  will  never  be  content 
to  simply  amuse  himself  with  merely  expressing  his 
own  capricious  emotions  like  a  Hottentot  playing 
on  a  sand  pile  in  the  African  jungle,  but  who  will 
ever  have  before  him  the  social  soul  with  an  ever- 
burning desire  to  stir  the  emotions  of  mankind,  to 
captivate  it  by  producing  works  which  as  Taine 
truly  said  will  forcefully  appeal  both  to  the  humble 
and  great.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  call 
any  portrait  picture  a  sublime  creation,  unless  we 
except  Leonardo's  "Last  Supper"  as  a  collection  of 
portraits  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Therefore,  in  our  analyses  this  month  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  portraits. 

One  of  the  greatest  portraits  of  all  time  and 
perhaps  the  most  mysterious  and  curiosity-arous- 
ing is  Leonardo's  "Mona  Lisa"  or  as  it  is  often 
called  "La  Joconde."    Why  is  this  a  great  portrait? 

In  the  first  place  the  whole  work  radiates  a  cer- 
tain distinction,  all  is  refined  and  uncommon;  one 
feels  the  lady  is  a  born  aristocrat.  Briefly  Leonardo 
conceived  this  portrait  on  a  lofty  plane  as  befits  an 
artist  who  feels  that  true  democracy  in  life  and  art 
means  the  people  plus  the  aristocracy,  refinement 
plus  power.  This  distinction  of  conception  was 
already  settled  upon  in  his  mind  before  he  began  to 
compose  this  picture. 

Second,  having  conceived  his  portrait  on  a  high 
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aristocratic  plane,  he  began  the  expression  of  that 
distinction  by  giving  it  a  monumental  lifting 
character  by  composing  it  in  a  triangular  or  pyra- 
midal mass,  the  two  folded  arms  making  the  base 
line  of  the  triangular  contour.  It  is  this  pyramidali- 
zation  which  invests  the  picture  with  that  perennial 
lifting  power  which  we  cannot  escape  and  helps 
to  give  it  its  eternal  distinction  and  nobility. 

Third,  but  what  makes  it,  to  most  persons,  the 
most  mysterious  portrait  in  the  world  is  the  expres- 
sion on  the  face  which,  to  most  people,  is  unfathom- 
able, but  in  reality  is  not  mysterious  at  all,  since  it  is 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  a  triune  mental 
state  made  up  of  kindly  humor,  penetrating  ques- 
tioning and  feminine  skepticism,  a  state  of  mental 
alertness  aroused  in  the  soul  of  a  highly  intellectual 
and  exquisitely  refined  woman  by  her  wondering 
whether  Leonardo's  declaration  of  admiration  for 
her  was  really  true  or  merely  polite  flattery.  This 
is  all  there  is  to  the  mystery. 

But  what  makes  the  portrait  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  world — in  some  respects — is  the  unapproached 
power  with  which  this  mental  state  was  expressed 
by  Leonardo — by  a  skill  of  drawing  more  consum- 
mate, a  modeling  more  masterful  and  perfect  than 
we  find  in  any  portrait  by  even  Rembrandt  or 
Velasquez. 

Notice  the  budding  smile  in  the  raised  left  side  of 
the  mouth,  notice  the  penetrating  power  of  the  deep, 
dark  and  astonishingly  well-placed  eyes  and  notice 
the  skepticism  lurking  in  the  lower  eyelids  as  with 
aroused  inquisitiveness  and  doubt  she  searches  the 
soul  of  Leonardo  who  said,  perhaps :  "You  are 
to-day  divinely  charming!" 

But  no  matter  how  it  occurred,  it  is  certain  that 
Leonardo  roused  this  mental  state  in  his  sitter, 
saw  it,  was  highly  emotioned  by  it  and  the  impact 
of  the  impression  was  powerful  enough  to  make  it 
unforgetable  to  his  great  mind  with  its  wonderful 
visualizing  power.  Taking  an  oath  in  heaven  that 
he  would  forever  fix  that  mental  state  on  his 
canvas,  he  worked  on  it  for  four  years  until  he 
triumphed  and  endowed  the  world  with  a  gem  of 
living  art  second  to  none  among  all  the  portraits 
of  the  world. 

Is  the  Mona  Lisa  beautiful?  Yes  and  no.  She 
is  not  beautiful  to  those  who  by  instinct  look  for  a 
fleshy  beauty;  her  features  are  too  irregular,  too 
delicate  and  unsensual ;  but  to  such  as  love  a  certain 
amount  of  sensuousness,  yet  long  for  spirituality 
and  intellect  in  an  othei-wise  physically  strong 
woman,  she  has  a  profound  and  abiding  fascination. 

This  portrait  is  another  proof  among  the  many 
Leonardo  gave,  that  the  power  of  expressing  with 
profundity  of  expression  on  the  face  of  a  figure. 


of  that  emotion  which  the  figure  is  supposed  to 
express,  is  the  most  necessary  and  therefore  the 
highest  element  of  art  power.  Therefore,  this  con- 
summate masterpiece  coupled  with  his  "Last  Supper" 
lifts  Leonardo  to  that  pinnacle  where  dwell  only 
the  great  artists  of  the  world.  Further,  I  repeat, 
this  expression  is  obtained  by  the  marvelous  draw- 
ing and  modeling  of  Leonardo. 

Fifth,  as  to  color:  there  remains  little  to  be  said 
since  it  has  sombered  somewhat  with  age.  But  we 
can  say  that  the  chosen  color-scheme,  a  warm 
gray — scheme — harmonized,  as  it  should,  with  the 
person  and  the  mental  state  Leonardo  aimed  to 
portray. 

Sixth  and  last:  the  technique  or  painting  is  of 
that  impersonal  kind  which  makes  it  seem  as  if 
any  consummate  artist  might  have  painted  it;  and 
yet  it  is  personal  enough  to  force  us  to  feel  that 
no  other  artist  painted  in  just  that  manner. 

Therefore  Leonardo  here  in  this  portrait  wins 
out  in  every  element  of  art  power  and  distances 
nearly  all  of  his  competitors  in  the  history  of  the 
art  of  portraiture. 

Not  only  does  the  "Mona  Lisa"  suggest  Mona  Lisa 
searching  the  soul  of  the  great  Leonardo  while 
he  painted  her,  and  with  whom  she  was,  most 
likely,  also  discreetly  in  love,  but  she  typifies  the 
eternal  feminine,  ever  kindly,  even  when  most  pes- 
simistic, eternally  inquisitive  even  when  most  cer- 
tain, and  ever  skeptical  even  when  most  optimistic. 
Thus  she  is  at  once  a  type  of  a  particular  transient 
woman  and  a  symbol  of  the  everlasting  feminine. 
Hence  she  at  once  makes  an  individual  and  universal 
appeal. 

Thus  in  this  case  Leonardo  lifted  portrait-making 
out  of  the  category  of  merel.v  representative  art, 
beyond  which  few  portraits  ever  go  and  places 
it  in  the  highest  category,  that  of  expressive  art; 
and  he  did  his  largely  by  spurning  all  childish 
stunts  in  "artistry"  and  those  pitiably  petty  and 
"temperamental"  and  "personal"  tricks  of  an  egotis- 
tic and  parading  mannerism  so  dear  to  the  vaude- 
ville craftsman.  And  he  did  it  finally  with  such 
rare  and  subtle  power  that  the  "Mona  Lisa"  will  ever 
seem  mysterious  to  those  who  cannot  penetrate 
beyond  the  surface  of  things,  but  for  those  who  see 
deeply  he  made  of  it  not  only  a  mere  decorative 
record  of  a  person,  but  a  beautiful  poetic  creation 
which  across  the  centuries  has  roused  the  emotions 
of  prince,  priest  and  peasant. 

That  is  why  it  is  great  and  why  it  will  always 
remain  as  a  model  for  every  portrait  artist  who 
wishes  to  achieve  a  place  in  the  affections  of  people 
to  whom  poetic  and  spiritual  art  makes  a  supreme 
appeal. 


A   CLEVER    WORK    OF   ART 
PORTRAIT   OF   A    MAN.'    BY    FRANZ    HALS 

{s,'c  /),.„,.  i(i:i) 


WE  are  ever  trying  to  decide  which  is  the 
best  thing  on  this  earth.  So  we  are  always 
trying  to  give  every  artist  his  due  place 
as  well  as  every  piece  of  art  its  true  rank.  It  is 
inevitable  that  we  do  this,  even  though  the  stupid 
do  object  to  our  doing  so.  But  there  is  no  opinion 
uttered  in  the  world  that  some  one  will  not  object 
to,  because  there  are  so  many  abnormal  men  born 
every   hour   whose   chief   delight    in    life    is   to    be 


"agin  the  guvermint"  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  ego-mania  drives  them  to  be  different, 
simply  in  order  to  single  themselves  out  from  what 
they  are  so  pleased  to  call  the  "herd." 

However,  these  people  are  necessary.  For  like 
thorns  on  roses  which  force  us  to  approach  and 
handle  with  care  those  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers, 
these  objectors  force  us  to  make  sure  of  our  ground 
and  bolster  up  our  opinions  with  sound  logic  before 
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we  launch  them.  But  from  some  of  these  objectors 
"on  principle"  to  all  universal  decisions  come  our 
criminals  in  life  as  well  as  our  anarchists  in  every 
field  in  science,  philosophy  and  art,  because  they 
object  to  all  standards,  since  all  standards  mean 
restraint  against  that  running-amuck  license  which 
says  that  one  artist  is  as  good  as  another.  There- 
fore many  artists  will  not  agree  when  we  say  Hals 
was  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  portrait  painters. 
But  we  will  say  so  nevertheless.  He  does  not  reach 
the  highest  flight  of  Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  Holbein, 
Velasquez  and  Titian  as  a  portraitist  when  it  comes 
to  the  power  of  profoundly  expressing  on  a  face  the 


Notice  the  apparent  ease  and  real  dexterity  with 
which  he  put  on  the  color  (|uickly  with  one  stroke, 
never  to  touch  it  again.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  is  truly  admirable,  although  the  point  of  view- 
is  petty.  And  that  he  himself  considered  it  only 
admirable  and  not  exalting  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  he  avoided  this  flip,  easy  and  snappy  cleverness 
in  his  greater  pictures,  and  the  more  important 
the  picture  he  painted,  the  less  of  this  painting 
"stunting"  do  we  find. 

Then  why  do  our  modern  portrait  painters  for- 
get this  truth  and  aim  to  imitate  only  the  cleverness 
of    Hals    and    other   clever   portrait    painters    and 
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A  Clever  Work  of  Art 


character  of  the  individual  and  the  emotions  which 
he  is  supposed  to  feel  at  a  given  moment.  As  a 
decorative  portrait  painter,  he  is  equal  to  any. 
But  the  decorative  element  of  art  is  secondary 
to  the  element  of  emotional  expression.  This 
snappy,  dashy,  splashy,  premier-coup  little  picture 
which  we  show  here  is  not  one  of  his  great  works; 
it  is  one  of  his  merely  clever  creations.  But  it  is 
very  clever. 


ignore  the  higher  goal  they  aimed  at  and  reached 
in  their  loftiest  moments  when  they  were  the  most 
highly  emotioned  by  their  subjects?  Are  our 
painters  so  commonplace  that  they  cannot  see  the 
difference  between  merely  clever  and  great  crafts- 
manship? If  they  do  see  it,  why  are  they  so 
mediocre  that  they  will  not  rise  to  the  higher  plane 
to  which  those  men  generally  repaired? 

The   spla.shes   of   paint   on   this   canvas   of   Hals 
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at  first  flush  surprize  us  and  titillate  our  mind. 
But  in  the  long  run  they  weary  us  and  we  begin 
to  long  for  something  less  superficial,  less  surface 
song-and-dance  brush-whacking  and  we  seek  a 
more  reposeful  craftsmanship,  such  as  will  allow 
us  to  get  beneath  the  surface  and  penetrate  into 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  person  portrayed. 

When  will  our  public  demand  from  our  artists 
work  that  is  more  than  merely  clever? 

Compare  the  face  in  this  "Portrait  of  a  Man" 
by  Hals  with  the  "Mona  Lisa" ;  notice  that  the 
play  of  mental  life  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  in 
that  marvel  of  life  realization  by  Leonardo.  The 
upraised  hand  poorly  "flung  in"  with  the  brush 
becomes  very  disturbing  as  we  gradually  get  into 
the  picture.  This  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader 
by  covering  this  hand  with  the  thumb. 

Hals  made  a  number  of  these  clever  pictures  and 
they  have  all  been  a  source  of  evil  in  art.  Because 
those  artists  who  could  not  draw  correctly  or  were 
too  lazy  to  do  so  and  preferred  to  cater  to  our 
innate  love  of  flip  and  dexterity  have  always  found 


a  justification  for  painting  badly  the  hands  of 
their  portraits,  even  when  the  face  was  fairly  well 
painted,  thus  attracting  the  attention  of  the  mind 
to  the  hands  away  from  the  face,  which  should  not 
be.  How  different  in  this  respect  is  the  wonderful 
portrait  of  M.  Bertin  in  the  Louvre  by  Ingres 
where  the  hands  are  so  wonderfully  realized  that 
the  mind  glides  from  them  and  goes  to  the  equally 
wonderfully  realized  face;  they  never  draw  the  at- 
tention away  from  the  face  because  there  are  no 
questions  to  be  asked  about  the  incomplete  and 
slurred  hands. 

We  do  not  ask  that  our  painters  paint  like  Leo- 
nardo or  any  one  else.  We  rather  prefer  that  they 
should  not  imitate  any  one.  Let  them  be  themselves ! 
But  if  they  must  be  "suicides  by  imitation"  as 
Emerson  said,  let  them  at  least  imitate  Leonardo, 
Rembrandt,  Holbein,  Velasquez  and  even  Hals — but 
at  their  best,  not  at  their  worst;  imitate  them  in 
their  truly  great  works,  and  not  make  a  fetish  of 
their  clever  stunts  and  imitate  only  those,  because, 
perhaps,  they  are  so  easily  imitated. 


A   TRIVIAL   WORK   OF  ART 

'PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  MAN,"  DY  DENNER 


MANY  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  have  no- 
ticed  this   picture   in   the   long   gallery    in 
the   Louvre.     It   is   a   work   of   art   which 
in  a  mechanical  way  is  a  marvel  of  painting,  and 


would  be  a  great  masterpiece — if  the  mere  realistic 
copying  of  wrinkles,  a  stubbled  beard  and  a  fur 
collar  were  the  highest  aims  in  a  portrait.  But 
the  work  is  so  evidently  a  patient,  mechanical  copy- 
ing the  trivial  side  of  a  studio  model,  it  is  so 
much  like  a  realistic  still-life  painting  ex- 
pressive of  nothing  but  the  superficial  things 
— wrinkles  and  a  beard  with  every  hair  put  in 
with  marvelous  precision  and  patience — that  it 
seems  trivial  in  spite  of  being  in  some  ways 
remarkable  as  mere  painting. 

The  reason  why  we  give  this  work  only 
our  wonderment  and  not  even  our  admira- 
tion is  because  it  lacks  that  indefinable  some- 
thing called  "life."  And  this  results  from  its 
lack  of  perfect  drawing.  When  we  look  at 
it  carefully  we  will  notice  that  the  eyes  are 
too  far  apart  and  look  in  different  directions 
and  that  the  ear  is  set  back  too  for.  By 
covering  the  ear  with  the  thumb  you  will 
find  the  face  already  more  life-like. 

Evidently  Denner,  like  so  many  other 
artists,  could  draw  an  ear  by  itself  mar- 
velously  well.  But  he  could  not  draw  it— in 
relation  to  the  whole  head.  He  could  paint 
fur  and  every  other  detail  in  a  marvelously 
detailed  way,  but  when  it  came  to  drawing 
or  painting  the  whole  head  with  everything 
in  its  place,  by  properly  constructing  it  he 
made  mistakes  by  sacrificing  the  great  to 
the  trivial  side  of  his  problem.  That  is  why 
in  spite  of  its  many  admirable  technical 
qualities  this  work  is  trivial. 


'I'oHTKAiT  OF  AS  Old  Man"  iiv   11^;^ 
A   Trivial  Work  of  Art. 
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A   DEGENERATE    WORK    OF    ART 
A   PORTRAIT   OF   HIMSELF.'    BY   VAN    GOGH 


HERE  we  have  a  work  of  art  which  is  so  self 
evidently  a  degenerate  work  by  a  degenerate 
artist  that  we  need  scarcely   say  anything 
about  the  inept  creation! 

But  that  would  be  letting  him  off  too  easy.  This 
reproduction 
is  from  one  of  a 
set  of  sumptu- 
ously published 
photographs  of 
others  of  his 
works  hawked 
about  by  dealers 
in  ultra-modern- 
istic art  for  the 
purpose  of  show- 
ing what  these 
modernistic  "mas- 
ters" are  doing  to 
glorify  life  and 
art  and  who  call 
themselves  "Les 
Fauves"  —  "The 
Wild  Beasts"! 

It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  we  were  to 
meet  in  our 
d  r  e  a  ms  such  a 
villainous  looking 
j  a  i  1-b  i  r  d  with 
such  a  deformed 
Neanderthal  skull, 
degenerate  ears, 
Choctaw  cheeks, 
Chinese  eyes, 
hobo  beard,  and 
insane  glare,  it 
would  certainly 
give  us  a  night- 
mare. 

The  drawing  of 
this  screed  is  so 
childish  that  it  is 
an  affront  to  the 
intelligence  of  the 
world  to  publish  photographs  of  it  in  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  a  busy  public  to  this  monstrosity. 
But  some  publishers  are  just  as  degenerate  as  some 
art  dealers,  publishing  anything,  however  vile,  so 
long  as  it  is  sensational  and  there  is  money  in  it. 


\     I'OHTRAIT   OF    HiMSKI.f"    BV    VaX    C 

./  Deijenerate  Work  of  Art 


Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  Van  Gogh  did 
not  look  like  this  "wild  man."  But  having  become 
an  intellectual  and,  perhaps,  a  moral  degenerate, 
he  thought  he  saw  himself  thus  or  that  he  ought 
to  look  thus  misshapen  and  so  painted  himself  as 

here  represented. 
How  the  great 
Leonardo  would 
groan  if  he  were 
alive  and  s  a  w 
this  silly  portrait 
printed  close  to 
his  own  fine  work 
in  this  magazine! 
Nor  would  we 
print  it  if  it  were 
not  for  the  sake 
of  helping  along 
the  work  of  giv- 
ing our  American 
public  clear 
standards  by 
which  to  guide 
itself  through  the 
bewildering 
of  the  Eesthetic  fog 
so  cunningly  cre- 
ated by  the  "cut- 
tle-fish" and  the 
"wild  mules"  in 
the  world  of  art 
— the  former  be- 
clouding the  wa- 
ter by  squirting 
out  inky  matter 
and  the  others  by 
kicking  up  dust, 
so  as  to  prevent 
as  many  as  possi- 
ble from  seeing 
clearly  their 
tricks  as  they  la- 
bor to  bunco  the 
world  by  every 
means  that  a 
Mephistophelian  imagination  can  conjure  up.  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  expose  these  degenerates  in  any 
other  way  than  by  publishing  their  weird  creations 
and  comparing  them  with  the  great  works  of  the 
master  artists  of  the  past. 


THE  FIRST  INTELLIGIBLE  ANSWER 

Several  people,  says  Mr.  Don  Marquis  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  have  asked  us  to  tell  them 
just  exactly  what  this  Vorticist  movement  in  art  is. 

Vorticism,  is  the  result  when  Cubism  and  Futur- 
ism rush  into  a  vacuum  from  opposite  sides,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre. 

They  collide  and  whirl,  producing  something  like 
a  maelstrom  in  a  turpentine  bottle. 

The  harder  they  hit  the  faster  they  whirl. 

The  faster  they  whirl,  the  more  vortex  there  is. 

And  the  more  vortex  there  is,  the  more  vertigo. 


Some  would  define  a  Vorticist  production  as  a 
vacuum  surrounded  by  vertigo  in  motion. 

The  vacuum  temporarily  broken  up  when  Cubism 
and  Futurism  meet  soon  reestablishes  itself  when 
the  whirl  begins. 

The  faster  the  whirl,  the  less  there  is  in  the  calm 
spot  in  the  centre — ^the  more  vacant  the  vacuum. 

This  is  the  scientific  explanation. 


Intellectually  speaking,  Vorticism  is  a  revolving 
guess  pivoted  on  nothing. 

And  there  is  a  great  mechanical  and  philosophical 
idea  behind  that.  The  less  pivot  you  have  the 
less  friction  you  have  and  the  faster  you  revolve. 

And  if  the  pivot  is  nothing  at  all,  the  friction  is 
absolutely  nil.  The  result  being  that  the  speed  of 
the  revolution  may  become  infinite. 

Thus  we  get  another  notion  of  Vorticism — Vor- 
ticism is  the  «th  power  of  vertigo;  vertigo  in  the 
infinite  degree. 

The  fellow  who  got  it  up,  whoever  he  was,  had 
been  looking  at  the  universe,  and  he  had  stared  at 
it  so  long  that  he  finally  saw  the  centre  of  it^saw 
the  whole  thing  spinning  round  and  round  and  saw 
the  absolutely  calm  spot  that  it  was  spinning  on, 
the  only  motionless  thing  in  a  cosmos  the  remainder 
of  which  couldn't  stop  if  it  wanted  to;  and  after  he 
had  looked  at  that  calm  spot,  that  pivot  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  while,  he  saw  that  it  wasn't  there  at  all, 
for  it  couldn't  be  there;  it  is  too  little  to  be  there. 
And  then  he  said  to  himself:  This  is  a  great  dis- 
covery. I  will  either  make  a  new  religion  of  it  or  a 
new  art. 

And  he  tossed  up  a  quarter,  and  it  came  down 
heads,  and  so  he  made  a  new  art  out  of  it. 


Having  told  you  what  Vorticism  is,  we  must  go 
on  and  tell  you  how  to  look  at  it. 

Don't  look  at  it  from  the  outside.  You  won't 
see  anything  at  all  if  you  do  that. 

Put  yourself  at  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  sit  down 
on  the  pivot  at  the  middle  of  the  universe,  place 
yourself  in  imagination  at  the  imaginary  axis  of 
the  cosmos,  and  watch  what  spins  past  you.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  look  at  it  without  becoming  con- 
fused.    If  you  try  to  look  at  it  in  any  other  way 


you  will  be  drawn  into  the  eternal  swirl  revolving 
around  the  centre,  and  will  become  a  part  of  that 
swirl,  and  you  will  go  so  fast  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  fix  your  eye  upon  anything. 

The  only  way  to  look  at  any  art  nowadays  is  to 
remain  calm  in  the  midst  of  revolution. 

The  Vorticists,  having  based  themselves  upon  the 
universe  itself,  will  last  as  long  as  the  universe 
does.  And  the  universe  couldn't  die  (poor  thing!) 
if  it  wanted  to.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  art  the  absolute  has  been  discovered  and  utilized. 


But  merely  the  will  to  understand  it  will  not  help 
you  a  great  deal  unless  you  know  how  to  put  your- 
self in  the  proper  mood.  To  attain  the  proper  mood, 
you  must  close  your  eyes  and  reflect  upon  how  much 
universe  there  is,  and  how  fast  it  is  spinning,  until 
you  get  dizzy.  Dizzier  and  dizzier  you  will  get,  as 
you  revolve  with  it,  in  imagination.  And  finally 
your  dizziness  will  leave  you,  because  all  your  ideas 
will  be  sucked  out  of  your  head  by  the  motion  of 
the  universe.  When  this  happens,  and  there  is  a 
complete  vacuum  where  your  mind  was,  that  vacuum 
rushes  and  joins  itself  with  the  central  and  pivotal 
vacuum  of  the  universe  .  .  .  and  then  you  are  in 
the  right  position  from  which  to  look  at  Vorticist 
art. 


Which  brings  us  to  another  great  law: Any  num- 
ber of  vacuums  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time. 

Provided,  of  course,  that  the  large.st  vacuum  is 
no  larger  than  the  space  into  which  it  fits.  All  the 
smaller  vacuums  will  fit  into  the  larger  vacuums 
on  the  telescopic  principle.  And  even  vacuums  of 
absolutely  equal  size  will  fit  into  each  other  neatly. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  shake  a  lot  of  them  together 
and  they  sort  themselves. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  a  lot  of  modern  schools 
of  art — some  of  the  vers  libre  poets,  et  cetera,  .  .  . 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  shake  a  lot  of  them  together, 
and  they  sort  themselves. 

Thus  we  come  to  another  great  law  showing  the 
superiority  of  Art  over  Nature:  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum ;  but  Art  often  builds  itself  upon  one. 

Is  it  all  perfectly  clear?  Or  are  there  any  ques- 
tions?    If  not,  the  class  is  dismissed. 

Don  Marquis 

DURET  ON  WHISTLER 

The  volume  on  Whistler  written  in  French  by 
Theodore  Duret  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Frank  Rutter  and  published  by  the  Lippincott 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto 
with  index  and  many  excellent  illustrations  after 
pen  and  pencil  drawings,  etchings,  pastels  and  oil 
paintings,  not  forgetting  the  portraits  of  Whistler's 
mother,  of  Carlyle  and  little  Miss  Alexander  which 
have   achieved   great    popularity    in    reproductions, 
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also  the  standing  portrait  of  Theodore  Durst  him- 
self, in  connection  with  which  he  tells  us  just  how 
the  painter  came  to  paint  him  in  evening  dress 
relieved  by  the  colorful  fancy  dress  over  his  arm 
and  the  fan  in  his  hand.  Duret  describes  fairly 
enough  the  struggle  that  Whistler  had  with  the 
London  artists  and  amateurs  who  did  not  relish 
the  American  belligerent  spirit  and  the  caustic 
remai'ks  he  made  on  British  celebrities  in  the  fine 
arts.  When  he  comes  to  Whistler's  departure  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  he 
forgets  to  mention  the  bon  mot  of  Whistler  when 
rallied  on  his  failure:  "Yes,  the  artists  have  left, 
and  the  British  remain."  Speaking  of  Whistler's 
first  appearance  in  London  he  says:  "When 
Whistler  came  to  establish  himself  in  London  he 
arrived  there  already  formed,  at  an  age  when  one 
no  longer  changes  deeply,  with  a  manner  of  being 
something  very  special.  Also  it  appeared  that  his 
aesthetic  differed  from  that  of  the  English  artists. 
Moreover  he  had  no  more  affinity  with  the  English 
as  a  man  than  as  an  artist.  He  was  very  brown, 
rather  short,  slender,  with  a  very  mobile  counte- 
nance, impulsive,  capricious.  He  gesticulated,  he 
spoke  loudly — all  things  opposed  to  British  phlegm. 
His  language  was  truly  that  of  the  country,  but  the 
moment  he  opened  his  mouth  his  accent  unveiled 
him  and  revealed  the  American." 

Duret  might  have  added  that  when  he  arrived 
the  feeling  in  the  London  upper  classes  was  dis- 
tinctly anti-American  owing  to  the  Civil  War. 
"Thus  Whistler  was  in  a  state  of  dissent  in  En- 
gland. It  was  only  when  his  person  and  his  pictures 
returned  to  France  that,  placed  in  a  centre  where 
they  had  affinities,  they  could  find  their  true  place. 
It  was  from  France,  then,  that  the  first  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  talent  came."  The  recognition  given 
him  in  Paris  in  1865  and  1867  and  the  honors 
decreed  him  there  later  opened  the  eyes  of  British 
and  American  amateurs,  though  they  did  not  bring 
.•success  in  a  financial  way.  In  part  this  failure  to 
take  the  place  his  uncommon  talent  deserved  was 
due  to  his  impatient  temper,  which  tended  to  isolate 
him  from  many  people  and  ended  by  making  him 
an  egotist  who  reveled  in  the  perilous  joys  of 
personal  controversy.  Others  have  written  at 
length  about  Whistler,  but  no  one  has  given  so 
calm  and  temperate  a  review  of  his  life  as  an  artist 
as  Theodore  Duret,  who  was  able  to  accupy  an  un- 
partisan  position  because  he  was  not  swayed  in 
favor  or  against  the  technical  questions  that  af- 
fected artists  in  their  judgments  of  a  distinguished 

contemporary. 

*     ~     »     *     * 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Art  World. 

Sir:— 

Well,  the  Independent  Salon  has  opened.  It  is  a 
staggering  sink  of  sesthetic  degradation. 

Here  is  Democracy  in  art  triumphant,  somewhat 
in  danger  of  being  smothered  in  its  own  filth.  Here 
at  last  is  equality  in  art,  the  pulling  down  of  all 
standards  to  the  dead  level  of  mental  impotence 
and  unspeakable  stupidity.  Floating  on  the  dead- 
level  surface  of  this  mass  of  artistic  scum  is  some 
mental  and  physical  wreckage  of  sexual  degeneracy, 
of  swollen  blackguardism  and  also,  alas,  a  few  feeble 
misled  rush-lights  from  the  Academy. 

The  greatest  danger  that  lurks  in  democracy  is 


that  it  may  be  invoked  by  demagogues  to  inflict 
upon  the  people  worse  ills  than  democracy  seeks  to 
remedy.  Unlimited,  unlicensed  democracy  appeals 
to  the  moral  crooks,  the  mentally  incompetent  and 
the  degenerate.  This  interpretation  of  democracy, 
if  inforced,  must  logically  reduce  all  standards  to 
a  dead  level  of  the  most  debased,  the  most  crooked 
and  the  most  mentally  and  physically  impotent  of 
the  race.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  fully  and 
practically  demonstrated  by  the  present  exhibition ; 
and  the  exposing  of  some  of  the  works  there  dis- 
played does  not  and  cannot  deceive  the  cultured 
public  as  to  their  debauching  influence.  In  the 
most  shameless  ways  these  creations  exhibit  the 
lowest  vulgarity  as  well  as  blasphemous  degrada- 
tion of  the  human  form. 

Among  the  raft  of  trash  there  are  some  Nudes. 
But  in  the  whole  exhibition  there  is  not  a  single 
painting  of  the  nude  worth  the  canvas  it  is  painted 
on.  Some  of  these  nude  paintings  are  so  obscene 
and  depraved  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice. 

The  vile  sacrilege  of  the  female  form  perpetrated 
in  these  pitiable  efforts  by  moral  perverts  in  this 
exhibition,  should  call  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  Suffragists.  Do  the  women  who  are  clamoring 
for  equal  rights  and  suffrage  resemble  the  physical 
and  moral  misfits  pictured  on  the  canvases  and  in  the 
statuary  in  this  exhibition?  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  such  a  flagrant  libel  on  the  female  sex  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  wholesome  womanhood  of  America. 
It  can  only  be  responded  to  by  the  moral  degeneracy 
and  the  anaemic  lasciviousness  of  jaded  soi-disant 
society  women. 

The  exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  cess-pool 
of  stupidity,  of  ugliness,  and  also  of  some  open 
obscenity,  each  striving  for  a  lower  level  than  the 
other.     And  this  is  "Democracy  in  Art!" 

One  writer  says  that  Democracy  means  that  "the 
people  get  what  they  desire."  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  exhibition  represents  the  desire  of  the  decent 
element  of  New  York.  To  claim  this  would  be  to 
assert  a  wicked  slander  on  the  American  people.  To 
the  bottom  mob,  democracy  may  mean  the  oppor- 
tunity for  releasing  the  baser  instincts  of  the  human 
mind  to  a  licentious  debauchery,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, such  as  is  indicated  by  the  exhibition  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  but  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  normal  mass  of  Americans  will  accept  this  sty 
of  aesthetic  compost  as  a  representative  manifesta- 
tion of  American  ideals  in  art. 

It  is  exasperating  to  see  the  ignorance,  to  say  the 
least,  with  which  the  promoters  of  this  absurd 
movement  twist  the  facts  of  history. 

One  writer  says:  "When  the  independents  or- 
ganized in  France,  conditions  there  were  somewhat 
.similar  to  those  that  prompted  the  formation  of  the 
American  society,  and  the  first  exhibition  was  much 
the  same.  It  was  rated  as  of  mediocre  quality. 
Like  the  one  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  the  mix- 
ture of  all  kinds  submerged  the  radicals  and  put  the 
others  in  distracting  company.  French  evolution 
enlarged  the  freakish  element  for  public  amuse- 
ment, but  out  of  it  rose  some  of  the  foremost  figures 
in  French  art  and  the  society  became  the  most  popu- 
lar and  the  most  prosperous  in  that  land.  Its 
success  is  attributed  to  its  steadfast  stand  for  free- 
dom and  equality." 

Here  we  have  two  misleading  statements:   The 
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writer  confounds  the  Salon  des  hidepcndants  with 
the  Salon  des  Refuses,  two  entirely  different  things. 

The  "Salon  of  the  Refused"  was  never  organized. 
Those  who  were  "refused"  by  the  Jury  of  the  Salon 
of  1863,  in  which  they  had  eaperly  hoped  to  see 
their  works  exhibited  in  the  hope  of  getting  medals 
or  prizes  of  some  kind,  raised  such  a  rumpus  in  the 
press  in  the  name  of  "Liberty  in  Art,"  that  Napo- 
leon III,  whose  throne  was  violently  attacked  and 
who  did  not  want  any  more  enemies,  ordered  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  to  give  these  rioters  a  place 
in  which  to  exhibit  their  works,  and  in  the  same 
building  in  which  the  Official  Salon  was  held.  Hence 
there  was  no  organizing  effort  made.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  spontaneous  result  of  an  un-organized 
"kick"  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  radicals  and  some  dis- 
appointed artists.  Among  the  artists  w'ho  since 
have  become  celebrated  and  who  were  refused  by 
the  Jury  of  the  Salon  of  1863  were  the  following: 

Cazin,    Fantin-Latour,    Harpignies,    Jean-Paul 

Laurens,     Legros,     Manet,     Pissarro,     Vollon, 

Whistler. 

But  there  was  no  second  "Salon  des  Refuses." 

Something  like  tw-enty  years  later,  about  1883, 
the  first  so-called  "Salon  des  Independants"  was,  in 
reality,  deliberately  organized  in  Paris  as  a  fakir 
show — and  has  remained  such. 

The  second  false  idea  spread  broadcast  by  these 
writers  is  that  some  great  artists  were  revealed  by 
the  holding  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  "Salon  des  Inde- 
pendants" in  Paris.  This  is  not  true.  Not  a  single 
man  has  emerged  from  those  annual  pits  of  stupidity 
and  degeneracy,  from  the  day  of  their  organization 
to  the  present  time. 

I  defy  these  ignorant  hack-writers  to  point  to  a 
single  great  man  who  has  exhibited  in  any  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Independent  Salons  of  Paris 
and  which  have  right  along,  from  the  first,  been 
looked  upon  by  Parisians  as  a  huge  farce.  I  do  not 
consider  any  one  of  the  notorious  degenerates  who 
might  be  brought  forward  as  great  in  any  sense  ex- 
cept that  of  mental  and  moral  corruption. 

Moreover,  to  say  that  the  Paris  Salon  of  the 
Independents  "has  become  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  land" — is  so  at  variance  with 
the  facts  that  it  is  laughable. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Hamilton  Morse 

BOSTON  PAINTERS  AT  THE  ARTS 

April  .saw  a  gathering  in  New  York  of  works 
by  half  a  hundred  living  artists  of  Boston — 
oil  paintings  and  a  sprinkling  of  pastels  and 
water-colors.  In  New  York  the  Boston  artists  ap- 
pear comparatively  little  at  the  Academy  shows, 
partly  because  they  do  not  admire  the  great  mass 
of  the  work  by  New  York  artists,  partly  because 
they  suspect  a  prejudice  against  them  on  the  part 
of  juries  composed  of  New  York  artists  and  think 
that  their  work  will  be  rejected  without  regard  to 
its  merits.  How  much  this  represents  truth,  and 
if  true  at  all,  how  much  must  be  credited  to  prej- 
udice and  how  much  to  natural  inability  to  find 
anything  to  admire  greatly  in  the  works  of  Boston- 
ians  can  not  be  decided  here.  The  fact  is  that  aside 
from  the  Boston  trio  of  Tarbell,  Benson  and  de 
Camp  who  appear  at  the  Montross  Gallery  under 
the  Sign  of  the  Ten  the  public  of  New  York  has 


small  opportunity  to  view  the  products  of  the  paint- 
ing gild  at  the  Hub.  It  was  therefore  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  National  Arts  Club  on  Gramercy  Park, 
Manhattan,  to  invite  two  or  three  score  painters  of 
New  England  to  a  special  show. 

"The  Silver  Waist"  by  Joseph  de  Camp  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  the  painting  of  stuffs;  the  title  is 
better  chosen  than  another  that  is  even  more 
obvious,  such  as  "What  Fortune  in  My  Teacup?" 
which  is  warranted  by  the  eager  look  of  the  bonnie 
lass;  but  in  all  likelihood  that  was  regarded  as 
too  old-fashioned  and  anecdotical  for  modern  people 
who  have  been  drilled  to  repudiate  the  very  sus- 
picion of  a  "story"  in  a  picture  and  turn  with 
trepidation  from  the  genre.  "The  Fur  Jacket"  is 
another  capital  bit  of  brushwork  without  further 
interest.  The  sober  woodland  Muse  of  John  J. 
Enneking  was  remembered  in  three  canvases. 
Frank  W.  Benson  showed  a  "Coot  Shooter"  in  dory 
with  lively  sea  and  angry  sky,  and  a  "Fox  Hunter." 
Louis  Kronberg  presents  the  back  view  of  a  "Ballet 
Girl  in  Yellow"  profile  to  left,  hands  behind  holding 
a  red  fan,  and  ugly  shoulder-blades  as  prominent 
features.  Ernest  L.  Major  in  "The  Closed  Door" 
with  girl  to  left  seated  on  a  chest  suggests  a  story — 
how  could  he? — and  in  "The  Question"  more  than 
suggests  an  obvious  situation  with  a  pretty  girl, 
red  rose  at  girdle,  and  a  youth  with  a  banjo  in 
the  back.  His  "Blonde  in  Blue"  got  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Panama-Pacific.  "Laeda"  by  Wm.  W. 
Churchill  had  a  nude  nymph  of  graceful  form 
touching  with  one  foot  the  surface  of  a  lake  as 
she  stands  before  a  woodland  background.  Charles 
S.  Hopkinson  sent  a  novel  scheme  of  three  little 
girls  climbing  a  trellis  for  grapes  that  suggests 
Copley.  William  M.  Paxton  had  a  very  smoothly 
and  deftly  painted  interior  of  the  modern  country 
house  in  "Breakfast,"  with  a  spick-and-span  young 
husband,  his  face  almost  hidden  by  his  newspaper, 
the  still  more  comely  young  wife  staring  none  too 
contentedly  on  the  floor,  as  she  sits  half  turned 
from  the  table,  and  a  demure  maid  going  out  of 
the  room  to  the  right — a  capital  illustration  for 
young  married  life,  painted  with  a  brilliant  factura. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Chase  Cole  showed  a  portrait  sketch 
with  an  alert,  alive  look  in  the  sitter  and  a  "Study 
of  a  Young  Girl."  Arthur  P.  Spear  exhibited  "A 
Fantasy,"  subaqueous,  with  mermaids  examining 
a  sea-monster.  Charles  H.  Woodbury  had  a  marine, 
"North  West  Wind"  executed  in  thick  impasto  ex- 
pressing well  the  force  of  wind  and  wave;  and  Miss 
Margaret  F.  Richardson  three  good  portraits. 
Charles  S.  Hopkinson  sent  his  gold-medal  winner 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  1915,  the  portrait 
of  a  young  woman  in  jacket  and  soft  hat,  salmon 
neck  wrap,  against  a  snowy  background  and  pale 
sea,  painted  with  a  broad  brush.  Other  guests  were 
Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  Miss  Gertrude  Fiske, 
Bradish  Titcomb,  Miss  Rosamond  L.  Smith — 
"Cinderella,"  no  kitchen  drudge,  but  a  handsome 
young  lady — Miss  Lilian  Westcott  Hale —  "Fortune 
Tellers"  with  teacup — Philip  L.  Hale — "La  Prin- 
cesse  Lointaine"  and  others.  Amongst  other  note- 
worthy canvases  were  those  by  Miss  Marie  L. 
Page — "Tenement  Mother" — William  J.  Kaula. 
Miss  Leslie  P.  Thompson — suggestive  of  Tarbell 
with  "Girl  Writing  a  Letter,"  Richard  L.  Merynian 
with  a  portrait  carrying  the  silver-medal  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  Ettore  Caser  with 
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an  excellent  effect  in  "Landscape  with  Movement 
of  Wind."  Altogether  a  well-groomed  intelligent 
exhibit  of  a  high  general  competency  in  picture- 
craft. 

APHRODITE    OF    THE    ALTOVITI 

The  article  on  the  antique  Greek  marble  of 
Aphrodite  which  appeared  in  Thk  Art  World  la.st 
November  has  created  not  a  little  stir  in  Florence 
among  those  who  consider  ancient  art.  That  this 
exquisite  work  should  have  been  present  for  so 
many  centuries  in  the  lily  city  without  the  public 
being  aware  of  its  existence;  that  even  its  owners 
should  have  ignored  its  beauty  and  worth  are  facts 
hard  to  understand;  but  that  it  should  have  stood 
in  modern  times  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo 
Altoviti  where  it  was  visible  to  any  one  who  entered 
the  porte-cochere  and  yet  failed  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  old  art  who  swarm  in  Florence, 
is  still  more  singular.  The  Florence  Herald  which 
is  published  in  English  has  an  appreciative  notice 
in  its  issue  of  February  24.  "This  superb  piece 
of  statuary  has  received  a  worthy  shrine  at  Pocan- 
tico  Hills,  the  owner's  residence;  and  now  that  the 
romantic  story  of  her  Odyssey  from  a  Florentine 
palace  has  been  duly  completed  with  a  scholarly 
and  closely  reasoned  examination  of  the  historical 
and  art-critical  knowledge  at  present  available  in 
regard  to  the  statue's  origin  and  attribution  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  with  the  author  of  the 
suggestive  paper  published  in  The  Art  World 
(November)  that  that  expression  of  man's  Supreme 
intuition  of  Beauty  has  been  seen  and  is  appreciated 
at  last  at  its  due  worth.  Mr.  de  Kay  sets  up  his 
plea  with  a  wealth  of  erudition  and  of  insight 
amounting  almost  to  divination,  that  appear  con- 
clusively to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Altoviti  Venus 
to  represent  the  art  of  Praxiteles,  the  statue  from 
which  the  Athenian  sculptor  (Kleomenes)  about  250 
B.  C.  drew  the  inspiration  which  has  given  us  the 
Medici  Venus."  .  .  .  "The  Altoviti  Venus  under- 
went the  Odyssey  of  all  new  discoveries — suspicion, 
neglect — and  it  stands  to  Mr.  de  Kay's  credit  that 
by  obtaining  the  statue  for  a  loan  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  an  opportunity  should  have  been  given 
to  open  men's  eyes  to  Beauty  that  stood  before 
them ;  in  Poliziano's  words : 

Oiurar  potr^i  che  dell'  onde    uvris.'te 

La  Dea  premendo  .  .  . 

.  .  .  U  dolce  porno  ricopritte 

E  stampata  dal  pii  sacro  e  divino 

D'erlia  e  di  fior  la  riiiii  xi  eisliase. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  late  Frederick 
Linton,  who  had  the  flair  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
this  unrivaled  statue  when  it  was  showTi  to  him  in 
London,  and  to  Sir  Algernon  F.  Firth,  Baionet,  and 
Mr.  William  Henry  Aykroyd  who  saw  it  in  New 
York  and  carried  it  off  from  under  the  noses  of  the 
American  amateurs  and  museum  directors,  after 
the  latter's  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  a 
most  earnest  appeal  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
only  paper  that  recognized  and  acclaimed  it  as  it 
deserved. 


public  by  depicting  things  and  the  surface  of 
nature.  Always  he  has  had  aspirations  to  the 
higher  levels  of  religious  feeling  and  romance.  The 
little  exhibition  held  in  April  at  the  Reinhardt 
Galleries,  565  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  shows  one 
section  only  of  his  work,  which  might  be  termed 
"Dreams  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River";  for  most  of  the  pictures  register  the  pro- 
found impression  made  upon  him  by  the  scenery  of 
that  extraordinary  land.  Even  when  the  important 
feature  is  a  figure,  the  background  reproduces  the 
strange  forms  and  colors  of  the  Rio  Colorado  seen 
through  memory  and  the  imagination.  "A  Vision 
of  the  Dawn"  is  a  graceful  undraped  figure  of  a 
woman ;  but  the  actual  dawn  is  breaking  in  crests 
of  color  over  a  background  to  which  the  recollection 
of  this  marvelous  country  is  the  key.  The  "Call 
of  the  Hills,"  "Tower  of  Silence,"  "Opalescent 
Morning,"  "Sunset,  Grand  Canyon,"  "Genius  of  the 
Canyon"  tell  the  story  of  the  haunting  effect  of 
such  scenery  upon  those  who  are  sensitive  to  color 
and  the  grandest  forms  in  nature. 

Elliott  Daingerfield  is  a  Virginian  by  birth  but 
identified  with  New  York  since  his  student  days. 
The  hills  of  North  Carolina  during  visits  to  the 
South  often  helped  him  to  understand  mountain 
and  cloud  forms,  but  it  remained  for  the  sojourn 
in  the  Colorado  region  to  introduce  him  to  some- 
thing quite  apart  from  other  landscape.  Three 
painters  have  had  more  or  less  influence  on  his 
work,  namely,  George  Inness,  John  La  Farge  and 
Albert  Ryder;  indeed  from  the  last  named  he  has 
now  and  then  taken  a  subject  such  as  "The  Prophet 
Jonah  Cast  into  the  Sea."  His  method  of  painting 
and  his  color  scheme,  however,  are  more  like  those 
of  La  Farge.  Mr.  Daingerfield  became  Associate 
in  1902  and  Academician  (New  York)  in  1906.  His 
powers  as  a  mural  painter  of  religious  themes 
are  shown  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Mary  the  Virgin,  New  York. 

The  recent  exhibit  was  composed  in  the  main  of 
paintings  lent  by  owners.  One  of  the  most  im- 
posing: "The  Genius  of  the  Canyon"  came  from 
Chicago  and  was  lent  by  Mrs.  Cliauncey  J.  Blair, 
while  "City  That  Never  Was,"  lent  by  Mr.  George 
S.  Palmer  of  New  London,  suggests  a  fanciful 
restoration  of  Constantinople  before  the  Crusaders 
and  Turks  and  other  barbarians  from  east  and  west 
played  havoc  with  the  City  of  Justinian.  Mr. 
Louis  Ettlinger  of  New  York  lent  a  vivid,  attractive 
canvas  "Opalescent  Morning"  and  Mr.  Burton 
Mansfield  of  New  Haven  a  striking  "Sunset"  full 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  devotee  of  beauty  as  shown 
by  the  great  valley  of  the  Colorado. 


DREAMS  OF  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

Elliott  Daingerfield,  N.  A.,  has  never  been  a 
painter  who  was  satisfied  to  tread  the  broad 
path     of     realism     and     please     a     good-natured 


OVERHEARD  L\  A  GALLERY 

An  easel  St.  Sebastian  and  a  plaster  Laocoon 
were  talking  together  in  a  deserted  gallery.  The 
Sebastian  was  particularly  cUgagc,  and  the  Laocoon 
was  having  no  end  of  a  time  with  his  snakes.  Said 
the  Saint: 

"Now  whatever  do  you  mean  by  those  outrageous 
faces?  You  make  everybody  tired.  Tank-drama  is 
really  your  stunt.  You  don't — you  can't — think  that 
you're  Art?" 

"Well,"  came  back  the  Laocoon,  writhing  a  rib  out 
of  whack.    "This  is  the  limit!    Here  you  are,  enter- 
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taining  a  full  house  of  skewers  and  dripping  blood 
all  over  the  place — and,  Great  Scott,  man,  do  shed 
that  picnic  expression !  Why  they  let  you  stay  here 
is  beyond  me !    You  belong  among" 

"The  Significant,  old  St.  Vitus,"  interrupted  the 
Sebastian  languidly,  "the  Significant,  see?  Not  that 
you  can  understand  at  all.  with  your  ten-twenty-thirt 
violences  and  indecent  exposure  of  feeling.  You  were 
pretty  chesty,  weren't  you,  over  that  crowd  of  Amer- 
icans who  goggled  at  you  this  afternoon  and  never 
looked  at  me?  Well,  I  heard  them  talking  about  the 
big  'David' — the  one  in  his  birthday  clothes — in  the 
Florence  Academy.  So  surprised,  they  said ;  for 
they  had  always  supposed  that  Michelangelo  wore 
whiskers!  That  kind — of  course  there  are  oodles  of 
them — is  your  meat!" 

The  Laocoon  was  evidently  hit,  but  in  a  minute  he 
said: 

"It's  pretty  clear  where  they  get  the  faces  for 
those  fellows  who  advertise  cigarettes  in  the  maga- 
zines. That  is  what  you  always  seem  to  be  doing — 
bleeding  fi-om  your  arrows  and  smoking  cigarettes. 
It's  ridiculous." 

"It's  the  summit,"  said  the  Sebastian  easily,  "and 
therefore  for  the  Few.  You  don't  know  Mr.  Beren- 
son,  do  you,  old  sport?  No?  Well,  he's  the  top  high- 
brow nowadays,  and  what  he  says  on  Art — goes. 
And  he  says,  right  out  loud,  that  he  finds  facial  ex- 
pression— your  long  suit — so  unnecessary,  and  at 
times  so  disturbing,  that  if  a  great  statue  happens 
to  be  without  a  head,  he  seldom  misses  it !  Seldom 
misses  it!  You  sabe  that?  That  is  where  you  get  it 
in  the  bread-basket — you  and  your  snakes." 

"But  most  people" — began  the  Laocoon  feebly 

"What  is  more,"  pursued  the  Saint,  "he  digs  up  a 
painter  sufficiently  obscure  to  be  w-orth  while,  who 
has  a  'Flagellation' — that's  whipping  a  man  raw,  you 
understand? —  and  he  says — Berenson,  I  mean — that 
this  'Flagellation'  is  the  best  ever,  though  you  can't 
see  on  any  of  the  faces  'an  expression  responsive  to 
the  situation' !  His  very  words !  He  says,  too,  that 
three  'majestic  forms',  as  he  calls  'em,  in  the  fore- 


ground of  this  'marvelous  picture'— yes,  'marvelous' 
is  his  word — are  'as  unconcerned  as  the  everlasting 
rocks'!  Do  you  get  it?  'The  absence  of  expressed 
emotion' — that  is  the  thing,  brother!  The  Impassive 
is  the  wrinkle — with  folks  who  wish  to  seem  really 
sensitive  to  Art.    The  Impassi%'e — and  that's  me!" 

"Then  they  have  all  been  wrong  about  it  all  these 
years?"  quavered  the  Laocoon,  "and  'an  expression 
responsive  to  the  situation'  means  that  you  are  down 
and  out  from  the  standpoint  of  Art?" 

"From  the  standpoint  of  Art,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  the  Saint,  "you  are  eating  with  your  knife. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Art — good  night!" 

And  he  went  on  smoking  his  cigarette. 

Arthur  Russell  Taylor 

PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  ARTS  CLUB  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Three  prizes  of  $500,  $250  and  $250  respectively 
are  offered  by  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York 
for  ( 1 )  a  design  for  a  Valor  Medal  to  be  presented 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  (2)  a  Patriotic  Poem 
and  (3)  Music  for  a  patriotic  song.  Only  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  compete.  Entries  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Defense  Committee  at  the  club  house, 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City,  before  5  P.  M. 
on  Monday,  May  21st. 

The  awards  will  be  announced  on  Decoration  Day 
by  the  respective  juries. 

The  Art  Jury  consists  of  Messrs.  Robert  Aitken, 
-J.  JIassey  Rhind,  Gardner  Symons,  Douglas  Volk 
and  J.  Alden  Weir. 

The  Poetry  Jury  consists  of  Messrs.  Joyce 
Kilmer,    Percy  MacKaye   and   Edward   J.    Wheeler. 

The  Music  Jury  is  Messrs.  Walter  Damrosch, 
Reginald  de  Koven  and  Victor  Herbert. 

All  rights  of  ownership  in  design,  poem  and 
music  will  be  vested  in  the  National  Arts  Club. 
But  the  juries  have  the  right  to  decide  that  no 
entry  is  sufficiently  good  to  win  a  prize.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Committee  is  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Konta. 


THE    SKYSCRAPER 


Up  from  the  turbid  street,  with  stone  on  stone. 
The  huge  pile  builds   its   brave,   resistless   way. 
Tier  above  tier  mounting  with  mighty  sway 

Until,  star-conversing,   it  towers  alone. 


Up  from  the  desert  dust,  with  wonder  strown, 
^Matching  the  ancient  mountains  stern  and  gray, 
Warder  of  Night,  dark  challenge  to  the  Day, 

Shoulders  the  Pvramid  from  the  dim  unknown. 


Within  its  bosom  lie  the  perished  kings, 

Monarchs  whose  realms  are  of  the  yellow  sand. 
Fled  with  their  dreams  of  glory  and  of  strife. 


Out  from  the  City's  marvel,  hark!  there  rings 
The  song  of  commerce  from  a  teeming  land — 

One  breathes  of  death,  this  sings  of  life,  more  life! 
John  Jerome  Rooney 


ARTS,  CRAFTS  AND  THE  HOME 


THE    MEANING    AND    PLACE    OF   THE 
ARCHITECTURAL   GARDEN 

By  Agnes  Edwards 

lUiifttrated  by  Vieicii  of  the  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  at   Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Vitale,  Landscape  Architect. 
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THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 
to-day  which  is  advancing  so  rapidly  and  so 
soundly  along  the  lines  of  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion as  America.  To  be  sure  there  are  few  coun- 
tries in  which  need  for  such  advancement  has  been 
more  painfully  evident;  and  fewer  yet,  in  these 
perilous  times,  where  people  have  time  or  heart 
to  think  of  anything 
but  the  fundamental 
problems  of  sheer 
existence.  But  it  is 
not  merely  because 
America  is  young 
and  ambitious  and 
has  time  to  spend 
and  money  to  use 
that  she  is  winging 
along  so  magnifi- 
cently in  the  upward 
flight  toward 
beauty,  although,  of 
course,  all  these 
things  are  factors. 
No,  the  time  has 
come  when  that  as- 
piration toward  the 
artistic  ideals,  which 
lies  latent  in  every 
human  being  and 
every  nation,  has 
awakened  through- 
out the  length  and 
breadth  of  the 
United  States,  anri 
like  the  good  fairie- 
around  the  cradle  ot 
the  infant  princess, 
scholars,  artists, 
students  and  men  c 
wealth  and  leisuii 
have  banded  togeth- 
er to  make  that  wak- 
ening   memorable. 

Along  with  the  stirring  consciousness  that  has 
affected  so  many  branches  of  the  finer  intellectual 
life,  the  endowment  of  museums,  the  preservation  of 
antiquities  and  the  importing  of  foreign  treasures, 
has  come  the  realization  that  the  perfect  dwelling 
is  more,  much  more,  than  a  perfect  house.  In 
other  words,  landscape  architecture  with  all  its 
significance  nas  become  a  recognized  art  and  pro- 
fession  among  us,   and   it  has  been   so  effectively 


linked  with  architecture  in  all  domestic  problems, 
that  the  two  arts  assist  and  complement  each  other. 
For  the  woman  who  puts  on  a  lace  gown  but 
neglects  to  change  her  walking-boots  or  street  hat 
is  not  more  of  an  incongruity  than  the  mansion 
which  sits  in  grandeur  on  a  weedy,  barren  lot. 
And  for  such  an  incongruity  many  an  architect  re- 
fuses to  be  sponsor. 


Of  course  land- 
scape architecture, 
being  a  compara- 
tively young  profes- 
sion, is  suffering 
from  the  various  af- 
flictions which  youth 
is  heir  to:  rashness, 
lack  of  training  and 
standardization.  But 
while  there  are 
hosts  of  well-mean- 
ing young  men  and 
women  who,  because 
they  are  fond  of 
flowers  and  have  an 
agreeable  taste  in 
garden-making  are 
calling  themselves 
landscape  architects 
and  blithely  hanging 
out  their  signs,  and 
emblazoning  their 
letter-heads  to  that 
effect,  there  is  on 
the  other  hand,  a 
small  but  increasing 
body  of  serious, 
highly  trained  ar- 
tists who  are  devot- 
ing their  lives  to 
this  profession  in 
the  highest  and 
most  creative  sense. 
There  are  blooming 
into  existence,  from  Penn.sylvania  to  Michigan, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  gardens  which  compare,  not 
unfavorably,  with  the  cypress-shaded  or  velvet-ter- 
raced spots  of  Italy,  France  and  England  which 
have  passed  into  the  tradition  of  the  world. 

Architectural  gardening  is  only  one  branch  of  an 
infinitely  expansive  subject.  Much  could  be  written 
in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  that  has  already 
been  written,  about  the  cottage  garden;  about  the 
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suburban  plot  and  the  city  lot.  Every  window 
box  and  every  trifling  annual  which  is  sown  by  a 
flower-loving  hand  contributes  to  the 
richness  of  the  garden  renaissance 
which  is  quickening  throughout  the 
land.  But  from  this  bewildering  array, 
let  us  choose  a  subject  which  is  less 
often  discussed  and  less  generally 
understood,  the  architectural  garden. 

It  is  characteristic  of  America  that 
we  should  generally  prefer  an  old- 
fashioned,  or  a  Colonial,  or  an  informal 
garden  to  the  strictly  formal  type,  al- 
though there  are  some  well  nigh  flaw- 
less examples  of  the  last  in  this  coun- 
try. To  be  sure  the  term  "informal 
gardening"  covers,  in  popular  parlance 
everything  from  a  border  of  perennials 
by  the  side  porch,  to  the  layout  of 
Central  Park.  We  are  very  apt  to  for- 
get that  the  informal  garden  may  be 
quite  as  difficult  and  expensive  to  create 
as  the  formal  one,  on  the  same  scale. 
Its  apparent  naturalness  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  result  of  studied  artifice,  as 
laborious  as  any  of  the  elaborate  topi- 
ary effects  which  commonly  character- 
ize, in  the  popular  mind,  the  formal 
garden.  Furthermore,  the  informal 
garden  is  not  universally  suitable.  As 
long  as  we  have  certain  types  of  houses 
and  classically  minded  landscape  archi- 
tects, we  are  going  to  have  formal 
gardens  but  "with  a  difference."  Just 
as  the  informal  garden  requires  an 
infinite  amount  of  careful  planning 
which  is  completely  concealed  beneath 
its  final,  casual  appearance,  so  the 
formal  garden,  while  maintaining  all 
its  fundamental  principles  of  line  and 


proportion,  may  be  so  softened  that  it  may  combine 
the  grace  of  one  school  with  the  dignity  of  the 
other.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  to  be 
the  distinctively  American  garden  of  the  future: 
the  garden  which  preserves  the  old  traditions  of 
balance,  order  and  symmetry,  while  incorporating 
the  chief  charms  of  spontaneity  and  unconvention- 
ality. 

Thus,  while  the  architectural  gar3en  demands  the 
formal  garden  as  its  base,  we  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  idea  that  this  necessitates  any  stiffly  artifi- 
cial arrangement,  in  which  topiary  work  and  bed- 
ding plants  are  conspicuous.  It  is  merely  a  delight- 
ful product  in  which  respect  for  form  blends  with 
appreciation  of  flexibility.  So  much  for  the  formal 
garden.  But  what  then  of  the  architectural  gar- 
den? What  is  it?  It  is  that  arrangement  of 
planting  which  makes  the  transition  between  in- 
doors and  out  as  gradual  and  subtle  as  possible.  In 
the  old  Roman  days  every  house  had  its  inner 
court,  which  was  in  reality  a  garden,  and  which  was 
as  integral  a  part  of  the  house  as  the  kitchen  or 
dining-room.  You  can  study  them  yet  in  pictures, 
those  exquisitely  balanced  spaces,  with  their  foun- 
tains and  their  bits  of  statuary:  their  amphorae 
and  hermse,  and  their  straight  paths.  They  are 
perfect  examples  of  the  successful  architectural 
garden. 

The  same  feeling  for  suitability  which  created 
those  Roman  courtyards  impels  the  modern  land- 
scape architect   when   he   is   given   the   problem    of 
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reconciling  some  huge  pile  of  masonry  with  its 
surrounding  environment  in  working  out  the  archi- 
tectural garden.  His  work  lies  outside  of  the  house 
instead  of  inside,  but  its  purpose  is  to  create  an 
additional  room  in  keeping  with  the  establishment, 
just  as  truly  as  was  that  other.  To  be  sure  the 
garden  itself  is  only  one  of  the  many  points  which 
go  to  make  up  the  landscape  problem.  The  lawns, 
the  greenhouses,  the  grading,  the  placing  of  drives, 
these  are  all  part  of  the  picture  he  must  work  out. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  estate  of  eighty  rooms,  with 
its  whole  village  of  service  quarters,  needs  an  en- 
tirely different  general  treatment  and  garden  treat- 


ment than  a  less  pretentious  house.  Delightful  as 
grandmother's  line  of  hollyhocks  may  have  been 
by  the  old  homestead,  their  simple  gayety  would  be 
no  more  suitable  to  such  a  place  as  this,  than 
bright  peasant  china  on  a  banquet  table.  Here 
ladies  in  satin  slippers  are  going  to  stroll  after 
the  dance,  and  so  there  must  be  well-laid  walks 
that  will  drain  quickly  and  not  irregular  stepping- 
stones  with  mosses  crowding  up  between  the  cracks. 
Here  are  to  be  fetes:  there  must  be  plenty  of  space 
for  moving  about:  there  must  be  seats  and  foun- 
tains, statuary,  and  balustraded  terraces  to  make 
a  setting  for  the  ceremonial  pictures  that  are  to 
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form  here.  Always  one  must  be  conscious,  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  that  while  nature  has  been  trained 
to  give  forth  her  very  choicest,  she  is  nevertheless, 
completely  under  the  domination  of  man. 

There  need  be  nothing  irksome  about  this  "strict 
accountability."  The  best  blooded  horse  is  also  the 
most  responsive  to  the  driver's  touch.  The  most  lux- 
uriant garden  may  reveal  in  every  leaf 
and  curve,  the  fact  that  man  has  plant- 
ed, pruned  and  planned.  To  be  sure, 
even  such  a  pretentious  and  formal 
garden  as  we  have  suggested  need  not 
be  uninviting.  There  are  formal  gar- 
dens in  which  the  prevailing  motive  is 
some  water  feature:  others  in  which 
topiary  work,  or  some  foreign  or 
amusing  idea,  such  as  a  floral  clock 
or  a  maze  or  a  grotto  or  a  Dutch  or 
Japanese  replica  is  worked  out,  or 
statuary  may  be  the  chief  accent. 
But  when  the  aim  has  been  to  unite 
house  and  grounds  so  closely  that  one 
steps  from  indoors  to  outdoors  still 
conscious  of  the  same  guarded  and 
continuous  taste  and  cultivation,  then 
the  most  effective  garden  is  the  one 
in  which  architecture,  rather  than  any 
of  the  other  ideas  suggested  above,  is 
the  chief  motive.  The  walks,  the 
seats  and  furniture,  the  loggias,  the 
walls,     the     pavilions     and     summer 


houses,  these  distinguish  the  architec- 
tural garden  from  the  purely  floral,  or 
from  the  informal,  or  from  any  of  the 
other  types  of  formal  garden. 

There  are  certain  people  who  have 
an  instinct  for  what  is  suitable.  To 
such  people  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  a  peculiar  house  calls  for  peculiar 
landscape  treatment.  They  uner- 
ringly select  the  bungalow  line  as 
appropriate  for  rolling  country.  If 
they  find  themselves  amidst  crags 
and  rocks,  they  instinctively  build 
turrets  and  pitched  roofs.  And  they 
use  the  same  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  decision  of  the  garden  which  shall 
most  fittingly  enhance  the  house.  But 
the  majority  of  us  are  not  trained  in 
this  line,  any  more  than  we  are 
trained  in  tea-tasting  or  cameo-cut- 
ting. The  best  thing  to  do  in  such 
a  case,  the  only  wise  thing  to  do,  is 
to  select  a  landscape  architect  in  whose 
ideals  and  integrity  we  have  faith, 
and  empower  him  to  do  the  proper 
thing. 

If  your  house  is  of  pretentious 
dimensions  or  even  if  it  is  along 
modest  lines,  and  you  are  seeking  a 
close  relation  between  it  and  your 
grounds,  rather  than  contrast,  you 
will  probably  be  most  pleased  with 
the  architectural  garden.  If  you 
want  a  riot  of  color,  or  if  you  are 
primarily  interested  in  collecting 
specimens  of  shrubs  or  trees;  or  if 
you  want  a  leafy  retreat  rather  than 
an  elegant .  enrichment,  then  do  not 
choose  the  architectural  garden.  How- 
ever, with  the  continual  growth  of  large  estates 
throughout  this  country,  and  the  constant  heighten- 
ing and  complication  of  social  life,  one  may  safely 
predict  that  the  architectural  garden  with  its  stately 
pleasance  walks,  its  gleam  of  brick  and  marble  and 
its  decorative  conventionality  will  come  more  and 
more  into  favor  with  the  American  people. 
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Bv  Virginia  Robie 


SOMETHING  in  the  spring  atmosphere  makes 
chintz  as  welcome  to  the  eye  as  a  lark's  song 
to  the  ear,  garden  pinks  to  the  nostrils,  or  a 
new  salad  to  the  palate.  Even  the  riot  of  pattern 
seen  in  some  of  the  shops  pleases  for  the  moment. 
though  overcolorful  for  continual  use. 

This  is  a  season  of  brilliant  dyes  and  startling 
designs.  The  "modest  violet"  must  be  sought — and 
sometimes  in  vain.  When  found  the  timid  pattern 
usually  fails  to  charm.  It  is  often  poorly  drawn, 
badly  colored  and  wholly  lacking  in  distinction. 
Many  of  the  bold:st 
designs  are  superbly 
handled — beautiful  in 
line  ana  color,  and  full 
of  that  dash  and  spir- 
it which  just  escapes 
the  bizarre.  These 
are  the  fabrics  to  use 
if  the  right  place  is 
found  for  them  for 
they  are  well  tuned  to 
the  spring  mood 
which  demands  fresh- 
ness and  joyousness 
and  a  touch  of  the 
unexpected. 

We  tire  of  our 
houses  as  we  do  of 
our  clothes  and  those 
everyday  problems 
which,  like  the  poor, 
are  always  with  us. 
Try  chintz  as  you 
would  a  new  break- 
fast menu  or  a  brief 
trip  to  the  country,  or 
let  it  be  cretonne, 
printed  linen,  or  linen 
taffeta.  The  use  of 
the  word  "chintz"  for 
everything  in  printed 
cotton  and  linen  is  il- 
luminating to  the  am- 
ateur, but  disturbing 
to  the  salesman  w-ho 
is  unimaginative  but 
usually  correct.  A 
morning  spent  in 
hunting  chintz  brings 
to  light  far  more  cre- 
tonne and  printed  linen,  nor  are  exact  definitions 
of  "chintz"  as  cheerfully  set  forth  by  long-suffering 
clerks  always  clear.  Chintz,  we  learn,  is  more  than 
a  material.  It  is  the  pattern  itself  and  the  way 
the  pattern  is  printed;  and  cretonne  is  always 
cotton,  which  we  remember  having  heard  before; 
and  we  end  by  spending  most  of  the  morning  with 
the  printed  linens  which  by  courtesy  we  still  call 
"chintz"  falling  back  on  such  an  authority  as  that 
gifted  lady  of  decoration.  Miss  de  Wolfe. 

Possibly  the  technical  definition  is  less  important 
than  the  right  choice  of  color  scheme  and  design. 
At  the  outset  one  discards  certain  patterns,  beauti- 
ful as  to  color  and  composition,  but  suggesting  the 
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paint  brush  rather  than  the  loom.  Of  such  is  the  sea- 
gull against  foam-crested  waves  of  blue  and  green. 
Truly  a  stunning  print  but  pictorial  rather  than 
decorative — and  one  is  reconciled  to  its  high  price 
which  is  five  dollars  a  yard. 

Some  of  the  expensive  designs  are  in  stripes 
which  may  be  cut  apart  and  used  as  borders  on 
plain  material,  others  are  so  wide  that  comparatively 
little  is  required,  and  some  are  so  decorative  that 
their  use  may  be  confined  to  screens,  or  to  panels 
between  windows  or  doors.  To  the  latter  class 
belongs  the  "Garden 
of  Allah,"  a  delightful 
French  linen,  show- 
ing white  peacocks 
against  a  wonderful 
garden  background. 
Another  linen  has  the 
quality  of  a  Japanese 
print  with  pine  trees 
and  distant  moun- 
tains. These  patterns 
are  not  effective  when 
fulled  on  a  rod.  As 
curtains  and  portieres 
they  are  less  success- 
ful than  bird  and  flow- 
er designs,  or  the  urns 
and  baskets  and  other 
conventionalized  m.o- 
tifs.  For  slip-covers 
the  largest  patterns 
should  be  avoided  for 
here  again  the  charm 
is  apt  to  vanish.  Very 
effective  for  screens 
are  the  black  back- 
grounds showing  bril- 
liant birds  and  flowers 
in  semi-Chinese  style, 
and  these  also  lend 
themselves  to  a  de- 
lightful window  treat- 
ment. 

The  living-room  of 
a  woman's  clubhouse 
in  New  York  shows 
an  agreeable  use  of 
chintz  at  the  windows. 
Chinese  blue,  not 
black,  forms  the  back- 
ground and  the  pattern  consists  of  vases  of  pink 
tulips  and  yellow  butterflies.  The  walls  are  of  plaster 
moulded  in  flat  panels  and  tinted  putty  color.  The 
carpet  is  a  tone  darker,  while  the  furniture  is  lus- 
trous black.  Several  pieces  of  wicker  are  painted 
Chinese  blue,  set  in  black  frames.  Two  chandeliers 
holding  electric  candles,  very  simple  in  design,  fur- 
nish the  overhead  light,  supplemented  by  lamps  in 
Chinese  vases  with  grass  cloth  shades,  the  tone  of 
the  walls.  There  are  no  pictures  but  many  of  the  wall 
panels  contain  mirrors  in  plain  gold  frames,  and 
there  are  always  flowers  chosen  to  accord  with  the 
color  scheme.  There  is  a  delightful  simplicity  to  the 
room  and  a  good  deal  of  that  rare  quality — repose. 
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To  use  a  figured  material  in  larjre  (luaiitities  and 
yet  to  avoid  the  restless  and  the  confusing  is  no 
small  matter.  Many  rooms  are  made  fatiKuinfr  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  pattern  and  alas,  many  arc 
tame  and  insipid  by  an  over  abundance  of  plain 
surfaces.  Nothing  helps  out  in  the  balance  between 
the  two  extremes  better  than  a  discriminating  use 
of  a  printed  textile. 

With  plain  walls  and  floors  the  window-  treatment 
may  well  be  decorative,  but  do  not  conceal  the  win- 
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dew  trim  under  layers  of  material.  Respect  the 
architect  and  his  work.  In  simple  rooms  where  the 
w'indows  are  comparatively  small,  shades  of  chintz 
or  of  cretonne  will  often  give  just  the  needed  amount 
of  pattern.  These  may  be  hung  inside  the  window- 
frame,  thus  preserving  the  structural  beauty.    With 
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Quite  Im])ressionistic  Is  the  Grapc-Vine  Design  in 
Whieh  Soft  Purples,  Mauve,  and  Russet  Browns  Are 
Skilfully   Blended. 

this  scheme  curtains  are  superfluous.  At  night 
such  a  shade  is  surprizingly  attractive,  having  the 
character  of  a  panel. 

Another  effective  and  simple  use  for  the  printed 
fabric  is  as  a  temporary  cover  for  a  large  table. 
Often  a  room  which  just  misses  being  interesting 
may  be  given  the  needed  touch  by  the  addition  of  a 
decorative  material  used  horizontally.  We  often 
limit  our  use  of  figured  material  to  vertical  surfaces 
forgetting  the  importance  of  pattern  when  lying  flat. 
Particularly  in  a  room  where  the  rugs  are  plain 
will  the  table-cover  or  couch  cover  of  gay  pattern 
contribute  interest  and  distinction.  Slip-covers  have 
a  double  advantage,  and  the  clever  decorator  advo- 
cates the  big  chair  in  its  chintz  or  cretonne  slip  as 
a  permanent  possession  of  the  living-room. 

It   is  worthy   of  note  that   English    and   French 
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An  Old  Bel^an  Tapestry  Was  tlie  Inspiration  of  Tliis 
Linen  Which  Is  Finely  Adapted  for  Libraries  and 
Rooms  Where  a  Rich  and  Rather  Architectural 
Textile  Is  Desired 

designs  are  fairly  numerous  and  that  our  own  manu- 
facturers are  producing  delightful  patterns.  Prices 
are  of  widest  range — from  twenty-three  cents  a 
yard  for  "Dorothy  Perkins"  roses  growing  against 
a  picket  fence  to  five  dollars  for  the  flying  gulls 
and  the  realistic  waves.  It  is  well  in  deciding  the 
important  question  of  price  to  consider  whether  the 
cheapest  cottons  will  launder  well,  whether  sun  will 
fade,  and — quite  important — whether  the  design  it- 
self has  a  fairly  lasting  quality.  The  block  printed 
cottons  and  linens  will  be  fairly  expensive,  and  those 
that  charm  by  their  great  beauty  of  tone  are  seldom 
of  the  cheapest,  although  some  in  the  "two  and  si.x" 
class  are  wonderfully  attractive.  Much  depends  on 
the  use  and  purpose,  and  whether  or  not  the  pur- 
chase involves  many  yards. 
A  number  of  interesting 
things  may  be  done  with  a 
few  yards  of  a  really  beauti- 
ful pattern. 

Do  not  forego  the  pleasure 
of  using  "chintz"  simply  be- 
cause you  cannot  buy  it  in 
large  quantities.  As  with 
cayenne  and  tobasco  sauce, 
many  of  the  designs  are 
most  appreciated  in  limited 
amounts.  No  one  to-day  would 
tolerate  the  chintz  room  of 
the  English  novel,  where 
walls,  furniture  and  draperies 
set  forth  the  same  pattern. 
Doubtless  the  heroine  was 
bored  to  death  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week. 

If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing about  housefurnishing 
in  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  to 


value  restraint  and  to  seek  picturesque  contrasts. 
The  peacock  or  the  bird  of  paradise  multiplied  over 
and  over  becomes  merely  a  tiresome  thing  in 
printed  feathers.  Used  sparingly  and  with  decora- 
tive tact  it  will  please  to-morrow  quite  as  much 
as  to-day,  and  possibly  more  next  week. 

The  historic  ornament  of  many  countries  may  be 
traced  in  the  printed  fabrics.  The  Chinese  peony, 
the  Japanese  chrysanthemum,  the  Persian  pink,  the 
Dutch  tulip,  the  French  lily  and  the  English  rose 
bloom  as  they  never  did  on  native  soil.  As  for 
the  birds,  a  second  Audubon  must  classify  them. 
Less  popular  than  formerly  are  the  English  song- 
sters of  quiet  plumage,  while  the  plump  robins  and 
sleek  bluebirds  of  the  William  Morris  School  seem 
to  have  taken  flight  altogether.  The  orchard  has 
given  place  to  the  Jungle — and  the  jungle  at  high 
noon. 


Suggestive  of  Cliinese  Knihniidery  Is  Tliis  Ttifftta  of 
Exotic  Birds  and  Peonies.  The  Colors  Are  Intense 
hut  So  Weil-Balanced  That  the  Effect  Is  Very 
Pleasing 


Inig  Is  This  l.attici-d  Cretonne.      .\gainst    Bl-irk    .nul    While 
Stripes,  Roses  and  Tulips   Are  Growing 
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ARE    THERE    TWO    AMERICAN    SCHOOLS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE? 

By  Charles  E.  Whitk,  Jr. 


THE  changing  tendency  of  American  Domestic 
Architecture  within  a  decade  has  been  so 
marked  and  characteristics  are  so  different 
from  what  they  were  that  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
pause  and  analyse  present  practice  with  a  view 
toward  determining  its  trend.  History,  of  course, 
will  tell  the  tale  and  we  who  live  in  the  present  can- 
not hope  to  do  more  than  give  facts  as  indicated  by 
examples  of  present-day  buildings.  Historians, 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  from  now  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  building  design  step  by  step 
as  it  occurred.  We  may  prophesy  what  will  happen 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  according  to  the  amount 
of  genius  we  have  for  prognostication  but  only  those 
who  follow  us  can  know  the  actual  results. 

Is  there  an  American   architecture?     Before  at- 


architects  and  artists  it  is  our  belief  that  American 
buildings  even  when  indicating  in  details  tendencies 
of  undoubted  foreign  extraction  may  be  typically 
and  logically  American.  What  does  it  matter  when 
an  American  admires  Italian  villas  that  he  build 
himself  one,  providing  it  is  an  original  conception 
and  not  a  literal  copy?  If  he  likes  English  work 
why  shouldn't  he  build  in  English,  or  if  he  prefers, 
why  not  Spanish,  German  or  any  other  prototype 
providing  it  is  thoroughly  Americanized?  With  an 
American  arrangement  of  rooms,  American  ideas  of 
construction  and  details  peculiar  to  America,  alone, 
is  his  house  any  the  less  American? 

There  are  many  different  opinions  about  this  and 
architects  and  arti.sts,  themselves,  have  never  settled 
it  by  argument,  so  let  us  suppose  that  the  reader  will 


tempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  American  architecture. 
Is  it  meant  to  imply  an  original  ATnerican  architec- 
ture, that  is,  a  mode  of  design  that  is  true  of  Amer- 
ica alone  and  of  no  other  country?  If  this  is  what  is 
meant,  then  there  is  no  American  architecture  for 
most  certainly  Americans  have  invented  no  brand- 
new  style  for  America;  all  American  modes  have 
evolved  from  foreign  types,  some  more,  some  less. 
If  the  term  American  architecture  is  less  strictly 
interpreted  and  permitted  to  express  more  broadly 
a  type  of  architecture  peculiar  to  America  though  it 
may  have  been  evolved  from  borrowed  types,  then 
America  has  an  architecture  all  its  own,  a  style  (or 
.styles)  peculiarly  American  and  never  seen  as  such 
in  other  countries. 

Contrary   to   popular   belief    among    some    noted 


choose  sides  and  settle  the  point  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, influenced  solely  by  his  own  judgment. 

In  viewing  types  of  modern  American  architecture 
it  simplifies  our  study  and  is  of  more  interest  to 
the  average  reader  to  consider  Domestic  Architec- 
ture, so  let  us  take  our  examples  from  dwelling 
houses  exclusively. 

The  first  type  of  modern  design  we  turn  to  is 
the  so-called  "insurgent"  School,  frequently  refer- 
red to  as  Prairie  Architecture  because  it  originated 
in  and  around  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West,  those 
artists  who  first  practiced  along  these  lines  claiming 
that  they  got  their  inspiration  from  the  wide  and 
level  prairie.  This  is  the  fundamental  mode  of 
design  which  is  opposed  to  the  other  more  regular 
school  of  design  (that  might  be  termed  the  Conven- 
tional School),  and  though  occasionally   reflecting 
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European    prototypes    it    is    very    far    removed 
from  them. 

Before  considerinj?  the  details  of  Prairie 
Architecture,  it  is  very  interesting  to  know- 
something  of  its  history.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  first  architects  in  America  to  depart  de- 
cidedly from  traditional  design  as  formerly 
employed  by  architects.  That  is,  though  his 
designs  were  based  upon  European  prototypes 
he  W'as  so  great  an  artist  that  instead  of  slavish- 
ly copying,  detail  by  detail,  the  architecture 
of  foreign  lands  he  conceived  and  carried  out 
fresh  American  ideas,  resulting  in  fine  archi- 
tectural compositions  of  genuine  originality. 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  is  one  of  his  best  known 
examples  of  original  work.  Though  based  upon 
Romanesque  prototypes  it  is  so  free  and  new 
in  feeling  as  to  be  classed  as  what  one  might 
term  genuine  American  architecture.  Perhaps 
the  design  might  not  be  considered  very  revo- 
lutionary in  character  at  the  present  time  buS: 
Trinity  Church  indicates  a  wide  departure  from 
the  conventional.     At  the  period   in  which   it  was 


.'Vn   Example  of  Conventional   Architecture,  Charming  and 
Not  Conunonplace.     Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw,  .Architect 

built  it  was  really  revolutionary,  considered  a  bo'.d 
piece  of  work,  causing  critical  condemnation  from 
some  and  admiration  from  others. 

After  Mr.  Richardson  came  Mr.  Louis  Sullivan  of 
Chicago,  an  architect  educated  in  Europe  in  the  con- 
ventional way  but  having  sufficient  freedom  of  spirit 
to  prevent  his  mind  from  running  in  ccnventional 
channels.  Mr.  Sullivan's  earliest  work  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  influence  of  Richardsonian  methods  of  de- 
sign but  like  all  great  men  he  quickly  developed  his 
typical  Sullivanesque  manner  and  was  and  now  is 
truly  himself  and  no  one  else.  Mr.  Sullivan's  work 
cannot  be  truly  termed  Prairie  Architecture  as 
inspired  particularly  by  the  wide  and  flat  landscapes 
of  the  Middle  West.  To  quote  his  own  statements  it 
is  more  logically  Organic  Architecture  and  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's chief  place  in  history,  we  prophesy,  will  be 
this  important  contribution  to  modern  art;  that  an 
architectural  design  should  be  so  organic  in  nature 
that  the  building  will  be  a  complete  harmonious 
unit  in  its  entirety;  that  its  interior  floor  plans 
should   be   so    logically    expressed    in    the   exterior 


fagades  that  one  would  realize  in  a  general  way  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  by  merely  gazing  at  the 
exterior.  This  is  a  rough-and-ready,  incomplete 
explanation  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  philosophy  but  it 
may  serve  to  convey  to  readers  the  fundamental 
principles.  We  are  illustrating  one  of  his  most 
interesting  house  designs. 

In  Mr.  Sullivan's  office,  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  "lived,  breathed  and  had  his  being"  until, 
though  a  very  young  man  to  take  up  individual 
practice,  he  "graduated"  from  the  studio  of  the 
Master  and  became,  himself,  a  Master.  As  is 
ahvays  the  case  ( and  naturally  so )  Mr.  Wright's 
early  work  reflected  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Sullivan 
but  our  young  architect  soon  drew  away  from 
that  and  we  began  to  perceive  the  genuine 
Wright  style  so  revolutionary'  in  character  that 
its  message  spread  quickly  over  the  land  and 
there  was  much  criticism  from  his  more  conven- 
tional colleagues.  About  this  time  Mr.  Wright 
invented  Prairie  Architecture,  a  sort  of  trans- 
ition from  what  he  had  done  before.  His  phi- 
losophy and  feeling  molded  it  into  a  definite 
"style,"  leading  him  through  earl.v  stages  into  an 
original  composition  of  low,  flat  roof  with  wide 
overhang  and  bold  use  of  horizontal  lines.  As  time 
went  on  Mr.  Wright's  pupils  "graduated"  and  now 
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Example  of  a   Very  Fresh   Composition   Intrndiicinjr  the   Feelinc  of  Both   tlie  Old  and   Xe 
Geo.  W.  Maher,   Arcliitect 


we  have  in  contemporary  times  quite  a  flock  of  young 
architects  practicing  along  the  same  lines,  some  of 
these  men  having  graduated  from  Mr.  Wright's 
studio  and  others  without  special  training,  merely 
adopting  and  adapting  the  ideas  of  the  new  school 
with  more  or  less  success. 

The  house  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
plainly  shows  the  characteristics  of  this  Mid- 
Western  type  of  design.  These  houses  are  con- 
ceived in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  build- 
ings of  the  "other"  more  conventional  School  in 
which  the  more  ordinary  architectural  modes  and 
styles  are  used.  In  Prairie  Architecture  the  archi- 
tect begins  with  a  complete  design  in  mind  composed 
of  architectural  units  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  window  units  and  a  certain  amount  of  w^all  space. 
Thus  the  floor  plans  are  nearly  as  regular  and  quite 
as  scientific  as  the  floor  plans  of  a  steel-frame  office 
building; — that  is,  there  is  a  regular  sequence  of 
rooms  and  in  many  examples  the  exterior  walls  of 
every  room  are  more  or  less  a  repetition  of  window 
units,  piers  and  w'all  spaces.  Another  way  to  under- 
stand the  idea  as  indicated  in  some  designs  is  to  note 
their  likeness  to  the  systematic  symmetry  of  a  Pull- 
man car,  consisting  of  rows  of  windows  with  a  bit  of 
blank  wall  at  each  end.  If  this  statement  appears 
like  a  jest  to  readers,  let  us  hasten  to  assure  them 
that  no  jest  is  intended;  an  examination  of  the  illus- 
tration will  convince  one  of  the  charm  of  the  design. 

Prairie  Architecture  is  very  free  in  type  and 
not  necessarily  bound  down  too  rigidly  by  rules. 
Another  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Wright's  W'Ork  in 
which  rows  of  windows  are  not  the  predominating 
features  is  convincing.  Windows  here  are  in  groups. 


more  as  they  are  in  Conventional  Architecture  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  the  unmistakable  Wrightesque 
mode  in  this  almost  "engineering-like"  system  of 
design,  quite  as  .systematic  as  a  steel  bridge. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  Prairie 
Architecture  are,  as  one  might  suppose,  the  long,  low 
horizontal  lines.  Cornices  go  'round  and  'round  the 
entire  building  on  the  same  level.  Roofs  overhang 
at  least  four  or  five  feet  and  often  more,  and  are  very 
flat  in  pitch.  Horizontal  moldings  or  bands  of  wood, 
frequently  at  the  level  of  the  window-sills,  extend  on 
every  fagade.  Another  idea  originating  in  this 
School  is  the  elimination  of  the  conventional  foun- 
dation as  an  item  of  design.  Unlike  ordinary  houses 
where  the  foundations  (underpinning)  of  the  build- 
ing extend  two  or  three  feet  above  ground  and  are 
often  of  different  material  than  the  walls  above 
(  brick,  stone  or  cement) ,  in  Prairie  houses  the  foun- 
dation walls  stop  at  the  ground  level  where  a  broad 
band  of  masonry  begins,  surmounted  by  the  regular 
wall  treatment.  Thus  the  designs  are  quite  monu- 
mental in  feeling  and  give  a  sturdy,  dignified,  archi- 
tectural look  to  the  houses. 

Chimneys  on  these  houses  are  unlike  any  chim- 
neys one  ever  before  observed  for  they  are  usually 
huge  slabs  of  plain  wall  extending  slightly  above 
the  roof  and  composing  so  w^ell  with  the  walls  be- 
low that  one  feels  their  actual  "oneness"  with  the 
balance  of  the  building.  Almost  invariably  the 
chimneys  are  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the 
side  walls  of  the  building ;  never  cement  walls  with 
a  brick  chimney  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  conven- 
tional designs. 
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Tyjiical  of  Some  Desieiis  Where  the  Conventional  House 
Is  Handled  in  an  Unusual  Manner.  Tallmadge  and 
AVatson,  Architects 


In  a  general  way  there  are  two  main  types  of 
Prairie  houses, — those  rectangular  in  shape  (which 
may  have  subordinate  wings  running  off  from  either 
side  of  the  main  mass)  and  the  square  types.  The 
house  by  John  Van  Bergen,  Architect,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  square  type  consisting  of  a  square,  or 
very  nearly  square  mass  with  a  porch  projecting 
at  one  side.  Note  here  the  same  characteristic 
rows  or  groups  of  windows,  low  overhanging  roof 
and  horizontal  and  in  this  case  vertical  bands  of 
wood  arranged  systematically.  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate underpinning  as  the  wall  treatment  goes  right 
down  to  the  ground. 

As  one  might  imagine  there  are  many  criticisms 
of  Prairie  Architecture,  both  for  and  against. 
Wherever  there  are  groups  of  artists  having  vary- 
ing ideas  you  will  find  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
American  architects  (and  noted  ones,  too)  term 
their  Prairie  School  confreres,  "freaks."  They  see 
nothing  in  the  work  but  affectation  and  dilettante 
striving  for  "something  different";  at  least,  many 
conventional  architects  thought  these  things  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  new  ideas  were  more  crude. 
We  believe  the  majority  of  artists  now,  however. 
have  respect  for  the  new  School,  appreciating  its 
virility  and  the  truth  and  honesty  of  their  insurgent 
colleagues.  '  If  there  is  any  criticism  to  be  made, 
we  believe  it  should  be  along  the  lines  that  some  of 
Mr.  Wright's  pupils  seem  to  be  following  too  closely 
in  his  footsteps.  In  other  words,  we  have  seen  few 
evidences  that  the  younger  men  are  drawing  away 
from  the  Wrightesque  in  the  same  fashion  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  got  away  from  Mr.  Richardson,  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  Mr.  Wright  got  away  from  ;\Ir. 
Sullivan.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  Conven- 
tional School  also,  where  only  too  frequently  archi- 
tects are  content  to  follow  too  closely  the  beaten 
path  instead  of  striking  out  and  thinking  for  them- 
selves. 


Xow,  between  the  two  Schools  of  Architecture 
there  are  many  shades  of  opinion  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  of  either  School.  For  instance,  there 
are  designers  who,  though  influenced  by  the  insur- 
gent School  are  equally  influenced  by  the .  more 
traditional  School.  Naturally,  their  work  indi- 
cates some  of  the  peculiarities  of  both.  Examine 
the  house  by  William  Gray  Purceli,  Architect,  and 
note  a  very  interesting  design  based  somewhat 
upon  the  precedents  of  Conventional  Architecture 
l)ut  containing  unmistakable  earmarks  of  the  work 
of  the  insurgents. 

To  understand  the  characteristics  of  Converi- 
tional  Architecture  one  needs  but  view  the  modern 
houses  built  in  almost  any  community,  in  most  of 
which  the  precedents  of  ordinary  house  design  are 
followed.  Thus  we  have  American  houses  built 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  English,  German, 
Swiss,  Italian,  Dutch  and  many  other  European 
prototypes.  Our  own  "Colonial"  style  is  not  really 
our  own  but  was  borrowed  in  the  first  place  from 
England  though  we  have  so  modified  it  as  to  make 
it  typically  American.  Naturally,  those  architects 
who,  with  less  genius  than  their  more  clever  col- 
leagues, merely  copy  foreign  architecture  or  weakly 
imitate  the  designs  of  others,  produce  weak  and 
timid  compositions.  On  the  other  hand,  designers 
of  mark  are  producing  artistic  results  of  great 
originality  though  they  may  be  working  along  con- 
ventional lines. 

Architects  of  the  Conventional  School  are  greatly 
in  the  majority.  As  is  usual  with  radicals  in  other 
spheres,  "rebels"  or  insurgents  are  in  the  minority 
but  there  is  much  influence  going  out  from  both 
Schools.  Younger  men  growing  up  and  coming 
in  contact  with  these  influences  have  their  ideas 
modified  one  way  or  the  other,  becoming  more 
radical  or  more  conservative  according  to  which 
influence  is  stronger. 


A  IJesipn  Out  of  the  Ordini 
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For  a  I'onventional  type  of  desijrn  handled  in  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  manner,  we  should  view  the 
house  by  Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw,  Architect,  with 
considerable  pleasure.  Tallmadjre  and  Watson, 
Architect,s,  illustrate  an  unusual  and  engaginK 
treatment  of  a  somewhat  conventional  house.  The 
slightly  English  tendencies  of  a  brick  and  cement 
house,  by  Charles  E.  White,  Jr.,  Architect,  are  of 
interest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  predicted  that  the  Prairie 
School  would,  after  an  extended  term  of  years, 
gradually     modify    and    absorb    the    Conventio7ial 


this  monostyle  will  \>q  a  combination  r)f  both 
Schools.  We  hardly  think,  however,  that  this  will 
ever  be,  and  look  rather  for  a  variety  of  styles  as 
at  the  present  time  for  we  believe  that  a  cosmo- 
politan nation  like  America  will  likely  demand  a 
cosmopolitan  Architecture.  Perhaps  it  is  best  thi.s 
way.  One  general  style  might  prove  monotonous 
when  repeated  anywhere  from  one-hundred  thous- 
and to  a  million  times! 

One  final,  peculiar  fact  about  Prairie  Architec- 
ture is  that,  though  created  expressly  for  a  flat 
country,  houses  of  this  School  are  charming  in  the 


Tlj.it    Groat    \urRty    I>    Po.s 
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School.  In  fact,  the  Prairie  School  has  been  hailed 
by  some  as  exponent  of  the  great,  new  American 
art  that  will  some  day  revolutionize  the  land.  A 
careful  survey  of  conditions,  and  the  present  trend 
of  Domestic  Architecture,  leads  us  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Prairie  Architecture  will,  itself,  become 
modified.  Its  sturdy  note  and  philosophic  charm 
may  undoubtedly  influence  Conventional  Architec- 
ture making  it  less  conventional,  but  we  believe 
that  Conventional  Architecture  will  continue  to 
make  its  influence  felt.  If  ever  there  is  a  typical 
American  Architecture,  so  typical  that  all  designs 
seem   born  of  the  same  mother  we  prophesy  that 


mountains!     No  type  of  design  for  hills  and  valleys 
has  proved  more  practical  or  more  artistic ! 

The  terms  Conventional  Architecture  and  Prairie 
Architecture  are  the  writer's  own.  Some  of  his 
colleagues  may  take  exceptions  to  this  nomencla- 
ture as  too  dictatorial,  for  no  such  terms  have 
ever,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  been  standard- 
ized. Genei-ally  speaking,  however,  there  are  these 
two  Schools  of  Architecture,  with  possibly  a  num- 
ber of  w-avering  ones  between,  and  we  invite  our 
readers  to  coin  as  many  names  for  them  as 
they  desire  if  they  do  not  like  the  names  we 
have   used. 
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rtcsy  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co. 


An  Example  of  Successful  Adaptation — A  Popular  Method  of  Utilizing  Old 
Spinets    and    Harpsichords    Is   to   Convert  Them   Into  Writing-Desks.    This  Is 

a     Modern     Reproduction     in     Mahogany    of    One     of    These     Spinet     Desks 


REPRODUCTIONS   AND 
ADAPTATIONS 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Author  of  "The  Lure  of  the  Antique,"  "Early  American 
Craftsmen,"   "Creators   of  English    Styles,"   etc. 


I 


N  the  March  number  of  The 
Art  World  we  discussed  the 
subject    of    period    styles    in 
''^  modern   homes.      Continuing   this 

'*  thought,  we  might  raise  the  ques- 

tion of  how  to  get  these  styles  in  suitable  furniture, 
and  how  to  get  them  correct.  If  we  grant  the  desira- 
bility of  employing  the  period  styles,  it  become.s 
necessary  to  seek  a  practical  and  not  too  expensive 
method  of  applying  them.  We  cannot  all  afford  to 
furnish  our  homes  in  genuine  antiques,  and  if  we 
could,  there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  around. 

Already,  many  desirable  kinds  of  antique  furni- 
ture are  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unobtainable, 
and  the  prices  asked  are  prohibitive.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  should  wish  to  furnish  a  library  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  there  would  be  two 
courses  open — to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  each 
rare  antique  piece,  or  be  content  with  reproductions. 
Or  take  the  exquisite  and 
little  known  work  of  the 


American  cabinet-maker,  Duncan  Phyfe. 
There  are  probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  hundred  authentic  examples  of  his  work 
in  existence,  at  the  most,  and  those  are  seldom 
offered  for  sale.  Shall  our  modei-n  homes  be  for- 
ever deprived  of  furniture  in  this  beautiful  style, 
and  the  products  of  Phyfe's  genius  continue  to  be 
unknown,  merely  because  of  their  rarity? 

There  are  people  who  scorn  reproductions,  who  will 
have  the  real  thing  or  nothing.  I  can  appreciate 
this  point  of  view  of  the  collector  and  the  connois- 
seur, but  that  is  not  the  way  to  develop  the  art  in- 
stinct of  the  mass  of  the  American  people  and  an 
appreciation  of  good  style  in  furniture.  There  is 
unquestionably  a  justification  for  reproduction.  It 
is  the  only  practicable  means  of  beautifying  our 
homes  with  the  best  results  of  past  endeavor.  It  is 
the  only  way  of  preserving  adequately  our  artistic 
heritage. 

For     centuries     master 
minds  have  been  working 


Not 


Xot     Kcproductlciu    liut 
Adaptation 


,„       \,l,i|.l;,tio[l     .if     ..     (lalr-I.r-     T.ll.lc     Tl.at      Dm 

I'ntcml  to  lie  a  Hi-proiluctiun.  'Ihe  Old  ITIh  Cniturv 
Oate-Lcgs  Were  of  Lnpainted  Oak  or  Walnut  with 
Kound,  Oval  or  Rectangular  Tops. 
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on  the  problems  of  design  and  applied  art,  of  com- 
bining usefulness  and  beauty  in  home  furnishings. 
Through  a  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  we 
have  become  the  possessors  of  the  best  that  they 
wrought.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  modern 
designer,  however  talented,  can  produce  anything 
as  worthy  as  the  styles  developed  through  the 
progressive  efforts  of  all  the  masters  since  the 
Renaissance.  It  is  mere  blindness  to  fail  to  per- 
petuate these  things,  and  it  is  therefore  folly  to 
scorn  the  honest  reproduction. 

The  piece  of  mod- 
ern furniture  de- 
signed in  one  of  the 
historic  styles  is 
likely  to  be  more  con- 
sistent and  beautiful, 
to  possess  more 
artistic  significance, 
than  any  modern  nov- 
elty. The  designer  of 
novelties  has  only  his 
ingenuity,  taste,  and 
skill  to  guide  him. 
The  designer  of  re- 
productions has  the 
whole  field  of  past 
excellence  to  draw 
from.  He  can  select 
as  his  models  the  best 
furniture  forms  ever 
produced.  With  this 
advantage,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  a 
better  job. 

But  with  this  advantage  there  goes  a  correspond- 
ing responsibility.  The  designer  of  reproductions 
can  do  incalculable  damage  by  unwise  selection  and 
by  inaccurate  execution.  It  is  his  duty  as  weU  as 
his  privilege  to  select  for  perpetuation  only  the  best 
forms  of  other  days,  while  to  distort  or  misinterpret 
those  styles  is  an  artistic  crime. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  modern  repro- 
ductions of  the  period  styles  should  be  painstaking 
and  accurate.  Already  the  market  is  flooded  with 
pseudo-reproductions  and  adaptations  which  are 
caricatures  of  the  originals,  a  travesty  on  the  purity 
of  style.  Furniture  is  made  and  sold  as  Jacobean 
or  Sheraton  or  what-not  which  bears  but  a  remote 
resemblance  to  authentic  examples.  For  the  purpose 
of  cheapening  construction  or  producing  a  more 
show^v  and  salable  effect,  the  styles  are  modified  by 
the  modern  designer  until  they  are  something  totally 
different  from  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  average  purchaser  appears  to 


Bj   Courtesy  of  Joseph  P.  McHugh  and  Son 

A  Successful  Reproduction.    A  Typical  Queen  .Vnne  Lowboy 
with  Inlaid  Drawer  Fronts 


Perfce 
Heproduction.  After  an  Or 
Alwjut   1800  by  Duncan   Phyfe 


make   this   a   safe   proceeding.      And    ii 
addition  to  this  distortion  of  the  perioc 
styles,     other     inaccuracies     are    perpe- 
trated.    For  example,   we  buy   and   sell 
Windsor  chairs  of  solid  or  imi- 
tation   mahogany,    whereas    the 
original    Windsors    were    never 
made  of  mahogany. 

How,  then,  is  the  average 
purchaser  to  know  what  he  is 
getting?       How     may     he     dis- 


Co.ir/MV  of  Joseph  I 
,  McHugh  and  Son 

An  Example  of  the 
(Quaint  and  fnusual.  A 
Keproduction  "I'"  a  n  c  v 
Chair"  of  1810  with  Hush 
Hottom  and  Stencil  Dec- 
oration 

tinguish  between 
the  true  and  false 
designation  of  the 
merchant?  Only,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  edu- 
cation. When  the 
public  comes  to  de- 
mand accuracy  and 
authenticity  in  repro- 
ductions of  the  period 
styles,  the  manufac- 
turer will  produce 
them,  and  not  until 
then.     It  is  a  clear  case  of  supply  and  demand. 

To  guard  against  the  purchase  of  the  many  care- 
less, inaccurate,  or  misleading  reproductions  now 
on  the  market,  one  must  become  familiar  with  the 
authentic  period  styles.  Knowledge  is  the  only 
safeguard.  Study  antique  originals  in  museums 
and  private  collections,  and  well-chosen  illustrations 
of  them  in  books  and  magazines.  Cultivate  a  close 
observation  of  form  and  ornamental  details,  the 
hallmarks  of  the  styles.  A  glance  tells  the  expert 
whether  or  not  a  piece  is  a  good  reproduction ;  he 
recognizes  the  thing  as  a  whole  through  his  famili- 
arity with  the  details.  Good  furniture  is  expensive, 
and  it  is  merely  business  prudence  for  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  to  become  something  of  an  expert 
in  style. 

This  knowledge  will  prove  profitable  also  to  the 
purchaser  of  antique  furniture,  for  it  will  help  him 
to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  the  fake 
antique — the  reproduction  made  not  for  legitimate 
trade  but  for  purposes  of  deception — though  some 
of  these  bogus  antiques  are  so  cleverly  manufactured 
as  to  deceive  even  the  elect. 

( )f  course,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  pos- 
sible, that  every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  home 
should  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  an  antique  piece. 
In  our  modern  homes  we  desire  forms  of  furniture, 
for  practical  purposes,  which  were  not  made  in 
former  days.  An  adaptation  of  the  old  style  for 
modern  needs  then  becomes  justifiable,  provided 
it  is  done  by  a  designer  who  understands  and 
conscientiously  applies  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  style  and  its  essential  characterictics  and 
details.      Otherwise   he  produces   an    anachronism. 
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The  educated  purchaser  will  distinguish  these 
things.  And  sometimes,  I  believe,  there  is  justi- 
fication for  the  modification  of  a  style,  provided  it 
is  done  with  understanding  and  feeling,  and  is 
sold  as  an  adaptation  and  not  as  a  direct  repro- 
duction. But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  danger 
in  this. 

Even  among  honest  and  correct  reproductions 
there  are  good  things  and  better  things.  The 
furniture  trade  displays  a  tendency  to  get  into  a 
rut  and  to  follow  arbitrary  fashions.  A  few  years 
ago  everj'thing  was  Colonial  and  Georgian ;  now  it 
appears  to  be  Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  and  Louis  XIV 
— more  or  less  accurately  rendered.  The  manufac- 
turers seem  to  miss  some  of  the  very  best  things 
the  past  has  to  offer.  If  I  were  a  furniture  manu- 
facturer, I  believe  I  should  try  reproducing  some 
of  the  more  quaint  and  unusual  pieces — something 
a  little  off  the  beaten  track. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  the  manufacturer's  fault. 
The  dealers,  who  are  in  turn  guided  by  the  popular 
demand,  are  a  bit  shy  of  these  things.     One  of  the 


most  beautiful  and  carefully  executed  reproductions 
I  have  seen  recently  is  a  Duncan  Phyfe  sofa  or 
settee,  which  retails  for  about  $100,  and  which  could 
not  be  found  in  any  New  York  shop.  Regarding  it 
the  manufacturer  wrote  me  as  follows:  "It  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  but  the  furniture  dealer  would 
not  feel  that  this  piece  was  one  that  he  could  readily 
sell,  as  it  is  so  different  from  the  modern  settee 
that  he  sells  every  day.  He  is  afraid  to  put  it 
on  his  floor.  This  is  what  the  manufacturer  is 
continually  up  against  in  reproducing  old  furniture. 
By  this  we  mean  reproducing  it  exactly  and  not 
adapting  it.  The  dealer  insists  on  having  period 
furniture,  but  he  does  not  want  it  exactly  like  the 
original,  but  adapted  to  modern  ideas  of  what  it 
ought  to  be." 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  modern 
taste  and  knowledge,  for  in  the  last  analysis  these 
"modern  ideas"  come  from  the  purchasing  public. 
How  long  shall  we  tolerate  "period  furniture"  in 
our  homes  that  is  "not  exactly  like  the  original." 


LAMPS    AND     LIGHTING 

By  Clara  Brown  Lyman 


Reacling-Lamp  for  Gas  or  Electiioity.  The  Base 
Is  Metal  with  a  Rich  Copper  p'inish.  The  Shade  of 
.Vmber  Glass  Is  Band  ed  with  Copper.     In 

Desifrn  the  Lamp  g  Is  a   Faithful  U 

production  of  a  ^^^^^.  Historic  Vase 


Blue  and  AVhite  Porcelain  Vase 
Mounted  on  a  Silver  Ba.se.  The 
Shade  of  Blue  Silk  Is  Lined 
with  Hijrhlv  Glazed  AVhite  Satin 
Which  Diffuses  the  Light  and 
Hides  the  Light  Source. 


PUotogral'lu 


'(/    Gas    Company 


Boudoir  L.iiiip  in  Golden  Brown 
Tones.  Base  of  Rich  Hued  Cop- 
per, The  Shade  Is  of  Glass  with 
a  Border  .Vdapted  from  a  Wall- 
Paper  Design. 


THE  quest  of  the  right  kind  of  lamp  for  a 
home  was  never,  perhaps,  more  interesting  or 
more  vigorously  pursued  than  now,  when  the 
problem  of  the  night  lighting  of  various  rooms  for 
varying  purposes  has  taken  its  rightful  place  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  scheme  of  interior 
decoration  alongside  the  selection  of  rugs,  hang- 
ings and  wall  coverings.  To  recognize  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  a  good  lamp  is  as  essential  as  it 
is  to  know  what  constitutes  a  good  painting.  It  is 
not  enough  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  lamp  selection 
with  "I  don't  know  about  lighting  but  I  know  what 
I   like."     A  bad  picture  may  offend  one's  taste  or 


do  violence  to  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  but 
the  wrong  kind  of  lamp  does  actual  physical  violence 
to  the  eyesight  as  well  as  sinning  against  all  the 
laws  of  harmony  of  line  and  color. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  lamps  and  fixtures 
is  to  carry  light.  Therefore  to  be  consistent,  the 
structure  of  the  conveyor  ought  to  show  this  mean- 
ing, definitely.  Any  design  for  a  lamp  or  fixture 
that  seeks  to  delude  the  observer  is  bad  art  as  well 
as  bad  illuminating.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
lamps  which,  more  than  fixtures,  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  note  of  warmth  and  intimacy  in  a 
room.     But  to  be  decorative  does  not  mean  that  a 
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it  necessary  for  it  to 


Lilirarv  I^anip  with  Copper  Base  and 
Gokien  Hued  Glass  Shade,  with 
Border  Design  Taken  from  an 
Oriental  Rue. 


lamp  must  hide  its  light;  nor  to  be  practical 
have  ugly,  cold,  hard  lines. 

The  attraction  of  light  for  the  human  being  is  instinctive 
and  irresistible.  F'rom  the  day  of  the  torch,  the  effort  to  fashion 
something  that  should  bring  light  after  nightfall  has  been 
continuous,  changing  as  conditions  changed,  liul  always  actuated 
by  that  indefinable  something  that  lamplight  and  firelight  carry 
with  them.  But,  strange  to  say,  much  as  the  human  desired 
artificial  light,  eagerly  though  he  sought  by  the  invention  of 
modern  illuminants  to  create  the  most  perfect  possible  substitute 
for  daylight,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  medium  through  which 
gas  or  electricity  was  to  be  conveyed. 

When  oil  went  out  and  gas  came  in,  the  day  of  the  lighting  fixture 
dawned  and  pi-esently  the  metal  workers  beat  their  plowshares  into 
chandeliers  and  brackets  which  they  fashioned  to  suit  their  own  fancy, 
regardless  of  practicability  or  fitness  to  surroundings. 

Looking    back    at    the    ponderous    monstrosities    that    had    no    other 

apparent   purpose    in   the   drawing-rooms   of   the   fifties   than   to    imply 

a  certain  social  standing,  one  is  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 

fixture-maker  had  some  hypnotic  power  which  enabled  him  to  persuade 

the   unwary   householder   that   in   order   properly    to    illuminate    a 

room,    he   must   get   the   largest   possible   fixture   giving   him    the 

most  metal  and  least  light  for  his  money. 

So  in  those  early  days  paterfamilias  gave  in  with  a  sigh  and,  of 
an  evening,  could  usually  be  found  in  some  unfashionable  corner 
of   the   house,    hugged   close   to   his    favorite   oil    lamp,    where    he 
might   enjoy    his    pipe   and    really    see    to    read,     plebeian  and  out 
of  date  though  that  desire  might  seem  to  be. 

How  sane  and  right  great-grandfather  was,  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  since  the  new  methods 

of    illumination    have    opened    our   eyes,  .  ^-     ^  ..,  ,.   a    a     ,■  a  ^        t.    *  ui     r            tv,-    t          r- 

.       ,,                     11     „,     «„,,„„  +  ;,.q1,.        nn  Indirect   Method   Applied   to   a   Portable   Lamp.     This   Lamp   Gives 

actually     as     well     as     figuiatueh.        Oil  Sufficient  Liaht  to   Illuminate  Perfectly  a  Living-Room  Thirty   bv 

lamps,  gas  lamps,  electric  lamps,  each  in  Eighteen  Feet.     Note  the  Restful      Atmosphere  of  the   Room,   the 

turn  appeared   in   answer  to  the   demand  Lack  of  Glare  and  the  Artistic  Appearance  of  the  Portable. 

for  something  to  read  by.  But  the  spell 
of  the  metal  worker  still  prevailed  and 
most  of  the  lamp  bases  of  yesterday  and 
some  of  modern  manufacture  have  been 
designed  without  a  thought  of  their 
light-giving  qualities  or  their  fitness  for 
decorative  plans. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  average 
householder  to  have  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  artificial  light- 
ing in  order  to  possess  a  general 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  also  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  fixture  and  lamp  design.  Naturally, 
he  will  wish  to  consider  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  his  particular  household 
and  therefore  he  should  be  sure  that 
there  are  provided  a  sufficient  number 
of  outlets  either  for  gas  or  electricity, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  baseboard,  floor 
and  wall.     The  living-room,  for  example. 

should  be  provided  with  both  general  and 

local    lighting,    for    this    is    the    family 

gathering-place,   and  to  secure   absolute 

comfort  and  convenience  plenty  of  outlets 

should  be  provided  as  nothing   is  more 

disfiguring  than  the  use  in  any  room  of 

pipes  or  wires  crossing  over  the  ceiling 

and    down    the   walls   or    carried    direct 

from  ceiling  to  table.     A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  outlets  in  a  room  where  reading. 

studying  and  sewing  are  often  going  on 

at  the  same  time,  will  give  each  person 

his  particular  corner  where  he  may  sit 

apart  by  himself  if  he  wi.she.s.    Again  it 

often  happens  in  the  family  room  that  courtesy  of  Country  t.y, 
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merely  a  soft  and  mellow  glow  to  visit  by,  is  all  that  is  desired 
and  this  need  is  furnished  by  the  portable  lamp.     In  the  sleeping- 
rooms  one  may  of  course  be  guided  by  individual  preference  as 
to  whether  the  room  shall  be  lighted  generally  from  over- 
head or  locally  by  means  of  a  well-shaded  portalile. 

When  the  house  is  completed  the  family  is  apt  to  dis- 
cover as  time  goes  on,  that  a  light  here  and  there  is  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  that  there  are  not  enough  lights  and  ap- 
parently no  way  to  provide  for  more.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  well-considered  lighting  plan  at  the  beginning  will 

save  much  trouble  and  expense  later  on  for  although  it  is  not  impossible  to 
remedy  some  errors  after  the  house  is  built  or  in  case  of  remodeling  an  old 
house,  it  is  naturally  more  e.\pensive  and  inconvenient  to  correct  than  to  avoid 
such  errors  in  the  beginning. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  indirect  and  semi-indirect  methods  of  illumina- 
tion, whose  object  is  to  diffuse  light  from  concealed  sources  in  order  that  the 
eyes  may  do  their  work  free  from  the  irritation  of  glare  from  exposed  sources, 
fixture  design  has,  of  necessity,  undergone  a  radical  change  for  the  better. 
The  new  systems  in  general  employ  as  a  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  light  a 
hanging  bowl  thus  necessitating  a  simple,  unobtrusive  light-distributing  design. 

It  has  been,  then,  a  logical  development  from  the  sight-saving  well- 
designed  fixture  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  portable  lamp. 

Whether  for  gas,  electricity  or  oil,  whether  they  are  to  be  used  for 
practical  or  purely  decorative  purposes,  lamps,  like  fixtures,  should 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  efficient  light  diffusion  and  the  saving 
of  eyesight.  To  stand  this  test,  both  base  and  shade,  no  matter  of 
what  material  they  are  fashioned,  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  light 
source  is  not  visible  either  below  or  through  the  shade.  Unless  a  lamp 
can  meet  this  test,  it  is  not  a  fit  lighting  medium  for  any  purpose,  being 
neither  scientifically  correct  nor  artistic.  Nothing  is  more  offensive 
to  eyesight  and  good  taste  than  a  gas  mantle  visible  through  a  glass 

or  fabric  shade  or  an  electric  lamp  with  staring  bulbs  hanging  down  below  a  silk  fringe,  or  showing 
through  the  shade. 

Unfortunately  it  has,  until  recently,  been  true  that,  even  though   a   prospective   purchaser  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  right  kind  of  lamp,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  one  in 

the  regular  sources  where  one  is  accustomed  to 
search  for  such  things.  Show  window's,  and  show- 
rooms in  department  stores  and  fixture  shops  have 


Lilirary  Lamp  with  .\lit.il  Ba.se 
Developed  in  Pomjieian  l-'iiiish.  The 
Shade  Is  of  Glass  in  the  Same  Tone 
with        Conventionalized  Border 

Adapted   from  Wall-Paper  Design. 


Floor  Lamp  Designed  to  Fit  Harmoniously  into  Dainty 
French  Period  Surroundings.  The  Lamp  Is  Reallv  in 
Two  Parts,  the  Standard  Being  of  Wood  H;'ind- 
rarved  and  Tinted  to  Match  the  Colors  in  the  Porce- 
lain \'a>p  Which  Carries  an   r,xiiiii>itc  Silk   Slii.lr. 


displayed  and  still  display  a  large  number  of  the 
same  stock  lamps  that  have  done  duty  so  long. 
There  are  the  familiar  metal  and  glass  shades, 
trimmed  with  eye  torturing  beaded  fringe  or  dang- 
ling prisms;  the  glass  shades  decorated  with 
"scenes"  depicting  almost  anything  from  "Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware"  to  "The  Cotters 
Saturday  Night";  shades  of  basketry,  interwoven 
with  satin  ribbon — all  these  and  many  more  were 
all  the  shops  could  offer  to  people  of  good  taste  seek- 
ing something  to  harmonize  with  their  home  sur- 
roundings and,  incidentally,  to  light  a  room  or  corner. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  decorator  into  the  field 
of  lamp  design,  the  situation  has  changed.  The 
decorator,  particularly  the  woman  decorator,  in 
search  of  something  more  adaptable  than  metal,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  extensive  use  of 
lamps  with  wooden  or  pottery  bases,  and  shades  of 
any  fabric,  silk,  cretonne,  linen,  parchment,  paper, 
thus  enabling  one  to  fit  the  lamp  to  the  room  so  that 
it  need  no  longer  be  a  necessary  evil  but  may  be  a 
charming  part  of  any  decorative  scheme. 

Lamps  of  metal  with  shades  of  glass  have  like- 
wise yielded  to  the  modern  lighting  thought.  Several 
of  the  most  important  manufacturers  and  designers 
of  such  portables  have,  in  cooperating  with  schools 
of  design,  adapted  good  conventional  patterns  taken 
from  Oriental  rugs  or  well-designed  wall-papers,  to 
their  shades  and,  for  bases,  have  faithfully  repro- 
duced, with  nicety  of  line  and  beauty  of  finish,  some 
of  the  fine  old  vases  in  museums  and  collections. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lamp  development, 
however,  is  the  working  out  of  the  indirect  and 
semi-indirect  systems  in  portable  lamps.  One  of 
the  illusti-ations  shows  an  entire  room 
illuminated  by  a  single  lamp,  built  on 
the  wholly  indirect  principle.  An- 
other, illustrates  sight-saving  methods 
applied  to  a  lamp  with  fabric  shade, 
used  as  a  semi-indirect  light  or  giving 
a  well-diffused,  well-protected  direct 
light  that  does  not  show  through  the 
material  of  which  the  shade  is  made. 
This  latter  design  uses  a  glass  reflec- 
tor designed  for  gas  but  also  used 
with  electricity  and  makes  it  possible 
for  a  lamp  to  be  used  for  reading 
though  it  be  ever  so  decorative. 

Black  and  White  Boudoir  Lamp.  The  Dec-o- 
rator Has  Carried  Out  in  the  Specially 
Woven  Silk  Shade  the  Motif  of  the  Ba.se. 
The  Lamp  Was  Developed  from  a  Japanese 
Porcelain  Vase.  It  Is  Known  from  Its 
Design  as  the  "Blackbird  Lamp." 


It  should  always  be  possible  to  use  a  portable 
lamp  in  any  part  of  any  room  in  the  house  and  the 
modern  decorator  has  taken  advantage  of  the  later 
lighting  methods  to  give  to  each 
room  the  intimacy  and  charm 
which  nothing  so  truly  furnishes 
as  a  light  here  and  there,  shaded 
in  keeping  with  its  surround- 
ings. A  table,  a  mellow  and 
efficient  light,  a  pleasing  glow 
of  color,  have  an  irresistible  at- 
traction. 

The  lamps  here  illustrated 
show  various  types  that  meet  the 
test  of  sight-saving.  Those  with 
pottery  or  wooden  bases  and  silk 
or  cretonne  shades  are  repro- 
duced merely  to  illustrate  the 
thought  that  is  being  put  into 
lamp  design,  whereby  base  and 
shade  are  connected  in  motif  and 
some  attention  paid  to  their  fit- 
ness to  surroundings. 

Candlestick    of    Hand-Painted    Minton 

riiin.i. 


Table  Lamp  Developed  for  Gas  or 
Electricity  on  the  Semi-Indirect 
Principle.  The  Reflector  of  Glass 
Holds  a  Silk  Shade  and  Not 
Only  Conceals  the  Light  Source 
but'Diffuses  It  So  That  a  Room 
May  Be  Illuminated,  or  if 
Desired  It  May  Be  Used  as  a 
Reading-Lamp.  The  Shade  Is 
Omitted  in  the  Illustration  to 
Show  the  Construction  of  the 
Lamp. 


THE  NIGHT  HAS  A  THOUSAND  EYES 


The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 


The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  heart  but  one; 

Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 

Francis  Willunn  Bourdillon 
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SOME    OLD   COLONIAL    HOUSES 


Bv  Lionel  Moses 


ATTENTION     has     already     been     drawn,     in 
these    pages,    to    the    beautiful    houses    our 
"   ancestors    built   and   to    the   value   of   these 
houses  to  American  art. 

We  hear  much  about  uplift  in  art  and  we  discuss 
the  strange  fantasies  of  the  decadent  forms  of  art, 
but  what  we  really  need  is  to  exploit  true  forms  of 
art  and  call  attention  to  their  beauties.  By  so 
doing  we  shall  educate  those  to  whom  the  artist 
must  look  for  support  whether  he  be  a  painter, 
sculptor  or  architect. 

No  week  passes  without  the 
publication  in  some  magazine, 
of  photographs  of  Colonial 
work  and  measured  drawings 
of  features  such  as  doorways, 
porches,  windows  or  mantels. 
The  architect's  office  receives 
these  publications  but  com- 
paratively few,  outside  the 
fraternity,  become  familiar 
with   their   contents. 

No  better  educational  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lately  offered 
to  the  profession  and  public 
alike,  than  the  study  of  Colonial 
houses  illustrated  in  The  White 
Pine  Series  of  Architectural 
Monographs  edited  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell F.  Whitehead,  some  of 
which  are  shown  on  these 
pages. 

In  viewing  these  illustra- 
tions, one  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  lovely  photographs  which 

Mr.  Wallace  Nutting  has  produced  using  the  types 
here  shown  as  backgrounds  for  maidens  quaintly 
dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  same  period  as  the 
houses,  and  it  is  due  Mr.  Nutting  that  his  work 
should  be  appreciated  as  of  great  educational  value. 


But  why  are  we  not  reminded  of  some  painter 
who,  appreciating  the  elements  of  e.xquisite  beauty, 
yet  ignores  suggestions  of  such  backgrounds  as 
these  houses  offer;  and  worse  still,  when  beautiful 
porches,  doorways,  and  other  features  similar  to 
those  here  shown  exist  in  great  number  and  variety, 
which  might  be  a  source  of  inspiration,  why  must 
we  still  see  in  our  suburbs  the  ugly  forms  which 
there  abound? 

There    is    no    more    fascinating    study    than    the 


Unratio  Unvt  House  at  Dccrfiol 


The   Bostwick   House   at   Southbury,  Conn. 

history  of  Colonial  architecture.     It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  history  of  this  country  that  archi- 
tecture generally  bears  to  the  history  of  the  world. 
The    architectural    student    traveling    through    the 
countries  of  Europe  discerns   in  the  design  of  all 
the  old  edifices  the  influx  of  an 
alien  but  artistic  people.     Who, 
for   example,   viewing  some  of 
the  ruins  in  Greece,  could  not 
tell  that  the  Romans  had  been 
there,    and     who,     seeing    the 
Georgian  buildings  of  England, 
could  fail  to  discover  the  influ- 
ence  of   the   Roman   and    later 
the  Italian  Renaissance? 

There  are  always  periods  in 
which  one  style  fuses  with  the 
one  preceding  and  the  one  fol- 
lowing it.  So  here,  in  this 
country,  we  see  the  influences 
(if  the  settlers  who  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  Old 
World — Holland,  France,  En- 
gland and  even  far-away  Scan- 
dinavia. New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  have  their  Dutch  houses; 
details  of  distinctly  Louis  XV. 
style  are  seen  in  profusion; 
many  are  the  doorways  which 
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I'.irili:     Old    Woodbury,   Conn, 
'lliis   porch   is   exquisitely    refined   except   as   regards   the 
columns   which   are   without   doubt   of   later   date   than 
the  roof. 


Porch:     Old   AVoodbury,  Conn. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  one  who  designed  the  upper 

part  of  this  porch  knew  how  to  make  better  columns. 


House  of  George  Richard  Griswold,  Blackliall,  Conn. 
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show  the  Scandinavian  influence;  but  to  England 
we  are  indebted  for  the  fundamentals  of  our 
Colonial  style,  for  it  was  the  settlers  from  there 
who  built  up  such  places  as  Salem,  the  pearl  of 
Colonial  architecture,  as  well  as  the  pSantation 
houses  in  the  South. 

We  find  throughout  New  England,  dool■^v■ays, 
porches  and  windows,  cornices  and  other  mouldings 
so  closely  following  some  of  those  of  the  mother 
country  in  design,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
doubt  that  the  Colonial  details  were  practically 
copies  of  those  which  had  already  existed.  But 
our  Colonial  ancestors  were  more  than  mere 
copyists.  With  the  old  work  in  view  they  developed 
and  changed  the  designs;  they  made  them  more 
suitable  to  wood  construction;  and  their  houses  too 
were  made  to  fit  not  only  the  material  they  used 
but  the  landscape  as  well. 

The  Horatio  Hoyt  house  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of  house  common 
to  New  England.  It  is  simple  in  form  and  seems 
to  indicate  its  plan.  One  can  readily  believe  that 
the  center  staircase  hall  runs  through  the  house 
and  that  on  each  side  there  is  a  room.  The  same 
general  plan  is  indicated  by  the  windows  of  the 
upper  story.  The  details  are  beautiful,  the  door 
being  well  proportioned  and  the  main  cornice  and 
the  cornices  over  the  first-story  windows  very 
refined.  At  first  glance  one  notices  the  positions 
of  the  windows  which  are  quite  close  together, 
so  close  indeed  that  the  blinds  overlap.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  wholly  apparent,  unless  it  be  that 
the  designer  felt  that  each  side  of  the  doorway  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  house  there  should  be  enough 
wall  space  to  give  a  look  of  strength  and  stability. 
The  second-story  windows  seem  to  be  larger  than 
necessary,  and  yet  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
houses  of  this  type. 


Of  a  similar  type  is  the  Bostwick  house  at  South- 
bury,  Conn.  The  fenistration  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Horatio  Hoyt  house,  but  we  have  here  gable  ends 
which  afford  space  for  an  attic,  and  there  is  a 
covered  porch  very  simple  and  chaste  in  its  design 
and  proportions. 

The  Griswold  house  at  Blackhall,  Conn.,  is  in 
different  type  from  those  just  spoken  of.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  bay  window  has  been  added. 
If  we  imagine  this  as  not  existing  we  have  a  very 
lovely  though  small  main  body  of  house  with  links 
and  wings  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
some  of  the  Southern  houses  but  entirely  different 
in  proportion.  The  composition  of  this  house  is 
unusual,  but  none  the  less  interesting.  The  porch, 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  Bostwick  house,  is  refined 
and  it  is  just  the  type  which  the  house  needs  to 
relieve  it  from  a  look  of  plainness. 

Our  illustrations  show  two  porches  both  of  which 
are  on  houses  at  Old  Woodbury,  Conn.  The  porch 
with  the  Greek  entablature  is  exquisitely  refined, 
except  as  regards  the  columns,  which  are  unques- 
tionably of  a  later  date  than  the  roof  they  uphold. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  porch  with  the 
modillions  or  small  brackets.  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  the  one  who  designed  the  upper  part  of  this 
porch  knew  how  to  make  better  columns  than  those 
which  now  support  the  roof. 

All  these  houses  are  perfect  examples  of  freedom 
of  design  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  classical  w^ork. 
Though  they  are  not  above  criticism,  yet  they  dis- 
arm criticism  by  their  charm.  Hundreds  of  such 
houses  exist  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  may 
deal  gently  with  them  and  that  their  owners  may 
appreciate  them,  and  may  not  renew  decayed 
parts  with  decadent  forms  or  add  poorly  designed 
features. 


HOUSE    OF   THE    DEMOCRAT 


^^T  1  T  HEN  at  last  we  build  the  house  of  the 
Y/V/  Democrat,  its  doors  shall  be  wide  and 
unbarred,  for  why  should  men  steal  who 
are  free  to  make?  It  shall  be  set  in  a  place  of 
greenery,  for  the  world  is  a  large  place  and  its 
loveliness  mostly  a  wilderness;  it  shall  be  far 
enough  away  from  its  ne.xt  for  privacy  and  not 
too  far  for  neighborliness;  it  shall  have  a  little 
space  knit  within  a  garden  wall;  flowers  shall  creep 
up  to  its  warmth,  and  flow,  guided,  but  unrebuked, 
over  wall  and  low-drooped  eaves.  It  shall  neither  be 
built  in  poverty  and  haste,  nor  abandoned  in  pros- 
perity; it  shall  grow  as  the  family  grows;  it  shall 
have  rooms  enough  for  the  privacy  of  each  and  the 
fellowship  of  all.  Its  arms  shall  spread  wide 
enough  to  gather  in  a  little  measure  of  the  common 
earth,  for  your  democracy  will  provide  leisure  and 
your  democrat  will  not  only  pluck  flowers  but  will 
grow  them,  not  only  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth  but 
will  find  joy  in  planting,  in  "seed  time  and  harvest," 
and  all  the  myriad  days  of  growi:h  between  will  look 
to  the  sun-dial  rather  than  the  time-table  for  the 
ordering  of  his  day. 


"The  rooms  of  his  house  shall  be  ample,  and 
low,  wide-windowed,  deep-seated,  spacious,  cool  by 
reason  of  shadows  in  summer,  warm  by  the  ruddy 
glow  of  firesides  in  winter,  open  to  wistful  summer 
airs,  tight  closed  against  the  wintry  blasts:  a  house, 
a  home,  a  shrine;  a  little  democracy  unjealous  of 
the  greater  world,  and  pouring  forth  the  spirit  of 
its  own  sure  justness  for  the  commonwealth. 

"Its  walls  shall  be  the  quiet  background  for  the 
loveliness  of  life,  hung  over  with  the  few'  records 
of  our  own  and  others'  growth  made  in  the  playtime 
of  art;  its  furnishings  the  product  of  that  art's 
more  serious  hours;  its  implements  from  kitchen- 
ware  to  dressing-table  touched  by  the  sane  and 
hallowing  hand  of  purpose  and  taste. 

"This  is  the  house  of  the  Democrat,  and  of  such 
houses  shall  the  democracy  be  full;  none  .so  humble 
that  it  may  not  touch  the  hem  of  art ;  none  so  great 
that  the  hand  of  art,  whose  other  name  is  service, 
shall  have  passed  it  by." 

From  "The  House  of  the  Democrat" 

by  William  L.  Price 
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DEVELOPMENTS     IN     AMERICAN     SIL  VERSMIT  HING 

By  W.  Frank  Purdy 


Service  or 
"Lay"  Plate 
Louis  XV 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  encouraging  phases 
of  the  development  of  taste  and  the  desire  for 
good  art  in  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  almost  universal  demand  for  it  as  applied 
to  the  practical  furnishing  and  appointments  of 
our  homes,  a  tendency  particularly  noticeable,  per- 
haps, in  the  dining-room  etjuipment,  and  table 
silver.  Equally  encouraging  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  silversmith  has  trained  him- 
self to  meet  the  demand  in  this  direction. 

Granting  the  exception  of  the  work  of  that  little 
group   of   early   Colonial  craftsmen,   whose 
handwrought  bits  of  purest  beauty  have 
been    so   carefully    treasured,    it   was 
for  many  years,   an   axiom   among 
people  of  cultivated  taste  in  this 
country    that    for    perfection    of 
design     and     craftsmanship     in 
household    silver,    it   was   essen- 
tial to  seek  the  silversmiths  of 
England  and  France,  who  alone 
could   adequately    satisfy   a   dis- 
criminating taste.     It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  at  least,  that  during 
that  lamentable  period  which  imme- 
diately   succeeded   our    Civil    War,    the 
factory  or  so-called  practical  influence 
our    silversmithing    shops    greatly 
predominated     over — indeed     quite 
overruled — the  artistic  and  authen- 
tic in  the  creation  of  their  products. 
At  that  time,   it  was  the  skill  of 
the  more  or  less  well-trained  mechanic,  who, 
having  in  mind  the  subsequent  uses  of  the 
elements  employed  in  the  production  of  his 
work — such  as  the  conversion  of  the  bobeche 
of  a  candlestick  into  an  individ- 
ual butter-plate,  or  vice  versa,  or 
the  body  of  that  same  candlestick 
into   a    pepper-shaker — which   con- 
trolled   the    development    of    these 
products.       American      silver      was 
valued    for    the    money    it    cost,    and 
possibly  its  use,  rather  than  for  sin- 
cerity and  beauty  of  design. 

To-day,  all  this  is  changed.  It  is 
now  the  atelier  or  designing-room, 
peopled  with  the  graduates  of  our  art 
and  technical  schools,  whose  knowledge 
of  pure  form  and  true  beauty  have 
cleansed  the  factory  of  its  discordant 
medley,  which  controls  the  creation  of 
every  great  and  small  detail  of  the 
silversmith's  wares,  and  it  is  to  this 
better  influence  that  the  practical 
man,  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  shop,  must  yield.  The  modern 
designing-room  is,  in  fact,  frequent- 
ly under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
trained  officer  of  the  company — a 
man  who  himself  through  travel,  observation,  and 
study  is  a  recognized  authority  on  matters  of  art, 
architecture,  and  period  design.  It  has  furthermore 
grown  to  be  the  custom  of  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful   organizations    to    send    their    subordinate 


designers  abroad,  at  the  company's  expense,  to 
study  the  best  handiwork  of  the  old  masters  of 
their  craft,  as  well  as  to  absorb  the  best  that  the 
modern  schools  afford.  All  this  has  been  produc- 
tive of  results  which  have  been  so  gradual  in 
development,  however,  that  most  of  our  people  have 
remained  unaware  of  the  strength  and  beauty  in 
practical  home  appointments  which  have  grown  up 
in  our  midst. 

The  tea-service  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  new  influence  and  develop- 
ment, having  been  created  at  the  request  and 
under  the  discriminating  criticism  of  an 
artistically     trained     and     ambitious 
dealer  in  one  of  our  middle-western 
cities.     No   finer  nor   more   com- 
plete example  of   Italian   Renais- 
sance   could    well    be    imagined. 
Conceived    in    the    light    of    an 
exact   knowledge   of   the   period, 
cunningly     wrought     with     that 
loving  devotion  to  sound  crafts- 
manship  without    which    perfect 
results   in  so  fine  an  art  are  im- 
possible, it  is  most  complete  and  sat- 
isfying.   Contrasted  with  much  of  that 
meaningless  "assembled"  work  of  the  early 
sixties    in    this    "business" — for    a 
business    it   was    then,    instead    of 
the  art  which  it  has  since  become — 
each  carefully  studied  and  cleverly 
wrought    foot,    handle,    and    spout, 
each  scroll,  shield,  and  terminal  is  a  sin- 
cere and  harmonious  expression  of  true 
art,    faithful    in    every    line    and    detail 
to  the  period   which   inspired   it. 

It  would  well  repay,  to-day, 
one  genuinely  interested  in  the 
development  of  good  taste  in  the 
fine  and  applied  arts  in  this 
country  to  visit  a  few — indeed  a 
great  many — of  the  prominent 
shops  in  all  our  larger  cities,  and 
note  for  himself  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  "baroque"  influence  of 
former  days.  Not  one  piece,  but 
many — a  majority  in  fact — ^will  be 
found  of  purest  design  and  craftsman- 
ship, executed  with  a  loving  and  patient 
deference  to  the  highest  ideals  of  taste, 
and  a  fidelity  to  artistic  tradition 
which  will  be  as  grateful  and  en- 
couraging, as  they  are  refreshing. 
Never  again,  let  us  hope,  shall  we 
be  dependent  upon  Bond  Street  or 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  for  individual 
and  artistic  examples  of  the  silver- 
smith's craft,  for  the  appropriate 
adornment  of  our  dining-room  or 
tea-table.  Many  amateurs  are 
becoming  professionals  and  women  as  well  as  men 
can  be  found  in  our  big  cities  who  bring  the  true 
zeal  and  zest  of  the  artist  to  their  work.  The 
American  silversmith  has  met  his  problem  and  is 
solving  it. 
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TAPESTRIES     LENT     BY    KING    ALFONSO    OF    SPAIN 


THE  Kins?  of  Spain  has  shown  his  appreciation 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  New  York  by  a 
loan  of  twenty-six  tapestries  and  carpets  of 
Spanish  maive,  eighteenth  century,  which  have  orna- 
mented hitherto  the  walls  of  the  Prado  in  Madrid. 
The  exhibition  held  in  March  at  the  Hispanic 
Museum,  New  York,  afforded  a  very  welcome  occa- 
sion of  seeing  tapestries  that  even  visitors  to 
Madrid  are  likely  to  overlook  owing  to  the  stronger 
attraction  exercised  by  the  old  paintings  preserved 
in  the  same  art  museum.   This  unusual  attention  on 


Goya.  They  are  paintings  turned  into  tapestries 
rather  than  tapestries  designed  by  master-weavers; 
they  even  lack  the  borders  traditional  in  Flemish 
pieces;  and  while  the  designs  reflect  the  influence 
of  the  French  painters  Watteau  and  Lancret,  the 
picture  rather  than  the  decorative  spirit  of  old 
tapestries — these  pieces  also  reflect  the  course 
taken  liy  the  Gobelins  in  Paris  from  the  time  of 
Charles  Le  Brun  onward.  Goya,  however,  does  not 
fail  to  give  his  own  character  to  these  scenes  of 
dances  and   games  and   picnics   in   the   open.     His 


".S.nndio  Vamn   To.-jsed  at  the  Inn"       Tapestry  Lent  the   Hispanic  Society  by   King    Alfonso  of  Spain 


the  part  of  the  king  must  be  considered  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  America  is  doing 
more  than  any  European  country  to  keep  the 
memory  of  Spanish  literature  and  art  alive  with 
the  wonderful  old  Spanish  library  in  New  York,  the 
Hispanic  Museum  and  the  Revue  Hispanique  pub- 
lished chiefly  in  French,  printed  in  Paris,  but 
controlled  from  New  York.  During  April  the  col- 
lection graced  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo  and 
other  American  cities  will  be  favored  later. 

Many   of   the   tapestries  were   woven   about   the 
time  of  our  Revolution   from  cartoons  supplied  by 


use  of  a  single  wMnd-bent  tree  leaning  across  the 
sky  above  the  figures  is  a  peculiar  note  in  compo- 
sition. In  "The  Earthenware  Stall" — meaning  a 
group  of  women  seated  on  a  carpet  in  the  open  air 
with  crockery  dishes  before  them — one  can  study 
the  "coach  of  quality"  and  observe  how  three  lack- 
eys managed  to  keep  their  footing  on  the  rumble 
behind  the  coach  body.  "The  Kite"  shows  men 
rather  than  boys  at  the  game — doubtless  as  true 
to  life  in  Madrid  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as 
it  is  to-day  in  China.  In  fact  these  Goya  designs, 
hcAvever,  to  our  stricter  ideas,  they  seem  unsuited 
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to  woven  work,  contain  a  number  of  characteristic 
scenes  from  Spanish  life. 

The  Don  Quixote  series,  of  which  there  are  six, 
are  from  designs  by  Andrea  Procaccini  (1671- 
1734)  an  Italian  who  took  charge  of  the  Spanish 
King's  art  in  1720.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Maratti. 
The  weavers  were  the  sons  of  a  Fleming  called  Jacob 
Stuick  van  der  Goten  who  conducted  the  royal  tap- 
estry works  in  Madrid.  We  show  on  the  preceding 
page  the  scene  where  Sancho  Panza  is  tossed  in  a 


the  lion  looking  out  of  the  open  door  of  his  cage; 
to  the  right  Don  Qui.xote  charges  his  fancied  foes. 
On  the  lower  border  are  pigs,  a  cat,  flowers  and 
figures  alluding  to  the  scenes  in  the  caballero's 
adventures. 

The  other  reproduction  on  this  page  is  a  Flemish 
scene  of  a  wedding  before  a  little  country  chapel 
in  which  various  types  of  peasants  are  caricatured 
a  bit  in  the  fashion  of  Dutch  painters  of  the 
Seventeenth    Century.     The   priest    stands    on   the 


A    Villafre  Wedding":     Tajx-stiy  Lent  tl 


blanket  by  the  merry  and  irreverent  folk  of  the 
inn  while  Don  Quixote  looks  on  at  the  plight  of  his 
squire  as  he  sits  his  Rosinante  beyond  the  wall. 
Observe  the  curious  borders  of  a  rococo  style,  part 
architectural  in  the  side  borders  like  pillars  with 
mixed  capitals  and  part  old  Flemish  with  masses 
of  flowers  on  the  shafts.  The  legend  is  placed 
overhead  on  the  leaves  of  an  open  book  supported 
by  two  female  f/enii:  the  one  carrying  a  trumpet 
looks  down  and  laughs,  the  other  hides  her  eyes  with 
her  drapery  and  pretends  to  weep.     To  the  left  is 


i(  ty  by  King   Alfonso  of  Spain 


steps  of  the  little  shrine  and  the  contracting  parties 
join  hands  before  him.  Note  the  "owl  hole"  in  the 
gable  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel  by  which  that  sly 
bird  was  admitted  to  the  interior  to  wage  war  on 
church  mice;  also  the  dwarf  at  the  table  in  the  rear 
waiting  for  the  feast  to  begin  and  the  barrels 
dishes,  jugs,  vats  and  benches  that  indicate  the 
neighborhood  of  a  country  inn.  Other  tapestries 
are  direct  copies  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures, 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  painted  in  Spain  for  the 
weavers  of  the  King. 
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Garden  at  Cressnioks  Farm.  Xear  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  with  the  Peony  as  Leading  IViilur 

Festive  Array 

FESTIVE    DAYS   IN   OUR   GARDENS 

By  Richard  Rothe 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


THE  American  woman  is  fast  learning  to  gather 
loveliness  about  her,  not  for  her  own  sake 
alone,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  possessing 
loveliness,  but  for  that  best  of  all  reasons,  that  she 
may  pass  on  to  others  some  joy  in  life.  Be  she 
artist,  musician  or  homekeeper,  it  is  all  the  same. 
The  art  which  is  a  part  of  her,  which  enlarges  and 
betters  her  own  personal  life  becomes  through  her 
an  inspiration  to  others.  It  is  admirable  to  love 
beauty  and  the  woman  of  means  or  the  woman  of 
want  will  somehow  get  her  little  share  of  it.  One  rose 
may  glorify  a  little  home  as  one  garden  may  glorify 
the  whole  country  side.  The  mistress  of  the  home 
who  is  willing  to  impress  her  culture  and  her  person- 
ality upon  the  making  of  her  garden  is  giving  ex- 
pression to  an  art  impulse  quite  as  inspiring  as  if  her 
message  had  gone  out  in  a  poem,  a  song  or  a  picture. 
Once,   not   long 

since,  I  was  com- 
missioned    by     a 

woman  in  a  prom- 
inent summer  re- 
sort in  Maine  to 

select    and    a  r- 

range      for      her 

some   cut   flowers 

for      her      table. 

"Let  it  be  festive'" 

she  said,  and  fui 

ther     e.xplaiiied 

like  the  true  wom- 
an  she   was   that 

by  festive  she  did 

not      necessarily 

mean      expensive, 

for   an   expensive 

outlay,    especially 

in  flowers,  is  often 

bewildering     and 

oppressive.       The 


I'lower   Gard 


festive  array  of  a  table  or  a  hall  suggests  some- 
thing above  the  every-day  level,  something  distinc- 
tive and  joyous  which  shall  mark  the  occasion,  and 
so  I  have  found  this  word  festive  an  appropriate 
one.  The  advanced  class  of  American  amateurs 
are  well  aware  that  this  distinction  applies  to  the 
arrangement  and  planting  of  flower  gardens. 

The  Japanese,  as  is  well  known,  adore  their 
flowers  in  a  true  national  spirit.  The  opening  of 
the  cherry  blossoms,  the  marvelous  glory  of  irises 
and  the  floral  outburst  of  the  chrysanthemums  are 
holidays  set  aside  for  devotion  to  the  fairest  of 
nature's  gifts — the  flower.  As  part  of  their  wor- 
ship it  is  richly  symbolic  and  being  thus  connected 
with  their  inner  life  it  is  a  love  far  deeper  than 
ours.  They  however  limit  themselves  strictly  to 
their  native  flora,  while  we  keep  our  gates  open  to 

the  choicest  of  the 
world's  blooms 
which  are  adapta- 
ble to  our  climate. 
W  e,  therefore, 
have  better  op- 
portunities to  in- 
crease our  festival 
days  and  on  the 
whole  to  make 
them  richer  in 
forms  of  blossoms 
and  in  some  cases 
more  brilliant  in 
color  effects. 

The  scene  for 
the  festival 
events  which  we 
have  in  mind  lies 
in  the  sheltered 
precinct  of  the 
garden  as  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  our 


■Klvtow,"    in    l-'.lkiiis    I'.irk.    I'm. 
.\rc  the  Colors  in   Its  Coniliin.ition 
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home  grounds.  Whether  the  garden  be  formal  or 
informal,  larj^e  or  small  does  not  matter  very  much, 
providinsr  the  design  affords  ample  possibilities  for 
staging  our  material  to  its  best  advantage.  As  a 
rule,  we  do  not  want  our  garden  in  full  sight  of 
the  .street  traffic  but  we  do  wish  it  as  near  to  our 
house  as  possible  in  a  location  open  to  and  to  be 
enjoyed  from  the  interior  of  the  dwelling. 

The  longing  for  plenty  of  flowers  from  spring  to 
fall  leads  to  the  study  of  a  host  of  plant  species 
and  the  desire  for  stability  naturally  turns  our 
attention  to  hardy  perennials.  After  learning  to  take 
certain  catalog  statements  as  "growing  in  any  kind 
of  soil,"    "re(iuiring   little   or   no   care,"    with    the 


proverbial  grain  of  salt,  we  soon  succeed  in  making 
our  garden  the  picture  not  only  of  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  blossoms  but  also  of  a  veritable  riot  of 
colors  which  reaches  its  height  during  the  month 
of  June.  This  late  May  and  early  June  climax, 
with  the  roses  and  many  of  the  showiest  perennials 
at  their  best,  is  going  to  be  our  regular  season  of 
festive  character  in  its  total  effect,  until  we  begin 
to  make  our  garden  our  studio. 

Visiting  the  studio  gardens  of  advanced  amateurs 


Rose  Arbor  of  .Mi^.  (j.m.    \    :. 
Philadelphia,   Pa.     The   Coiistr 
\'ery  Simple 


n   Ch.slin.l    Hill, 
,)f   tlie   .\rl)or    1> 


is  extremely  interesting.  Many  delightful  hours  I 
have  spent  with  those  clear-minded  happy  home 
garden  artists  and  rarely  did  I  leave  without  seeing 
something  new  and  instructive.  Delicately  ar- 
ranged vernal  compositions  in  white,  blue,  lavender, 
pink  and  yellow  shades  during  April,  and  again  the 
farewell  festival  of  the  season  in  October  with  hardy 
chrysanthemums  and  cosmos  as  leading  features  re- 
veal surprising  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
ingenuity  in  garden  work.  Some  of  the  best  object 
lessons  are  found  on  those  of  our 
large  private  estates  in  charge  of 
high-class  gardeners  acting  as  de- 
signers and  caretakers  of  flower 
gardens.  Here  we  see  restriction 
to  the  hardiest  and  showiest  plant 
species  rather  than  the  large  collec- 
tion, and  here  also  are  solved  the  im- 
portant problems  of  agreeable  color 
combinations  and  the  employment 
of  certain  materials  in  masses  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  distinc- 
tion and  character  upon  the  effect 
as  a  whole. 

Our  picture  of  the  Garden  at 
Cresswicks  Farm  with  the  impres- 
sive displa.v  of  peonies  as  the  dis- 
tinctly festive  note  conveys  this 
idea  admirably.  In  spring  array 
the  peony  bed  is  alive  with  the  clear 
l)lue  l)lossoms  of  Scilla  Sibirica 
while  for  midsummer  effect  bulbs  of 
Lilium  Auratum  and  Speciosum 
bearing  their  noble  flowers  on  tall 
slender  stalks  free  above  the  foliage 
of    the    peonies    are    to    usher    in 
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Garden   of    .Mr.   Clement    B.    Xewbold,   Jenkintown.  Pa., 
of  Inspiring  Character 

another  festive  .season.  The  little  garden  adjoining 
the  beautiful  mansion  "Elstowe"  at  Elkins  Park, 
Pa.,  offers  as  enchantment  the  three-color  accord, 
blue,  white  and  yellow:  the  combination  of  Lilium 
Candidum  and  Phlox,  Miss  Lingard  in  white,  with 
Delphinium  Belladonna  in  blue  and  Coreopsis  in 
yellow.  For  edging,  pansies,  forget-me-nots  and 
Viola  Cornuta  were  used.  Mrs.  C.  Stuart  Patter- 
son in  Chestnut  Hill  preferred  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  Japanese  Irises  for 
the  gala  days  in  her 
studio,  while  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Lippincott 
in  Germantown  firmly 
believes  in  the  queen 
of  flowers — the  rose 
to  confer  distinction. 
To  Mr.  Clement  B. 
Kevvbold  in  Jenkin- 
town we  are  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of 
studying  a  picture  of 
a  festive  June  array 
of  an  inspiring  order. 
In  colors,  pink,  white 
and  blue  were  lead- 
ing, while  red  was 
barred  entirely.  Amid 
the  eve  r-v  e  r  d  a  n  t 
spruces  and  pines  of 
Maine  Mrs.  Henry 
Inman  in  her  beauti- 
ful garden  at  South- 
we.st  Harbor  gives  us 
a  lesson  in  how  to  ar- 
range for  joyous  days 
in  August,  pink,  white 
and  yellow  being  the 
exclusive  shades  used. 


Here  the  ma.sses  of 
Phlox  Paniculata 
with  large  and  rarely 
perfect  flowers  con- 
stitute the  distinctive 
feature  and  here 
again  the  word  fes- 
tive is  suggested. 

Where  one  excels  in 
these  .specific  arrange- 
ments of  merely 
transitory  displays 
there  naturally  fol- 
lows the  desire  to  re- 
Iieat  them,  that  is  to 
[irovide  for  a  succes- 
lon  during  the  sea- 
nn.  Fortunately  the 
intervals  in  which 
'his  is  possible  are 
-ufliciently  long  to  in- 
ure their  standard 
value.  So  far  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ar- 
lange  for  more  than 
four  different  total 
arrays  and  in  such 
cases  only  with  the 
additional  employ- 
ment of  annuals  es- 
pecially during  midsummer  and  fall.  But  is  it 
really  necessary  to  insist  always  on  a  total  trans- 
formation? Frequently  a  mere  touch,  a  very  simple 
combination  creates  the  desired  impression,  as  for 
for  instance  that  shown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John 
S.  ilelcher  in  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine,  where  the 
pure  white  of  the  Japanese  iris  and  the  tall  intense 
blue  spikes  of  Delphinium  Formosum  stand  out  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  evergreen   background  be- 


Sliowing  a  festive  .June  Displji 


Garden  of   .Mr>.  .I,.1im   .S.   .M.1.1 
Intense    Blue   of   Delphin 


ii-  in   Norllieasl    Harbor,  Maine.      Wliite  .laiianrse   Iris  and  the 
ium    Formosum   Against   the   Oarii    I'',ver^rcen  Baekgronnd 
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hind.  The  plantation 
of  foxgloves  a  n  d 
sweet  Williams  on 
the  author's  place  at 
Glenside,  Pa.,  which 
aimed  to  demonstrate 
the  advisableness  of 
occasional  massing  of 
certain  plants  to  se- 
cure an  effect  of 
brightness,  offers  a 
similar  suggestion. 

We  all  know  the 
prominent  part  ram- 
blers and  flowering 
vines  play  in  floral 
garden  effects.  Here 
Mrs.  Geo.  Willing,  Jr., 
gives  us  a  wonderful 
example  in  striking 
the  strong  festive 
note.  Her  rose  arbor 
in  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa., 
with  its  ingenious, 
but  on  the  whole  very 
simple  design,  is  well 
worth  studying.  The 
average  builder  runs 
his  pergola   or  arbor 

hardly  over  eight  feet  in  height;  in  our  picture  the 
posts  measure  sixteen  feet.  Ordinarily  we  have  the 
top  joists  seldom  over  two  feet  apart  and  then 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  vines  while  the  lower 
side  on  account  of  too  much  shade  is  usually  bare. 
At  Chestnut  Hill  the  vines  running  up  the  high 
posts  and  across  the  top  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
light  and  under  the  weight  of  their  wealth  of  blos- 
soms we  see  them  gracefully  suspending.  The  great 
majority  of  garden  owners  for  an  arbor  of  several 


>f  .Ml- 


Garden  oi  Mrs.   Robert  C.  Lip]iiii(iill,  (■ 
the  (^iKfi 


Stuart    Patterson   in  Chestnut    Hiil,   Xe.ir    J'liiladelpliia,    with   Japanese    Iris 
for  the  Gala  Days  Late  in  June  and  Early  in  July 

hundred  feet  would  insist  on  planting  at  least  a 
dozen  different  varieties  in  perhaps  as  many  colors. 
Mrs.  Willing  was  satisfied  with  one  variety  and  one 
color:  Dorothy  Perkins.  The  result  when  in  blos- 
som is  an  imposing  archway  in  rose-pink.  As  a 
vista  it  represents  in  its  total  effect  a  floral  array 
of  such  rare  beauty  that  it  seems  well  worth  a 
hundred-mile  trip  to  see  it. 

Now  again  we  are  near  the  threshold  of  a  new 
growing  season.  The  garden  is  soon  to  bring  to 
light  the  first  flowers 
of  spring  to  gladden 
our  hearts.  Are  we 
going  to  be  satisfied 
with  cutflowers  for 
the  house  and  a  gen- 
erally fair  appear- 
ance, or  is  the  garden 
to  be  made  our  studio 
with  the  result  of  an 
infinitely  higher 
yield?  Those  who 
take  delight  in  array- 
ing for  festive  bright- 
ness not  only  expect 
to  enjoy  it  but  also 
know  that  it  means 
enrichment  of  their 
very  home  life.  As  a 
pastime  it  is  a  diver- 
sion from  the  dull 
conventionalism  o  f 
our  days;  it  proves  an 
educator  and  has  the 
tendency  to  aid  in 
deepening  the  love  for 
home  and  country.  Of 
all  this  I  believe  we 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  During  th,  ;,  ,,:,  ,  h  a  v  e  n  e  v  e  r  s  6  e  n 
-I he  Hose  enough. 


POPULAR   CRAFTSMAN    HOUSES 

"\A/HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  designs?"  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we  are 
''  *  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popuhir  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  continued 
until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front  elevation 
and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of  complete 
plans  upon  request.  Address:  Home  Department,  The  Art  World  and  Craftsman,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  Citv. 


Craftsman  Cement   House  Showing  Porches,  Sleeping  Balconies  and  Tc 


THE  extensive  use  of  cement  has  brought 
about  a  style  of  building  that  has  developed 
from  the  peculiarities  of  this  material,  which 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  concrete.  Se- 
vere simplicity  and  a  certain  effect  of  massiveness 
are  necessary  in  using  this  medium  and  in  this 
instance  a  very  simple  house  has  been  designed 
which  will  look  well  in  any  surroundings.  The 
lines  are  all  straight  and  severe,  the  pillars  and 
parapets  being  plain  and  the  walls  broken  only  by 
the  careful  grouping  of  the  windows.  All  look  of 
bareness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  taken 
away  by  the  effect  of  the  widely  overhanging  roof 
with  its  exposed  rafters,  heavy  beams  and  the  large 
brackets  which  support  it.  There  is  a  veranda 
open  to  the  sky  and  partly  roofed  in  which  is 
floored  with  red 
cement  marked  off 
in  squares  and  in 
front  it  has  much 


Firejilace  of  Taiicstry   Brick 

the  appearance  of  a  terrace,  as  it  is  shielded  only 
by  a  low  parapet  crowned  with  flower  boxes.  The 
veranda  is  sheltered  by  a  roof  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  sleeping  balcony  above.  These  balconies 
are  also  shielded  with  parapets  surrounded  with 
flower  boxes  so  that  the  cots  or  low  beds  are  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  balconies  are  open  to  the 
sky  but  may  be  covered  with  awnings  if  desired. 

The  inside  of  the  house  is  arranged  in  the  typical 
Craftsman    way,    the    entrance    hall    being    merely 
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FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN 


HOUSE    NO.    95:      SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN 
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suggested  as  a  division  between  the  dining-room 
and  living-room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
lower  part  of  the  house  is  open,  with  the  exception 
of  the  kitchen  and  pantry  at  the  back  and  the  den 
at  one  side  of  the  living-room.  The  walls  of  the 
living-room  are  wainscoted  with  V-jointed  boards 
to  the  height  of  the  frieze,  and  the  big  square 
chimneypiece  of  tapestry  brick  extends  only  to 
the  same  line  which  thus  runs  unbroken  all  around 
the  room.  Upstairs  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is 
very  simple,  every  inch  of  space  being  utilized  and 
the  convenience  of  the  family  closely  studied.  All 
four  of  the  bedrooms  have  glass  doors  opening 
upon  the  balconies. 

For  any  place,  whether  mountain  or  valley,  that 
is  really  in  the  country  the  best  form  of  a  summer 
home  is  a  bungalow.  It  is  a  house  reduced  to  its 
lowest  form,  where  life  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  and  comfort  and 
the  least  amount  of  effort.  It  may  be  built  of 
any  local  material  and  with  the  aid  of  such  help 


gray  stone.  This  stone  is  available  in  any  mountain 
place,  but  the  wood  will  naturally  vary  with  the  lo- 
cality as,  for  instance,  in  California  it  would  be  red 
wood.  A  pleasant  sense  of  kinship  with  the  landscape 
could  be  gained  in  the  color  of  the  house  by  simply 
leaving  the  cedar  shingles  to  weather  into  the  soft 
silvery  gray  that  comes  only  from  exposure  to  sun 
and  rain.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  best  to  oil  the 
shingles,  as  they  take  a  much  better  color  if  given 
a  coat  of  oil  and  then  allowed  to  weather,  than  if 
left  plain  to  get  simply  worn  and  shabby.  Xo 
cellar  is  provided  in  this  bungalow  but  the  walls 
have  a  footing  below  the  frost  line  and  space  for 
ventilation  under  the  floor  to  prevent  dampness. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  T,  the  main  por- 
tion covering  a  space  of  24  by  40  feet  and  the 
extension  at  the  back  14  by  36  feet. 

A  porch  between  the  kitchen  and  the  main  part 
of  the  house  is  really  a  portion  of  the  extension 
with  open  sides  and  is  intended  for  an  out-door 
dining-room  that  shall  be  sufficiently  sheltered  from 


as  local  workmen  can  afford. 
It  is  beautiful,  because  it  is 
planned  and  built  to  meet 
simple  needs  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  way,  and  it 
is  individual  for  the  same 
reason,  as  the  needs  of  no  two 
families  are  alike. 

The  material  of  Bungalow 
Number  35  is  cedar  shingle 
throughout  with  the  founda- 
tion   and    chimney    of    light 


FLOOR    PLAN. 
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storm  to  allow  the  out-door 
life  to  go  on  through  any  sort 
of  weather.  A  balcony  runs 
across  one  side  of  the  living- 
room  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  recessing  the  fireplace 
into  a  comfortable  and  invit- 
ing inglenook,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  study  or  lounging- 
place  or  as  an  extra  sleeping- 
place  in  case  of  an  overflow 
of  guests. 
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CATS   AND    BIRDS 


By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


WITH  the  widespread  interest  in  bird  pro- 
tection that  has  developed  the  past  few 
years  there  has  come  a  more  searching 
inquiry  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  various 
destructive  agencies  of  birds.  As  a  direct  result 
the  domestic  cat  is  now  being  watched  and  reported 
on  as  never  before  since  the  days  when  mankind 
ceased  to  cherish  a  faith  in  witches,  and  other 
practitioners  of  the  black  art,  who  usually  had 
mysterious  dealing  with  Grimalkin.  In  fact  so 
much  has  already  been  found  out  about  the  subject 
that  every  reading  and  intelligent  bird-lover  in 
the  land  to-day  looks  upon  the  cat  as  the  w-orst 
enemy  of  his  small  feathered  friends  that  has  ever 
walked  this  earth. 

It  is  useless  for  the  cat-lover  to  contend  that 
cats  do  not  catch 
birds.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  cat 
to  seek  to  pounce 
upon  a  bird  as  for 
a  leopard  to 
spring  at  a  fawn 
or  for  a  baby  to 
cry  for  milk.  If 
any  cat  fancier 
seriously  doubts 
this  statement  let 
her  (or  him)  leave 
the  cherished  cat 
in  a  room  alone 
with  the  pet  ca- 
nary for  an  hour 
or  two  and  note 
the  result.  Now 
and  then  of  course 
there  is  found  an 
overfed,  lazy, 
pampered  cat  that 
does  not  have  the 
energy  to  hunt 
birds,  but  such 
cases  are  rare  and 
the  individuals 
are  abnormal. 

Recently  I  was  much  impressed  with  an  incident 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  bird-hunting 
instinct  is  planted  immeasurably  strong  in  the 
soft,  furry  bosom  of  even  the  most  carefully 
reared  cat.  A  half-grown  kitten  had  been  accorded 
the  hospitality  of  our  home.  It  had  been  born  in 
the  winter  when  no  birds  were  about  but  English 
Sparrows,  and  it  had  never  heard  the  song  of  any 
bird.  All  its  life  too  had  been  passed  in  the  house. 
Once  or  twice  it  had  been  set  down  in  the  open 
door-way,  but  after  one  frightened  look  out  at  the 
cold  forbidding  world,  it  had  quickly  retreated 
into  the  house.  One  evening  the  phonograph  was 
l)eing  played.  The  cat  lay  asleep  on  a  settle  and 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  music  until 
a  record  was  used  that  reproduced  the  recorded 
singing  notes  of  a  Nightingale.  At  the  first  sounds 
the  cat  was  all  alert  and  another  moment  began 
creeping  forward  with  all  the  stealth  and  eagerness 
of  an  old  experienced  hunter  of  the  shadows. 


Cat>  Kilk-d  by  Warden  on  .Ma>.sachu». 
Pearson   Examining   Evidence   Show 
Uninhabited   Resion.     The   Nearest 
Miles  Awav.     These  Cats  Destroyed 


It  is  in  the  night  or  the  early  morning  that  cats 
catch  most  of  their  birds,  for  this  animal  is  largely 
nocturnal.  Some  people  tell  me  their  cats  rarely 
catch  birds.  Doubtless  this  is  true  in  the  day  time, 
but  what  happens  after  you  put  the  cat  out  at 
night?  Are  you  sure  your  pet  pussy  does  not  lead 
a  double  life?  A  Doctor  Jekyll  he  may  be  by  day, 
but  at  night  he  is  surely  a  Mr.  Hyde.  The  nights 
in  spring  and  early  summer  are  filled  with  terrors 
for  the  birds  that  build  their  nests  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  our  country  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  mother  birds  are  caught  as  they  brood  their 
little  ones.  Young  birds  are  eaten  in  the  nest  or 
caught  after  leaving  it  before  they  have  learned 
to  fly.  It  is  not  the  house  pet,  however,  that  does 
all  the  damage,  nor  yet  the  major  part  of  it.     The 

country  is  over- 
run with  vagrant 
cats,  the  super- 
flous  cats  that 
have  wandered 
away  from  home 
or  been  left  at  the 
roadside  by  people 
who  want  to  rid 
themselves  of 
their  presence,  or 
that  were  born  in 
the  woods  by  un- 
cared  for  mothers. 
Ask  any  natural- 
ist, any  experi- 
enced gunner  or 
other  observant 
person,  what  ani- 
mal tracks  are 
most  abundant  in 
the  woods  and 
about  the  farms 
after  a  snow-fall, 
and  invariably 
the  answer  will 
be  "cats'." 

How  to  abate 
the  nuisance  is  a 
question  now  looming  large  in  the  minds  of  the 
bird-lovers  of  the  country.  ]\Iany  have  advocated 
legislative  restrictions  of  some  character.  In  fact, 
as  I  write  these  lines,  bills  for  the  licensing  of  cats 
are  pending  in  the  Legislatures  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

In  ancient  Egypt  cats  were  worshiped  and  death 
awaited  the  man  who  killed  one.  When  a  cat  died 
the  members  of  the  family  went  into  mourning, 
shaved  off  their  eyebrows  and  sent  the  cat  to  the  em- 
balmers — but  the  Egyptians  were  not  bird-lovers. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
has  of  late  paid  for  the  publication  of  three  large 
editions  of  an  illustrated  bulletin  on  the  relation- 
ship of  cats  to  birds  and  to  mankind.  This 
publication  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush  is  of 
a  most  noteworthy  character  in  the  vast  amount 
of  interesting  information  it  contains.  The  writer 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  copies  of  this  upon  request 
sent  to  1974  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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Special  Fealuros^plniiji  Planting 

ROSES 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

HARDY    OLD  FASHION    FLOWERS 

OUR    GIANT    FLOWERING    MARSHMALLOW 

SHADE  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

VINES  AND  CLIMBERS 

RHODODENDRONS 

EVERGREENS 

and  150  other  specialties 

500  acres  of  Nursery";  half  a  million  feet  under  glass. 
Visit  our  Nurseries,  only  8  miles  from  New  York,  or 
write  for  our  complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    AND    DECORATIVE 
SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

IT  is  now  possible  to  greatly  extend  the  already  successful  work  of  The  Craftsman,  bringing  the  read- 
*  ers  of  this  magazine,  and  the  members  of  The  Art  Society  of  America,  into  closer  touch  with  our 
advertisers  through  this  and  other  service  departments.  Architects  will  advise  on  the  design,  con- 
struction, decoration  and  furnishing  of  small  or  large  residences  and  co-operate  with  local  architects 
and  decorators  in  this  work. 

For  prompt  assistance  address  The  Art  World  and  Craftsman   Service,   2  West  45th   Street, 
New  York  City. 


SOME    PRACTICAL    GARAGE    TYPES 


By  M.  Roberts  Conover 


WHILE  expensiveness  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to   sightliness    in    a    garage,    originality,    con- 
venience  and    harmony    with    house    and   sur- 
roundings are  wholly  important. 

On  a  lot  of  uniform  grade,  the  garage  looks  better 
well  to  the  rear  and  with  a  setting  of  shrubbery  or 
the  kindly  effect  of  vines.  Many  a  garage  needs  just 
this  to  make  it  picturesque.  Though  convenient,  the 
direct  drive  emphasizes  every  rigid  line  from  the 
street  to  the  garage  and  prevents  any  planting  in 
front.  To  devise  some  excuse 
for  a  curve  by  facing 
the  garage  from 
the   street   or 


at  one  side  of  the  drive,  makes  a  veiling  of  shrub- 
bery or  trellised  vines  possible.  Ivy  upon  the  garage 
itself  is  a  great  help  toward  beauty  and  any  good 
climbing  rose  upon  the  modern  wooden  trellis 
attached  to  the  garage  is  very  effective. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  combine  the  garage  with 
rooms  for  the  chauffeur  or  the  gardener  or  for 
storage  space  for  tools  and  garden  paraphernalia. 
These  needs  are  very  ably  met  in  many  a  compact 
building  of  the  garage  type. 

On    a    very    small    lot    the 

garage   attached   to   the 

house   saves   space, 

material    and 


Comhinatioii  of  Chaffeur's  Dwelling  and  Garage  Built  of  Stncro  and  Tile  to  Correspond  with  the  nwclling 
Which  Is   Xot  in  Evidence  in  This  Picture. 


Here   the  Grade  of  tin-  Lot    .\I.ikes  11  Necessary  to  Locate    the  Garage  near  the  Street,    front  anil  Hear  Views  Showinp 

Method   of   Lighting. 
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expense  and  it 
is  very  conve- 
nient to  pass 
directly  to  the 
garage  from  the 
dwelling.  Where 
the  construction 
i  s  invincibly 
fireproof  this 
arrangement  is 
entirely  feasible. 
It  is  a  mis- 
take to  provide 
the  garage  with 
too  few  windows 


riiis  Inst.iTu-c  the  G;i 
Dirittly  to  the  nwelling 
ujion  a  Very  Small  Lot. 


fre    Is     liiiilt 
Whieh   StaiKts 


Light  should  be  admitted  on  four 
sides  of  the  building  if  possible. 

But  a  short  time  since  the  automobile  was  looked 
upon  as  a  luxury  pure  and  simple  which  could  only 
be  enjoyed  by  the  verj-  rich.  It  has  now  taken  its 
place  in  our  modern  lives  as  a  practical  convenience 
for  people  of  moderate  means  and  has  become  a  strong 
link  between  country  and  city  life. 

With  the  growing  desire  for  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  beautiful  homes  there  has  arisen  the  need  for 
suitable  and  practical  garages.     The  modern  architect 


I-.-    ot     .still- 
ith   the   l)w. 


o    and   Rustic   Work   I,s   in    Harmony 
ling  of  Similar  Construction. 


is  making  the  garage  a  welcome  architectural  feature 
of  the  great  country  estates  and  smaller  suburban 
residences. 

In  building  garages  there  is  every  opportunity  for 
making  them  an  attractive  feature  of  the  small  town 
lot,  the  city  residence  or  the  country  house.  The 
best  garages  are  now  built  to  conform  with  the  general 
architectural  features  of  the  house  with  which  they 
are  associated  and  they  may  be  built  not  only  in 
cement  but  also  in  brick  or  wood  according  to  the 
building  material  of  the  house. 

We  see  these 
necessary  shel- 
ters for  motor- 
c  a  r  s  modestly 
withdrawing  in- 
to a  hillside 
where  flowers 
and  vines  mnk. 
of  them  acharn 
ing  feature  "i 
the  garden. 
Again  they  are 
incorporated  in 
the     city     resi- 


n  ^ 


A  Poimlar  .Slvle  of  Garage  with  Sliiiigleil 
Roof. 
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WASHABLE  FLAT 
WALL  FINISH 

Makes  Walls  and  Ceilings 
of  Lasting  Beauty 

LIQUID  VELVET  is  an  oil-base  wall  finish 
for  re.^iderice  interiors.  It  is  easily  applied 
and  provides  a  soft,  restful  effect  that  is 
artistic  and  dignified. 

LIQUID  VELVET  can  be  used  successfully 
on  new  walls  or  over  old  surfaces  requiring 
fresh  decoration. 

LIQUID  VELVET  can  be  washed  repeat- 
edly. Its  use  in  the  home  combines  beauty 
with  durability  and  economv. 

LIQUID  VELVET  is  made  in  white  and 
twentv-four  colors,  affording  limitless  com- 
binations to  satisfy  individual  taste. 
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For  Homes  of  Character  .< 


:  SEE  THESE  NEW  PLAN  BOOKS  : 


PLAN  KRAFT 
(Two  Slory  Hom.s 

25  CtlNTS  EACH 


THE  DRAUGHTSMAN 
Home  Kraft        Kozy  Homes 
Homes    (One  Story  Homes') 

=^  ALL  FOUR,  85  CENTS.  POSTPAID 

:ontainint;  exteriors  and  interiors  of  J>d 
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DE  LUXE  BUILDING  CO.,  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Give  Mrs.  Wren  This 
4-Room  House 


A  Oodson  house,  built 
by  the  "man  tbc  birds 
love."  will  bring  a 
family  of  tbesr  birds  to 
live  in  your  yard.  Mr. 
Dodson  bas  spent  21 
years  learning  how  to 
build  houses  ibat  ibe 
birds  Hit.  Bird  Lodcc 
bis  beautiful  home,  i^ 
ibronced  with  native 
birds.  Wrens,  blue- 
birds, martins.  each 
must    hare    a     special 


Valuable  Bird 
Book  Free 


Your  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Tbcm"  is  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Dodson.  Tells  bow  to  attract  and  proteci 
our  beautiful  song  birds.  Illustrates  full  Dodson  line. 
Gives  prices.       Sent  free  with  bird  picture  in  colors  for 

JOSEPH    H.    DODSON 

Vice-Pre^ldent  and  Director.  American  Audubon 

Association. 

708  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee.  III. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


_Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Dc>ieiicd  by  an  rxpcri  lo  climinitc 
tbc  cesspiKd.  Tborouth  in  construc- 
tion, absolutely  odorlrss.  self-opera- 
tins,  pennanent  and  inexpensive. 
Costs  notbine  :o  operate.  Our 
pamphlet  No.   1  tells   lio\s  it  works. 


dence  directly  on  the  street  line 
frankly  showing  the  .service  they 
render  but  at  the  .same  time  taking 
their  honest  and  general  part  in 
the  architectural  scheme. 

The  building  >f  a  structure  to 
shelter  or  house  the  motor-car  is 
only  a  part  of  what  is  required  to 
properly  care  for  and  maintain  it. 
A  perfectly  appointed  garage  in- 
cludes many  special  appliances 
which  are  necessary  as  savers  of 
time  and  labor.  Whether  it  be  a 
small  garage  for  one  machine 
wherein  the  owner  expects  to  do 
his  own  work  or  where  several 
machines  are  housed  some  needs 
must  be  recognized  and  met. 


Building  Material. 
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Safe— Fireproof     Economical     Sanitary 

NATIONAL    FIRE    PROOFING    COMPANY 
460  Federal  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Write    today. 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

4620  W.  12th  Street  CHICAGO 
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farcr  af t  Hiorkerid 

CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  ivill  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.A.HALL,   119   Beach  Street      -      -     BOSTON 

statement    of    the    Ownership.    Manag'ement.    Circulation.  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act 
of  Confess  of  Angmst  24,  1912, 
Of  "The  Art  World."  publiched  monthly,    at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  for  April  1.  1917. 
State  ol  New   York.  < 


County  of  Xcw  York. ' 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Slate  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  F.  W.  Ruek- 
siuhl.  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  of  "The  Art 
World."  and  that  the  following  Is.  to  the  Ijeat  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  If  a  dallv  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  In  the  abos-e  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  embodied  In  section  443.  Postal  Laws 
and  Itegulatlons.  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1,  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Kalon  Publishing  Company,  Inc..  2  W. 
45th  .SI..  New  York.  N.  Y.:  Editor.  P.  W.  Uucksluhl. 
2  W.  4oth  SI..  New  York.  N.  V.;  Managing  Editor. 
K.  W.  Ruckstuhl.  2  W.  45th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Business  Managers.  None. 


I  of  stockholders  owning 
.  .     e  of  the  total  amount  of 

Kainn  Pllhllshllig  C'omnany.  Inc..  2  W.  4Sth 
"nrk.  .V.  Y.;   John  Hemming  Fry,  222  W. 


3.  That  th:  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) — None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 


security  holder  appears  uiK>n  the  book.s  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  In  any  other  flduclar,v  relation,  the  name 
of  the  iierson  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
Is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  par.iizmiilis 
contain  statements  embracing  afflant's  full  kunwlrdi:'- 
.and  belief  a-s  to  the  circumstances  and  eondltUtns  undi-r 
which  stockholders  and  security  h«»ldprs  who  ilo  n<it 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  ;ui  tnistei-.s. 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  th;ii 
of  a  bona  Qdc  owner;  and  this  atnant  has  no  rea.suii 
to  believe  that  any  other  (lerson.  association. 


60th  .St.,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 


A.\   ATTRACTIVE  PORCH 
FEATURE 

There  are  few  things  about  the 
home  place  that  will  bring  such 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  home 
owner  as  will  a  little  exercise  of  the 
"gray  matter"  in  the  direction  of 
the  front  steps  of  the  home.  This 
being  true  a  suggestion  along  this 
line  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
prospective  builder  as  well  as  the 
present  home-owner.  The  novel 
"front  steps"  and  porch  entrance 
feature  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  have  been  devised  and 
constructed  by  a  resident  of  Eagle 
Rock,  California,  and  that  the  idea 
is  well  worth  "passing  along,"  may 
readily  be  seen.  Generally  a  series 
of  concrete  steps  are  cold,  and  un- 
inviting, this  cannot  be  said  of  this 
feature. 

This  particular  home  owner 
desired  to  "pull  his  front  steps  out 
of  the  rut,"  and  for  this  reason 
alone  he  sat  awake  nights  planning 
this  novel  method  of  "turning  the 
trick."  This  method  of  beautify- 
ing the  steps  consists  of  construct- 
ing a  series  of  pillars  along  either 
side  of  the  steps  to  the  porch  and 
the  placing  upon  them  of  pretty 
potted  ferns,  each  plant  being 
located  within  an  attractive  reed 
holder.  Each  of  these  piers  is 
something  like  two  feet  square,  and 
each  has  a  cap  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  lower  five  piers  of  the 
series  are  si.xteen  inches  in  height, 
while  the  top  one  of  the  series  is 
two  feet  high,  being  so  constructed 
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Just  as  truly  as  you're  living,  he'll 
be  back- — if  you  don't  make  sure 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  plumb- 
ing in  the  first  place. 


SILENT  CLOSET 


And  every  reset  water  closet,  every  kitchen  sink  or  laundry  tub  he  replaces,  will 
make  y  ~iu  wish  you  had  heeded  our  word  and  bought  good  plumbing.  For  the 
plumber's  time  is  almost  half  your  expense,  and  no  plumbing  fixture  we  make 
will  cost  as  much  as  an  inferior  one,  plus  replacement,  plus  plumber's  time. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

"Itnpervio"  China  c^n^'Ideal  Porcelain 

is  virtually  a  home  insurance.  So  hard  is  the  glaze  baked  on  that  any  amount  of  service 
will  not  mar  its  beauty  and  usefulness.  A  dampened  cloth  removes  any  dirt  easily  because 
of  this  density  of  the  glaze.  Pure  white,  glistening  "Impervio"  China  and  "Ideal"  Porcelain 
will  make  your  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry  showrooms  of  your  home.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily true  of  all  plumbing  fixtures.  All-clay  plumb- 
ing fixtures  have  not  the  same  durability  and  richness 
of  glaze.  There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  of  getting 
the  right  kind.  Specify  the  ware  of  a  reliable  manu- 
facturer and  look  for  the  trade-mark  before  installing. 


m 
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Your  architect  or  plumber 
will  tell  you  that  you  arc 
buying  right  if  your  poodi 
bear  ihe  "Star  wiihin  the 
Grcle"  trade  mark.  Our 
interesting  and  instructive 
book,  "Bathrooms  of  Char- 
acter," urillaid  you  in  select- 
ing the  right  plumbing  fix- 
tures. Ask  for  Booklet 
p.  3 


THE  TRENTON   POTTERIES   COMPANY 

TRENTON.  NRW  JERSEY.  U.  S.  A. 
MAKERS   OF    THE     SILENT    SI-WEL-CLO    CLOSET 
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Planning  a  Home? 

Doisn  No.  327  by  Jud   Yoho. 
Estimated  Co,t  $3200. 


Loi.suK  my  NKW  HI  NCiAIOM"  BOOK 

Compiled  and  written  by  a  man 
of  experience  and  reputation. 
Illustrated  with  exterior  and  in- 
terior photos,  plans,  sizes  of 
rooms,  cost,  etc.  Shows  the 
cream  of  1.000  pretty,  distinc- 
tive, practical  BrNG.VLOWS, 
actually  built  for  ?400  to  $4,000, 
-uited  to  anv  climate.  Get  this 
largest  exclusive  bungalow  book, 
112  pages  of  inv.nlu- 
able  buildins  susk'-'*-  $1  [j\j 
tions.     Price    t      • 

Smaller  edition  of  same  only  50c.      Send 

check,    money    order    or    stamps,     .\l0ne5 

back  if  not  satisfactory. 

JUD  YOHO,  The  Bungalow  CrafUman 

114  Bungalow  Building,   -    -    Seattle,  Wash 


as  to  correspond  with  the  other 
piers  of  the  porch.  Each  of  the 
piers,  with  the  exception  of  the  cap, 
which  is  smooth,  has  been  given  a 
routrh  exterior  finish,  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  remainder  of 
the  home.  The  appearance  of  the 
porch  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
potted  evergreen  trees,  one  of 
which  has  been  placed  upon  each 
of  the  larger  piers  of  the  porch. 
This  white  concrete  work  is  "toned 
down"  by  this  trifling  array  of 
greenery. 
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SIMM  1:  It    A  HI 
SCHOOLS 

If  in  doubt,  write  to  THE  ART 
WORLD.  The  School  Service  Is  pre- 
pared to  give  Informiillon  on  the 
best     Summer     Art     Schools     In     the 

Ask  for  circulars  and  detailed  lii- 
forinatlon  of  the  various  schools  that 
nnv  iritcrist  yoii  Address:  School 
Service  Dept.,  THE  *»»  WOEXD. 
2  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.   City 


see  the  wonderful  improved  Acousticon 
w  enabled  2T.=..0(K)  deaf  people  to  hear. 
^  sure  it  will  do  the  »ame  for  you;  are  so 
ely  certain  o£  it  that  we  are  eager  to 
. J  ou  the 

1917  Acousticon 
On  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT-NO  EXPENSE 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask 
for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay.  no  r«l 
tope  no  reservations  to  this  offer.  Our  conh- 
dence  in  the  present  Acousticon  is  so  complete 
that  we  will  Eladly  take  all  the  nsk  in  proving 
t>eyond  any  doubt  that 
The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  BeYour*  Again! 

feature,  ■^^ '^--r^^  Sl'Slti  a°frSe  tnaS  of 
rh/NeS^Acn,',licon  You-li  Bet  it  prompti)..  and  if 
it  ,lora"t  make  you  hear,  return  it  and  you  will  owe 
us  nothing  —  not  one  cent. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,    1329  Candler  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Address,    621  Ne.  Birks  BIdg..    Montreal 


\3LwIm     BOTTLIS 

A  HOUSEHOLD   NECESSITY   lO-i 


Practical  Summer   Session 

Architecture, 
interior  decora- 
tion, poster  ad- 
vertising, cos- 
tume design, 
ilhi-tration,  life, 
painting.  Ca»a/o» 

N.   y.    SCHOOL    OF    FINE    AND 

APPLIKD    ART  -  Frank  AU.h  P«r«,n..  Pr.  - 

Ten  DeiKirlnients 

-„..„   K     11,-.M.   >.-<r..t.„.  :2^"  Br..«.l>..-.    N     1 


A    GROUP    OF    FEKNS    WHICH 
MAY  BE  USED  AS  A  PORCH 

DECORATION 
A  tramp  in  the  woods  these  days 
will  reveal  many  possibilities  for 
porch  decorations.  Ferns  of  rare 
beauty  are  to  be  found  at  every 
turn  in  the  path  as  one  walks  in 
the  shade  of  great  trees  and  near 
running  brooks.  It  is  a  joy  to 
transplant  them  for  home  use,  and 
they  may  be  arranged  in  pots  or 
low  shallow  dishes  for  decorative 
purposes  where  they  will  be  grate- 
ful reminders  of  Nature's  garden. 


Sniedley  Painting  Glass 

'  SiuMim    lull 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 

A.ldre.-   inquire   In 

Mr   Will  Larymore  Smedley 

(.hauuiu.,ua...n  .l..-I^ke..N    Y. 


Sixth   and    Alvarado    Slreeu.    1^»    Angele. 
Special  Three  Months'  Stunmer  Coox.e 
In       Fine      and      Commercial      Arl 


I.    E.  G.  MACLEOD.  Direct" 


The    IVon-vUania    Ai-ademy  of  the    Finf    Arta 

SUMMER     SCHOOL 

al  (.hi~trr  Spriof ..  Che»ler  CountT.  Pennsylvania 

Open   Air  Inatruction    in   the    Fine   ArU 

The  Property  contain,  about  Forty  Acre,  of 
rolling  country  on  the  bank,-  of  the  Pickering 
Creek,  famous"  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Scenery  and 
itti  Historic  Inlerest.  For  full  particular*  addresa 
MiB9  Eleanor  B.  Barker  ■  -  -  Curator  of  School- 
Broad     and     Cherry     Slreen.    PhUadelphia.     or 

Mr.  D.  Roy  Miller.  Manager 
Chester   Spring..   Clicler   C.unty.  Penn.ylraD.a 


W.  H.  POWELL  ART  GALLERY 

Paintings  Relined.  Cleaned.  Restored 
Appropriate  Framing,  Regilding 

Telephone  Circle,  2643. 

983  Sixth  Ave.  ^      NEW  YORK 


THE  "FENCE  FLOWER 
HOLDER" 
The  "fence  flower  holder"  has  at 
last  made  its  appearance.  It  has 
been  devised  and  constructed  by  a 
home  owner  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, who  apparently  believes 
that  no  one  man  has  a  monopoly 
on  originality  in  this  particular 
line.  This  new  feature  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

In  this  particular  fence  there  are 
three  sections,  these  being  con- 
nected by  six-foot  "steps."  In  the 
center  of  each  of  these  sections  one 


PLANS 

for  your 

Garden 

shouia  in- 
clude VHEATLEY 
GARDEN    POT- 

TERY—Bird  Baths. 
SKapely    Vases    and 
Pots  and  Benctes. 
Our  Catalogue  on  re<jue»t 

Wheatley-   Pottery 

i«  ueathcrproof.  and  very 
inexpen.ive.  Order  di- 
n-ct  from  the  Pottery.  ^  e 
par  freight  on  all  pur- 
,^  amounuup  ."  • »  or  over.      [f.  S.] 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY 

2434  Reading  Road        -        Cincinnati 

E„M.M>-«TO  DEALERS  ATTENTION! 
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of  these  holders  is  located.  Each 
container  is  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  top.  It  i.s  con- 
structed on  a  cone  design,  being 
wide  at  the  top  and  becoming 
gradually  smaller  as  it  continues 
downward.  The  fence  within  which 
these  holders  are  located  is  made 
of  pressed  brick  and  the  containers 
are  composed  of  brick  of  a  clinker 
variety.  These  are  somewhat 
darker  than  the  fence  brick  and 
harmonize  nicely  with  it.  Of 
course,  the  interiors  of  these  hold- 
ers are  hollow  and  are  filled  with 
dirt,  in  which  the  flowers  and  vines 
are  growing. 


AN  ELEVATED  GARDEN 

The  novel  "elevated  garden" 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  how  a  resident  of 
Santa  Monica  improved  his  front 
yard  when  the  street  before  it  had 
been  cut  down  at  the  time  of  the 
street  improvement  work  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  an  ordinary 
type  of  "front  yard"  practically  im- 
possible. When  this  home  was  con- 
structed its  foundation  was  placed 
about  fifteen  feet  back  from  the 
street  and  something  like  four  feet 
above  it.  During  this  street  work, 
however,  the  thoroughfare  was  cut 
down  about  five  feet,  leaving  this 
home  "in  the  air." 

To  put  this  front  yard  into  lawn, 
as  was  the  original  intention,  was 
not  practical,  nor  was  the  regular 
style  of  terrace  considered  advis- 
able. After  considerable  thought 
and  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
build  this  novel  elevated  garden. 
The  wall  at  the  front  of  the  garden 
is  about  five  feet  in  height  and  six 
inches  thick.  This  height  of  wall 
permits  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
to  be  easily  seen  by  persons  walk- 
ing along  this  street.  The  gardens 
are  about  ten  feet  deep,  and  the 
wall  at  the  rear,  which  is  really 
the  wall  which  holds  the  earth, 
which  in  turns  supports  the  founda- 
tion, is  about  four  feet  in  height. 
Entrance  to  this  home  is  gained  by 
means  of  a  set  of  stairs  which 
separate  the  two  sections  of  garden. 
All  of  this  concrete  work  was  laid 
at  one  time  and  is  practically  one 
solid  piece. 


Cover   \  our  Walls  With  Cloth 

The  walls  of  a  well-furnished  room  should  be  rich  in  texture,  quiet  in 

coloring  and  subdued  in  pattern  to   form   the  perfect   background  for 

pictures,  furniture  and  hangings. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  Interwovens 

A  heavy  cloth   wall  covering  with  characteristic  cross  weave  is  the  ideal  material  (or 

this  purpose.      It  is  hung  like  wall  paper.      A   wide  variety  of  fasl-to-lighl  plain  shades 

and  artistic  designs. 

Send  for  samples.      We  will  gladly  help  you  with  your  decorating  problemt 

H.    15.  WIGGIN'S    SONS    COMPANY,    486  Arch    Street,   Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


Unususa  Homes -Guaranteed  Costs! 


New  plan  book  "Gordon-Van  & 
Tine    Homes"    shows     inexpensive  g.j>^-„ 
'  simplifications  of  best  architects'  work.  *^^_fef 
All  wholesale  prices.  Ready-cut  or  not  Ready^cnt. 

L^t■al  rof.  1  ences.  Material  complete— No  E.v:tras— $30OUp. 
Save  $200  to  $500.     Book  FREE.    Send  for  it.     NOWl 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  ^273  case  str-et 

iuaranteed  or  Money  Bdc.   Davenport,     Juwa 


REALIZE  THE  DREAM  OF  YOUR  LIFE  AT 

ROCKLEDGE  -  ON  -  THE  -  HUDSON 

Form  witti  your  friends  tfie  ideal  tiome  colony;  scfiools,  cliurches, 
clubs  at  your  door.  But  wfien  you  liave  closed  tfiat  door,  you 
have  turned  tlie  key  on  petty  annoyances  of  life.  How  you  can 
do  tfiis.'      Write  to-day  to 

E.  Schaaf-Regelman 

Grand  View  Soutti  Nvack  New  York 


BETTER 
FIRE- 
PLACES 


Are  Secured  Where  Stover  Fixtures  Are  Used 


The 


the  popula 
is  so  convenient  to  operate  ai 
as  it  saves  them  time  and  work. 
Catalog  No.  1590  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested 
send  in  attached  coupon.     It  shows  a  modern  line  of  dampers,  ash  dun 
:reens,  firewood  holders,  gas  lops.  etc. 

:  also  make  builders'  hardware,  household  hardware,  windmills,  feed  1 
alfalfa  cutters  and  gasoline  eng-ines. 


baskets, 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 


Freeport,  III. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO..  756  Ea.f  SL.  Freeport.  III. 

Send  us  catalog  No.   1590-X. 

Name  q 

Address    
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Wherever  a  Hinge 


/nm/Jb/e3hges 


Out  of  Sight  but  Ever  in  Mind 

Soss  Invisible  Hinges  have  been  used  in  thousands  of  the  reprc^-en- 
tative  homes  throughout  the  country  on  doors,  window?,  casements, 
panels — in  fact,  wherever  the  beauty  of  unbroken  lines  is  to  be 
preserved— Soss  Invisible  Hinges  are  necessary.  Thev  emphisizr 
hcautiful  wood  finishes— work  eSsily  and  smoothly  and  give  continued 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  catalogue  "C."    It  is  interesting  and  instractive. 
SOSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

435-443  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BROOKI.YN,  N.  T. 

BRANXH    OFFICES 
Chicago^i6o  North   5th   .^ve.  San   Francisco — 164  Hansford   Bldg. 

Los  .Angeles— 2J4  Central  Bldg.  Minneapolis— 1416  Second  Ave.,  So. 

Detroit — 922  David   Whitney   Bldg. 
Canadian   Rcl'rcsnilatnes—T.    E.   Beauchamp   &   Co..   Montreal,   Can. 


Devoe  Wood  Stains 

IN    POWDER    FORM 


PUT  up  in  attractive  screw  top  cans,  con- 
taining two  ounces.  The  contents  of  a  can 
added  to  a  gallon  of  w^ater  will  make  a 
gallon  of  stain. 

In  Imitation  of  the  Following  Woods : 

Fumed  Oak  Weathered  Oak  Rosewood  Mahogany 

Green  Oak  English  Oak  Btown  Oak  Cherry 

Flemish  Oak         Walnut  Antwerp  Oak  Tavern  Oak 

Light  Oak  Ebony 

Sample  Card  Sent  on  Request 

Leather  Workers'Tools-Separateand  in  Outfits.  Slencil  Supplies 
—An  Stencils,  Slencil  Outfits,  Slencil  Colo.s,  Etc.  Mathematical 
Inslrumcnis.        Fmc    Blushes.       Everything  in   .Arlisis'   Material. 

F.W.  Devoe  &  C.T.  Raynolds  Co. 

101  Fulton  St.,New  York  14  W.Lake  St..  Chicago 


Comfort  and  Luxury 

Cusliion  and  furniture  iipli(ilsrcr>  that 
reflect  comfort — den  hangings  that  de- 
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ON    -BEING   ORIGINAL"    AND 

EPOCH" 


BEING   OF    YOUR 


THAT  there  is  a  mysterious  cosmic  force  work- 
ing back  of  all  phenomena  is  admitted  by  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  modern  scientific 
movement — Bacon,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Dar- 
win, Crookes,  Virchow,  Pasteur,  etc. — and  that  this 
force  is  volitional  is  being  insisted  upon  by  a 
growing  number  of  scientists.  At  any  rate  this 
cosmic  force  has  arranged  things  so  that  every  liv- 
ing thing  from  a  gnat  to  a  nation  is  governed  by 
three  fundamental  hungers:  self-preservation,  self- 
propagation  and  self-expression. 

Of  these  three  the  first  is  the  most  insistent.  We 
do  want  to  live  and  we  would  like  to  endure.  Man 
does  long  for  immortality  more  than  anything  else. 
Even  those  atheists  who  pooh-pooh  it  are  sorry  they 
can  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Self-preservation  once  assured,  every  living  thing 
yearns  to  propagate  itself.  Hence  family  life,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  type. 

Family  life  being  secure,  a  longing  for  self-ex- 
pression follows  as  a  natural  result  in  the  ego  of 
every  living  thing.  It  is  therefore  even  as  Emer- 
son said:  All  Nature  is  bent  upon  Expression. 

This  it  is  which  makes  every  living  thing  an 
artist — either  rudimentary  or  full  fledged.  Every 
grasshopper  through  his  song,  every  peacock 
through  displaying  his  colored  fan,  every  tree 
through  its  flowers,  along  with  every  human  being 
is  more  or  less  of  an  artist — by  virtue  of  this 
fundamental  hunger  for  the  self-expression  of  its 
emotions,  rudimentary  or  advanced. 

One  man  is  more  of  an  artist  than  another  only 
because  of  his  greater  hunger  for  self-expression 
and  greater  skill  at  expressing  what  he  feels. 

Now  the  greater  the  skill  and  the  loftier  the  soul 
of  an  artist,  the  more  does  he  want  his  art  to  endure 
and  the  greater  effort  does  he  make  to  insure  that 
endurance  across  the  ages.  And  that  is  more  true 
to-day  than  ever  in  history  because  the  individual 
artist  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  knows  that 
only  through  art  can  he  gain  the  lasting  love  of 
mankind  and  thus  be  immortal.  And  nations  now 
feel,  more  than  ever  before,  that  only  as  their  art 
output  is  great  in  quality  and  therefore  enduring, 
will  they  rank  high  across  the  ages. 

Hence  w^hen  the  American  public  thinks  search- 
ingly  about  Art,  it  hopes  for  such  ai't  as  will  live; 
and  therefore  it  is  intensely  interested  in  grasping 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  enduring  art,  above 
all,  since  the  output  of  great  art  in  America  has 
not  been  large. 

For  that  reason  this  magazine,  being  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  first  of  all.  is  laboring 
to  explain  to  the  lay  public  in  clear,  simple  language, 
not  what  are  the  elements  of  trivial,  dodger  and 
ephemeral  art,  but  what  are  the  elements  of  such 
art  as  will  shed  luster  upon  the  nation,  because  it 
is  great. 


We  have  hundreds  of  very  clever  artists.  Hence 
we  will  never  lack  a  full  supply  of  clever  and  ephem- 
eral art;  but  we  will  never  increase  our  produc- 
tion of  great  art  until  the  public  knows  what  con- 
stitutes great  art  and  demands  it  more  and  more. 

The  French  motto  "Man  does  everything  by 
excess"  is  only  too  true.  What  energy  we  do  waste 
in  our  oscillations  between  two  extremes! 

So  it  happens  that  many  artists  have  flashes  of 
genius  coupled  with  splashes  of  stupidity.  They 
say  now  and  then,  in  a  brilliant  way,  things  that 
are  only  half  true;  and,  carried  on  by  the  shining 
of  their  own  flashes  of  light,  they  rush  over  the 
brink  of  common-sense  and  plunge  into  the  abyss 
of  aberrating  fallacy,  into  which  they  also  drag 
those  who  are  not  alert  enough  to  see  quickly  the 
nonsense  involved  in  their  brilliant  but  excessive 
overstatements.  Once  in  the  abyss  of  error,  their 
pride  prevents  them  from  scrambling  back  to  com- 
mon-sense, even  though  they  may  know  they  have 
gone  astray.  Moreover,  not  only  are  many  of  their 
statements  exaggerations  but  they  are  utterly  in- 
consistent. 

"Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel!"  is  a  phrase  of 
such  truth  and  beauty  that  its  unknown  author 
merits  a  monument.  A  man  may  strenuously  hold 
to  a  certain  point  of  view  and  then  abandon  it, 
even  denounce  it.  That  would  be  an  honest  change 
of  opinion.  Such  a  change  does  not  mean  incon- 
sistency. But  a  man  who  preaches  a  philosophy 
of  life  or  of  art  based  on  two  contradictory  points 
of  view  is  either  silly  or  a  charlatan.  Such  incon- 
sistent overstatements  have  been  made  by  Dela- 
croix, Baudelaire,  Manet,  Zola,  Monet,  Rodin,  Mall- 
arme,  Carriere,  Whistler  and  the  latter's  quondam 
friend  Oscar  Wilde.  These  have  coined  sesthetic 
slogans  which  can  be  proven  to  have  been  vicious 
half-truths. 

For  example:  Delacroix  claimed  that  in  painting 
Color  was  more  important  than  Drawing — a  child- 
ish idea — ^since  both  are  necessary  to  great  art. 
Rodin  said:  "Nature  is  always  beautiful!"  which  is 
not  true,  seeing  that  nature  is  often  ugly ;  and 
Whistler,  a  fellow  disciple  with  Rodin  of  Baude- 
laire said:  "Nature  is  very  rarely  right,  to  such 
an  extent  even,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
Nature  is  usually  wrong,"  which  is  also  untrue, 
seeing  that  nature  is  generally  right  and  beautiful, 
not  rarely,  but  very  often ;  and  Oscar  Wilde  said 
"The  world  hates  individualism"  which  is  not  true, 
since  it  hates  only  that  selfishness  which  in  the 
name  of  individualism  leads  a  man  to  break  those 
laws  that  serve  as  crutches  and  bridges  to  enable  us 
to  progress  across  ridges  and  chasms  that  lie 
between  us  and  a  larger  freedom  and  a  greater 
and  more  unselfish  individualism.  He  practised 
selfish  individualism  and  paid  the  price — in  Red- 
ding Ciuol! 
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To  sift  the  modicum  of  truth  in  the  statements 
launched  forth  by  these  men  from  the  mass  of 
untruth,  in  which  they  are  encysted  like  flies  in 
amber,  will  keep  the  common-sense  analyst  busy  for 
fifty  years,  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  these 
truths  are  not  new  but  ancient  as  the  sun.  Let  us 
examine  two  of  these  slogans  so  popular  in  some 
ciuarters:  "Be  Original!"  and  "Be  of  your  epoch!" 

It  is  amazing  that  the  pretentious  band  of 
modernistic  artists  who  ridicule  their  betters  are 
so  fatuous  as  to  preach  at  one  and  the  same  time 
these  two  antagonistic  catch-phrases.  For  they  are 
absolutely  contradictory  in  substance  and  essence, 
since  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  of  your  own 
epoch  and  at  the  same  time  be  original.    Why? 

Being  original  means  to  invent,  create  and  depart 
from  every  known  model,  whether  of  your  epoch 
or  not,  while  being  of  one's  epoch  means  the  follow- 
ing of  one's  epoch  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that 
means  the  imitating  of  either  one  person  or  many 
persons;  and  imitation  is  the  suicide  of  originality. 
Therefore,  being  of  one's  epoch  means  the  strang- 
ling of  originality  and  vice-versa.  What  makes 
the  case  of  the  modernists  still  worse  is  the  fact 
that  these  two  slogans  are  fundamentally  baleful 
and  have  proven  a  deplorable  evil,  not  only  to  the 
world  of  art,  but  to  life  in  general. 

We  say  again :  the  wise  know  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  cosmic  force  is  not  Originality  but 
Beauty.  We  have  positive  proof  of  this.  First, 
in  the  demonstrable  fact  that  the  primal  element 
of  all  beauty  is  the  curved  line,  and  Second,  that 
nature  abhors  the  straight  line,  even  more  the 
rectangle  and  the  cube,  avoids  them  when  possible, 
and  eternally  seeks  the  curve.  Throughout  the 
infinite  variety  of  nature's  forms  we  see  this  deep- 
est law  of  the  universe  made  manifest.  And  the 
other  elements  of  what  is  beautiful  are  now  so 
well  known  that  any  artist  seeking  the  truly  beauti- 
ful, first  and  above  all,  need  not  go  astray. 

It  is  true  that  civilization  means  a  departure 
from  nature.  But  it  means  only  a  moderate  de- 
parture, a  departure  only  from  the  ruder  aspects, 
the  imperfect  or  the  arrested  types  of  nature. 
Because  nature  in  her  travail  has  also  troubles  and 
mishaps  and,  as  Emerson  says,  "will  produce  a  hun- 
dred crabs  before  giving  us  one  perfect  apple." 
Hence  an  excessive  departure  from  nature's  laws 
towards  the  ugly  in  our  daily  living,  or  from  her 
perfect  types  in  our  art,  means  disaster  to  both  life 
and  art.  Above  all,  if  such  excessivism  is  preached 
as  the  highest  thing  to  do — in  the  interest  of 
originality — ^the  importance  of  which  at  the  same 
time  is  greatly  exaggerated  with  cunning  malice 
to  deceive  the  bored  dilettanti  of  the  world  of  art, 
who  then  in  turn  deceive  the  people  too  busy  to 
think  deeply  on  aesthetics.  For  it  then  becomes  a 
cynical  violation  of  the  most  important  fiat  of  the 
cosmic  volition:  "Seek  ye  ever  the  beautiful  and 
all  things  will  be  added  unto  you !" 

>E.sthetic  ugliness  in  our  environment,  in  our 
buildings  and  streets,  in  our  poetry,  sculpture, 
painting,  drama,  lead  straight  to  physical  and 
intellectual  and  moral  ugliness,  degeneracy  and 
crime,  which  if  not  arrested  will  end  in  the 
debacle  of  civilization.  For  as  Mr.  Garrett  said: 
"Art  to  a  great  extent  models  human  nature,  re- 
member that.     Know  that  any  emotion  which  vour 


work  causes  will  have  its  effect  in  the  progeny  of 
the  next  generation!"  And  when  once  we  begin  to 
contemn  beauty  in  art  and  tolerate  the  ugly,  we 
open  up  a  stream  of  tendency  which  will,  by  ea.sy 
degrees,  but  inevitably,  land  us  in  the  morass  of  an 
utter  dei)asement  of  our  taste,  not  only  in  our  art, 
but  in  everything  in  life.  We  can  say  of  ugliness 
what  Pope  said  of  vice: 

Vice   is   a   monster   of   so    friphtful   iiiicii 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,   familiar  witli   his   face. 
We   first   endure,   then   J>ity,   then   cmliraee. 

The  craving  for  Originality  in.stead  of  Beauty — 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature — is  a  modern 
craze.  The  world  before  1800  never  heard  of  it. 
Before  that  time  the  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful,  plus 
the  Original,  was  the  supreme  law  of  art  and  life. 
But  the  reversal  of  this  law  dates  from  Baudelaire. 
He  was  a  Parisian  who  tried  to  be  a  painter  and 
failed  and  then  turned  to  poetry  and  then  art 
criticism.  And  he  exemplified  what  Voltaire  said: 
"Parisians  have  all  the  faults  of  the  Athenians — 
they  are  even  more  excessive."  He  was  a  weird 
mixture  of  intellectuality  and  animality,  of  bril- 
liancy and  dullness,  of  sanity  and  insanity.  He 
openly  professed  a  love  of  Dandyism ;  he  was  an 
avowed  charlatan — having  written  to  Theophile 
Gautier:  "A  little  charlatanism  is  permitted  to 
genius;  it  even  sits  well;  it  is  like  the  rouge  on 
a  pretty  woman's  face,  a  new  inspiration  to  the 
mind."  He  was  so  bent  on  the  hysterical  enjoy- 
ment of  every  possible  experience  in  life,  however 
uncommon,  that  he  finally  became  a  victim  of  alco- 
hol, a  hashish  fiend  and  a  sex-pervert  and  died 
practically  insane.  For  twenty  years  before  his 
death  he  harped  on  Originality  and  the  Artificial. 
Everything  that  was  natural  was  to  him  a  bore. 
The  sublimest  sunset  was  a  bore:  "Oh,  these  daily 
sunsets!"  Natural  hair  was  a  bore,  so  he  painted 
his  green.  Natural  loving  was  a  bore,  so  he  lived 
with  a  black  mistress  and  sang  her  charms. 
Rational  living  was  a  bore,  so  he  resorted  to  every 
vice  "to  escape  the  boredom  of  the  centuries!" 
which  gradually  became  a  feverish  disease.  Having 
a  clever  brain  with  a  gift  for  brilliant  repartee, 
which  always  captivates  the  shallow,  and  a  capacity 
for  rattling  out  corruscating  half-truths,  he  sowed 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  this  diseased  craving  to 
escape  boredom,  sowed  it  deeply  in  the  minds  of  a 
lot  of  coryphees  who  adored  flip  cleverness  more 
than  solid  greatness  and  sat  at  his  feet  assimilating 
his  poisonous  epigrams,  allowing  these  to  warp 
their  souls  and  thus  in  turn  became  propagators  of 
the  vicious  half-truths  which  he  launched.  These 
men  harped  on  the  boredom  of  life  until  there  was 
developed  a  veritable  cult  to  escape  it  by  any  and 
all  means,  no  matter  if  they  should  lead  to  Tophet. 
These  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  last  stanza  of 
Baudelaire's  last  poem: 

()    Death,   ohi    Captain    Death,    up   anchor!   ne'er   lie   slaek ! 

This  land  dispusts  us.  Death!  Sails  to  the  wind  we  throw! 
What  thouph  like  ink  the  sea  and  welkin  wide  and  blaek — 

'lliese  hearts  thou  know'st  so  well  with  splendors  are  aglow. 

Pour  for  us  poisoned  draughts  to  deaden  our  despairs! 

We  yearn — so  doth  the  flame  of  our  inmost  brain  pursue — 
To  ]>Iunge  us  in  the  gulf — or  Heaven  or  Hell, — who  cares? 

Down,  down  to  the  Unknown's  pit,  to  grasp  at  last — the 

NEW. 

It  is  true  that  man  ever  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
inevitable  boredom  of  his  daily  run  of  existence. 
This   accounts   for   the   various   wars,   the   coming 
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and  going  of  the  various  "crazes"  across  the  ages, 
the  various  extravagant  fashions,  the  medieval 
mania  of  self-Hagellation  in  public  processions;  the 
craze  of  giving  away  property  at  the  end  of  the 
Tenth  t'entury  to  prepare  for  the  millennium  which 
did  not  come;  the  "13-14-15"  puzzle  of  forty-five 
years  ago,  when  gray-haired  men  sat  in  street-cars 
straining  to  solve  this  puzzle;  and  now  the  craze 
of  "futurism"  in  art.  But  we  can  never  totally 
escape  boredom,  above  all  not  by  seeking  only  the 
new  unless  it  is  beautiful.  "Lifting"  beauty  alone 
is  the  best  antidote  for  the  boredom  in  this  world. 
Ugliness,  no  matter  how  original,  inevitably  leads 
to  a  deeper  and  more  destructive  boredom. 

Now  what  do  these  modernists  mean  by  origin- 
ality in  art,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  every  rose-leaf, 
every  man  and  every  work  of  art  is  inevitably 
original,  no  two  being  exactly  alike?  They  mean 
a  striking  originality.  They  mean  a  work  which 
will  never  remind  us  of  any  other  work  of  art. 
But  such  works  must  ever  be  of  extreme  rarity, 
above  all  to-day.  For  Michelangelo  five  hundred 
years  ago  remarked  "The  human  body  has  been 
drawn  in  every  conceivable  position  and  attitude." 
So  that  we  may  say  that  originality  without  com- 
monplaceness  or  ugliness  is  impossible.  And  we 
may  say  with  equal  emphasis — there  is  salvation 
for  mankind  in  only  one  kind  of  originality  and  that 
is  Originality  plus  Beauty,  and  we  may  say  with 
even  more  emphasis  that  degeneration  lurks  in  all 
originality  that  is  ugly. 

The  production  of  ugly  originality  in  art  is  the 
work  of  the  modernistic  art  party.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  chose  three  fallacies  for  the 
foundations  of  their  cult  when  they  said:  "The 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful  is  an  antique  fad,  the 
artist  should  not  seek  beauty,  but  aim  to  express 
character  in  a  personal  (that  is  original)  "tech- 
nique." The  net  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
slogan  proves  its  adoption  to  have  been  an  aesthetic 
aberration  and  a  calamity.  For  as  a  result  the 
ego-mania  of  the  modernists  became  so  profound 
that  they  were  w^illing  to  sacrifice  almost  anything 
for  a  notoriety  that  should  be  profitable  in  money. 
They  did  this  because  they  knew  that  the  produc- 
tion of  an  original  and  ugly  thing  is  as  easy  as 
child's  play,  but  that  the  creation  of  a  work  at  once 
original  and  beautiful  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world. 

For  example:  many  Ionic  columns  were  produced 
before  those  used  for  the  portico  of  the  Erechtheion 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  then  thousands  of  architects  have 
tried  to  invent  a  superior  Ionic  column  but  have 
failed  utterly.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Composite 
columns  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome.  These 
types  have  never  been  surpassed  as  types  and  never 
will  be.  They  are  fini.shed  for  all  time.  Thousands 
of  Madonnas  were  made  before  and  since  Raphael's 
"Si.stine"  but  none  to  equal  that,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  none  will  ever  surpass  it.  No  existing  head 
of  the  Creator  has  surpassed  the  "Jupiter  Otri- 
coli"  in  the  Vatican;  no  draftsman  ever  surpassed 
Holbein  and  Velasquez;  no  colori.st  ever  surpassed 
Giorgione  and  Titian;  no  composer  ever  surpassed 
Raphael;  no  poet  ever  surpassed  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare;    ro   more   melodious   music   was   ever 


written  than  that  by  Palestrina,  Beethoven  and 
Verdi;  no  architect  ever  surpassed  Iktinos,  Bra- 
mante  and  Erwin  von  Steinbach.  The  variety  of 
ornaments  to  be  found  on  the  Greek  vases  in  the 
Vatican  is  so  amazing  as  to  be  staggering,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  invent  a 
new  ornament  which  is  new  and  beautiful  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  when  in  addition  to  other 
things  we  study  the  wonderful  beauty  and  infinite 
variety  of  these  marbles  and  vases,  one  is  forced  to 
say  the  elements  of  art  are  finished  and  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  originality — when  coupled  with  beauty. 
If  we  do  not  object  to  ugliness,  then  an  idiot 
will  most  likely  produce  the  mo.st  original  work 
of  art.  For  there  are  two  ways  of  being  original — 
know-ing  everything  and  departing  from  it  and 
knowing  nothing  and  trying  to  create.  Therefore, 
as  Dr.  Hyslop  showed  in  the  article  given  in  our 
issue  of  last  October,  the  art-works  of  the  insane 
are  always  original  and  also  always  ugly,  moreover 
that  this  affords  evidence  that  ugliness  is  a 
breeder  of  insanity.  This  is  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  abolishment  of  all  ugliness  instead  of  its 
production  and  perpetuation,  as  it  is  permitted  if 
not  actually  advocated  by  the  modernistic  art  party. 
The  modernistic  movement  seeks  for  a  violent  and 
shocking  originality.  But  nature  abhors  shocks. 
Hence  she  cushions  every  nerve  either  in  some  fluid 
or  fat  and  lubricates  every  channel  to  protect  us 
against  shocks  of  the  body,  mind  and  soul.  There- 
fore Buckle  was  right  when  he  said  "Every  new  truth 
creates  pain,"  and  we  may  say  that  the  pain  is  in 
exact  ratio  of  the  novelty  of  the  truth.  Nature 
produces  her  enduring  works  through  evolution 
which  does  not  shock,  and  not  through  shocking 
revolution.  Your  excessive  originalists,  smitten 
with  the  speed-mania  of  modern  times,  never  has 
these  truths  burned  into  his  soul  until  it  is  too 
late,  because  he  is  too  feverish  for  quick  results,  in 
order  to  escape  the  universal  doom  of  boredom 
ordained  for  the  overimpatient  ego-maniacs. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  production  of  great 
art  in  this  country  is  the  noisy  cry  of  shallow  critics 
for  more  and  more  originality  in  which  true  beauty 
is  ignored,  who  in  the  next  breath  demand  that  an 
artist  "should  be  of  his  epoch."  But  how  can  a 
man  be  original  if  he  aims  to  follow  the  conven- 
tions or  style  or  spirit  of  his  own  epoch — seeing 
that  every  epoch  began  with  some  one,  original, 
bold  stepper-aside  from  the  beaten  track  of  a  pre- 
ceding epoch?  one  who  was  copied  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  by  those  who  surrounded 
and  admired  him  and  his  works?  We  repeat,  the 
following  of  the  style  or  movement  of  any  epoch 
means  the  copying  of  some  one  or  several  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  or  who  created  that  epoch 
and  are  its  incarnation.  Then  what  becomes  of 
the  artist's  originality — which  in  the  mind  of  these 
same  critics  is  the  sine  qua  nnn  of  a  work  of  art? 
The  truth  is.  none  but  pettifogging  artistic 
hucksters  try  to  be  of,  or  to  imitate  their  "epoch" 
in  art.  The  great  artist  seeks  ever  to  rise  above 
and  to  dominate  his  epoch,  to  make  each  and  every 
one  of  his  works,  if  possible,  an  epoch-making  pro- 
duction. Instead  of  seeking  for  his  audience  only 
in  a  small  self-worshiping  clique,  he  stretches  out 
the  wings  of  his  imagination  and  enlarges  his 
sympathy  until  he  sees  before  him  and  talks  to 
everv  soul  within  the  confines  of  his  own  race! 
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To  stir  the  emotions  of  his  own  world,  his  own 
race,  is  already  a  passport  to  immortality  for  an 
artist,  and  many  have  achieved  it.  It  is  true  it 
is  almost  folly  to  expect  an  artist  to  produce  a 
work  that  will,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  stir  the 
emotions  of  a  Christian  in  New  York  and  a  Bud- 
dhist in  Japan.  But  if  he  is  very  ^reat,  his  work 
may  be  high  and  deep  enough  to  stir  the  emotion 
of  all  races.  Then  he  becomes  one  of  the  Heroes 
of  art!    The  number  of  these  is  few  indeed. 

No  one  has  ever  made  a  valid  argument  to  justify 
the  pretention  that  an  artist  must  be  of  his  own 
epoch  instead  of  belonging  to  all  epochs.  It  is 
only  a  specious  thought  which,  shuttlecocked  about 
for  years  by  modernistic  e.xcessivists,  has  become 
current  and  appeals  to  the  petty  commercial  artists 
who  love  to  startle  the  simple  laymen  or  confound 
more  serious  artists  with  a  pretentious  slogan. 

No  man  can  entirely  escape  his  ovn\  epoch,  any 
more  than  Munchhausen  could  mount  to  the  clouds 
by  pulling  at  his  own  bootstraps.  Unconscious  imi- 
tation is  for  us  so  natural — for  the  young,  a  life- 
necessity  and  for  the  old  a  constant  allurement — 
that  only  by  the  greatest  effort  can  a  man  remain 
true  to  himself.  Even  the  greatest  men  cannot 
entirely  escape  the  awful  pressure  exerted  on  every 
man  by  the  .social  atmosphere  of  his  time.  Michel- 
angelo, with  all  his  great  effort  to  be  original,  is 
still  essentially  of  the  Renaissance  epoch — «ven  in 
his  most  universal  and  greatest  productions.  He 
falls  short  even  of  the  universality  of  Pheidias. 

Therefore  to  preach  as  an  artistic  doctrine,  as  a 
goal  in  art,  that  which  is  inevitable,  to  preach  that 
doctrine  with  insolence,  to  hobble  an  artist  with  it 
— as  many  modernist  "mandarins"  of  art  do — is 
childish,  all  the  more  when  the  doctrine  is  utterly 
undesirable,  seeing  that  to  think  even  for  a  moment 
of  the  style  and  spirit  of  one's  epoch  tends  dis- 
tinctly to  stifle  originality.  It  can  even  be  said 
with  truth  that  those  works  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  some  narrow  epochal  style  of  the  past  are,  be- 
cause of  that  very  stamp,  distinctly  inferior  to  such 
as  do  not  really  remind  us  of  any  particular  epoch. 
So  that  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks  look  as 
though  they  might  have  been  done  only  ye.sterday. 
Now   shrieking  originality   is   not   essential   to   the 


making  of  a  great  work  of  art,  and  one  truly 
beautiful  work,  however  conventional,  is  worth  a 
cargo  of  ugly  creations,  however  original. 

But  for  those  whose  vanity  makes  them  yearn 
to  be  original,  let  them  not  forget  to  remember 
first  of  all  the  remark  of  Emenson,  "He  is  great  who 
is  what  he  is  from  nature  and  who  reminds  us  of 
no  other  man";  and  then  the  remark  of  Solomon, 
"He  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  in  his  time." 
He  who  Welshes  to  be  rationally  original  and  not 
simply  bizarre  should  not  strive  with  main  strength 
to  be  original  but  should  seek  to  accentuate 
moderately  his  own  personality  and  temperament. 
Because  every  man  who  is  sufficiently  a  person,  who 
has  force  enough  to  be  entitled  to  aim  to  serve 
the  world  as  an  artist,  is  by  nature  individual 
and  original,  and  if  he  remains  true  to  himself 
his  work  will  be  sufliciently  original — -above  all  if  it 
is  truly  beautiful. 

To  conclude,  the  most  beneficent  thing  that  can 
be  vouchsafed  to  a  man  or  a  people  is  to  be  lifted 
a  little,  day  by  day,  out  of  the  mire  of  animality. 
Originality  alone  can  not  do  this.  Beauty  alone  can 
do  it — that  is,  complete  beauty — physical,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual.  Of  course,  mere  physical  beauty 
without  spiritual  content  or  poetic  suggestion  will, 
as  we  showed  in  last  m.onth's  magazine,  lead  to 
destruction.  But  mere  originality  devoid  of  lifting 
beauty  is  far  more  destructive  because  it  pro- 
gressively and  fatally  renders  our  life  more  and 
more  a  drab,  emotionless  bore.  And  the  effort  w-hich 
we  will  make  to  escape  that  boredom  will  fatally 
force  us  to  drift  into  individual  and  national  ex- 
cesses. Therefore  the  deepest  truth  and  most 
beneficent  message  we  can  lay  before  the  American 
public  at  this  time  is:  The  production  of  great 
art  is  dependent,  not  on  our  seeking  to  be  original 
or  on  our  being  of  our  epoch,  but  on  our  remaining 
ever  true  to  ourselves  as  artists  while  modestly 
and  persistently  seeking  to  create  the  beautiful. 
Above  all  American  artists  should  ignore  the  spirit 
of  the  present  epoch  of  Europe.  They  should 
imitate  it  in  nothing.  If  they  wish  for  models, 
let  them  go  back  to  Italy  and  Greece.  But,  best  of 
all,  let  them  be  true  to  the  native  idealism  and 
genius  of   America! 


JOHN   LA    FARGE 

(See  Frnnthpiere  and  pnr/e  J09) 


PROPHECIES  with  regard  to  the  rise  or  fall  in 
public  estimation  of  artists  of  note  are  abun- 
dantly perilous;  yet  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
the  reputation  of  John  La  Farge  will  steadily  in- 
crease as  time  permits  a  closer  scrutiny  and  more 
mature  reckoning  of  his  merits,  as  time  also  softens 
the  asperities  of  those  whom  the  man  may  have 
offended  by  acts,  by  speech  or  the  printed  page. 

La  Farge  was  a  writer  as  well  as  craftsman  ;  he  was 
the  foremost  leader  of  a  revival  of  stained  glass  in 
America  from  the  low  condition  it  occupies  in  modern 
Europe  and  he  was  a  mural  and  easel  painter  of 
extraordinary  merit.  In  some  small  measure  he  had 
the  foible  of  impatience  with  those  who  could  not  see 
a  point  as  clearly  as  he.  Not  so  exuberant,  not  so 
boyish  in  his  aversions  as  James  M.  Whistler  with 
his  amusing  intolerance  of  the  men  of  limited  hori- 


zons whom  he  encountered !  Perhaps  the  breed  is 
not  .so  rampant  and  oppressive  in  New  York  and 
Newport,  where  La  Farge  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  as  it  is  or  was  in  London.  Doubtless  the 
eccentricities  of  La  Farge  found  a  more  tolerant  and 
.sympathetic  milieu  among  his  own  people  than  did 
the  virulent  Americanism  of  "Jimmy"  Whistler 
among  the  staid  and  stodgy  Britons.  Yet  there  was 
friction  here,  there  was  friction  .  .  .  even  here. 
La  Farge  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New  York. 
He  had  made  several  short  trips  to  Europe;  he  had 
drawn  on  wood  for  engraving  a  number  of  very 
imaginative  and  original  illustrations  of  the  poems 
of  Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  Browning;  he  had 
studied  the  methods  of  fourteenth  century  makers 
of  stained  glass  and  had  contributed  wall  paintings 
and  stained  glass  windows  of  a  rarely  original  de- 
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sign  and  coloring-  to  ihurches  and  halls  in  Now 
York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Newport  and  Cambridge. 
But  even  so,  he  could  not  be  considered  a  success  in 
his  own  country.  It  was  necessary  that  foreigners 
should  explain  and  expostulate  and  tell  us  that  they 
envied  us  such  a  master!  The  Jury  of  the  Paris 
E.xposition  in  1889  had  before  it  very  far  from  the 
best  work  by  which  to  judge;  nevertheless  it  re- 
ported : 

"La  Farge  has  created  in  all  its  details  an  art  un- 
known before,  an  entirely  new  industry;  and  in  a 
country  without  traditions  he  will  begin  one  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  pupils,  filled  with  the  same 
respect  for  him  that  we  ourselves  have  for  our  own 
masters.  To  share  in  this  respect  is  the  highest 
praise  we  can  give  this  great  artist." 

So  it  was  that  on  his  own  stained  glass,  rather 
than  his  murals,  La  Farge  received  a  medal  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  France  that  year;  and  in 
1895  he  was  specially  invited  to  make  a  more  com- 
plete exhibit. 

In  "Outre  Mer"  the  French  novelist  and  philos- 
opher Paul  Bourget  alludes  to  La  Farge  during  his 
visit  to  New  York:  "The  man  himself  .  .  .  who 
is  no  longer  young,  whose  subtle  face  with  a  skin 
whitened  and  dried  by  inner  ardor,  with  eyes  mobile 
and  yet  held  within  lids  both  drawn  and  stretched, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  nervous  activity  un- 
appeased  by  any  effort,  unsatisfied  through  any  ex- 
perience, and  seeking  and  seeking.  He  has  practised 
both  decoration  and  illustration,  painting  in  oil  and 
encaustic ;  has  executed  large  altar-pieces  such  as 
his  grand  and  refined  'Ascension'  in  an  Episcopal 
church,  as  well  as  delicate  pastels." 


It  is  this  "grand  and  refined"  painting  in  the 
apse  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue at  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  which  has  been 
engraved  on  wood  for  the  frontispiece  by  Timothy 
Cole.  It  is  a  painting  the  like  of  which  will  be 
vainly  sought  in  France,  Italy  or  England  during 
modern  times — certainly  none  will  be  found  so 
glorious  in  color,  so  fine  in  composition,  so  imbued 
with  the  religious  side  of  Christianity.  Baudry  of 
the  Paris  opera  house  interior  may  have  produced 
more  classical  figures  drawn  with  a  stronger  hand, 
but  his  sentiment  is  not  of  the  same  depth,  his  color 
is  not  of  the  same  climate.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
may  have  excelled  in  long  level  architectural  com- 
positions replete  with  dignity  and  repose;  but  he 
never  touched  La  Farge  in  color,  and  he  lacked  all 
feeling  for  the  religious  emotions.  And  yet  all 
three  were  Roman  Catholics!  La  Farge,  however, 
grew  up  in  the  simpler  air  of  New  York  and  in 
families  that  took  their  Christianity  seriously.  He 
could  accomplish  what  neither  Baudry  nor  Puvi.s  de 


Chavannes  was  able  to  do:  impress  the  beholder 
with  awe  by  the  painted  scene  of  the  Christian 
miracle. 

Closer  analogy  might  be  found  with  some  of  the 
religious  pictures  of  Theodore  Chasseriau  (1819- 
1856)  an  original  character  who  began  under 
Ingres  and  then  tried  to  combine  the  impeccable 
drawing  of  his  first  master  with  a  romantic  spirit 
and  the  coloring  of  Delacroix.  If  La  Farge  was  influ- 
enced l)y  any  French  artists,  they  were  Delacroix 
and  Chasseriau,  not  Thomas  Couture,  in  whose 
atelier  he,  like  Courbet  and  Whistler,  studied  for  a 
time.  He  also  worked  with  Gleyre,  and  later 
coquetted  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites;  but  all  these 
influences  have  left  small  trace  in  his  work. 

La  Farge  was  a  landscapist  also,  and  it  was  a  sen- 
sation for  New  York  when  a  large  Newport  land- 
scape by  him  was  sold  for  $4,000  from  an  Academy 
exhibition  in  New  York,  a  huge  price  for  that  time. 
The  Academicians,  it  is  true,  had  realized  at  once 
that  in  La  Farge  they  had  a  better  educated  man 
than  any  among  them,  a  traveled  man  speaking  at 
least  two  languages,  a  man  of  the  world.  But  they 
considered  him  a  bit  of  an  amateur  and  his  first 
offerings  were  rejected  or  skied.  He  soon  showed 
himself  also  a  glorious  and  most  poetic  painter  of 
flowers.  But  the  amusing  mental  hierarchy  in  art 
which  paralyzes  many  painters  still,  and  was  all- 
potent  at  that  time,  caused  them  to  regard  flowers 
good  enough  exercise  for  lady  artists  and  amateurs! 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1869  and  died  in 
1910. 

We  have  selected  a  Newport  landscape  of  this 
period  (1865-1870)  for  a  second  example,  reproduced 
in  half-tone  (see  page  209),  because  his  landscapes 
are  few  in  number  compared  to  his  mural  paintings, 
glass  windows  and  water-colors.  Even  as  early  as 
1868 — the  date  of  "Bishop  Berkeley's  Rock,  Paradise 
near  Newport" — he  already  showed  a  wonderful  ease 
of  brush  and  the  glorious  color  that  we  see  in  his 
windows  in  the  church  of  the  Ascension  and  the 
church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  New  York;  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  University,  and  Trinity 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  George  Berkeley,  the  meta- 
physician, friend  of  Jonathan  Swift  and  later  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  came  to  the  colonies  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  on  a  mission  to  found  a 
college  for  the  conversion  of  Indians.  He  had  a  farm 
near  Newport  and  used  to  haunt  a  cave  on  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  knoll  now  called  "Berkeley's  Rock," 
which  is  shown  in  this  landscape.  There  he  read  and 
wrote.  Perhaps  it  was  there  he  thought  out  the 
problems  in  metaphysics  which  have  made  his  name 
conspicuous  ever  since  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  painting  reproduced  held  the  centre  of  the  La 
Farge  exhibit  last  year  at  the  Panama-Pacific  show 
in  San  Francisco. 


>> 


"BISHOP  BERKELEY'S   ROCK,  PARADISE,   NEAR  NEWPORT.   R.   I. 

BT    JOHN    IJl    FABOE 


{See  paije  307) 
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•.  CU ANDKSr   HEADS  EVER  MODl-.l.K.D   UV   THE  CKEATOU 

ABRAHAM     I.ISCOI.N 
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A   MISTAKE    IN   BRONZE 


EARLY  in  December  last  notices  were  sent  out 
informing  the  New  York  public  that  on  the 
12th  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  George 
Gray  Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  on  Broadway  at  120th 
Street.  Beside  this,  placards  seven  feet  high  were 
placed  in  some  of  the  elevated  and  subway  stations 
announcing  the  same  event, — an  unheard  of  pub- 
licity. It  was  at  first  our  intention  not  to  notice 
this  statue,  but  so  many  have  inquired:  "What  is 
your  opinion  of  Barnard's  Lincoln?"  that  at  last 
we  are  forced  either 
to  approve  or  disap- 
prove it,  or  be  accused 
of  moral  cowardice. 

The  Literary  Digest 
in  its  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 10th,  1917,  has  an 
article  on  the  statue 
in  which  it  quotes  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
as  follows: 

"The  question  arises. 
Is  it  realism  at  all?  Is 
it  a  faithful  presentment 
in  bronze  nf  the  real 
I.ineoln?  That  question 
is  still  fairly  capable  of 
settlement.  There  are 
entirely  credible  anil 
competent  witnesses  now 
living  who  knew  Lincoln 
in  the  flesh  and  remem- 
ber perfectly  welt  ho« 
he  looked  —  no  dilEcult 
thing,  for  'Old  .\be'  was 
a  striking  figure  that. 
once  seen,  was  never 
forgotten. 

"We  have  tried  this 
test,  by  submitting  to 
some  who  knew  Lincoln 
in  life  the  appalling  pho- 
tographic cut  of  the  pro- 
duction, which  is  sup- 
posed to  perpetuate  for 
Cincinnatians  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lincoln.  The 
consensus  of  usually  in- 
dignant testimony  is  that 
it  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully unlike  Lincoln 
as  they  knew  him. 

"The  Sculptor  seems  to 
have  evolved  his  concep- 
tion of  Lincoln  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness,  tho" 
he  states  that  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  con- 
templating a  man  he  met  in  Louisville,  who  was  six  feet 
four  and  one-half  inthes  tall,  who  was  born  not  far  from 
Lincoln's  birthplace,  and  who  had  been  splitting  rails  all 
his  life. 

"The  finished  artistic  result  of  these  processes  is  one  that, 
>o  far  as  our  own  inquiries  go,  is  calculated  to  stir  to  wrath 
and  resentment  those  who  knew  .Mr.  Lincoln  in  life  and 
must  be  admitted  to  be  competent  witnesses  as  to  his 
personal  appearance. 

"It  is  perfectly  possible  to  combine  good  art  with  a 
respectable  degree  of  verisimilitude  in  these  productions. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  statues  of  Lincoln,  a  decent  respect 
for  the  memory  of  'Old  Abe'  seems  to  require  that  they 
resemble  him,  and  are  not  freaks  of  fancy  that  with  a  few 
alterations  might  do  duty  as  figures  of  ichabod  Crane,  or 
Dominie  Sampson,  or  St.  Simeon  Stvlites  on  his  penitential 
pillar." 


It  is  an  axiom  that  when  a  man  sets  up  a  pub- 
lic work  of  art  in  a  public  place,  it  becomes  a 
candidate  for  public  approval  or  condemnation.  We 
are  sorry  we  can  not  approve  this  statue  of  Lincoln 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  that  we  must  agree  with  the 
verdict  expressed  above  by  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  verdict 
expresses  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  artists 
and  laymen  here  who  have  seen  the  statue. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  December 
18th,  1916,  defending  his  work,  Mr.  Barnard  said: 
"An  imaginary  Lin- 
coln is  an  insult  to 
the  American  public, 
a  thwarting  of 
Democracy,  no  imi- 
tation tool  of  any 
a  r  t  i  s  t's  conception, 
but  the  tool  God  and 
Lincoln  made — Lin- 
coln's own  self  must 
be  shown."  The  ques- 
tion now  is:  Has 
Mr.  Barnard  shown 
Lincoln's  own  self? 
We  will  let  the  public 
judge  from  the  docu- 
ments which  we  here 
furnish. 

Because  Lincoln 
was  born  in  a  log- 
cabin,  split  rails,  built 
and  pushed  a  flat- 
boat,  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  conformed 
to  the  indifference  to 
dress  which  inevita- 
bly was  forced  upon 
the  pioneers  in  every 
frontier  region  by  the 
hardness  of  their  life, 
he  has  been  so  often 
represented  as  a 
"slouch,"  as  a  "hobo- 
democrat"  and  as  a 
despiser  of  elegant 
social  forms,  that  it 
has  found  general 
credence  among  the 
unthinking  —  to  the 
detriment  of  our 
country,  because  in 
this  the  autocratic  reactionary  forces  of  Europe 
have  found  one  of  their  strongest  points  in  their 
endeavor  to  show  to  what  vulgarity  our  "slouch 
democracy"  will  reduce  elegant  Europe — if  they 
go  any  further  in  the  direction  of  democracy.  But 
this  "slouchiness"  of  Lincoln  is  an  absurd  myth 
and  a  calumny,  as  we  will  prove. 

We  have  many  photographs  to  show  that  Lincoln 
always  dressed  in  the  best  clothes  his  money  could 
buy,  whenever  he  could  do  so.  He  was  even  human- 
ly vain,  as  everj^  wise  man  is.  We  have  the  fullest 
record  of  this,  for  no  president  was  ever  more 
photographed,  and  he  always  had  on  his  best 
clothes  whenever  he,  deliberately,  sat  for  his  photo- 


kfti  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment  to  please  a  coni])anion,  during 
an  after-dinner  walk,  showing  him  dressed  in  the  height 
of   fashion   of   the    time,   showing   that   he   was   not   a   slouch. 
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Fig.  5 — I'lioTOGRAni   'I'akkn   ix   1S()1 

Also  Showing  that  Lincoln  was  plain  but  not  ugly;  simple  but  not  common  and  that  he  was 
careful  in  his  dress  wlienever  he  appeared  in  public. 
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graph.  This  dressing  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
for  public  occasions  proves,  as  well  as  does  his 
political  philosophy,  that  Lincoln  was  fully  aware 
of  the  absolute  importance  of  elegant  social  forms — 
if  this  nation  is  to  realize  its  highest  destiny. 

That  he  was  sometimes  careless  in  his  dress  is 
true,  but  only  in  off-moments,  when  he  was  sweat- 
ing for  the  nation.  But  so  were  (Jrant,  Sherman 
and  Sheridan,  not  to  speak  of  the  imperial  Napoleon 
and  the  aristocratic  Washington — in  war  times. 
The  Civil  War  was  no  time  for  playing  the  role 
of  Beau  Brummel.  Bloody  business  was  the  topic 
of  the  hour.  But  in  spite  of  the  grimy  work  of 
the  day,  Lincoln  was  always  reasonably  well 
dressed,  above  all  when  he  deliberately  appeared 
in  public. 

This  is  proved  by  a  photograph.  Fig.  1,  a  mis- 
erable photo  taken  to  please  a  companion  who  asked 
him,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  during  a  walk 
after  dinner  when  before  a  cheap  photographer's 
shop,  to  sit  for  a  likeness  to  serve  as  a  souvenir. 
He  did  not  even  take  time  to  comb  his  hair  and  he 
wears  a  quizzical  kind  of  a  look,  showing  that  he 
regarded  it  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke.  This  was 
in  1854  when  he  was  forty-five  and  scarcely 
thinking  of  the  presidency.  But  notice  the  silk 
vest  and  velvet  collar  on  the  broadcloth  coat,  and 
note  the  carefully  tied  necktie.  This  was  the  most 
fashionable  thing  in  1854,  seven  years  before  he 
became  president. 

Now  see  Fig.  3.  Notice  the  same  care  in  dress. 
This  photo  dates  from  1860,  taken  the  day  after 
he  made  his  Cooper  Institute  Speech  in  New  York, 
one  that  has  been  called  the  "President-making 
photograph."  Here  he  deliberately  posed  for  his 
photo;  and  see  with  what  care  his  hair  was  ar- 
ranged, and  how  dignified,  even  handsome,  he 
looks ! 

Then  see  Fig.  2,  taken  in  1861.  Note  the  velvet 
vest,  the  fine  broadcloth  of  the  coat  and  the  im- 
maculate shirt  front,  collar  and  tie. 

Finally  see  Fig.  4.  Note  his  "elegant"  boots. 
Many  more  photographs  could  be  shown  to  prove 
that  he  was  up  to  date  in  dress  at  all  times — w^hen 
circumstances  allowed  it. 

Here  then  we  have  proved  that  it  is  a  calumny 
silly  beyond  measure  to  represent  Lincoln  as  in- 
different to  the  proprieties  and  a  despiser  of  good 
form  and  refinement  in  clothing. 


Now  notice  the  slouchiness  of  the  dress  on  Mr. 
Barnard's  statue.  (Figs.  10,  11  and  12.)  But  note 
especially  the  deliberate  pushing  of  the  coat  collar 
under  the  disarranged  shirt  collar,  making  the 
latter  .stick  out  like  an  owl's  ear,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  an  occasional  disarrangement  of  his  collar, 
which  was  almost  inevitable  considering  the  pecu- 
liar collar  then  in  fashion.  Was  this  deliberately 
so  composed  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  order  to  accentuate 
the  reputation  of  Lincoln  for  slouchiness  and  devo- 
tion to  a  "shirt-sleeve"  and  "hobo"  democracy?  If 
so,  it  is  a  libel  on  Lincoln.  At  any  rate,  it  attracts 
the  eye  so  much  that  it  sidetracks  the  attention 
away  from  the  head,  which  is  the  one  important 
thing  in  any  portrait-statue.  And  this  is  a  capital 
fault  in  any  conception  and  composition  of  a  por- 
trait-statue of  a  president  who,  like  Lincoln,  had 
risen  to  be  a  majestic  national  hero. 


Let  Americans  remember  that  Lincoln  was  an 
artist — one  of  the  world's  greatest.  Witness  his 
Gettysburg  address,  so  beautiful,  poetic  and  soul- 
emotioning  that  it  has  become  the  nation's  political 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  will  inspire  our  people 
for  all  time  to  move  on  towards  higher  levels  of 
thought  and  feeling.  And,  since  every  truly  great 
artist  loves  beauty,  order  and  distinction  of  form, 
we  can  rest  assured  that  Lincoln  loved  them  also 
and  that  deep  down  he  hated  ugliness,  disorder  and 
vulgarity  whether  in  word,  deed  or  dress. 

The  question  now  is,  should  Lincoln  be  thus  shown 
as  a  slouch?  This  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
important  questions  for  the  American  people  to  an- 
swer. For  there  lurks  danger  to  our  democracy  in 
setting  up  a  statue  of  Lincoln  as  a  symbol  of  a 
.s/oMc/i-democracy  in  a  public  square.  We  will  let 
the  public  reflect  over  this  question,  and  give  its 
answer. 


Another  myth  is  the  libel  that  Lincoln  was  an 
ughj  man.  In  reality  he  had  one  of  the  grandest 
faces  ever  modelled  by  a  benign  providence. 

Whether  we  take  him  as  he  appeared  in  1860  (see 
Fig.  3,  page  214)  without  a  beard,  or  as  he  appeared 
before  his  assassination  in  1865  (see  page  210)  he 
had  a  grand  face.  Let  the  reader  study  this  face  and 
read  the  story  told  there.  Also  study  the  life  mask 
— Figs.  6  and  7. 

That  he  was  not  an  Adonis,  that  he  did  not  have 
the  matinee-idol  face  of  his  assassin,  the  actor 
Booth,  is  true.  But  he  had  a  man's  face.  There- 
fore to  say  he  was  ugly  is  stupid  beyond  measure. 
He  was  a  plain  man — not  ugly;  simple,  not  common; 
rugged,  not  a  "rough-neck." 

The  Literary  Digest  of  February  10th,  1917,  pub- 
lished a  reproduction  of  a  photo  of  Lincoln  standing 
(see  Fig.  8).     This  shows: 

First.  That  his  general  proportions  were  as  per- 
fect as  those  of  any  man,  even  though  he  was  six 
feet  four  inches  tall.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the 
seated  photos — Figs.  4  and  5. 

Second.     That  he  had  considerable  grace. 

Third.  That  his  shoulders  were  broad  and  square 
and  not  sloping. 

Fourth.  That  he  had  a  neck  of  normal  length 
and  thickness.  All  the  best  American  sculptors 
have  hitherto  represented  him  thus  (see  Saint- 
Gaudens's  standing  statue,  page  219,  and  Weinman's 
seated  statue — Fig.  13).  Sculptors  Ball,  Bis.sell, 
French  and  Niehaus  also  represent  him  thus. 

Fifth.  All  the  photographs  and  statues  we  show 
indicate  that  he  had  hands  and  feet  which,  if  any- 
thing, were  small  for  so  large  a  man. 

Now  look  at  Barnard's  Lincoln — Figs.  9,  10, 
11  and  12,  which  show  the  statue  from  all  sides. 
Note : 

First.  The  false  proportions  throughout  the 
statue. 

Second.  The  narrow,  sloping,  consumptive 
shoulders. 

Third.     The  absolute  lack  of  grace. 

Fourth.  Now  notice,  in  Fig.  9,  the  enormously 
long,  scrawny  neck  giving  the  effect  of  the  head  of 
an  anaconda  struggling  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
This  is  accentuated  by  the  expression  of  sourness 
and  a  cadaverous  accentuation  of  Lincoln's  lack  of 
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Fig.  3 — "The   Presidext-Makixg   Photograph" 
Made  the  morning  after  delivering  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  in  New  York. 
This   also   shows   that,   if   anything,   Lincoln   was   a   handsome   man,   at 
least  far  from  being  ugly. 

flesh  in  the  face.  This  is  utterly  untrue  to  the  life 
masks,  Figs.  6  and  7,  which  already  accentuated  his 
leanness,  because  all  human  flesh  shrinks  under 
pressure  when  cast  in  plaster.  And  that  he  was 
not  so  cadaverous  is  proven  by  the  photographs  1, 
2,  3  and  4. 

Fifth.  Xote  the  enormous  and  utterly  untrue 
hands  on  Mr.  Barnard's  statue.  Fig.  10,  etc.  One 
would  say  that  the  statue  was  intended  only  to  show 
posterity  what  abnormal  hands  Lincoln  had  when  in 
reality  his  hands  were  in  proportion  to  his  frame. 
They  draw  the  attention  so  insistently  in  this  statue 
that  the  head  becomes  of  secondary  importance,  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  all  sane  sculp- 
ture. This  is  a  sample  of  the  "deformation  of  the 
form,"  of  the  social  danger  of  which  we  spoke  in 
our  February  number.  Notice  also  in  this  photo- 
graph the  needless  accentuation  of  the  "adam's- 
apple"  on  the  neck,  more  prominent  than  the  nose 
or  chin,  and  also  taking  the  attention  away  from 
the  face — which  .should  not  be. 


Now  let  us  study  carefully  the 
feet  of  Lincoln  in  the  portraits 
—  Figs.  4  and  5.  Notice  that, 
if  there  is  any  disproportion  at 
all,  it  is,  we  repeat,  on  the  side 
of  snittllnesH  of  feet.  Then  notice 
how  slender  his  foot  is,  how 
actually  "genteel"  |  forgive  the 
word  I  and  encased  in  a  well-fitting 
boot. 

Then  look  at  the  deformed  feet 
of  the  statue  shown  in  Figs.  9, 
10,  11  and  12.  No  human  being, 
except  one  born  a  degenerate, 
ever  had  such  feet.  To  put  such 
feet  on  the  statue  of  any  president 
of  this  country,  above  all  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  ffisthetic  aberration.  And 
there  can  be  no  excuse  such  as 
"the  camera  lied."  It  stood  far 
enough  away  to  give  a  correct 
report  of  the  statue  and  its  de- 
formities. We  know,  for  we  saw 
the  statue  and  pondered  over  it. 
Besides  they  have  been  copy- 
righted and  released  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. We  will  waive  discussing 
the  ugliness  of  every  fold  in  the 
trousers  which  look  more  like  two 
legless  stove-pipes  than  human 
legs  draped  in  cloth,  and  will  pass 
on  to  the  general  conception  of 
the  statue  (see  Figs.  10,  11  and 
12). 

The  figure  stands  there  with 
hands  pressing  the  stomach,  with 
a  lugubrious  expression  on  the 
face  with  only  half-opened  eyes 
i  see  Fig.  10),  a  mournful  mouth 
i  see  Figs.  9  and  11)  giving  the 
impression  of  a  man  saying: 
"Friend,  for  pity's  sake,  relieve 
me  of  my  pain  —  I  have  the 
colic!" 

The  plaster  mask  of  Lincoln's 
face  (see  Figs.  6  and  7)  was  made 
by  the  sculptor,  Leonard  Volk  of 
Chicago,  from  life — not  after  death,  which  then 
usually  distorts  the  face.  Therefore,  though  it 
somewhat  accentuated  the  leanness  in  the  face  of 
Lincoln,  it  is  so  nearly  in  accord  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  Lincoln  taken  about  the  same  time  as  to 
make  it  the  truest  record  of  his  features  that  we 
have,  and  one  of  the  most  precious  of  national  relics. 
When  we  now  compare  this  mask  with  the  face  of 
Mr.  Barnard's  statue,  we  find  that  the  face  on  the 
statue  is  not  even  a  good  physical  likeness  of  Lincoln 
from  the  standpoint  of  presenting  "Lincoln's  own 
self"  as  Mr.  Barnard  asserts. 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  face  on 
the  statue  represents  Lincoln  as  if  he  had  been  a 
melancholy,  distrust-inspiring  weakling,  which  is 
utterly  untrue.  No  man's  face  ever  roused  confi- 
dence more  than  the  face  of  Lincoln.  That  is  why 
he  became  President.  Nor  was  he  melancholy  by 
nature.  No  national  hero  in  history  was  so  full  of 
a  sense  of  humor  as  Lincoln.  He  always  saw  the 
funny   side  of  things,  and  most  do  have  a   funny 
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side.  Besides,  his  physical  courage  and  moral 
courage  were  so  great  that  he  was  the  most  serene 
man  in  the  country  during  the  Civil  War.  With 
Washington  and  Napoleon.  Grant  and  Joffre  he  also 
proved  the  truth  of  the  golden  remark  of  Emerson : 
"A  serene  face  is  success  enough  in  life  and  the  end 
of  Nature  attained." 

It  was  the  Olympian  serenity  of  a  fearless  soul. 
It  was  this,  which  in  the  howling  storm,  when  even 
his  friends  of  the  North,  stricken  with  trepidation, 
"rocked  the  boat"  and  even  assailed  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  quell  the  storm.  It  is  this  serenity 
which  invested  him  with  that  hypnotic  power  that 
conquered  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  enabled 
him  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  in  his  own  way,  and 
finally  to  lead  the  nation  through  doubt  and  fear 
to  victory ! 

So  we  see  that  nothing  about  this  statue  is  true — 
neither  the  face  nor  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands,  feet, 
drapery  or  character — neither  body  nor  soul.  Not 
being  true,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was  right  in  say- 
ing: "The  sculptor  seems  to  have  evolved  his  con- 
ception of  Lincoln  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness." 

In  his  Address  on  April  29th, 
in  the  shadow  of  Washington's 
tomb,  M.  Viviani  of  the  French 
Commission  said:  "When  we 
contemplate  in  the  distant  past 
the  luminous  presence  of  Wash- 
ington, in  nearer  times  the  ma- 
jestic figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  we  respectfullj'  salute  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  the  worthy  heir  of 
these  great  memories,  we  at  once 
measure  the  vast  career  of  the 
American  people."  This  shows 
to  what  extent  the  intellectual 
world  has  invested  the  figure  of 
Lincoln  with  majesty.  Does  Mr. 
Barnard's  statue  express  that 
majesty?  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  saw  it  here 
that  it  does  not,  and  that  it  is 
a  melancholy  mistake  in  bronze. 

Mr.  Barnard's  idea  of  rep- 
resenting Lincoln  as  the  "Dem- 
ocrat" was  from,  the  start 
impossible — because  it  is  an 
abstraction,  one  that  can  not  be 
expressed  in  sculpture  even  as 
was  Rodin's  idea  of  expressing 
the  entire  "Comedie  Humaine" 
of  Balzac  which  his  friend  Henri 
Rochefort  told  him  was  foolish. 

Mr.  Barnard  says  that  in  his 
profound  travail  to  show  "Lin- 
coln's own  self"  he  wandered  far 
and  drifted  to  Kentucky  and. 
near  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln, 
found  an  old  rail-splitter  of  thf 
height  of  Lincoln  and  used  him 
as  a  model  to  make  this  statue. 
Well,  every  rail-splitter  is  not  a 
Lincoln.  There  may  be  millions 
of  rail-splitters, even  of  Lincoln's 
height,  without  having  among 
them  a  man  of  such  perfect  pro-  g,,,,^,^,,^  ^^^.^j  ,  i„^„, 
portion^i  as  were  those  of  Lincoln.  that  his 


Lincoln's  fine  soul  shaped  his  fine  figure,  grand  head, 
and  even  the  elegant  small  feet,  which  the  photo- 
graphs show.  No  other,  no  common  man — above  all  a 
life-long  rail-splitter — could  serve  as  a  model  of  Lin- 
coln without  being  idealized  in  harmony  with  the  pho- 
tographs, and  then  the  statue  would  not  be  literally 
true,  and  l)eing  not  true  would  not  be  the  "Lincoln's 
own  self"  which  M  r.  Barnard  says  he  sought  to  render. 
It  would  have  been  far  wiser  if  Mr.  Barnard  had 
done  as  the  rest  of  American  sculptors  did — followed 
the  photographs  of  Lincoln  and  not  the  gnarled, 
badly  proportioned  Kentucky  rail-splitter.  Had  he 
done  that  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  abyss  of 
a  "deformation  of  the  form." 


How  history  repeats  itself!  When  Bandinelli's 
marble  group  of  "Hercules  and  Cacus"  was  unveiled 
at  Florence  in  1534  there  was  a  real  riot.  The  figure 
had  muscles  so  exaggerated  that  Michelangelo  ridi- 
culed it  by  saying:  "The  body  of  Hercules  resembles 
a  sack  of  pineapples."     Many  others  condemned  it 


I"ii;.    t      I'liinoiMi  vi'ii  ■r\Ki;N    Aniax   iMij 

11  hnd  roally  small  hand.s  and   fret   for  a   man  of  his  size  and 
feet  were   slender  and   elegant   and    not   clumsy. 
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severely.  So  that  several 
arrests  had  to  be  made 
by  Alessandro  de  Medici, 
whose  family  paid  for 
the  group  and  who  was 
the  protector  and  patron 
of  Bandinelli.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  th" 
latter  had  the  "swelled 
head" —  an  insufferable 
insolence.  He  was  a 
poseur  and  held  aloof 
from  and  was  hated  by 
all  the  artists  of  his  time, 
and  for  sound  reasons. 
This,  in  many  respects 
absurd,  group  is  still  in 
place  in  front  of  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  as  a  curio 
of  a  Bandinelli  trying 
to  surpass  not  only  a 
Michelangelo  but  the 
Greeks — in  force  of  ex- 
pression! But  his  repu- 
tation as  a  sculptor  never 
survived  this  first  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a  de- 
liberate "deformation  of 
the  form." 

When  Rodin  also  re- 
sorted to  a  system  of  the 
deformation  of  the  form 
in  his  statue  of  Balzac 
he  had  the  common-sense 
to  show  it  in  the  plaster 
in  the  Salon  of  Paris 
of  1898,  where  is  was 
promptly  howled  down. 
Such  a  commotion  was 
raised  that  the  commis- 
sion    was    taken     away 


from  him,  even  though 
he  also  had  gone  through 
a  long  labor  trying  to 
engender  a  real  "new 
thing"  in  a  public  statue. 
He  had  lost  his  way  in  a 
jungle  of  esoteric, cryptic 
reasoning  about  beauty, 
"deformation  of  the 
form,"  etc.  And  his  rep- 
utation also  began  to  de- 
cline from  the  day  he 
exhibited  that  .statue  and 
failed  to  confess — by 
smashing  it — that  is  was 
an  aberration. 

We  believe  the  best 
friends  of  Mr.  Barnard 
are  those  who  give  him 
warning  that  a  like  fate 
awaits  him,  unless  he 
confesses  that  he  went 
off  at  a  tangent  under 
the  pressure  of  a  desire 
to  be  more  original  than 
a  n  y  other  American 
sculptor  ever  sought  to 
be,  and  in  his  eagerness 
overshot  the  mark  and 
made  a  grave  mistake. 
He  will  show  wisdom  as 
well  as  business  sense  by 
taking  his  statue  down 
and  making  a  new  one. 


1  ic.    ■'      Another   Photoc.umii 
Sluiwing    that    the    proportions    of    Lincoln    were    elegant, 
also    showing    that    his    hands    and    feet    were    small 
tor  a   man  of  his  size. 


We  have  said  before: 
A  public  moymment  is  a 
public  avenue  for  the  ex- 
pression by  the  public  of 
public  thought  and  feel- 


I'li..  (i      I'l.Asriii   .Mask  In,.     7      I'lioiiii:     oi 

Taken  not  after  ile.ith  liut  froi:)  life,  whieh,  although  aecentuating  the  leanness  of   l.ineoln'; 
he  had   a  pniiul   faee,   full   of  serenity. 
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i»g.  There  should  lie  nothinjr  private  about  it.  A 
sculptor  should  serve  his  country  as  the  President 
serves  it — express  the  national  thouj^'ht  and  feeling 
and  only  in  forms  that  please,  not  him,  but  the 
public.  If  he  is  chosen  for  that  purpose  because 
of  any  skill  he  manifested  in  his  private  work, 
before  he  is  hon- 
ored with  the  ex- 
alted commission 
to  act  as  the  poet- 
ic spokesman  of 
the  nation,  he 
should  subordi- 
nate his  private 
whims  and  ca- 
prices as  to  novel- 
ty of  style  and 
form  to  the  natu- 
ral and  inevitable 
demand  of  the 
public  for  endur- 
ing truth  of  form, 
and  a  spirit  at 
once  true  and 
lofty. 

In  other  words, 
he  should  not  de- 
form  the  form  for 
the  sake  of  an 
egotistical  parade 
of  an  absurd  pre- 
tence to  original- 
ity. If  he  wishes 
at  all  hazards  to 
prove  that  he  is 
"an  original  ge- 
nius," let  him  do 
it  in  his  private 
work,  not  in  a 
public  monument. 
If  he  accepts  the 
commission  t  o 
make  a  monument 
for  the  public,  let 
him  show  his 
originality  in  his 
cnmpositifin,  but 
not  in  giving  us 
deformed  feet  and 
hands  and  heads. 
Let  him  remem- 
ber that  what  the 
public  needs  i  s 
not  esoteric  rho- 
domontades  i  n 
bronze,  ugly  as 
sin,  but  common-sense  beauty.  This  can  be  done 
and  yet  express  the  character  of  any  national  hero, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  the  .sculptor's  own  artistic 
"temperament,"  as  a  number  of  our  sculptors  has 
done.  Thus  he  will  furnish  the  public  with  a  mirror 
in  which  it  can  contemplate  itself  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

We  have  to-day  some  truly  great  sculptors  in 
America— but  they  do  not  run  after  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  Rodin  or  a  Bandinelli.  We  know  one 
sculptor  who  made  a  statue  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  made  four  different  models,  put 
them  in  a  row  in  his  studio  and  then  invited 
about  twenty-five  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and 


Fic.  8. — Fbo.1i  a  Photograph  iik 
Lincoln- 
.Showing  the  sqimrencss  of  hi.s  shoul- 
ders, also  the  elepance  of  Ui-^ 
l)roportions  iiiul  that  he  had  a 
certain  amount  of  jjraec,  also  show- 
injr  that  his  hands  and  feet  were 
not    larjre    for    his    si/.e. 


laymen  to  his  studio  to  vote  for  the  best  one.  Almost 
unanimously  these  cho.se  the  one  he  himself  had 
cho.sen.  The  result  was  a  statue  pleasing  to  the 
government  and  the  public. 

Saint-Gaudens,  a  truly  great  .sculptor,  had  the 
courage  to  destroy  one  finished  model  for  his  "Shaw" 
monument  for  Bo.ston  and  make  another  twice  the 
size,  and  worked  on  this  problem  for  twelve  years, 
sparing  neither  time,  energy  nor  money.  He  did 
not  have  a  "swelled  head"  like  Kandinelli,  but  with 
trembling  respect  for  public  opinion,  called  in  his 
artist  friends  for  helpful  criticisms  before  casting 
his   model   in    bronze,   and   then   acted    upon   them. 

T  h  u  s    he     finally 

gave  the  American 
people  a  master- 
piece that  will  en- 
d  u  r  e  across  the 
ages,  and  for  which 
they  will  more  and 
more  take  him  to 
their   hearts. 

The  same  is  true 
of  his  statue  of 
Lincoln  (see  page 
219).  Before  cast- 
ing his  clay  model 
in  plaster  Saint- 
Gaudens  called  in 
his  friends  and  fel- 
low artists,  even 
his  r  i  V  al  s  ,  and 
:i>kid  them  for  sug- 
-  -tions  and  criti- 
L-ins  and  acted  on 
many  of  them.  The 
result  was  a  mas- 
terly statue  of  Lin- 
coln. 

We  knovi'  that  a 
large  number  of 
sculptors  and  mural 
decorators,  in  this 
age  of  "individual- 
ism" are  I'outrance, 
will  not  like  our 
contention  that, 
after  all,  they  are 
mere  tools  which 
the  public  must  use 
for  the  expression 
of  public  thought 
and  feeling,  and 
that  they  insist 
Coryrighi  by  c.  G.  B^,n^<.i  upon    the   right   of 

Fig.    9-THi.EE-QrARTKn    Vikw    of   treating    a    public 
.Mr.  Harxarus  .Stati  r  monument     as     "a 

.Showing    stoopecl     sho.ilders,    very    Pnvate   snap"    and 

lung  neek.  ciiornKMis  han<K,  pigan-  in  any  way  that 
tie     feet     ,in<l     a     Ingul.ridns     faee,     suits    them    best. 

""''"'"■  ""  li'"'-!"-  But    they     must 

learn  to  distinguish 
between  their  ow^n  private  work  and  public  work. 
No  artist  should  allow  himself  to  be  constrained  in 
his  private  work.  That  is  the  avenue  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  self.  He  can  hold  it  sacret  if  he 
wishes.  And  he  must  not  wince  when  the  public 
rejects  even  his  private  w^orks.  But  when  it  comes 
to   a   public   monument   in   which    the   public    looks 


^..        .        ..  -"'^i'L^  OF  LINCOLN  BV  .SAlMtlA  I  J)j:\,s 

.ii...v.ng  h.   squarrn^s  of   shoulders,   also   correctness   of  proportions   and   a   reasonable  observance  of  elegance   in   dress 

I  r„n,  an   nnpnbbshed   photograph   fron.  the  clay  n,o.lel.  showing  the  sculptor  on  the  left  o'f  the  picture 
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forward  to  seeing  its  thought  and  feeling  expressed 
in  the  loftiest  forms  possible,  his  first  duty  is  to 
study  the  shortest  way  of  permanently  stirring  the 
finest  emotions  of  the  public  if  he  wishes  his  work 
to  endure  and  to  win  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellowTiien,  instead  of  having  his  work  condemned 
and  remaining  an  eye-sore  in  bronze  on  a  public 
square. 

We  trust  that  the  facts  at  least  which  we  have 
laid  before  our  readers  will  help  to  destroy  once  for 
all  the  two  libels  on  Lincoln :  i.  e.,  that  he  was  an 
ugly  man  and  that  he  was  a  slouch;  our  main  pur- 
pose being  to  aid  other  public  forces  in  their  effort 
to  take  him  out  of  the  class  of  hobo-democrats, — 
into  which  he  has  been  pushed  by  the  demagogic 
mob-ocrats, — who  imagine  that  slouch-democracy  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  the  last  expression 
of  what  democracy  should  mean. 

Lincoln  loathed  these  political  parasites  beyond 
measure. 

One  has  only  to  study  the  fine  style,  the  beautiful 
artistry  in  Lincoln's  speeches,  public  papers  and 
even  in  his  letters  to  see  that  he  had  the  fine  soul 
of  a  great  artist.  And  all  great  artists,  by  instinct, 
love  order,  elegance  and  beauty  in  all  its  forms. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  help  to  place  Lincoln  where 
he  would  have  wished  to  be  placed — in  that  class  of 
male  democrats  who  know,  as  Elihu  Root  has  finely 
said,  that:  "Democracy  means  organized  self-con- 
trol," under  which,  when  it  is  finally  achieved,  a 
virile  beauty  in  all  things  will  become  the  main 
object  of  society,  in  this  life,  and  all  ugliness  will 
be  banned. 

It  is  profoundly  important  that  the  American 
people  should  fight  every  tendency  to  debase  or  dis- 
credit democracy,  be  it  by  word  or  deed  or  any 
kind  of  art.  Therefore,  any  poem  or  painting  or 
statue  which,  in  an  effort  to  symbolize  democracy, 
decks  out  the  sj-mbol  in  slouchiness  and  makes  it 
stand,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
hobo-ism  rather  than  for  elegance  of  social  form — 
to  W'hich  everj^  real  democrat  does  aspire — should  be 
frowned  upon  by  every  section  of  the  American  press 
which  aims  to  lead  the  people  to  a  higher  conception 
of  society  than  has  as  yet  obtained  in  this  land  of 
ours.  Because  the  powerful  as  well  as  the  creative 
minds  of  the  country  aspire  to  something  more  than 
"radicalism  in  rags" ;  and,  if  they  are  forced  by  the 


Fig.   13 — From   the   Statue   of   Lixcolx   by   'Weinman' 
Also  showing  that  Lincoln  had  square  shoulders,  etc. 

hobo-minded  to  choose  between  a  democracy  smack- 
ing of  the  ugliness  of  the  barnyard  and  an  autoc- 
racy offering  something  more  ideal  and  beautiful 
they  will  slowly,  but  most  certainly,  drift  towards 
the  latter.  This  is  because  the  cosmic  urge  through- 
out nature  is  towards  the  beautiful,  and  throughout 
all  the  oscillations  of  time,  men  have  always  come 
back  to  that  supreme  pursuit  of  nature — the  creation 
of  the  beautiful.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  Mr. 
Barnard's  statue  is  a  mistake  in  bronze. 

Lincoln,  more  than  any  man  in  history  has  proven 
the  truth  of  the  maxim :  "No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet."  We  will  be  content  if  we  have  helped  to 
prove  that,  as  a  man  and  as  a  national  hero,  he  was 
not  hobo-esque  but — majestic. 
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THE    HAPPY    HUNTING   GROUNDS 

By  W.  R.  LEir.H 
(.SVf  pii(ie  i^i') 


PASSING  by  an  art  gallery  window  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  we  noticed  a  striking  pic- 
ture representing  an  old  Indian  plowing  up  a 
field  at  sunset,  one  that  seemed  never  before  to 
have  been  plowed.  The  distant  sky  is  rosy  with  the 
setting  sun:  so  is  the  pathetic  face  of  the  old 
Indian — who  stops  to  look  at  the  dry  skull  of  a 
buffalo  while  in  his  imagination  he  seems  to  visual- 
ize in  the  clouds  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  his 
companions  of  yore,  chasing  the  buffalo  in  the 
golden  days  of  the  past,  now  never  again  to  return. 
We  at  once  saw  here  an  example  of  what  we  mean 
by  beauty  and  poetry  plus  originality  in  art,  and 
decided  to  publish  an  illustration  of  it  and  to  ask 
Mr.  Leigh  for  his  point  of  view,  which  is  as 
follows : 


"The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds"  was  sviggested  by  thn 
sight  of  an  old  Sioux  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  South 
Dakota,  who  had  been  plowing,  and  stood  resting  witli  a 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes  as  the  sun  went  down.  It  seemed 
to  nie  plain  to  read  what  the  old  man  was  thinking  about; 
my  imagination  instantly  supplied  the  bison  skull  and  the 
silhouette  in  the  clouds.  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  his 
youth  and  also  of  his  approaching  end,  and  of  the  Indian 
heaven — the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  He  was  very  old, 
with  a  manelike  mass  of  almost  white  hair.  He  was  a  big 
man,  powerful  and  active  in  his  youth,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  skilful  hunter  of  the  bison  as  a  young  brave.  But 
the  great  herds  are  no  more  and  the  great  plains  are  cut 
up  with  fences;  the  gallant  little  ponies  degraded  to 
plow-plugs  and  the  proud  warrior  a  spiritless  drudge.  Will 
his  race  ever  be  able  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
white  man?  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  could.  Sustained 
physical  effort  in  the  prosaic  pursiiits  of  peace  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  Indian  imagination;  his  eyes  are  turned  upon 
the  past;  he  says  the  white  man  has  robbed  him  of  his 
1  ountry,  and  no  explanation  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
can  overcome  his  fixed  sense  of  injury  and  his  deep-rooted 
hostility.  No,  as  I  have  studied  the  .Sioux,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  this  tribe  at  least  is  in  proc- 
ess of  disappearance;  the  evening  of  the  race  is  at  hand, 
their  sun  is  going  down,  slowly  but  surely,  and  gradual 
obliteration  will  be  their  lot. 

Here  is  a  work  that  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
rlassicism  of  Ingres,  Delaroche  and  David  as  it  is 
from   the    renaissance    of   Leonardo,    Raphael   and 


Titian.  It  is  even  further  removed  from  the  inept 
"modernism"  of  the  anarchistic  perverts  who  now 
affront  us  with  such  hollow  and  fraudulent  shib- 
boleths as  "vital  art,"  "an  artist  must  be  of  his 
epoch,"  "liberty  in  art,"  etc.  It  is  a  truly  Modern 
work — not  modernistic — one  made  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  the  form  of  the  Greek  and  Renaissance  art,  that 
is  to  say:  beaut ij  should  come  before  poetry  and 
poetry  before  originality  in  art.  There  is  beauty  of 
color,  beauty  of  spirit  and  beauty  of  poetry;  there 
is  great  emotion — stirring  pathos,  and  there  is  strict 
originality  as  to  conception  and  composition,  even 
though  the  idea  of  the  imaginary  buffalo  hunt  in 
the  clouds  in  the  picture  does  hark  back  to  the 
imaginary  army  in  Detaille's  "The  Bivouac." 

It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  made  still 
more  beautiful  and  the  "technique"  might  be  still 
more  clever.  But  why  cavil?  It  is  already  very 
beautiful  and  the  technique  is  already  very  clever 
and  adequate  for  the  expression  of  the  subject; 
moreover  it  is  truly  modern,  free  from  influences 
of  all  schools  and  true  to  Mr.  Leigh's  own  feelings 
and  temperament,  which  he  seems  to  have  followed 
as  frankly  as  a  child.     And  so  it  should  be. 

The  great  sculptor  Mercie  once  told  one  of  his 
American  pupils:  "We  must  produce  art  like 
children,  like  sublime  children  if  you  will,  but  still 
like  children."  And  Jesus  said  "Unless  ye  become 
like  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  Such  art  is  what  we  stand  for — not  a 
return  to  the  forms  of  the  past,  which  is  evidently 
impossible — but  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
art  of  the  past  which  achieved  first  beauty  and 
then  poetry,  and  only  then  sought  for  originality. 

It  is  certain  that  when  a  man  has  a  fine  soul,  is 
not  a  "roughneck"  vulgarian,  can  think  straight 
and  draw,  and  has  a  sense  of  what  is  a  beautiful 
color-composition,  he  will  come  near  to  produce  a 
beautiful,  poetic  and  .strictly  original  work,  if  he  is 
sincere,  imitates  no  master  or  school  and  in  utmost 
simplicity  strives  to  captivate,  not  a  few  dilettante 
cranks,  but  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  cul- 
tured public,  by  deeply  stirring  their  emotions. 


•DEBASING    THE    POETIC    COINAGE 
PAKT  II 

THE       NEW   MOVEMENT'     IN   AMERICA 
By  Alick  Williams  Brotherton 


RECENT  American  poetry  is  a  Pegasus  of  the 
mustang  breed.  It  is  just  now  occupied  in 
rearing,  bucking  and  bounding,  while  it 
awaits  some  bronco-buster  of  a  Bellerophon  under 
whose  firm  hand  it  may  leave  caracoling  and  spread 
the  pinions  not  yet  unfurled,  to  set  off  along  the 
Milky  Way  in  a  range  of  fresh  new  paces. 

The  newest  school  in  America  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Whitman  as  to  form  and  of  the  French  symbolists 
as  to  matter.  There  is  realistic  detail  in  plenty,  a 
rhythm  loose  rather  than  freer,  images  startling 
rather  than  beautiful,  liberal  splashes  of  color; 
these  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  new  Shop  of 
Poetry-While- You-Wait,  whose  stated  aim  is  "to 
say  things  not  yet  said  and  say  them  in  a  form  not 
yet  formulated."  With  a  few  brilliant  exceptions 
little  of  the  new  product  is  the  "spontaneous  out- 
flow of  powerful  feeling"  but  rather  novelty  in 
theme  dressed  in  the  very  latest  mode.  Certainly 
among  them  are  real  lyrists  like  Sara  Tinsdale, 
melodious  troubadours  like  Lindsay,  a  singer  like 
Miss  Lowell  capable  of  molding  thoughtful  sonnets 
and  light  lyrics;  yet,  one  and  all,  they  are  attracted 
toward  the  footless  formlessness,  the  eccentric  dic- 
tion, the  unrhythmic  platitudes  of  vers  lihre.  the 
latest  brand  of  poetical  heresy — free  verse. 

Rhyme,  alliteration,  end-stopped  or  run-over  lines, 
consonance,  metrical  experiments,  are  merely  the 
tools  of  the  poet ;  to  be  used  at  will  only  when  needed. 
Unluckily  all  these  things  are  not  the  tools  but  the 
sole  stock  in  trade  of  the  poetasters  and  poeticules, 
who  are  capable  by  sheer  force  of  will,  without  in- 
spiration, of  turning  out  machine-made  verse,  con- 
ventional in  form,  correct  in  metre  but  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  informing  soul  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
instinctive  rebellion  against  such  banal  "correct- 
ness," such  conventionalized  wooden  verse  which 
gives  rise  to  the  vers-librist.  Symbolist,  Imagist. 
But  perhaps  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Followers  of  the  new  movement  are  exhorted  to 
"throw  aside  all  tradition,  logic,  ethics,  the  ex- 
hausted and  monotonous  rhythms  of  the  art,"  to 
"deal  with  subjects  visually,"  fixing  an  image  of 
life  and  nature,"  "recognize  no  ethical  or  moral 
value  in  the  substance  of  a  theme,"  "surrender  to 
a  mood  or  a  dream  instead  of  being  captured  by  an 
idea  or  conviction":  such  surrender  to  be  "produc- 
tive of  an  art  full  of  spells  and  intuitions";  and  in 
reward  "life  and  love  and  nature  will  pour  their 
golden  dreams  into  his  heart"  and  his  verse  will  be 
"full  of  fire  and  imagery  sweeping  on  the  wings  of 
his  free  rhythms." 

This  comes  perilously  near  to  making  the  poetic 
mood  -sensuous  abandonment   to   sensations    rather 


than  an  intellectual  enthusiasm  seeking  to  translate 
the  realm  of  imagination  and  spiritual  realities 
into  terms  of  the  visible  world.  Its  direct  effect  is 
apparent.  In  the  endeavor  to  be  virile  much  of 
the  new  verse  is  coarse;  some  of  it  is  not  so  much 
free  as  libertine.  There  is  occasional  rank  phras- 
ing which  puts  to  blush  the  aesthetic  school  of  the 
eighties;  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  sensations,  thrills  and  hectic  emotions.  When 
we  are  solemnly  told  that  a  particular  poem  is 
"poignant — aching!"  we  get  an  inkling  of  the  mood 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  read. 

In  its  Criticism,  often  brilliant,  always  startling, 
the  effect  achieved  is  mainly  that  of  saying  old 
things  in  a  new  way.  To  call  metre  "metric,"  to 
substitute  "cadence"  for  rhythm,  "stress"  for  ac- 
cent does  not  get  us  very  far.  It  is  only  a  change 
in  nomenclature;  the  old  structural  laws  of  the  art 
remain  unchanged. 

Some  of  the  new  verse  gives  us  fresh  and  striking 
presentments  of  old  motifs,  occasionally  a  glowing 
thought,  a  gleam  of  color,  the  effect  of  a  keen  wind 
blowing  over  the  prairie,  a  strain  of  vanishing 
melody:  but  for  lack  of  artistic  shaping  in  the 
matter  of  form  these  are  rather  flitting  ghosts  than 
permanent  residents  in  the  realm  of  poetry.  When 
they  are  not  crude  schoolboy  "exercises"  they  are 
exactly  what  Professor  George  MacLean  Harper 
calls  the  thoughts  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  jour- 
nal "incomplete  poems,  star-dust  of  poetry  still 
unpolarized."  Well,  even  for  so  much  we  must 
be  grateful.     Quality  is  of  value  in  any  shape, 

Star-dust  than  earth-dust  is  rarer; 

Crushed  glass  is  still  dull,  but  a  glint  or 
A  sparkle  will  challenge  the  sunlight 

P'lung  out  from  the  diamond's  last  splinter    .     .     . 

but  as  to  form  free  verse  is  assuredly  what  Conrad 
Aiken  calls  it  "shredded  prose,  strangled  metre"  or 
one  might  say  it  is  poetry  in  the  raw,  it  needs  to  be 
boiled  down  before  serving. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  artist  is  full  mastery 
of  the  medium — whether  words,  clay,  or  color  or 
tone, — through  which  he  is  to  interpret  his  thought 
to  others.  The  poet's  sole  medium  is  language. 
Poetry  is  harmony,  beauty,  orderly  sequence  of 
thought;  but  ever  and  always  it  is  plastic  language 
clothing  ethereal  images  and  rhythmic  ardor  held 
irithin  bounds  bi/  the  laws  of  art.  It  should  be  a 
rule  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  attempt  free 
verse  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  art  of  poetry.  That  would 
reduce  the  output  considerably  and  the  limited 
product  might  be  of  genuine  value. 
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Apparently  the  aim  of  the  new  school  is  Beauty, 
whether  the  child  of  God  or  Devil.  To  drift  on  a 
tide  of  sheer  feeling,  to  float  on  a  sea  of  sensuous 
sound  thrilled  with  soft  sensations  through  every 
fibre  of  being,  this  is  indicated  as  the  proper  mood 
for  the  "evocation  of  verse-magic."  The  Spirit  of 
Song  is  not  a  se.xless  Vestal,  but  still  less  is  she 
Our  Lady  of  the  Poppies.  No  lotos-dreamer,  no 
lingerer  in  an  opium-paradise  of  dulled  senses  and 
stultified  will  is  the  true  Son  of  Song.     Nor  is  he 


■I'lioiilllifs    ^lav 
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But  it  behooves  him  of  all  men  to  "keep  his  soul 
well-knit,"  to  hold  fast  the  energy  of  life  as  Arnold 
says,  to 

Set  up  a  mark  of  cverlastintr  light 
.\bove  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow. 

Study  of  the  product  printed  in  its  several  maga- 
zines and  in  a  number  of  e.xquisitely  printed  vol- 
umes leads  to  the  conclusion  that  free  verse  is  a 
free-for-all,  go-as-you-please  race;  for  each  critique, 
each  preface,  each  "appreciation"  lays  dow-n  new 
and  differing  laws  for  its  production.  The  Imag- 
ists  of  one  year  are  repudiated  by  the  next.  One 
man  is  censored  because  the  well-marked  rhythms 
of  his  very  readable  verse  do  not  adhere  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  preface.  An  English- 
man writing  in  an  American  magazine  says  of  an 
expatriate  poet  lately  deceased:  "He  was  in  no 
sense  a  poet.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can showed  in  his  verse  .  .  .  too  much  of  his  nation- 
ality ;  it  was  too  obvious,  too  sonorous,  too  over- 
done. His  verse  is  made  up  of  sound  and  splendor 
and  colored  words  without  enough  of  mystery  or  of 
reticence.  Even  the  rhythm  is  too  marked  in  its 
swing.  But  there  is  certainly  originality  in  his 
finest  verse,  when  color  joins  with  music:  yet  with 
a  spleyidid  exteriority." 

Apart  from  the  few  exquisite  lyrics,  which 
evidently  have  sprung  spontaneously  into  being  un- 
shaped  by  theory,  the  major  part  of  the  output  is 
mere  dabbling  in  verse  or  babbling  in  disjointed 
prose  of  undigested  thoughts,  hysteric  or  deliber- 
atelj'  worked-up  emotions,  or  partially  visualized 
imagery.     A  sample  or  two  should  suffice: 

John  Gould  Fletcher,  author  of  "The  Blue  Sym- 
phony"— calculated  to  give  the  blues  to  any  lover  of 
versing  because  it  is  an  opium-dream  of  exquisite 
imagery  broken  into  by  the  jog-trot  of  a  rudely 
driven  jaunting-car — chants  thus: 

I  wriggle  like  a  long  yellow  snake  along  the  bcaclii's. 

O  yes,  you  see  the  snake,  and  the  wriggle,  but 
why  "yellow"?  Or  was  the  poet  clad  in  a  khaki 
bathing-suit? 

In  "The  Letter"  Miss  Lowell  yodels: 

T.ittle  cramped  words  crawling  all  over  the  paper 
Like  draggled  fly's  legs     .     .     . 

and  talks  of 

.Squeezing  my  heart   into  little   ink-drops 
.Vnd  posting  it. 
.•\nd  I  seald  here  alone 
Under  the  fire 
Of  the  great  Moon. 

The  last  line  relieves  us  of  the  dread  lest  she  might 
have  been  in  an  overheated  vapor  bath.     It  is  sad  to 


find  one  with  the  gift  of  lyric  expression  shown  in 
her  sonnets  perpetrating  such  chaotic  lines  as 

My  mind  is  stuff"ed  with  words 
W  lii(  li  \{)iee  the  passion  and  the  aehe  of  things, 

and  again,  in  lines  entitled  "Bullion": 

.My  thoughts 
Chink  against  mv  ribs 
And   roll  aliont  like  silver  hailstones! 

In  "Orion  Dead"  H.  D.  makes  Artemis  cry: 

.So,  arisi'  and   faci'  nie, 
I  am  poisoned  with  the  rage  of  song  .  .  . 

an  infection  which  has  spread  rapidly. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  asserts  solemnly 

The  sky  was  applc-gr<'en, 
I'lie  sky  was  green  wine  held  up  in  the  sun, 

llie  moon  was  a  golden  petal  between.  .  .  , 

Between  what? 

In  furtherance  of  the  new  rule  that  verse  must 
"render  particulars  exactly"  when  voicing  his 
"passionate  belief  in  the  artistic  value  of  modern 
life"  Mr.  Fletcher  chortles  thus: 

Bl  SS  TOP 

Black  .shapes  bending. 

Taxicahs  crush  in  the  erowd. 

The  tops  are  eaeh  a  shining  square. 

Shuttles   that    steadily    press   tlirouiih    woolly    fabric. 

Droo])ing  blossimi. 

Gas-standards  over 

Spray  out  jingling  tiUTUilt 

Of  white-hot  rays. 

Monotonous  domes  of  bowler-hats 
Vibrate  in  the  heat. 


Silently,  easily  we  sway   through   b 
Down  the  crowded  street. 
The  tumult  erouehes  over  us. 
Or  suddenlv  drifts  to  one  side. 


ing  traffie 


Also 

oh  the  wet  walk  of  my  brown  hen  through  the  stack-yard 

surely  flashes  the  image  of  a  barnyard  without 
need  of  adding  that  corn  was  probably  the  aim  of 
the  walk  through  the  pelting  rain. 

And  Richard  Aldington  assuredly  creates  a  new 
"image"  when  he  says  to  the  Poplar 

.\nd  I  have  seen  the  mf)on 
Slip  his  silver  penny  into  your   poeket 
.\s  you   straightened   your  hair. 

And  -SO  on,  for  quantity ;  the  quality  is  ahvays  the 
same.  A  saving  sense  of  humor  should  be  part  of 
every  bard's  equipment. 

The  Rules  laid  down  by  these  haters  of  formula 
and  law  as  presenting  a  new  theory  have  been 
formulated  and,  what  is  more,  practised  for  cen- 
turies. They  are  the  self-evident  truths  taken  for 
granted  by  any  real  poet :  they  have  been  simply 
looted  from  the  world-old  Treasure  House  of  the 
Muses;  a  treasury  to  which  each  generation  and 
race  contributes  its  quota;  classicist  and  romanti- 
cist, symbolist  equally  with  formalist — an  ever- 
accumulating  store  from  which  each  age,  each 
.school,  each  new  poet  is  free  to  take  all  that  is  best 
suited  to  his  needs  or  that  his  genius  can  carry. 
Their  very  catch-words  "Spontaneity,"  "Vividness 
of  Imagination,"  "subtle  interlinked  melodies," 
"purity  of  theme,"  "beauty  of  sentiment,"  "quality 
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in  workmanship,"  "courageous  idealism,"  "winged 
thought  capable  of  sustained  and  inspired  flight" — 
are  echoes  of  the  craft  exercised  with  more  or  less 
unconsciousness  by  the  gild  of  poets  through  all 
time. 

The  New  Movement  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  as 
revolt  against  colorless  "correctness,"  corroding 
monotony,  traditional  fixities,  platitudinal  preach- 
ing, priggish  teaching,  metrical  jugglery,  bald 
rhetoric  or  sentimental  slush.  The  whole  bardic 
gild  stands  ready  to  welcome  anything  that  calls 
back  to  verse  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Even  a 
blur  in  the  stamping  may  be  forgiven  if  the  coin 
rings  true.  But  to  substitute  for  metre  a  footless 
disjointed  prose,  to  thrust  on  poetry  an  uncensored 
realism  which  drags  the  mind  through  the  slews 
and  cess-pools  of  sheer  sensation  and  morbid  sug- 
gestion, to  throw  aside  all  law  save  that  of  individ- 
ual whim — is,  in  the  w-ords  of  the  Slavic  proverb 
"to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath!"  Many  of 
the  self-styled  "moderns"  seem  to  adopt  as  a  work- 
ing rule  the  line  of  Skip  Cannell, 

I  ^^ill  make  new  sounds  and  new  jumps  and  gestures! 

One  can  hardly  admire  a  Muse  whose  aim  is  to 
rival  the  saltatory  gymnastics  of  the  cafe  dancer : 
and  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  a  broad  grin  when 
Ezra  Pound — a  prophet  of  the  cult  who,  whatever 
one  may  think  of  his  verse,  is  a  grand  master  of 
pugilistic  prose — directs  his  critical  slugging  at 
"mucked  mysticism  for  the  multitude"  and  at 
"Imagism  gone  into  froth."  Its  chief  defects,  he 
says,  are  "sloppiness,  lack  of  cohesion,  lack  of  or- 
ganic centre  in  individual  poems,  rhetoric,  a  con- 
ventional form  of  language  to  be  found  also  in 
classic  text-books,  and  in  some  cases  a  tendency 
more  than  slight  toward  the  futurists'  cinemato- 
graphic fluidity." 

There  is  hope  for  a  movement  that  possesses  such 
a  critic.  There  is  even  a  chance  that  under  such 
vigorous  chastening  we  may  yet  get  something  fine 
as  the  result  of  this  new  stirring  up  of  the  old  fount 
of  Helikon.  Lest  I  may  seem  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  form,  rather  than  the  substance,  of 
Poetry,  let  me  say  I  agree  wholly  with  Aleister 
Crowley's  statement  in  a  late  article  in  Vanity 
Fair:  "The  business  of  technique  is  to  be  incon- 
spicuous. It  is  like  the  manners  of  a  gentleman." 
Fine  technique  implies  simply  mastery  of  all  the 
traditions  of  the  art.  "Even  Modernity"  says  Louis 
Dumas  "presupposes  the  past  of  the  great  literary 
line." 

There  is  a  sort  of  Apostolic  Succession  in  poetry. 
The  "high  seriousness,"  distinction,  the  grand  man- 


ner, the  lyric  cadence  of  mingled  fire  and  sweetness, 
the  stately  march  of  heroics,  the  passionate  rhythms 
and  dithyrambs  of  intense  feeling,  the  spiritualized 
melodies  of  the  high  pure  mountain  peaks  of 
thought,  the  thrilling  flutings  of  etherealized  vision 
— all  of  these  persist  from  generation  to  generation. 
And  in  each  generation  the  Muse  has  not  left  her- 
self without  a  witness.  The  true  heir  may  wander 
a  beggar  in  the  wilderness  while  his  right  is 
usurped,  for  a  time,  by  various  pretenders;  but 
sooner  or  latter  he  comes  to  his  own.  To  be  in  line 
with  this  scouted  "tradition"  is  to  be  of  the  race, 
a  lineal  descendant.  I  range  myself  frankly  with 
tradition.  Better  be  a  poor  relation  of  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley  than  a  crowned  prince  in  the  house  of 
the  Imagist  usurper! 

The  faults  apparent  in  much  verse  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  .school  are  a  certain  pose  and  lack 
of  sincerity.  The  writers  are  self-conscious  and 
are  poetic  not  from  necessity  of  great  utterance  but 
of  malice  prepense.  And  without  sincerity  prod- 
ucts of  such  moods  become  merely 

The  songs  of  dead  seasons,  that  wander 
On  wings  of  articulate  words. 

The  first  step  toward  sincerity  is  that  the  poet 
should  forget  his  audience  and  think  only  of  his 
song  and  the  joy  of  singing! 

This  is  the  thought  bequeathed  us  by  Phadraic 
mac  Piarais,  the  young  Irish  poet  recently  executed: 
"The  poet  is  his  own  first  audience.  His  poetry  is 
a  matter  between  himself  and  himself.  If  others 
afterward  come  and  share  his  joy,  the  gain  is 
theirs." 

Yet  this  is  an  old  thought  too;  so  old,  that  I 
found  it  in  the  German  Reader  used  years  ago  in 
school.  I  have  turned  it  into  English  almost  liter- 
ally and  give  it  as  expressing  the  attitude  toward 
his  art  of 

THE    SINCERE    SINGER 

The  Nightingale  in  yonder  grove 
Chanted  his  tender  song  of  love. 
Unwearied  still  from  duslc  to  dawn, 
Till  even  the  very  stars  were  gone. 

"Ho"  cried  the  Cuckoo  wandering  late 
"A\Tiy  sing  so  loudly,  dunderpate, 
When  every  soul  is  sound  asleep? 
No  single  word  of  praise  you'll  reap." 

"Nav"  said  the  Singer,  "not  for  praise 
Of  man  or  bird  my  song  I  raise: 
I  reck  not  who  is  harkcning — 
Because  my  heart  is  full,  I  sing!" 

Alice  Williams  Brotherton 
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THE    QUEST    OF    THE    LONESOME    TUNES 


By  Howard  Brockway 


EARLY   in  the   Spring   of   1916  an  expedition 
into  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Kentucky  was  planned  by 
Miss  Loraine  Wyman  and  myself.     She  has  made 
the  singing  of  folk-songs  her  especial  field,  and  I, 
as  a  composer,  looked  forward  to  the  discovery  of 
vastly     interesting     material.     During     April     we 
busily  prepared  for  our  approaching  trip,  the  object 
of  which  was   to  be  the  quest   of  the  old   "song- 
ballets"  of  the  mountain  whites  in  the  Appalachian 
Region.     These  preparations  took  the  form  of  rid- 
ing lessons    (on  my  part),  of  inoculation,  of  vac- 
cination and  of  the  purchase  of  suitable  equipment 
for  outdoor  life.     Everything  had  been  looked  to, 
1  thought,  as  the  "Memphis  Special"  drew  out  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station   in  New  York  that  Saturday 
night.     But  ...  I  had  made  one  mistake  of  omis- 
sion!    I  had  not  prepared  myself  for  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  I  was  to  find  myself  transported  back 
into   the   eighteenth    century!     Within    forty-eight 
hours  I  became  aware  of  the  miracle 
which  had  taken  place,  and  after  a 
few   days   had   adjusted   my   mental 
processes  to  the  strange  conditions. 
We  stepped  out  of   New  York   into 
the   life   of   the   frontier   settler   of 
Daniel  Boone's  time! 

Here  are  people  who  know  naught 
of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  the  world  outside  of  their  moun- 
tains. It  surpasses  belief.  Many 
of  them  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
their  knowledge  is  summed  up  in  the 
facts  of  their  daily  life.  In  wood- 
lore  they  shine,  in  planting  and 
cultivating  their  corn,  raising  "razor- 
back"  hogs,  carding,  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  the  distilling  of  their  white 
"moonshine."  Their  land  is  a  land 
of   tumbled    foothills  —  Pine    Moun-  ' 

tain,  the  highest  in  the  Kentucky 
region,  has  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  It  is  a  land  of 
primeval  forest,  "creeks"  which  are  the  larger 
streams  and  "branches,"  their  tributaries.  There 
are  no  roads  up  in  the  hills,  and  no  vehicle  with 
wheels  is  seen  except  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town. 
Trails  lead  down  a  creek,  and  at  intervals  actually 
descend  into  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  one  jumps  from 
stone  to  stone  for  a  mile  or  two  before  regaining  the 
solid  ground  on  one  side  or  the  other.  When  a  "tide" 
1  freshet )  comes,  one  remains  at  home,  as  all  com- 
munication with  one's  neighbors  is  at  an  end.  "Nag- 
ging" is  the  mode  of  transportation,  that  is,  riding 
mule  or  horse.  I  did  not  call  upon  the  skill  ac- 
quired in  one  riding  lesson,  but  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  walk  through  such  beautiful  country, 
rough  as  the  going  was.  Miss  Wyman  soon  for- 
sook the  horse  and  we  tramped  some  three  hundred 
miles  during  our  six-weeks'  stay. 

Amongst  these  people  the  folk-song  exists  to-day 
as  it  did  in  Great  Britain  centuries  ago.  Not  as  an 
accomplishment  but  as  an  ever-present  mode  of 
daily  emotional  expression.  In  the  seventeenth 
century   their   ancestors   brought   the   songs   from     We   were   told    in    answer   to   a   similar   query    as 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
orally.  Songs  which  died  out  in  the  old  country  a 
century  ago  are  still  sung  every  day  in  our  Appala- 
chian Region.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
amongst  these  people  one  can  find  nearly  all  the  folk- 
songs ever  sung  in  the  British  Isles,  and  perhaps 
the  claim  is  not  far  wrong. 

Old  Ball.\ds  of  Britain 

It  was  with  a  thrill  that  I  heard  my  first  "song- 
ballet"!  It  was  sung  to  me  by  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
who  was  too  shy  to  sing  alone.  She  engaged  the 
services  of  three  sisters,  all  younger  than  herself, 
and  even  then  insisted  upon  withdrawing  into  the 
"dog-trot,"  which  is  a  hallway  running  through  a  log- 
cabin,  covered  but  doorless.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  whispered  instructions  the  quaint  old  melody  with 
its  Elizabethan  text  came  quavering  to  my  ear,  and 
stanza  by  stanza  the  Choir  Invisible  grew  more  con- 
fident. The  melody  was  perfect  as  to 
form,  the  intonation  true,  and  the 
story  unfolded  itself  verse  after 
verse  with  but  slight  deviations 
from  the  ancient  original  ballad.  I 
sat  in  the  rough  little  room  which 
had  no  window  and  was  lit  by  the 
daylight  that  entered  by  way  of  the 
door,  and  back  and  forth  underneath 
my  chair  there  scuttled  a  tiny  razor- 
back  shoat.  The  mother  of  the  choir 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  open 
fire  and  spat  tobacco  juice  into  the 
flames  with  unerring  aim  and  range. 
Strange  setting  for  the  performance 
of  an  Elizabethan  ballad!  But  I 
could  only  think:  From  many  a 
frontier  cabin  has  this  old  "Pretty 
Polly"  sounded  out  into  the  night,  to 
echo  and  die  away  in  the  stillness  of 
the  virgin  forest. 
The  next  day  a  young  matron,  perhaps  some  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  sang  for  me  the  beautiful  old  ballad 
of  "Sweet  William  and  Lady  Margery"  the  while  she 
unconcernedly  suckled  a  tiny  babe.  Here  again 
both  tune  and  intonation  were  perfect  and  the  text 
but  slightly  altered.  It  is  inten.sely  interesting 
to  hear  these  people  sing  of  things  which  lie  entirely 
out  of  their  ken.  Had  they  the  power  of  reading, 
one  could  not  wonder  at  anything,  but  to  hear  these 
mountain  folk  born  into  the  frontier  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  spending  their  days  amongst 
these  isolated  hills,  sing  of  "ivory  combs,"  of  lords 
and  ladies,  of  castles  and  moats,  of  steeds  and 
knights,  is  an  astonishing  matter.  It  brings  home 
to  one  the  whole  process  of  transmission,  .stretching 
back  through  the  generations  into  the  period 
when  such  things  were  of  the  Present.  One  old 
man  had  sung  a  ballad  which  contained  the  word 
"steed."  He  was  asked  what  the  word  meant. 
He  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment  and  slowly 
replied,  "Wall,  I  reckon  hit  is  some  sort  o'  hoss- 
animile."     The  context  had  assured  him   of  that! 
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to  a  certain  word:    "Shucks!     Hit  jus'  comes  that 
way." 

These  people  are  the  real  simon-pure  Americans! 
They  are  the  "mountain  whites"  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  "poor  w-hite  trash"  of  the 
South!  A  sturdy  race,  with  individual  character- 
istics, utterly  different  from  the  dejrenerate  listless 
"poor  whites"  of  the  low  country.  In  a  unique  way 
they  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  trreat 
teeming  land,  which  has  been  covered  by  a  network 
of  railways  and  telegraph  and  telephone  wires. 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  one  find 
a  community  so  absolutely  innocent  of  any  knowl- 


edge of  the  progress  of  the  world  at   large.     One 
hears   of  ranchers   in   our  West  who  live   in   utter 
isolation,  with   rides   of  a   hundred  miles  to  reach 
the  neare.st  flag-station  on  a  railroad.     One  hears 
also  that  the  man  owns  a  victrola  and  calls   upon 
Harry  Lauder,  even  perhaps  Caruso  and  Farrar,  to 
entertain   him    of   an   evening!     But   here    in   the 
Appalachian  Region  it  is  not  so.     Here  a  man  may 
live  but  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  and 
close  his  eyes  for  his  last  sleep  without  their  having 
once   rested    upon   a   locomotive   or   a   car!     Those 
twenty  miles  may  contain   six  or  eight  mountain 
ridges  to  be  surmounted,  their  flanks  and  summits 
clothed  by  a  very  jungle  of  undergrowth  and  laurel 
thickets,  all   but   defying  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body.     A   daughter   will    marry    and   move    over   a 
mountain,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
her  parents,  and  not  see  them  again  for  ten  years! 
Life  is  a  simple  matter  in  these  mountain  wilds. 
The  daily  functions  are  few  but  imperative.     The 
great  staple  article  of  diet  is  corn.     From  this  is 
made   the    "corn-pone"    and   "hoe-cake"   which   are 
regular   features    at    each   meal.     Razor-back    hogs 
which  run  wild  and  are  to  be  met  constantly  as  one 
tramps  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  woods 
need  little  attention.     The  planting  and  cultivating 
f)f  the  corn  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  energy 
and  perserverance  to  an  almost  superhuman  degree. 
Some  one  has  told  of  the  Appalachian  mountaineer 
who  slipped  while  working  on  his  corn  crop  and  fell 
out  of  his  cornfield  and  broke  several  ribs!    This 
had  always  seemed  to  me  to  bear  the  marks  of  at 
least  a  slight  exaggeration.     After  a  few  days   in 
the  depths  of  Harlan  County,  I  recalled  the  tale  and 
acquitted  it  of  any  divergence  from  strictest  truth. 
Corn  is  planted  on  mountain-sides  sometimes  at  an 
angle  of  fifty  degrees,  and  the  plow  must  find  its 
way   through    such   a   maze   of   stones   that   one   is 
appalled    by   the   patience   and    physical    endurance 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.     The  women 
play  their  part  in  the  work  in  the  cornfield,  and  one 
sees  fre((uently  the  entire  family  of  father,  mother 
and  an  army   of  children   of  graduated  sizes  busy 


high  up  on  the  rugged  flank  of  a  mountain.  They 
sing  at  their  work  with  lusty  lungs  and  the  sense 
of  limitless  space  about  them.  The  songs  they  sing 
are  the  old  "song-ballets"  which  were  the  object  of 
our  search  and  many  times  during  our  tramps  were 
we  thrilled  by  the  strange  and  haunting  melodies 
which  were  borne  to  us  from  on  high,  sometimes 
across  the  intervening  valley. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  that  I  found  that 
the  people  themselves  call  these  old  songs  "Lone- 
some Tunes"!  Never  was  more  apt  title  bestowed! 
It  sums  up  the  pathos  and  mournful  quality  of 
many  of  them  most  perfectly.  We  found  that  the 
.songs  are  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
old  ballads  of  a  narrative  and  sad  character  are 
"lone.some  tunes."  Those  which  deal  with  such  a 
theme  as  the  favorite  one  of  a  lover  who  departs,  is 
absent  ".seven  years"  and  then  returns  to  marry  his 
lady,  are  called  "love  songs."  The  third  class  con- 
tains all  songs  of  a  rollicking  character  and  the.se 
are  known  as  "fast  music." 

Had  Never  Heard  of  New  York 
Our  experiences  in  collecting  the  songs  were 
varied  and  interesting.  We  were  at  first  looked 
upon  with  undisguised  suspicion.  The  presence  of 
a  "furriner"  (any  one  w^ho  comes  from  without  the 
mountains)  at  first  makes  the  mountaineer  suspect 
a  government  revenue  spy  in  new  guise.  The 
wilderness  in  which  we  were  tramping  is  full  of  the 
"moonshine  stills,"  and  our  first  endeavor  was  to 
free  ourselves  from  this  suspicion. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?  What  are  you  a-doin' 
here?"  These  queries  were  fired  at  us  point-blank 
with  no  moment's  hesitation.  After  my  invariable 
reply  "We  are  from  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School  and  we  are  looking  for  the  old  song-ballets" 
the  air  was  instantly  cleared,  and  in  spite  of  a 
wonderment  which  was  all-consuming,  they  showed 
a  spirit  of  hospitality  and  courtesy  which  no  words 
could  describe. 

The  poise  and  innate  dignity  of  these  mountain 
people  made  a  deep  and  increasing  impression  upon 
us,  as  the  weeks  of  our  stay  among  them  mounted 
up.  They  are  illiterate  but  not  uncultivated.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  outer  world  is  absolute,  but,  as  the 
preservation  of  the  old  song-ballets  shows,  they 
have  a  culture  all  their  ow^n.  To  one  old  man  I 
said  "We  have  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
get  these  songs."  I  saw- 
in  his  face  no  evidence 

of  any  sense  of  surprize 

at   the   journey   we   had 

undertaken  and  repeated 

"New  York,  you  know." 

Again      no      answering 

glimmer.  Slightly  piqued 

I  said  "You  know  where 

New   York   is"?    and   he 

seriously    replied    "Naw. 

Never     heard     of     hit." 

Another  man  told  me  he 

knew   where   New   York 

was,    but    "didn't    know 

hit  war  nigh  the  water." 

These     astonishing      in- 
stances are  the  result  of 

isolation,  of  lack  of  the 
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power  to  read  and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world  outside;  yet  the  conversation  which  I  held 
with  these  very  two  men  was  sijirnificant  proof  to  me 
of  their  possession  of  thinking  minds  and  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  both  broad  and  trenchant.  Our  regular 
process  of  accomplishing  our  purpose  rarely  failed, 
just  on  account  of  this  very  quality  in  the  mental 
equipment  of  the  mountaineers.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  our  que.st  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  .serious 
point  of  view.  This  established,  they  entered  into 
the  matter  with  zest  and  enthusiasm,  and  often  we 
spent  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  exchanging  songs 
and  recalling  the  stories  of  ballads  which  might  fre- 
quently run  into  twenty  odd  .stanzas.  The  hunt  for 
particular  and  rare  old  Elizabethan  ballads  was  one 
which  made  us  thrill  oftentimes  as  the  gold-seeker 
must  thrill  when  he  finds  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  precious  metal.  Perhaps  it  might  be  some 
ballad  the  mother  had  sung  years  ago  as  she  worked 
about  the  little  log-cabin,  when  the  present  singer 
was  a  tiny  bare-footed  child,  "rocking"  at  an  im- 
provised target  just  outside  the  door  with  the  ever 
present  stones.  Verse  by  verse  it  would  emerge 
from  the  hinterland  of  memory,  and  we  would  al- 
most breathlessly  await  its  reconstruction,  afraid 
to  suggest,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  thread  which 
led  away  back  into  the  Past.  It  seemed  sometimes 
to  me  as  though  I  were  groping  and  feeling  my 
way  with  the  singer's  mind  through  the  generations 
back  into  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century 
from  which  his  forefathers  had  journeyed  forth 
into  the  fabulous  New  World!  They  brought  with 
them  these  priceless  old  treasures  and  the  vital 
quality  of  them  has  kept  them  alive  through  all  the 
generations  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  would  have 
killed  any  oral  heirlooms  of  less  real  significance. 

Find  of  a  Beautiful  Old  Tune 
These  songs  as  I  found  them  were  simply  melodies 
unaccompanied.  The  mountaineers  have  none  of  the 
instinct  for  part-singing  which  one  finds  so  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  negro,  for  instance.  I  heard,  at 
different  times,  singing  by  large  groups  of  men, 
women  and  children  and  they  sang  strictly  in 
unison.  Not  even  the  familiar  second  part  so 
customarily  sung  as  the  "alto"  by  impromptu 
choruses  in  our  communities  was  ever  essayed. 
In  gathering  the  songs  Miss  Wyman  and  I  made  a 
division  of  the  labor.  She  collected  the  text  and  I 
the  p'clnrlv.  The  patience  of  the  singers  was  in 
almost  all  cases  un- 
bounded. They  would 
sing  an  entire  ballad 
with  its  wellnigh  end- 
less number  of  verses, 
and  cheerfully  go  over  it 
slowly,  so  that  the  words 
might  be  accurately 
transcribed.  The  writing 
of  the  melody  was  often 
an  affair  of  puzzling 
difficulty.  The  melodic 
intervals  were  frequent- 
ly of  an  unusual  and 
curious  character.  To 
add  to  the  difficulty, 
there  was  the  fact  that 
the  voices,  while  ex- 
cellent as  natural  voices. 
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were       untrained  —  and 

this    made   the   question 

of  intonation  in  the  case 

of  certain   steps   an    im- 
portant   one.      In    Knott 

County,  for  instance,  we 

found  a  man  who  came 

from     a      neighborhood 

famous  for  singers.    He 

was      born      on      "Carr 

Creek"    and   that    is    al- 
ways    referred     to     as 

"  S  i  n  g  i  n  '        Carr." 

Amongst     the     lovely 

melodies  which  he  gave 

me,  with  a  zest  which  I 

revered     in     him,    there 

was  one  of  such  haunt- 
ing and  pathetic  beauty 
that  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  I  wrote  it  down 
very  carefully  and  the  longer  I  considered  it,  the 
more  worried  I  became  lest  my  desire  had  lent  cun- 
ning to  my  ear  and  had  even  led  my  pencil  to  write 
the  intervals  which  I  fain  would  have  come  true!  I 
had  been  told  beforehand  that  this  man  could  also 
play  on  the  fiddle.  I  bethought  me  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  perfect  test  of  the  intervals  if  he  were  to 
play  them  as  he  sang  them,  and  casually  asked  him 
if  he  played,  too.  He  mode.stly  said  that  he  could 
play  "tunes,"  and  brought  out  the  fiddle.  It  was  a 
regularly  strung  violin  and  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment he  played  upon  it  left-handed!  I  soon  forgot 
the  strangeness  of  his  method  of  playing,  however, 
for  my  heart  leapt  with  joy  as  he  reproduced  the 
wonderful  old  melody  and  I  realized  that  it  had 
come  true!  The  intervals  were  exactly  as  he  had 
sung  them,  and  in  my  music  pad  I  had  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  melodies  I  had  ever  encountered 
in  the  entire  literature  of  music!  I  have  shown 
this  old  tune  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  all  of 
them  have  agreed  with  my  estimate. 

Through  the  many  generations  of  oral  transmis- 
sion changes  have  of  course  taken  place,  both  in 
te.xt  and  music.  Astonishingly  little  change  as  to 
words,  one  must  admit,  when  the  process  of  trans- 
mission and  the  long  period  of  year.s  are  considered. 
The  melodies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  experienced 
a  much  greater  metamorphosis,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  the  changes  have  added  new  beauty  and 
poignancy.  The  old  tune  mentioned  above  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  this  cumulative  beauty,  and  as 
it  stands  today  it  defies  any  attempt  to  discover 
its  origin.  I  feel  the  more  confident  in  making  this 
statement,  because  the  greatest  expert  of  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  folk-song  said  to  me  "Mr.  Brock- 
way,  I  do  not  know  where  this  wonderful  old  tune 
comes  from" ! 

How  TO  Play  the  Dulcimore 

At  rare  intervals  in  our  search  we  encountered 
a  fiddle,  old,  used  to  service  and  evidently  a  member 
of  the  family,  with  all  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
rough  appearance  and  dependable  quality.  More 
frequently  we  found  the  "dulcimore,"  which  is  the 
real  indigenous  Appalachian  instrument.  It  is 
made  in  the  mountains  and  fits  its  environment  in 
quite  a  charming  and  piquant  way.  It  seems  most 
thoroughly  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  culture  repre- 
sented by  the  old  songs!      In  .shape  it  is  most  like 
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a  "pochette,"  the  little  instrument  carried  by  danc- 
ing-masters in  the  olden  days,  although  very  much 
larger  of  course.  It  is  strung  with  three  strings, 
either  gut  or  wire.  Two  of  these  are  tuned  in 
unison  while  the  third  is  tuned  a  fifth  below.  The 
outer  one  of  the  two  in  unison  is  the  only  fretted 
string,  the  other  two  supplying  a  drone  bass,  giving 
somewhat  the  effect  of  the  bagpipe.  The  dul- 
cimore  (accent  on  the  last  syllable)  is  held  on  the 
knees  and  the  strings  are  plucked  with  a  piece  of 
leather  or  a  quill.  The  melody  is  played  upon  the 
fretted  string,  for  which  purpose  a  quill  or  small 
stick  is  employed.  We  found  that  the  dulcimore 
players  were  very  particular  as  to  the  media  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  adherents  of  the  different  schools, 
divided  by  the  use  of  quill  or  leather,  were  dis- 
tinctly temperamental  in  their  allegiance!  I  heard 
one  man  sing  and  accompany  himself  most  .skilfully, 
and  the  effect  was  extremely  delightful  and  quaint. 
He  was  apparently  a  virtuoso  and  his  perfoimance 
will  always  remain  in  my  memory  as  the  unique  one 
of  my  experiences  in  the  Kentucky  trip. 

When   we   reached   small   towns    which    were    in 
communication  by  stage  with  the  nearest  railroad 


we  found  banjoes  and  guitars.  The  realizaiioii  was 
soon  forced  upon  us,  however,  that  the  "banjo- 
pickers"  and  "guitar-pickers"  were  never  conversant 
with  the  real  object  of  our  quest.  They  played  a 
type  of  song  which  had  for  us  no  interest  whatever, 
with  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  "song-ballet." 
This  brought  home  to  our  minds  the  displeasing  con- 
viction that  the  great  deposit  of  beautiful  folk- 
songs in  the  Appalachian  Region  is  bound  to  suffer 
contamination  and  to  be  utterly  obliterated  as  the 
mining  and  lumber  railroads  gradually  creep  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  and  depressing  thought.  Once  let 
such  a  community  gain  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  and  amidst  all  the  advantages  which 
enter,  there  will  also  come  the  insidious  appeal  of 
the  trivial  and  commonplace  music  of  our  musical 
comedies.  The  newer  generations  will  wish  to  ape 
their  fellows  of  the  great  world  outside  the  moun- 
tains in  playing  and  singing  the  popular  song  of 
the  day,  and  the  rich  store  of  ancient  folk-song  will 
go  the  way  it  has  long  since  gone  in  Great  Britain. 
Would  that  we  might  gather  in  the  entire  harvest 
before  the  killing  blight  falls  upon  it! 

Howard  Brockway 


THE    FRUITS   OF    •KULTUR":     -THE    BURNING 
OF    MONTMORENCY" 


(S,e  page  231) 


IT  must  have  mortified  the  Germans  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world-war  to  discover  that  people 
outside  the  Empire  were  surprized  at  the  brutal- 
ity and  unnecessary  destructiveness  of  her  soldieo'. 
For  that  showed  the  world  forgetful  of  Germania,  and 
a  woman  forgives  anything  rather  being  overlooked  ! 
Certainly  the  outrageous  blackmail  and  murderous 
revenge  perpetrated  by  German  troops  on  innocent 
Chinese  at  the  bidding  of  the  Kaiser  publicly 
expressed  should  have  lingered  in  the  memory  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Some  day,  when  the 
story  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Boxer  troubles  comes 
to  be  written  it  may  "transpire,"  as  the  journalist 
says,  that  these  hapless  Chinese  did  not  lack,  even 
then,  some  small  measure  of  avengement  and  that 
German  troops  in  China  had  to  atone  in  person — a 
few  of  them  at  any  rate — for  the  disgusting  con- 
duct of  their  officers  toward  Chinese  men  and 
women. 

But  apparently  that  was  forgotten.  What  seems 
.'^tranger  is  forgetfulness  of  their  conduct  in  France 
in  1870.  Montmorency  was  a  beautiful  little  town 
to  the  north  of  Paris  and  was  without  any  military 
importance.  Yet  the  enrolled  brigands  of  Prussia's 
Generalstab  wantonly  and  without  purpose  oblit- 
erated that  town. 


We  reproduce  a  painting  by  F.  Lix  of  the  revels 
of  a  German  staff — "wine,  women  and  song" — as 
the  pretty  town  of  Montmorency  was  burning.  It  is 
well  to  recall  now  the  noxious  kind  of  human  being 
that  has  been  fostered  by  Kultur. 

When  the  bands  of  robbers  that  plundered  France 
in  the  fifteenth  and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  sacked,  fired  and  ruined  towns  and 
castles  were  compelled  to  answer,  they  defended 
their  course  by  saying  that  it  was  done  to  warn  other 
towns  to  hurry  and  pay  blackmail  or  expect  the 
same  treatment. 

Exactly  the  same  excuse  is  brought  forward  to- 
day by  these  scourges  of  civilization  to  explain  their 
loathsome  behavior  in  Belgium  and  France.  In  fact, 
they  have  to  say  something  as  a  pretext,  when  the 
slaughter  of  Chinese,  of  Hereros  in  Africa,  of 
women  and  children  on  the  high  seas  is  brought  to 
their  attention.  They  lack  the  honesty  to  confess 
that  they  want  and  intend  to  have  the  land  and 
goods  and  bodies  of  other  people.  A  remnant  of 
shame  forces  them  to  such  childish,  such  effeminate 
crookedness.  Germania  is  a  woman  who  has  lost 
all  decency  and  in  her  depravity  makes  those  who 
are  men  stare  aghast. 


^S^Cf^ 
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The   Victor    of   the    Marne 

Inscribed  to  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire  Joffre,  Marechal  de  France. 

Come,  May,  thou  darling  of  the  year. 

In  every  land  adored. 
Bring  us  a  draught  of  Nature's  cheer 
In  brimming  chalice  poured; 
Lift  high  our  welcome,  while  with  flowers  we  wreathe  a  stainless  sword. 

Give  us  the  spirit's  wine  to  pledge 

To  him,  the  soul  of  France, 
Who  .stood  before  disaster's  edge, 

Master  of  circumstance. 
And  faced,  unfaltering,  and  won  that  hour's  portentous  chance. 

Grant  us  a  halcyon  day  of  blue. 

With  light  and  life  aflame, 
That,  like  the  Spring,  we  may  renew 

The  laurels  of  his  fame. 
Since  now  to  think  of  Liberty  is  but  to  breathe  his  name. 

Adown   the   bright   and   fluttering   street 

Let   serried   thousands   throng. 
And  children  march  with  eager  feet 

In  phalanxes  of  song. 
That  Memory  to  their  latest  heirs  his  glorious  deed  prolong. 

If,   for  a  breath,   we  crave  relief 

From  War's  transcendent  woe, 
Not  less  for  France's  noble  grief 

Our  kindred  tears  shall  flow. 
We  keep  for  timelier  days  the  dirge  our  hearts  too  keenly  know. 

Now,  our  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord, — 

Who,  through  the  ages'  round. 
Doth  choose  the  humble  for  his  sword 

The  mighty  to  confound, — 
That  still  the  doom  of  Jericho  the  horns  of  Israel  sound. 

Thanks  for  the  soul  that  on  that  field 

Of  lasting  good  or  ill 
Gave  to  the  land  that  would  not  yield 

His  wisdom  and  his  will. 
Till    Fate,    confirming   man's    resolve,    once    more    was    Freedom's    shield. 

And  thanks  of  solemn  joy  be  made 

For  those  of  every  sky, 
Who,  building  up  our  barricade. 
Our  bitter  cup  put  by. 
Till   at   their   side  we  now  have  earned  the   privilege   to   die. 

Rejoice  that,  deaf  to  every  lure, 

At  last  we  gladly  stand 
With  those  who  make  the  Right  secure. 

Comrades  in  heart  and  hand. 
Like  them.   Crusaders,  sworn   to   save  the  greater   Holy   Land. 

Graves  of  the  Marne!    Oh,  not  in  vain 

Your  broadcast  seed  was  sown: 
Already  nations  love  as  men; 

Through  you,  forgot  or  known, 
In   spite  of  frontiers   and   of   flags  the  world   shall   be   as   one. 

Robert  Underivood  Johnson. 
Rrprinted  from   The  Xew  York  Times. 
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PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE  ART   IN    PHILADELPHIA 


By  Andrew  Wright  Crawford 


IT  is  not  by  accident  that  there  are  a  number  of 
really  notable  private  art  collections  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  not  by  accident  that  little  Camac 
Street  has  no  counterpart  in  the  United  States: 
nor  is  it  by  accident  that  Philadelphia  is  a  leader 
in  the  actual  undertaking  of  organic  city  planning 
developments   with   strongly   aesthetic   elements. 

Sporadic  collectors  of  art  may  occur  anywhere. 
An  individual  of  wealth  in  any  small  towii  may  be 
spurred  by  the  example  of  collectors  elsewhere.  But 
a  sporadic  case  is  one  thing.  A  number  of  collec- 
tors great  and  small  are  produced  only  by  a  prevad- 
ing  art  interest,  by  some  means  created  in  a 
community. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  its  history 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  that  the  fertility  in 
art  of  the  soil  of  Philadelphia  is  due.  The  con- 
tinual raising  by  the  Academy  of  the  standard  of 
the  artistic;  its  annual  exhibitions;  its  successive 
crop  of  students,  who,  when  not  artists  themselves, 
become  public  or  private  protagonists  for  art;  its 
continual  education  of  the  successive  members  of 
its  board  of  directors,  who.  though  appointed  to 
supervise  and  control  the  policies  of  its  teaching, 
are  bound  to  be  among  the  taught;  its  very  ex- 
istence in  Philadelphia  for  more  than  a  century, 
have  developed  the  atmosphere  that  has  produced 
such  private  collections  as  those  of  Widener,  J.  G. 
Johnson,  Elkins,  McFadden,  Barnes,  Warren  and 
Stotesbury;  that  has  produced  the  unique  series  of 
clubs,  shot  through   with  the  feeling   for  and   at- 


mosphere of  art,  along  the  twenty-foot  alley  called 
Camac  Street,  with  its  Sketch  Club  and  Plastic  Club, 
its  Franklin  Inn,  Coin  d'Or,  Poor  Richard  Club, 
Meridian  Club  and  Stragglers  Club;  and  that  has 
resulted  in  the  raising  the  total  sum  of  two 
million  dollars  for  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  at  three  public  elections — an  unprecedented  way 
of  securing  money  for  such  a  purpose. 

All  phases  of  art  are  represented  in  the  great 
private  collections.  The  wonderful  Rembrandts, 
which  are  not  only  the  chief  glory  but  an  index 
of  the  general  character  of  the  W'idener  collection, 
masterpieces  among  masterpieces;  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred works  of  art  of  the  Johnson  collection,  rang- 
ing through  every  phase  of  the  history  of  art  from 
Giotto  to  Sargent,  and  especially  rich  in  the  Dutch 
and  Italian  schools;  and  the  forty-five  paintings  of 
the  McFadden  collection,  representing  the  best  work 
of  the  best  Englishmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
seem  to  dominate  the  mind  when  Philadelphia's 
private  collections  are  referred  to;  but  the  Stotes- 
bury, W^arren,  Elkins  and  Barnes  collections  show 
that  the  private  collectors  of  Philadelphia  are  not 
confining  their  attention  to  old  masters  but  are 
generous  patrons  of  the  artists  of  to-day.  The 
Purves  collection  of  paintings  by  Maxfield  Parrish, 
the  Lewis  collection  of  prints  and  the  mural  paint- 
ings by  Violet  Oakley  of  the  Yarnall  residence, 
are  additional  demonstrations  of  the  individuality 
and  catholicity  of  the  taste  of  Philadelphians. 

Other  collections  are  in  the  making.  Those  of 
Alexander   Simpson,   Randal   Morgan,    Dr.    Charles 
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Gessler,  Dr.  Mitcheson  and  Dr.  George  Woodward 
are  e.xaniples  of  group.s  of  paintings  that  have 
pas.sed  beyond  the  phase  of  the  equipment  of  well- 
appointed  homes. 

Some  private  collections  of  worth  have  already 
become  public  property.  The  Wil.stach  collection, 
now  temporarily  housed  in  Memorial  Hall  in  Fair- 
niount  Park,  has  been  greatly  increased  in  interest 
and  in  historic  and  educational  value  through  the 
purchases  made  by  John  G.  Johnson  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Fairmount  Park,  out  of  the  income 
of  the  endowment  fund.  The  greatest  public  collec- 
tion to  date  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  the  Academy, 
with  its  unequalled  Gilbert  Stuarts,  with  the  Gibson 
bequest  and  with  the  works  of  modern  artists,  con- 
stantly added  to  at  every  exhibition. 

With  the  location  in   Philadelphia  of  the  unique 


portrait  having  been  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
There  exists  in  Philadelphia  to-day  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  historic  portrait  gallery  that  could  easily 
become  extraordinarily  complete. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  buyers  of  art  in  Phila- 
delphia. Without  buyers,  art  would  almost  cease. 
There  are  the  funds  of  the  Academy,  which  in  the 
next  few  years  should  be  made  adecjuate;  the 
resources  of  the  Art  Club;  of  the  Art  Committees 
of  a  number  of  other  clubs;  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  Independence  Hall.  There  are  the  private 
purchasers  at  many  exhibitions — more  in  number, 
both  of  purchasers  and  exhibitions,  than  Philadel- 
phians  themselves  realize.  The  clientele  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (see  page  2.34)  reaches 
to  the  ^Middle  West,  to  the  South  and  to  the  North; 
but   perhaps   half   the   purchasers    of   paintings   at 
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Independence  Hall,  with  Philadelphia  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Continental  Congresses,  and  the  first 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  itinerant  painters  of  the 
early  days  would  have  made  it  a  !Mecca;  and  so  it 
was.  Philadelphia  is  peculiarly  rich  in  works  of 
great  historic  interest.  Such  semi-public  collec- 
tions as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, housed  in  a  building  adjoining  Independence 
Hall,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  are 
supplemented  by  originals  or  copies  now  housed 
in  Independence  Hall,  and  by  numerous  portraits 
in  the  possession  of  individual  families,  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  each  successive 
generation  of  the  Coxe  family,  beginning  with  the 
Coxe  who   was   Court   Surgeon    to   Charles    II     his 


its  annual  exhibitions  are  citizens  of  Metropoli- 
tan Philadelphia.  The  Academy's  two  exhibitions 
of  Oils  and  Water  Colors  are  the  chief  annual  art 
events  in  Philadelphia;  but  there  are  many  others, 
including  occasional  exhibitions  at  the  Academy 
itself,  such  as  the  recent  ones  of  the  Scandinavian 
and  Netherlandish  collections,  on  tour  from  the 
World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco.  Its  midwinter 
exhibition  is  the  American  Salon — an  admitted  fact, 
which  can  be  stated  in  so  few  words  that  the  domi- 
nant leadership  indicated  by  it  may  easily  fail  of 
appreciation. 

Other  organizations  present  exhibitions,  the 
number  and  range  of  which  are  little  knowTi.  I 
attempt  no  categorical  li.st.  During  the  past  year, 
the  .56th  of  its  existence,  the  Sketch  Club  gave  one 
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exhibition  of  works  by  two  painters;  a  second,  a 
one-man  exhibition;  a  third,  of  advertisements  de- 
signed by  the  Associated  Artists  of  Philadelphia; 
a  fourth,  of  posters  advertising  electricity;  a  fifth, 
of  the  work  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts — this  in  conjunction 
with  the  Plastic  Club;  a  sixth,  the  annual  Oil 
exhibition;  a  seventh,  the  annual  Water  Color  and 
Black  and  White  exhibition,  and  an  eighth,  another 
one-man  exhibition.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art  within  the  past  year 
presented  the  remarkable  Tapestry  Show  and  five 
others,  including  one  of  tiles,  another  of  furniture, 
another  of  the  Newark  Posters,  another  of  the 
work  of  Americanized  Foreigners,  and  last,  not 
by  any  means  least  in  educational  value,  of  "Fakes 
and  Forgeries."  The  Art  Club  has  scheduled  six 
exhibitions  for  the  winter  of  Water  Colors  and  of 
Black  and  White;  of  Old  Masters;  of  Oils  by  its 
own  members;  of  Black  and  White  by  French 
Artists;  of  works  in  Sculpture  by  two  members  of 
the  Plastic  Club ;  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  T-Square  Club. 

A  continually  expanding  exhibit  of  what  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  permanent  collections  in 
America,  housed  in  one  of  the  half-dozen  most 
successful  buildings  in  America,  is  that  of  the 
Archseological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— whether  we  call  it  art,  or  history,  or 
education  in  both  art  and  history.  It  is  really 
all  three. 

Philadelphia  a  Purchaser  of  Art  Works 

Philadelphia  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  vendor  of 
works  in  art,  whether  he  be  painter,  sculptor,  iron 
worker  or  tile-maker;  or  whether  the  works  be  so 
ancient  as  to  be  called  archaeological,  sufficiently 
old  to  be  called  primitive,  sufficiently  successful  and 
old  to  be  denominated  masterpieces,  sufficiently  of 
to-day  to  be  called  modern,  or  sufficiently  of 
to-morrow  to  be  called,  by  the  sufficiently  confident, 
futurist.  Prizes  at  the  show.s,  especially  those  at 
the  Academy,  are  other  inducements  to  the  creators 
and  would-be  vendors  of  art — but  mere  acceptance 


for  exhibition  by  the 
Academy  is  itself  the 
prize  of  recognition. 

The.se  annual  exhibi- 
tions exercise  of  course 
a  i)otent  educational  in- 
fluence on  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  With  the 
increasingly  cosmo- 
politan character  of 
the  population  drawn  to 
a  larger  and  larger  ex- 
tent from  Italy  and 
Southeastern  Europe, 
the  public  appreciation 
of  these  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  of  and 
education  in  art  is  be- 
coming more  and  more 
pronounced. 

The  creation  of  the 
creators  of  art  is  even 
more  encouraged  in 
Philadelphia.  Though  you  come  without  money, 
you  may  secure  an  art  education  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Graphic  Sketch  Club,  founded  in  the  heart 
of  the  Italian  and  Jewish  quarters  of  South- 
east Philadelphia  through  the  generosity  of  Simon 
B.  Fleisher,  one  of  Philadelphia's  genuine  art 
patrons,  offers  opportunity  at  night,  on  holidays, 
on  Sundays  and  on  every  other  day  to  all  sorts 
of  workmen  at  an  annual  cost  of  Five  Dollars  or 
less.  Raditz  in  painting  and  Rienzi  in  sculpture 
testify  to  the  opportunity,  the  initiative  and  the 
education  given  to  the  talented  by  this  "open 
sesame."  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  an  extended 
references  to  the  education  in  art  that  has  of  course 
been  offered  for  decades  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Its  unique  Cresson  Scholarships,  by 
which  twenty  students  are  sent  abroad  annually 
to  further  their  study  of  ai't,  is  one  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Victor  Hugo  declared  "the  beautiful  is  as  useful  as 
the  useful ;  more  so,  perhaps."  Demonstrating  the 
truth  of  this  statement  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  formed  as  a  protest  against  the  merely  useful 
commercial  stuff  and  as  the  machinery  for  substi- 
tuting therefor  well-designed  material  of  all  kinds. 
The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  is 
another  agency  directed  to  securing  the  obliteration 
of  the  ugly  in  ordinary  surroundings.  The  Drexel 
Institute  of  Science  and  Art  appears  at  present  to 
be  swinging  more  in  the  direction  of  science  than 
of  art ;  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  produce  the  scientific 
use  of  art  forms.  Every  civil  engineer,  every 
mechancal  engineer,  every  sanitary  engineer  should 
be  compelled  to  .study  the  theory  of  design  before 
a  diploma  is  given  him;  when  this  is  done,  the 
enhanced  attractiveness  of  future  American  cities 
may  be  confidently  predicted.  The  student  in 
architecture,  if  dependent  upon  other  work  for  his 
daily  bread,  may  secure  his  education  by  work 
during  off-hours  at  the  Atelier  of  the  T-Square 
Clul);  and  if  more  independent,  by  a  course  in  the 
renowned  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Signal  examples  of  the  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia 
are  the  Yellin  wrought-iron  designs  and  the  En- 
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field  and  Mercer  tiles — three  products  that  are  so 
far  unequaled  elsewhere  in  America. 

Philadelphia  has  not  yet  attempted  to  take  the 
leadership  of  American  cities  by  the  creation  of  a 
Municipal  Theatre  or  a  Municipal  Opera  House. 
That  distinction  is  to-day  open  to  any  American 
city.  Like  every  other  city  of  the  United  States 
she  could  readily  take  this  step  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years  through  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  authorizing  the  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  erect  and  maintain  an  Opera  House  and 
a  Municipal  Theatre.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  this 
from  being  done;  that  constitution  has  no  bearing 
at  all  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore  the  electors 
of  any  State  may  give  permission  to  its  Legislature 
to  authorize  these  foundations  of  art  whenever  a 
half-dozen  effective  men  get  the  half-dozen  leaders 
of  any  legislature  to  secure  the  submission  of  such 
a  State  constitutional  amendment  to  a  vote.  A 
number  of  American  cities  are  already  erecting 
somewhat  similar  buildings  for  a  purpose  for  which 
the  demand  is  much  less  general,  namely,  public 
convention  halls,  the  financial  success  of  which  is 
much  less  likely.  Philadelphians  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Boston  and  Chicago  in  the  creation,  through 
private  public  spirit,  of  a  notable  Orchestra.  The 
Orchestra  has  just  been  endowed  to  the  extent  of 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  spurred  on  by  this 
success,  the  collectors  of  the  fund  are  now  endeavor- 
ing  to   make  the  endowment   One  million   dollars. 

The  Museum  of  Art 

In  the  actual  undertaking  of  city  plans,  both  for 
commercial  and  sesthetic  purposes,  Philadelphia  may 
fairly  claim 
leadership.  Its 
proposed  Fair- 
mount  Parkway, 
the  title  to  all 
of  the  land  for 
which  passed  to 
the  city  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1916, 
will  be  6,300 
feet  in  length, 
140  feet  in 
width  for  one- 
third  of  that 
length  and  250 
feet  for  the 
other  two- 
thirds.  Of 
nearly  one  thou- 
sand properties 
affected,  eight 
hundred  have 
already  been  re- 
moved and  bids 
for  razing  the 
remainder  have 
been  received 
in  part.  This 
monu  mental 
thoroughfare 
will  have  as  its 
axis  at  its  north- 
ern end  the 
Philadelph  i  a 


Museum  of  Art.  At  the  last  election  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  voted  another  million  dollars,  making  as 
noted  two  millions  altogether,  toward  the  fund  for 
this  building,  the  favorable  vote  being  three  and 
one-half  to  one.  The  plans  for  the  Museum  are 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Department  of  the 
city  government  known  as  the  Art  Jury;  in  accord- 
ance with  its  suggestions  the  preliminary  model  has 
been  altered  somewhat.     (See  page  234.) 

The  proposed  location  is  extraordinary.  Expert 
after  expert  has  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
no  other  city  in  America  enjoys  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. M.  Jacques  Greber  of  Paris  recently  de- 
clared that  he  knows  of  none  like  it  except  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  This  is  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  high  promontory  above  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  to  which  the  Parkway  leads 
directly,  ending,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  in 
a  plaza  four  hundred  feet  in  width  and  six  hundred 
in  length.  On  the  other  side  of  the  promontory 
begins  Fairmount  Park  and  far  down  below  it 
on  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  flows  the  Schuylkill 
River,  curving  so  that  the  location  of  the  Museum 
is  on  two  axes  of  the  River.  Long  views  up  the 
river,  down  the  river,  down  the  Fairmount  Park- 
way toward  the  city  hall,  along  the  whole  length 
of  Spring-Garden  Street  and  over  a  large  part  of 
Fairmount  Park  give  the  location  a  natural  con- 
spicuousness  that  makes  every  facade  of  the 
proposed  Museum  equal  in  importance.  The  build- 
ing, the  model  of  which  is  reproduced,  is  in  general 
form  to  be  a  courtyard  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  structure  itself,  the  fourth  side  opening 
out  to  the  Fairmount  Parkway.  The  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Trumbauer,  Borie  and  Zantzinger  have 
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been  tentatively  jipproved  by  the  Art  Jury,  after 
consultation  with  Burt  L.  Fenner,  John  Russell 
Pope,  Arnold  \V.  Brunner  and  M.  Greber. 

Three  blocks  from  the  Art  Museum  a  Municipal 
Auditorium  is  to  be  erected.  The  building,  de- 
signed by  John  T.  Windrim,  is  to  be  octagonal  in 
form,  a  plan,  dictated  by  its  location,  which  will 
produce  an  interesting  variation  in  the  buildings 
on  the  Parkway.  Two  blocks  further  toward  the 
City  Hall  is  to  be  the  Public  Library  facing  Logan 
Square,  through  which  the  Parkway  will  run 
obliquely.  The  plan  for  the  Library,  drawn  liy 
Horace  T.  Trumbauer,  and  that  for  the  Auditorium 
have  been  approved  by  the  Art  Jury,  and  three 
millions  and  a  half  for  the  former,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  for  the  latter,  were  likewise  provided  by 
the  electorate — not  by  individuals  seeking  to  raise 
monuments  to  themselves,  Vmt  by  the  jniblic  itself. 

No  other  city  except  Washington  has  undertaken 
so  ambitious  a  scheme  as  the  Fairmount  Parkway, 
which  will  be  in  use  in  a  year;  and  in  W'ashington 
the  difficulties,  whether  financial  or  physical,  were 
nothing  like  so  great. 

Other  cities  have  built  Art  Museums  before 
Philadelphia,  and  it  may  pertinently  be  asked  how 
it  is  that  such  a  building  has  been  so  long  in  coming. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  existence 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Had  Philadelphia 
not  possessed  the  Academy,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  public  museum  of  art  would  have  been 
constructed  long  ago;  but  the  existence  of  the 
Academy  made  this  appear  unnecessary.  The 
Academy,  however,  is  primarily  an  Academy,  and 
secondarily  an  institution  for  the  holding  of  con- 
temporary exhibitions.  The  Fairmount  Parkway 
will  offer  an  opportunity  to  further  both  these  func- 
tions and  the  Directors  of  the  Academy  have  been 
quick  to  seek  it  and  the  Commissioners  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  have  been  quick  to  grant  it.  The 
Directors  applied  for  and  the  Commissioners 
granted  a  location  for  a  new  Academy  building 
fronting  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Plaza  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  Museum  of  Art  is  to 
be  erected.  The  School  of  Industrial  Art  has  like- 
wise sought  and  received  a  balancing  location  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Parkway.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  Architectural  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  located 
on  another  side  of  the  Plaza,  thus  forming  a  most 
impressive  grouping  of  art  buildings,  the  total 
beauty  of  which  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
beauty  of  its  individual  parts. 

The  Fairmount  Park  Association 

The  interest  in  art  of  the  laity  of  Philadelphia  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  among  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  there  were  forty  law- 
yers; two-thirds  of  a  century  later  a  number  of 
laymen  formed  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  in  the  interest  of  sculpture, 
that  interest  being  intended  to  be  shown  by  the 
practical  method  of  the  purchase  of  works  in  sculp- 
ture. This  has  been  consistently  adhered  to  and 
the  Association  has  purchased  forty-eight  works 
in  sculpture,  one  of  which  is  the  famous  Grant,  by 
French  and  Potter.  The  trustees  adopted  the  policy 
of  putting  life  memberships  and  similar  contribu- 
tions into  a  permanent  fund  and  now  its  invested 
capital  amounts  to  about  $140,000. 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  lOllen  I'hillip.s 
Samuel  at  the  expiration  of  a  life  interest  a  greatly 
increased  sum  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association.  This  gift  is  about  two-thirds  of 
a  million  dollars;  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  typifying  American  history 
at  certain  locations  along  the  Schuylkill;  when  this 
specific  direction  has  been  complied  with  they  may 
be  placed  anywhere  in  Fairmount  Park.  Thus  the 
Association  will  have  a  capital  of  over  .$800,000 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  sculjjture.  There  is 
no  similar  fund  in  the  United  States  with  such  a 
history  of  persistent  accumulation  during  forty- 
eight  years.  The  only  other  fund  at  all  like  it  is 
the  recently  created  Fergusson  Fund  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  a  single  gift  at  one  time. 

England  owes  its  Royal  Academy  to  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  who  became  a  notable  painter  in  London 
before  the  Revolution.  Owing  to  Benjamin  West's 
acquaintance  with  King  George  he  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  Royal  Academy,  seated  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  the  chair  as  first  President  and  ac- 
cepted the  same  office  on  the  death  of  his  friend. 
West  is  often  alluded  to  in  England  as  Sir  Benjamin 
W'est  because  all  Presidents  of  the  R.  A.  are 
knighted,  but  West  was  a  Quaker  and,  so  it  is 
said,  declined  knighthood  as  savoring  of  war!  The 
picture  by  West  reproduced  (see  page  235)  is  a 
replica  by  the  artist  of  his  "Christ  Healing  the 
Sick  in  the  Temple,"  sold  in  1810  for  3,000  guineas. 
This  replica  was  made  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  in  1816. 

A  gorgeous  vision  of  color,  capable  of  improve- 
ment though  it  may  be,  is  afforded  every  year  by 
thousands  of  the  working  people  of  Philadelphia 
in  their  carnival  on  New  Year's  Day.  Philadel- 
phians  do  not  boast  of  Philadelphia;  they  do  not 
even  rate  Philadelphia  as  each  one  knows  it  should 
be  rated;  if  they  did,  the  superb  effect  produced 
every  year  on  Broad  Street  by  the  wonderful  Mum- 
mers Parade  would  be  famed  throughout  the  nation. 
It  is  simply  and  solely  an  expression  of  the  love  of 
color,  the  basis  of  art,  that  is  in  the  people  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Mummers  Parade  has  not  been 
superimposed  upon  the  people  by  the  high-brows; 
fortunately  the  wealthy  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  as  such  it  is  a  profound  demonstration 
of  an  instinctive  delight  in  joyous,  riotous,  untamed 
color. 

Closely  related  to  public  outdoor  art  is  private 
outdoor  art,  especially  gardens.  I  do  not  refer  to 
botanical  growth.  The  art  of  gardening  is  a  fine 
art  because  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  creation 
of  beautiful  work  in  colors.  Temporary  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  less  temporary  than  the  art  of  the 
actor  or  musician.  The  score  of  music,  the  lines 
of  the  play  and  the  embryonic  color  of  the  flowers 
may  continue  to  exist,  but  the  artist  is  the  one  who 
successfully  creates  a  work  of  art  out  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hand.  The  growth  of  the  interest  in  gar- 
dening during  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  the 
really  notable  art  movements  in  the  United  States. 
The  headquarters  of  the  National  Garden  Club  of 
America  are  appropriately  in  Philadelphia.  The 
preeminence  of  the  gardens  of  Philadelphia  is  due 
to  the  success  of  their  owners  in  the  combination 
of  colors.  This  city  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
no  competitors   in  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs.     In 
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the  suburbs  of  other  cities  individual  gardens  may 
rival  the  best  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  but 
individual  gardens  in  which  is  present  that  feeling 
for  art  such  as  ultimately  produced  the  gardens  of 
Italy  and  of  England,  abound  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  while  they  are  sporadic  elsewhere. 

It  used  to  be  remarked  that  Philadelphia  was  as 
monotonous  in  its  appearance  within  the  city  as  it 
was  charmingly  varied  without.  This  was  true 
twenty  years  ago;  but  to-day  the  transition  stage 
has   begun.     The   Fairmount   Parkway   marks  the 


beginning  of  an  epoch.  We  look  forward  confi- 
dently to  the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  within  two 
or  three  months,  that  will  appropriate  a  sum  to 
provide  for  the  survey  of  the  Schuylkill  Embank- 
ments, a  preliminary  to  the  creation  of  river  drives 
like  those  along  the  Seine  in  Paris  and  the  Thames 
in  London.  The  Schuylkill  is  just  the  right  width 
for  the  purpose.  In  twenty  years  the  beauty  of 
exterior  Philadelphia,  chiefly  the  gift  of  nature, 
should  be  rivalled  by  an  equal  beauty  in  interior 
Philadelphia,  chiefly  the  work  of  man. 

Andrew   Wright  Crawford 


THE    TEN    AMERICAN    PAINTERS 


THAT  exhibitions  by  groups  of  artists  who, 
being  of  a  feather,  flock  together  offer  the 
best  way  to  interest  the  public  may  seem 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  Ten.  This  year  they 
closed  their  first  score  of  annual  shows  in  New  York. 
There  at  the  Montross  Gallery  were  the  old  com- 
rades, not  forgetting  one  who  is  no  longer  living, 
for  William  M.  Chase  was  represented  by  one  of 
his  magisterial  canvases  of  still-life — a  great  red 
pompano,  other  fish,  a  brass  basin,  a  basket.  After 
all,  there  was  no  other  bit  of  painting  among  the 
fifty  that  had  an  equal  beauty  of  brushwork,  equal 
life  and  color,  equal  sumptuousness  and  ease  of 
craftsmanship  to  those  in  Chase's  "kittle  o'  dead 
fish."  But  some  people  see  nothing  in  still- 
life  whatever — and  others  again  want  a  story, 
and  what  story  except  a  fisherman's  yarn  is  there 
in  a  passel  o'  fish?  Nevertheless  the  fish  painted 
by  the  late  Wm.  M.  Chase  held  the  head  of  the 
gallery. 

The  landscapes  and  particularly  the  snowscapes  of 
Willard  L.  Metcalf  have  a  restful  beauty;  "May 
Morning"  and  "Tiger  Lilies"  show  a  poetic  feeling 
for  nature.  Edward  Simmons  had  a  little  "  'Sconset 
Beach"  that  recalls  his  old  triumphs  as  a  painter 
of  shorescape.  Alden  Weir's  portrait  of  a  young 
woman  is  easy  in  pose  and  has  sentiment  in  its 
tonality  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  method 
of  brushwork  chosen  for  the  subject.  "Truants," 
"Boon  Companions,"  "Lute  Player"  are  done  in 
differing  moods.  Childe  Hassam  favors  now  a 
pretty  picturesque  bit  in  water-color  representing 
a  street  or  country  nook,  and  again  a  decorative 
piece  on  a  larger  scale,  with  figure  in  which  colors 
are  forced  to  the  limit  of  a  color  theory.  Thus  his 
"Kitty  Hughes"  is  not  so  much  a  genre  picture  of 
a  young  woman  as  an  odalisk  peeping  through  a 
curtain  as  it  is  an  exercise  in  colors,  in  which  the  red, 
red  apples  too  prominent  in  the  foreground  have 
infected  Miss  Kitty's  abundant  hair  with  a  tone 
that  never  was.  In  fact  the  painter  seems  to  ask 
you  to  consider  technique,  not  use  your  fancy  or 


imagination.     If  Kitty  Hughes  has  a  story,   it  is 
deftly  concealed. 

Frank  M.  Benson  continues  to  paint  with  vigor- 
ous brush  in  black  and  white  the  wild  birds  in  lively 
motion  or  characteristic  pose — egrets,  pelican, 
wild  geese,  ducks — and  in  "The  Open  Window" 
approaches  the  chosen  ground  of  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
bell,  painting  the  modern  interior  adorned  with 
figures  as  if  in  memory  of  the  old  Hollanders.  In 
a  large  rather  bare  room  sits  a  young  woman  in  a 
Chinese  jacket,  knitting.  A  red  chair  far  to  the 
left  is  cut  by  the  frame  and  in  color  as  well  as 
place  looks  "out."  The  effect  of  sunlight  strug- 
gling through  curtains  is  well  expressed,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  Benson  has  not  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  making  one  feel  the  atmo- 
spheric quality  of  such  a  room  as  Tarbell  has  often 
done  it.  When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Tarbell's  contribu- 
tions, however,  we  miss  that  very  charm  of  interior 
just  mentioned.  If  formerly  Mr.  Benson  was  all 
for  out-doors — for  figures  spangled  with  sharp  sun- 
light and  shadow  or  blown  upon  by  gales,  he  is  now 
attempting  the  kind  of  picture  Mr.  Tarbell  made  his 
own,  while  the  latter  has  invaded  Mr.  Benson's  out- 
door field.  "Going  for  a  Ride"  and  "Edmund  Jump- 
ing His  Horse"  make  one  regret  the  old  softly 
dusk  interiors  of  former  exhibitions,  while  an  in- 
terior such  as  "Nell  and  Elinor"  makes  the  distress 
acute,  so  hard  and  harsh  are  the  colors,  so  cold,  so 
acerb.  In  truth  one  might  fancy  that  Messrs. 
Tarbell  and  Benson  through  too  much  propinquity 
in  Boston  were  growing  to  resemble  the  one  the 
other  and  that  in  this  fusion  or  inversion  of  func- 
tion we  are  going  to  lose  two  good  painters  be- 
cause they  have  become  weary  of  repeating  their 
own  methods.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Tarbell  does  not 
apply  satisfactorily  the  old  Benson  formula  and 
that  the  Benson  "dope,"  as  the  slang  of  the  studio 
goes,  does  not  work  when  taken  by  Tarbell.  Both 
painters  have  reached  the  shoals  when  they  are 
beginning  to  flounder  about — the  shoals  of  "tech- 
nique." 


T\vo  Poems 

From  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man 
Bv  Robert  W.  Service 


FOREWORD 


I've  thikercd  at  my  bits  of  rlnjmes 

In   wearij,  woeful,  waiting  times; 

In  doleful  hours  of  battle  din 

Ere  yet  they  brought  the  wounded  in; 

Through  vigils  of  the  fateful  night 

hi  lousy  barns  by  candle-light; 

In  dugouts,  sagging  and  afiood, 

On  stretchers  stiff  and  bleared  ivith  blood; 

By  ragged  grove,  by  ruined  road. 

By  hearths  accurst  where  Love  abode; 

By  broken  altars,  blackened  shrines 

I've  tinkered  at  my  bits  of  rhymes. 

I've  solaced  me  icith  sci-aps  of  song 

The  desolated  ways  along, 

Through  sickly  fields  all  shrapnel-so%vn 

And  meadows  reaped  by  death  alone; 

By  blazing  cross  and  splintered  spire, 

By  headless  Virgin  in  the  mire; 

By  gardens  gashed  amid  their  bloom, 

By  gutted  grave,  by  shattered  tomb; 

Beside  the  dying  and  the  dead 

Where  rocket  green  and  rocket  red 


In  trembling  pools  of  poising  light 
With  flowers  of  flame  festoon  the  night. 
Ah  me!  by  what  dark  ivays  of  tvrong 
I've  cheered  my  heart  ivith  scraps  of  song! 

So  here's  my  sheaf  of  war-won  verse 
And  some  is  bad  and  some  worse; 
And  if  at  times  I  curse  a  bit 
You  needn't  read  that  part  of  it; 
For  through  it  all  like  horror  runs 
The  red  resentment  of  the  guns. 
And  you  yourself  would  mutter  when 
You  took  the  things  that  once  were  men 
And  sped  them  through  that  zone  of  hate 
To  \vhere  the  dripping  surgeons  wait 
.And  ivonder  too  if  in  God's  sight 
War  ever,  ever  can  be  right. 

Yet  may  it  not  be,  crime  and  war 

But   effort   misdirected  are? 

And  if  there's  good  in  war  and  crime 

There  may  be  in  my  bits  of  rhyme. 

My  songs  from   out  the  slaughter  tnill — 

So  take  or  leave  them  as  you  ivill! 


BILL  THE  BOMBER 


THE    poppies   gleamed   like    bloody    pools 
through   cotton-woolly   mist; 
The  Captain  kept  a-lookin'  at  the  watch 

upon  his  wrist ; 
And   there   we   smoked    and   squatted    as   we 

watched  the  shrapnel  flame; 
'Twas   wonnerful,    I'm    tellin'    you,    how    fast 

them  bullets  came. 
'Twas    weary    work    the    waiting,    though;    I 

tried  to  sleep  a  wink, 
For  waitin'  means  a-thinkin',  and  it  doesn't  do 

to  think. 
So  I  closed  my  eyes  a  little,  and  I  had  a  niceish 

dream 
Of   a-standin'   by    a    dresser   with    a    dish    of 

Devon  cream ; 
But  I  hadn't  time  to  sample  it,  for  suddenlike 

I  woke; 
"Come  on,  me  lads!"  the  Captain  says,  'n  I 

climbed   out  through   the   smoke. 


An'  I  kept  on  thinkin',  thinkin'  as  the  bullets 

faster  flew 
How  they  picks  the  werry  best  men  and  they 

lets  the  rotters  through ; 
So    indiscriminatin'-like    they    spares    a    man 

of  sin 
And  a  rare  lad  wot's  a  husband  and  a  father 

gets  done  in. 
And    while    havin'    these    reflections    and    ad- 

vancin'  on  the  run 
A  bullet  biffs  me  shoulder  and  says  I :  "That's 

number  one." 


We  spread  out  in  the  open;  it  was  like  a  bath 

of  lead; 
But  the  boys  they  cheered  and  hollered  fit  to 

raise  the  bloody  dead. 
Till   a    beastly    bullet    copped    'em,    then    they 

lay  without  a  .sound. 
And   it's  odd — ^\ve  didn't  seem   to  heed  them 

corpses  on  the  ground. 


Well,  it  downed  me  for  a  jiffy,  but  I  didn't  lose 

me  calm 
For  I  knew  that  I  was  needed:  I'm  a  bomber, 

so  I  am. 
I  'ad  lost  me  cap  and  rifle,  but  I  "carried  on" 

because 
I'd  me  bunch  o'  bombs  and  knew  that  they  was 

needed,  so  they  was. 
We  didn't  'ave  no  singin'  now,  nor  many  men 

to  cheer; 
Maybe  the  shrapnel  dro\\iied  "em,  crashin'  out 

so  werry  near; 
And    the    i^Iaxims    got    us    sideway.-;    and    the 

bullets  faster  flew 
And  I  copped  one  on  me  flipper,  and  says  I: 

"That's  number  two." 
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I   was  pleased   it  was  the  left  one,   for  I   'ad 

me  bombs,  ye  see, 
And  -twas  'ard  if  they'd  l,e  wasted  li!<e,  and 

all  along  o'  me. 
And  I'd  lost  me  'at  and  rille— but  I  told  vou 

that  before, 
So  I  packed  me  mitt  inside  me  coat  and  "car- 
ried on"  once  more. 
But  the  rumpus  it  was  wicked,  and  the  men 

were  scarcer  yet 
And   I   felt   me  ginger  goin",   but   me  jaws   I 

kiiido  set, 
And  we  passed  the  Boche  first  trenches,  which 

was  'eapin'   'igh  with  dead, 
And  we  started  for  their  second,  which  was 

fifty  feet  ahead; 
When  something  like  a  'ammer  smashed  me 

savage  on  the  knee 
And  down  I  came  all  muck  and  blood :  Says  I : 

"That's  number  three." 


And    they    'ad    a    nice    machine    gun,    and    I 

twigged  what  they  was  at; 
And  they  fixed  it  on  a  tripod  and  I  watched 

'em  like  a  cat; 
And  they  got  it  in  position  and  Ihcy  seemed 

so  werry  glad 
Like   they'd   got   us    in   a   death-trap,   which, 

condemn  their  souls!  they  'ad — 
For   there   our   boys   was   fightin'   fifty   yards 

in  front  and  'ere 
This  lou.sy  bunch  of  Boches  they  'ad  got  us  in 

the   rear. 


So  there  I  lay  all  'elpless  like,  and  bloody  sick 

at  that. 
And  worryin'  like  anything,  because  I'd  lost 

me  'at; 
And   thinkin'    of   me   missis    and   the   partin' 

words  she  said: 
"If  you  gets  killed,  write  quick,  ol'  man,  and 

tell  me  as  you're  dead." 
And  lookin'  at  me  bunch  o'  bombs— that  was 

the  'ardest  blow 
To  think  I'd  never  'ave  the  chance  to  'url  them 

at  the  foe. 
And  there  was  all  our  boys  in  front  a-fightin' 

there  like  mad 
And  me  as  could  'ave  'elped  'em  wiv  the  lovely 

bombs  I   'ad. 
And    so    I    cussed    and    cus.sed    and    then— I 

struggled  back  again 
Into  that  bit  of  battered  trench,  packed  solid 

with   its  slain. 


Oh,  it  set  me  blood  a-boilin'  and  I  quite  forgot 

me  pain, 
So  I   started  crawlin',  crawlin'  over  all  them 

mounds  of  slain; 
And   them    barstards   was   so   busy    like   they 

'ad  no  eyes  for  me. 
An'  me  bleedin'  leg  was  draggin',  but  me  right 

arm  it  was  free: 
An'  now  they  'ave  it  all  in  shape  and  swingin' 

sweet  and  clear; 
An'   now   they're  all   excited   like,   but — I   am 

drawin'  near, 
An'    now    they    'ave    it    loaded    up    and    now 

they're  takin'  aim: 
Rat-tat-tat-tat!   Oh,  here,   says  I,   is  where  I 

join  the  game ! 
An'    me    right    arm    it    goes    swingin'    and    a 

bomb  it  goes  a-slingin' 
And    that    "typewriter"    goes    wingin'    in    a 

thunderbolt  of  flame. 


Now  as  I  lay  a-lyin'  there  and  blarstin'  of  me 

lot 
And  wishin'  I  could  ju.st  dispose  of  all  them 

bombs  I'd  got 
I   see  within   the  doorway   of  a  shy,   retirin' 

dugout 
Six   Boches   all   a-grinnin'   and   their   Captain 

stuck  'is  mug  out; 


Then  these  Boches,  wot  was  left  of  'em,  they 

tumbled   down   their   'ole 
And  up  I  climbed  a  mound  of  dead  and  down 

on  them  I  stole 
And,  oh,  that   blessed  moment  when   I   heard 

their  frightened  yell 
And   I    laughed    down    in   that   dugout   ere   I 

bombed  their  souls  to  hell.     .     .     . 
And  now  I'm  in  the  orspital,  surprised  that 

I'm  alive: 
We  started  out  a  thousand  men,  we  came  back 

thirty-five; 
An'    I'm    minus    of   a   trotter,    but    I'm    most 

amazin'  gay 
For  me  bombs  they  wasn't  wasted,  though  you 

might  say  "thrown  away." 


c^ 


"An"  my  right  arm  it  goes  .swingin' 
Permission  of  Barsc  &  Hofkins.      Ilti 


nnd  a  bomh  it  goes  a-.slingin' " 
islralion  from  Ncir  York  World, 
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MUSIC    IN    OUR    LIBRARIES 


By  O.  G.  Sonneck  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


POETS  and  other  generous  souls  have  extolled 
the  charms  of  music  until  the  emotional 
superiority  of  music  over  other  arts  has  become 
a  dogma  too  venerable  for  doubt.  Possibly  the 
emotional  appeal  of  music  is  more  intense  than  that 
of  other  arts,  but  the  account  is  squared  by  several 
obstructions  in  the  path  of  that  appeal.  Chief 
among  these  (with  all  the  inherent  consequences) 
is  the  inordinately  complex  and  costly  apparatus  re- 
quired for  performance  of  musical  works  in  the 
larger  forms,  such  as  symphonies,  oratorios,  operas. 
The  composer  faces  a  second  disadvantage  in  the 
necessity  of  recording  his  thoughts  with  the  help 
of  symbols  which  can  reach  the  sense  appealed  to, 
the  ear,  only  by  way  of  an  other  sense,  the  eye. 
Furthermore,  comparatively  few  music-lovers  pos- 
sess the  imagination  or  the  training  to  transform 
such  visual  impressions  into  the  corresponding  aural 
impressions.  The  accomplishment  of  "reading  the 
score"  of  a  modern  opera,  for  instance,  is  an  accom- 
plishment indeed,  and  of  truly  deterring  difficulty. 
Yet  on  this  very  accomplishment  of  those  interested 
in  him  every  composer  sooner  or  later  depends  for 
his  intercourse  with  contemporaries  or  posterity 
whenever  the  performer,  the  intermediary  between 
composer  and  public,  choses  not  to  perform  a  com- 
poser's works. 

COMPOSERS    NEED    MUSICAL    WORKS    IN    LIBRARIES 

A  minimum  of  reflection  will  show  how  under  the 
circumstances,  without  the  hospitality  of  libraries, 
composers  are  in  danger  of  being  shut  off  from 
posterity.  But  there  his  musical  thoughts  lie  prac- 
tically buried  alive,  encapsuled  in  books  of  mute 
hieroglyphics.  It  is  the  best  the  world  can  offer 
him  until  that  time  when  we  shall  have  not  merely 
musical  libraries  but  "museums"  of  music,  where  in 
sundry-  feasible  ways  the  public  appeal  of  works  of 
musical  art  will  be  made  to  endure,  in  effect  similar 
to  the  permanent  and  ever-direct  appeal  of  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  etc.,  in  museums  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
A  fantastic  dream?  Not  at  all;  but  my  present 
purpose  does  not  permit  of  unfolding  my  ideas  on 
this  solvable  problem  of  art-conservation  and 
presentation. 

If  works  of  musical  art,  then,  must  fall  back 
gradually  on  the  hospitality  of  libraries — from  the 
very  nature  of  music  virtually  the  hospitality  of  a 
mausoleum — has  the  best  been  made  of  the  situa- 
tion? Hardly.  Musical  libraries  that  are  reason- 
ably representative  of  the  mighty  growth  of  musical 
culture  in  our  country,  culture  that  springs  from 
tender  but  healthy  roots  two  hundred  years  old,  are 
too  few  and  far  between  to  suggest  a  different 
answer.  Perhaps  the  librarian  profession  still 
hesitates  to  recognize  in  music  intellectual  elements 
not  less  worthy  of  attention  than  genealogy  or  fic- 
tion. Perhaps  we  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  expert 
musical  librarians  whose  authority  might  compel  a 
more  hospitable  attitude  of  mind.  Perhaps  mu- 
sicians and  music-lovers  in  musical  communities  are 
still  too  indifferent,  or  too  unaware  of  their  power 
of  concerted  action  to  have  the  rights  of  music  as  a 


cultural  and  therewith  civic  factor  more  adequately 
respected  in  libraries.  Perhaps  American  libraries 
are  richer  in  good  will  than  in  funds;  perhaps  the 
cost  of  music,  comparatively  much  greater  than  that 
of  literature,  works  as  a  handicap.  Whatever  the 
reason  or  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  music  is 
deplorably  underfed  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
libraries.  Otherwise  cities  like  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  our 
musical  centres  would  not  lag  so  far  behind  Boston 
in  the  possession  of  a  municipal  musical  library  of 
which  all  citizens  may  feel  proud.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  emulate  certain  unique  features  of  the 
late  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown's  munificent  gift  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  but  if  they  had  started  in  time  and 
had  persevered,  they  would  now,  as  they  ought, 
possess  musical  collections  fairly  equal  to  his  in 
extent  and  merit. 

Libraries  Should  Have  Great  Music  Too 

In  any  ambitious  community  a  library  without 
the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dickens, 
Ibsen,  Moliere,  Balzac,  Dante,  Longfellow,  Poe — or 
without  various  serial  works  published  to  embrace 
a  comprehensive  selection  of  representative  and 
historically  important  literary  masterpieces  such 
as  Johnson's  75-volume  edition  of  English  writers, 
would  very  properly  invite  scornful  criticism.  Apply 
a  similar  test  with  reference  to  the  great  masters 
of  music.  Does  your  local  library  contain  the  more 
or  less  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Palestrina, 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  Bach,  Handel,  Purcell,  Rameau, 
Gretry,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Verdi? 
Does  it  contain  such  historical  publications  as  the 
Denkmdler  der  Tonkunst  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
the  Paleographie  musicale,  Les  Archives  de  Maitres 
de  I'Orgue,  L'arte  musicale  in  Italia,  Les  maitres 
musiciens  de  la  Renaissance  frangaise,  the  series 
of  volumes  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  or 
the  other  similar  undertakings  designed  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  and  to  revive,  at  least  for  the  student, 
masters  of  the  past?  If  by  way  of  excuse  the 
answer  be  that  there  is  no  demand  in  a  particular, 
supposedly  musical  community  for  such  publica- 
tions; that  too  much  of  the  music  is  of  "purely 
antiquarian  interest"  and  of  too  little  "musical 
interest  to  modern  ears,"  then  my  counter-argu- 
ment is:  first,  that  the  community  is  not  yet  as 
musically  cultured  as  it  thinks  it  is  or  ought  to  be; 
second,  that  the  tendency  to  appoint  prevalent 
fashion  or  taste  a  complacent  judge  of  art-values  of 
the  past  is  damnable  and  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  lead  to  a  conservatism  hostile  toward  pioneers  of 
the  future;  third,  that  "purely  antiquarian  interest" 
is  not  more  of  a  crime  and  not  less  of  a  virtue  in 
music  than  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor 
represented  for  that  very  reason  in  libraries.  My 
fourth  is  that  much,  very  much  music  pleasing  to 
the  modern  ear  is  already  too  dead  even  for  the 
antiquarian  interest,  hence  might  be  denied  an 
asylum  in  libraries  on  special  principles;  my  fifth. 
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that  a  librarian  ought  not  to  content  himself  with 
giving  to  the  public  what  it  happens  to  want,  but 
ought  to  help  create  a  demand  for  what  the  public 
needs;  my  sixth,  that  no  self-respecting  library  can 
afford  to  be  without  certain  cultural  documents 
whether  they  be  consulted  frequently  or  seldom. 
Do  you  ask  for  more?  then  my  seventh:  that  the 
needs  of  one  solitary  scholarly  specialist  should 
weigh  with  librarians  just  as  heavily  as  the  wants 
of  a  hundred  "general"  and  generally  superficial 
and  unproductive  readers. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  frequency  of  use  that  counts, 
but  the  use  to  which  a  book  is  put.  A  costly  and 
rare  book  consulted  only  once  in  ten  years,  but  then 
by  a  man  of  far-reaching  research  or  codification 
of  research,  has  justified  its  acquisition  just  as 
much  as  an  inexpensive,  commonplace  book  con- 
sulted every  day  for  mere  receptive  information. 

Prices  of  Rare  and  Serial  Music 

If  the  absence  of  works  of  "antiquarian"  or 
"modern"  interest  be  explained  on  the  grounds  of 
expensiveness,  the  explanation  will  carry  weight. 
For  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  chamber  music, 
orchestra  music,  opera  scores  and  so  forth  entail 
an  expenditure  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the 
comprehensive  acquisition  of  meritorious  music. 
And  when  the  prices  of  foreign  works  of  musical 
art  are  Americanized,  a  librarian  may  well  despair 
of  his  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  musical  com- 
munity. When  scores  of  the  type  mentioned  above 
run  in  cost  anywhere  from  four  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  represen- 
tative collection  of  music  becomes  obvious,  not  to 
mention  a  moderate  indulgence  in  bibliographical 
rarities  or  in  autograph  scores. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  by  no  means  all 
desirable  and  necessary  music  is  beyond  reach  of 
even  poor  institutions.  In  every  country  music 
publishers  have  sought  to  meet  the  situation  by 
issuing  the  standard  w'orks  by  standard  composers 
for  a  moderate  price.  By  surveying  such  editions 
any  librarian  with  a  modicum  of  expert  knowledge 
may  assemble  a  collection  of  indispensable  works 
of  musical  art  and  of  books  on  music.  Indeed, 
respectable  publishers  have  tried  to  facilitate  his 
task  by  forming  for  him  just  such  collections  at 
a  price  which,  of  course,  keeps  pace  with  the  char- 
acter, extent  and  scope  of  the  purchases  en  bloc 
sugge-sted.  Strange  to  say,  either  for  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  interested  disinterestedness  of  pub- 
lishers— or  for  lack  of  interest  or  knowledge  or 
ability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  wasting  one's 
meagre  funds  on  favored  composers  and  alluringly 
advertised  expensive  publications — or  for  other  rea- 
sons it  would  appear  that  the  movement  has  not 
been  an  unqualified  success.  True,  many  small 
libraries  have  embraced  the  opportunities  offered, 
but  ju.st  as  many  have  neglected  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  reasonably  well-equipped 
public  musical  libraries  seems  to  be  abnormally 
small  in  our  country. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  some- 
where in  the  situation  if  for  instance  a  prominent 
publisher  could  sell  to  private  music-lovers  many 
thousand  single  volumes,  but  to  public  libraries 
only  about  fifty  complete  sets  of  a  remarkable 
publication  (now  nearing  the  hundredth  volume) 
which  will  form  a  comprehensive  musician's  library 


in  itself,  costs  less  than  two  dollars  a  volume  and 
for  merit  belongs  to  that  type  and  class  of  publica- 
tion which  ought  to  be  not  in  fifty,  but  in  a  thousand 
public  libraries. 

Precisely  such  serial  publications,  in  a  way  en- 
cyclopedic publications,  ought  to  form  the  basis 
of  every  public  collection.  It  is  the  centre  from 
which  the  concentric  method  of  library  develop- 
ment can  best  find  its  outward  impetus;  and  no 
other  method,  provided  it  be  not  employed  too 
rigidly  or  pedantically,  will  produce  equally  satis- 
factory results.  Without  it  the  collections  will  soon 
become  unbalanced;  they  will  suffer  from  obesity 
here  and  from  ana;mia  there.  Nor  is  this  all.  Such 
publications,  planned  as  libraries  within  libraries, 
lend  themselves  to  bibliographical  treatment  for 
reference  purposes  more  readily  and  more  fruit- 
fully than  collections  formed  by  picking  out  this  or 
that  work  from  catalogues.  And  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  small  libraries,  with  contents  of  such 
publications  analytically  catalogued,  will  often  be 
in  a  better  position  to  supply  a  sudden  demand  for 
specimens  of  work  by  an  out-of-the-way  composer 
than  large  libraries  with  an  operating  force  too 
small  or  administrative  machinery  unsuited  for 
proper  analysis  of  collective  publications. 

Cost  of  a  Music  Section  to  a  Library 

Occasionally  I  have  been  asked  to  estimate  the 
annual  outlay  necessary  to  form  a  good  musical 
working  library  satisfactory  to  readers  aesthetically 
and  historically  as  well  as  pedagogically  inclined. 

The  question  is  a  rather  dangerous  one  to  answer, 
because  such  estimates  are  hardly  ever  better  than 
guesses  or  expressions  of  personal  judgment  not 
necessarily  in  harmony  with  that  of  colleagues. 
Having  thus  invited  criticism  of  my  estimates,  I 
would  say  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  good  music 
and  good  books  on  music  is  the  mhiimiim  expendi- 
ture from  which  to  e.xpect  results  of  substantial 
benefit  to  even  small  musical  communities.  This 
estimate  applies  merely  to  reference  libraries,  not 
to  circulating  libraries  with  branch  offices.  More- 
over, it  takes  into  account  only  the  acquisition  of 
printed  music  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  a 
collection  of  talking-machine  records  or  player-piano 
rolls,  so  useful  and  desirable  for  purposes  of  vul- 
garisation as  the  French  would  say.  The  larger 
a  community  is,  or  the  more  it  bubbles  over  with 
musical  activities,  the  more  inadequate  such  a  small 
annual  appropriation  as  the  above  naturally  be- 
comes. If  we  pass  on  to  our  musical  centres,  or 
would-be  musical  centres,  even  one  thousand  dollars 
will  prove  insufliicient  if  music  really  is  meant  to 
find  a  place  in  the  public  library  in  keeping  with  the 
community's   interest    in   music. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  public  libraries  in 
cities  like  those  mentioned  above  would  deserve  no 
ordre  pour  le  merifp  for  exceptional  services  ren- 
dered, if  their  annual  appropriation  for  music  and 
books  on  music  reached  or  exceeded  two  thousand 
dollars.  They  would  really  be  doing  their  duty  only 
(and  not  more)  toward  music  and  its  devotees  by 
spending  that  sum  every  year.  Even  so,  they  would 
soon  discover  that  the  intelligent  annual  expendi- 
ture of  two  thousand  dollars  will  not  nowadays  cover 
the  field  of  legitimate  ambition  and  that  their  musi- 
cal collection  will  retain  at  that  rate  the  characteris- 
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tics  of  a  good  "working  library"  on  a  fairly  large 
scale,  but  will  never  develop  into  a  really  first-class 
library  of  international  importance  for  antiquarian 
research  or  study  of  modern  music. 

On  Music  in  the  Library  ov  Congrkss 

These  estimates  will  come  as  a  shock  to  hard- 
pressed  librarians  and  library  trustees.  I  tender 
my  sympathy;  yet  I  must  adhere  to  my  estimates, 
since  they  are  based  on  our  e.\periences  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  There  we  have  spent  each 
year  since  1902  vastly  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars on  music  and  books  on  music.  In  fact,  in  one 
year  necessity  or  opportunity,  as  one  might  prefer 
to  call  it,  compelled  us  to  spend  not  very  far  from 
ten  times  that  amount.  Nor  do  the  more  than  80,000 
"pieces"  (so-called  in  bibliographical  jargon)  pur- 
chased since  1902 — and  representing  about  one- 
tenth  only  of  the  entire  collection — tell  the  whole 
story.  The  other  nine-tenths  consist  of  the  Amer- 
ican musical  copyright  deposits  that  have  accumu- 
lated since  about  1820  and  the  European  deposits 
since  1890.  Blessed  are  they  who  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  bulk  of  this  music;  but  of  the 
about  25,000  publications  drawn  from  the  Copyright 
Office  at  the  Library  of  Congress  into  its  Music 
Division  every  year,  perhaps  one-fifth  is  music 
which  any  library  might  care  to  purchase  if  it  could 
aflford  it.  If  one  considers  that  these  5000  publica- 
tions include  hundreds  of  scores  of  expensive 
chamber  and  orchestra  music,  and  opera  scores  by 
composers  of  standing  or  promise,  the  estimate  of 
a  value  of  five  thousand  dollars  certainly  must  be 
conceded  to  be  conservative. 

Plea  for  Larger  Gifts  of  Music  to  Libr.\ries 

With  such  a  steady  influx  of  material  by  way  of 
copyright  deposits  or  purchase  (not  to  mention 
valuable  gifts  of  autograph  compositions  by 
American  composers)  the  collections  in  custody  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
their  totality  can  not  help  surpassing  not  only  in 
quantity  (mere  numerical  superiority  would  be  of 
little  moment)  but  in  quality  and  scope  all  other 
American  collections  by  far  and,  within  certain 
limits,  rivaling  the  foremost  collections  abroad.  But 
this  is  not  the  deduction  from  the  above  excursion 


into  statistics  here  intended.  The  plea  is  for  a  very 
much  more  enlightened,  for  a  very  much  less  philis- 
tine  and  stingy  consideration  of  musical  art  in 
American  libraries.  Perhaps  the  financial  burden 
suggested  will  l)e  borne  more  cheerfully  and  more 
willingly  if  it  be  considered  that  even  the  unprec- 
edented financial  support  that  music  finds  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  put  us  in  possession  of  "all  the  music  pub- 
lished in  the  world,"  as  vocal  Baedekers  have  it  on 
sight-seeing  automobiles.  We  do  not  harbor  the 
ambition  to  suffer  from  such  a  horrible  affliction. 
The  few  library  experts,  who  really  know  how  much 
or  how  little  music  cast  in  certain  forms  of  art  is 
preserved  in  famous  libraries,  also  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  assembling  enough  of  the  entire  literature 
to  form  a  collection  of  preeminent  importance  and 
u.sefulness. 

The  Library  of  Congress  may  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  now  houses  collections  of  operatic 
music,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  books  on 
music,  old  and  new  and  so  forth  second  to  none  for 
purposes  of  serious  art-study;  that  it  can  now  place 
on  exhibition  an  accumulation  of  musical  rarities 
sufficient  to  force  the  blush  of  emotion  in  even  the 
most  blase  of  connoisseurs,  but  no  more  than  any 
other  library  can  it  claim  completeness  for  special 
fields.  While  it  may  claim  absolute  superiority  in 
some  respects  over  all  other  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  acknowledge  an  inferiority  in 
other  respects  to  certain  institutions  abroad  that 
is  pathetic;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  autograph 
scores  of  great  masters  or  of  codices  illustrating 
medieval  music.  Their  cost  and  scarcity  simply 
prohibit  any  attempt  at  rivalry.  Hence  it  was  the 
part  of  easy  wisdom  to  curb  ambition  where 
ambition  would  have  been  ludicrous. 

Which  is  a  convenient  way  of  insisting  that 
even  the  Library  of  Congress  is  too  poor  for  render- 
ing a  national  service  musically  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  National  library  of  the  United  States.  Advisedly 
I  say  "a  national  service"  because  many  visitors 
still  entertain  the  strange  belief  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  a  local  institution  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  Washington!  In  that  case  its  musical 
collections  would  have  become  by  this  time  a 
grotesque  anomaly. 

0.  G.  Sonneck 


THE    ALLY 


Not   all  his  virtues  wrought   his   vast   renown 
As  that  old  sin — deep  crouched  within  his  soul. 

In  vigilance  to  rend  him  unawares — 

And  of  his  shamed  despair  take  fiercer  toll. 


Such  was  the  bitter  price  of  his  vast  powers — 
Of  his  sure  .strength  and  dauntless  self-control; 

A  guide  unerring  in  his  trial  hours — 

A  helm,  that  swung  him  to  a  splendid  goal! 

Laura  Simmons 
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THE   JUMEL   MANSION 

By  William  Henry  Shelton 


JUMEL  MANSION  may  be  paraphrased  as  a 
house  of  the  Seven  Fables.  If  we  turn  to  such 
dignified  authority  as  Harper's  Cyclopedia  of 
History  we  find  "Jumel  (Eliza  Bowen),  society 
leader.  Born  at  sea  in  1769."  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biography  locates  the  place  of  her  birth 
at  sea  as  between  France  and  the  West  Indies  and 
adds  the  statement  that  her  mother's  name  was 
Capet  and  that  .she  died  at  the  birth  of  her  child 
and  that  the  child  was  adopted  by  a  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son at  Newport. 

How  such  fables  as  these  gained  a  foothold  in 
history  we  may  only  conjecture.  To  conceal  the 
real  story  of  her  birth  and  early  career  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  was  a  prime  object  with 
Madame  Jumel  in  her  lifetime,  and  such  conceal- 
ment was  zealously  attended  to  by  the  heirs  who 
remained  under  the  roof  of  the  mansion.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Betsy  or  Eliza  Bowen.  After 
her  relations  with  de  la  Croix — if  there  was  any 
de  la  Croix — she  finally  married  Stephen  Jumel 
under  the  name  of  Eliza  Brown.  By  the  records 
of  Old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Prince  Street, 
New  York,  it  was  "Elizabethum  Brown"  to 
Stephanus  Jumel.  This  change  of  name  was  an 
effort  to  separate  herself  more  effectually  from  the 
evil  reputation  of  her  forebears  in  Providence.  The 
story  of  her  birth  at  sea  and  of  her  mother  by 
the  name  of  Capet,  who  so  conveniently  died  at 
the  birth  of  her  child,  was  probably  invented  under 
the  broad  roof  of  Jumel  Mansion,  and  most  likely 
to  befog  and  offset  the  revelations  of  a  famous 
trial,    that    of    George    Wa.shington    Bowen,    the 


natural  son  of  Madame  Jumel,  again.st  Nelson  Chase 
and  the  other  heirs  in  possession  of  the  Jumel 
estate.  This  trial,  which  dragged  along  in  the 
courts  for  thirteen  years,  revealed  the  origin  of 
Betsy  Bowen  and  the  degraded  life  of  her  family 
in  Providence,  and  the  "transcript  of  the  record" 
or  book  of  the  trial,  published  for  the  review  of  the 
case  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  put  the 
evidence  on  record.  The  edition  of  this  book,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  limited  one,  probably  about  six- 
teen copies  for  court  use,  and  most  of  these  have 
disappeared.  The  official  copy  is  buried  in  the 
shelves  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton. One  copy  has  found  it.s  way  to  the  John  Hay 
Library  of  Brown  University  at  Providence,  and 
the  book  that  belonged  to  the  plaintiff  is  at  this 
moment  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  possession  of  the 
present  claimant. 

How  the  story  of  the  birth  at  sea,  if  invented  in 
the  mansion,  ever  got  into  the  cyclopedias  is  an 
interesting  question.  It  may  have  been  published 
first  in  one  of  the  numerous  novels  in  which 
Madame  Jumel  has  been  exploited.  It  was  heroic 
treatment  of  an  unpleasant  record  and  as  usual 
the  fable  has  outlived  the  fact. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  history  of  Jumel 
Mansion  seems  to  center  on  the  history  of  its  most 
noted  mistress.  Both  Mrs.  Roger  Morris  and  Mary 
Philipse  as  well  as  Bet.sy  Bowen  as  Mrs.  Stephen 
.iumel,  came  to  the  Mansion  from  Whitehall 
Street ;  but  Mary  Philipse's  career  was  tamely  re- 
spectable. 

The  life  of  Madame  Jumel  reads  like  a  leaf  out  of 
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Fig.  1 

the  book  of  the  fairies.  She  began  as  Cinderella, 
became  the  Princess  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  then  resumed  her  place  in  the  chimney-corner 
on  her  return  to  America. 

At  the  age  of  ten  we  find  her  in  the  workhouse 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  her  older  sister, 
unlike  the  proud  sisters  of  Cinderella,  shared  her 
humble  abode.  Her  mother  was  in  jail.  Saint- 
Memin  engraved  her  portrait  in  1797  as  Madame 
de  la  Croix.  About  1800  she  became  the  mistress 
of  Stephen  Jumel,  which  relation,  openly  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  straight-laced  little  old  New  York 
of  that  day,  was  hotly  resented.  As  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Jumel  a  few  years  later  she  was  ignored, 
and  his  purchase  of  the  Mansion  and  removal  to  it 
looks  like  a  last  bid  for  social  recognition  for  his 
ambitious  wife.  Even  this  supreme  effort  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure  and,  after  five  years  of  neglect  in 
the  great  house,  the  disappointed  pair  closed  its 
doors  behind  them  and  sailed  away  for  France  in 
one  of  Jumel's  ships,  the  Eliza,  named  after  his  wife. 

It  was  their  totally  unexpected  luck  to  arrive  in 
Paris  a  few  days  before  Napoleon  gave  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Stephen  Jumel  is  said 
to  have  offered  his  ships  to  the  falling  Emperor  to 
compass  his  escape  to  America.  It  seems  to  have 
been  through  this  generous  offer  and  the  vogue 
that  it  gave  them  in  Paris  that  these  voyagers  for 
adventure  literally  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  French 
nobility.  Stephen  Jumel  was  rich  enough  to  set 
up  a  suitable  establishment  for  his  aspiring  wife,  at 
first  in  the  Hotel  de  Berteuil,  No.  22  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  afterwards  at  No.  16  Place  Vendome,  and  to 
give  her  a  carriage  wnth  postilions  in  the  fashion 
of  that  day.  This  woman  who  had  been  ignored 
in  New  York  was  able  to  give  the  dust  of  the 
boulevards  to  Louis  X\'III  in  Paris.  It  w'as  one  of 
her  specific  boasts  in  her  dotage  that  when  .she  drove 
by  the  carriage  of  the  King  one  day,  Louis  asked 
of  his  attendants  whose  establi.shment  that  was? 


and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  Madame  Jumel's 
he  said  "Ah!  let  Madame  Jumel  pass!" 

The  date  of  the  building  of  the  house  was  one 
of  the  persistent  fables  repeated  in  all  the  histories 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  probably  emanated 
from  the  mansion.  When  the  war  was  over  and  the 
historians  began  their  work  the  Morris  and  Philipse 
families  were  in  England.  Even  the  ladies  of  those 
exiled  families,  including  the  first  mistress  of  the 
Mansion,  had  been  attainted  of  treason  by  the  State 
of  New  York  with  a  penalty  of  death  by  hanging 
"without  benefit  of  clergy"  if  caught.  In  the 
absence  of  its  builders  it  was  natural  to  go  to  the 
house  itself  for  information,  where  they  were  prob- 
ably told  that  it  was  built  for  the  bride  in  1758. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Roger  Morris 
and  Mary  Philipse,  1758,  the  land  on  which  the 
house  now  stands  was  the  property  of  the  Dyckman 
family.  In  1763  it  was  sold  to  James  Carroll  and 
by  him  in  1765  to — probably — Roger  Morris.  When 
the  City  bought  the  house  in  1903  the  pediment 
bore  great  iron  figures  1758.  If  the  house  was 
built  in  1765  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
last  year,  and  it  is  to-day  as  sound  on  its  granite 
foundation  as  when  it  was  built. 

The  original  kitchen  in  the  basement  of  the 
house,  now  somewhat  curtailed,  was  quite  baronial 
in  its  generous  proportions — twenty  by  thirty  feet. 
A  great  floor-beam  twenty  feet  long  spans  its  nar- 
rowest width.  At  the  east  end  of  this  cellar-kitchen 
is  the  wide  fireplace  at  which  Washington's  meat 
was  roasted.     This  fireplace  is  a  recent  discoverj*; 


Fio.  3 

it  may  be  entered  through  a  hole  in  its  bricked-up 
face  and  explored  candle  in  hand.  At  one  end  is 
an  arched  opening  like  a  mortuary  cell,  which  is 
the  door  of  the  Dutch  oven  where  the  bread  and 
the  pies  went  in  and  came  out,  and  where  the  oven- 
ashes  could  be  raked  into  the  fireplace  itself — at 
some  inconvenience  to  the  cook  if  a  brisk  fire 
chanced  to  be  burning  on  the  hearth!  At  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  a  far-away  patch  of  blue  sky 
which  alone  has  looked  into  this  dark  place  for 
nearlv  a  hundred  vears. 
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General  Washington  came  to  the  house  some  time 
during  the  night  of  Saturday  September  14th  1776, 
a  few  hours  before  the  landing  of  the  British  in 
New  York,  and  remained  until  the  18th  of  October 
when  General  Howe  was  landing  near  New  Rochelle 
to  capture  him.  For  ten  days  before  General  Wash- 
ington came  the  house  had  been  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  General  Heath's  picket.  This  picket  was 
established  to  watch  the  contiguous  shores  for 
the  expected  landing  of  the  enemy  and  ceased  to 
be  when  that  landing  was  effected.  Roger  Morris 
was  in  London  watching  the  military  horizon  and 
Mrs.  Morris  and  her  children  were  probably  with 
Mrs.  Frederick  Philipse  in  the  manor-house  at 
Yonkers;  so  that  General  Washington  was  not 
obliged  to  dispossess  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  a 
profound  respect  in  order  to  take  possession  of  her 
house. 

On  the  Friday  after  his  arrival  New  York  was 
set  on  fire  by  some  zealous  young  patriots  with  the 
intention  of  burning  the  enemy  out.  This  fire  was 
visible  from  the  little  balcony  under  the  south 
portico  during  all  that  night,  until  the  burning 
spire  of  Trinity  Church  fell  into  the  smoking  ruins. 

It  was  an  interesting  period  when  Washington 
occupied  the  house.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  the  post- 
master of  New  Y'ork,  came  down  from  Dobb's 
Ferry  on  the  Hudson  with  his  little  post  office  and 
settled  himself  somewhere  on  the  grounds.  Ebe- 
nezer Hazard  may  have  had  his  New  York  Post 
Office  in  the  laundry,  or  he  may  have  been  as  far 
away    as    the    farmhouse,    but    when    headquarters 


li...  :) 

moved  he  trudged  along  after  it  on  foot  until  the 
little  army  passed  out  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  His 
trials  were  not  forgotten  by  President  Washington 
who  made  him  the  First  Postmaster-General  of  the 
New  Nation. 

Lt.-Colonel  Samuel  Blatchley  Webb  in  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office  was  something  of  a  postmaster 
too.  He  handled  the  correspondence  of  the  fine 
ladies  in  the  vicinity,  notably  that  of  the  ladies 
at  the  manor-house  who  were  just  plain  Phillipses 
then,  having  long  before  discarded  the  old  and  the 


present  spelling. 
In  the  marriage 
settlement  of 
Mary  Philipse 
drawn  up  in 
1758  the  name 
is  always  Phil- 
lips. On  one 
occasion  the  lady 
of  the  manor- 
house  writes  to 
Colonel  Webb : 

"Mrs.  Phillips- 
Compliments  to 
Collo.  Webb  for 
his  polite  note 
of  yesterday,  & 
the  very  accept- 
able packet  from 
Midd  1  e  t  o  w  n. 
M  r  s.       Phillips 

acknowledges  herself  much  obliged  to  Collo.  Webb 
for  his  attention  in  forwarding  her  letters.  .  .  . 
She  begs  her  compliments  to  General  Washington." 

At  daybreak  the  post  riders  trotted  out  from  the 
great  gates,  Jacob  Odell  or  Uriah  Mitchel  for  the 
Convention  at  Fishkill  on  Hudson  and  a  rider 
bearing  dispatches  for  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
Major  Backus's  Connecticut  Cavalry,  otherwise 
known  in  Connecticut  as  "The  Gentlemen  of  the 
Horse,"  furnished  the  orderlies  and  messengers  at 
headquarters.  It  was  one  of  these  Gentlemen  Cap- 
tains who  was  seen  by  the  Adjutant-General,  Colonel 
Reed,  seated  on  the  lawn  lathering  and  shaving  one 
of  the  private  Gentlemen  of  the  Horse.  Soldiers 
were  very  independent  in  those  days  and  it  actually 
happened  while  General  Washington  occupied  the 
house  that  the  men  of  two  Connecticut  regiments, 
having  no  uniforms,  went  home  to  pick  apples  and 
split  fence-rails  and  see  the  children,  until  but 
thirty  men  remained  in  one  regiment  and  twenty 
in  the  other. 

During  the  latter  part  of  General  Washington's 
occupation  of  the  house  he  was  very  much  on  the 
alert  for  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  the  City 
of  New  Y'ork,  and  on  many  a  morning  in  October 
his  little  army  was  under  arms  before  daylight.  This 
was  at  the  time  that  General  Howe,  far  from  con- 
templating a  frontal  attack,  was  planning  the  land- 
ing of  his  forces  at  "Frog's"  or  Throgg's  Neck, 
with  the  expectation  of  capturing  the  little  army. 
A  month  later  the  British  and  Hessian  army,  about 
14,000  strong,  returning  in  leisurely  march  from 
White  Plains,  captured  the  Heights  and  the  fort  and 
the  house.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  November  and 
there  were  nearly  3,000  men  in  the  fort,  which 
was  Fort  Washington  that  day  and  Fort  Knypp- 
hausen  the  next.  Lt. -General  Earl  Percy  seems 
to  have  occupied  the  house  for  a  few  days  after 
making  a  bloodless  march  up  the  King's  Bridge  road 
as  far  as  the  Fort.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  a 
very  good  map  of  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters 
made  by  his  engineer  officer  Claude  Joseph  Sauthier, 
showing  the  house  itself  under  the  label  "Col. 
Morris"  with  the  upper  earth-work  extending  into 
the  kitchen  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  next  sunmier  (,1777)  the  house  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  army  in  America,  its  com- 
mander, Lt. -General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  occu- 
pying   the    former    quarters    of    Washington.      He 
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came  on  the  14th  of 
July  and  remained  un- 
til the  'Jth  of  Novem- 
lier.  He  sailed  up  the 
Hudson  from  the  Mor- 
ris house  to  capture 
the  American  forts. 
According  to  his  Ad- 
jutant-General, Major 
Stephen  Kemble,  in  his 
diary  for  October  6: 
"About  Sunset  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  attacked 
Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton  and  carried 
them  by  storm."  Sir 
Henry  refused  to  let 
the  Adjutant-General  go  with  him  on  the  Fort 
Montgomery  and  Clinton  e.xpedition;  but  the  next 
year,  when  Major  Andre  was  in  that  position,  he 
sent  his  Adjutant-General  to  the  front  and  re- 
mained in  the  rear  himself. 

"Sunday,  Nov.  9th.  Left  Morris's  House  and 
came  to  town;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  Kennedy's  House." 

When  the  November  weather  began  to  pinch  on 
the  Heights,  Sir  Henry  returned  to  the  city  to 
attend  the  performances  at  the  "Theater  Royal" 
and  hold  dress  parade  in  front  of  the  ruins  of 
Trinity  Church  and  ride  out  every  morning  to  his 
favorite  five-alley  on  upper  Broad  Way. 

In  the  summer  1778  the  house  was  the  summer 
headquarters  of  Lt. -General  Baron  von  Knypphausen 
and  his  Hessian  Staff.  He  came  on  July  2.3d  after 
the  Philadelphia  campaign  and  remained  until 
November  ninth. 

Imagine  Jumel  Mansion  with  a  Hessian  soldier, 
as  Dunlap  describes  him,  posted  at  the  front  door 
"with  his  towering  brass-fronted  cap,  mustacios 
colored  with  the  same  material  that  colored  his 
shoes,  his  hair  plastered  with  tallow  and  flour, 
and  tightly  drawn  into  a  long  appendage,  reaching 
from  the  back  of  his  head  to  his  waist,  his  blue 
uniform  almost  covered  by  the  broad  belts  sustain- 
ing his  cartouche  box,  his 
brass-hilted  sword  and 
his  bayonet;  a  yellow 
waistcoat  with  flaps  and 
yellow  breeches  were  met 
at  the  knee  by  black 
gaiters,  and  thus  heavily 
equipped,  he  stood  at 
attention  and  received  the 
command  or  the  cane  of 
the  officer  who  inspected 
him." 

Madame  Jumel,  whose 
eccentricities  are  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Man- 
sion, occupied  it  in  soli- 
tary .state  during  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life, 
with  one  old  servant- 
attendant.  She  was  harm- 
lessly demented  during 
this  period,  and  indeed 
for  more  than  twenty 
years    before    her    death 


she  was  of  unsound 
mind.  It  was  about 
1842  that  .<he  set  up 
the  table  with  broken 
ornaments,  a  la 
Havisham,  that  she 
claimed  represented 
the  remains  of  a  ban- 
quet given  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  whom  she 
never  entertained. 
Quoting  from  the 
story  of  her  life: 

"It  was  in  the  year 
1857,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwin  Bradbrook 
who  lived  in  Carmans- 
ville,  that  Madame 
Jumel    organized    her 

military  company  and  maintained  for  a  time  an 
armed  garrison,  including  a  brass  band.  This 
curious  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
by  a  benevolent  impulse.  Having  heard  that  some 
French  immigrants  down  in  the  city  were  out  of 
work  and  in  distress,  she  got  them  together  on  the 
Heights  and  formed  them  into  a  company  with  a 
band  and  maintained  them  all  winter.  At  that  time, 
it  is  said,  sentries  were  posted  at  the  gates,  and  the 
soldiers  passed  in  review  before  Madame  Jumel  and 
fired  volleys  at  her  command. 

"Some  of  the  details  of  this  military  exploit  in 
mobilizing  by  the  poor  demented  lady  may  have 
been  enlarged  upon  in  the  telling,  but  all  the  old 
residents  on  Washington  Heights  who  remember 
Madame  Jumel  remember  her  company  of  soldiers 
and  the  brass  band.  Was  it  a  feeble  effort  of  the 
old  house  to  live  up  to  its  martial  past?  .... 
"Mr.  George  Luckey  of  Closter,  New  Jersey,  and 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  museum,  used  to  spend 
his  summers,  when  a  boy,  at  the  country  house  of 
his  family  on  Morris  Heights  overlooking  High 
Bridge.  With  some  of  his  boy  companions  he  was 
fond  of  fishing  in  the  Harlem  River  and  his  favorite 
fishing  ground  was  on  that  part  of  the  river  directly 
opposite  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Street  afford- 
ing an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  Jumel  Mansion  and 
grounds. 

"Mr.  Luckey  thinks 
that  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old  at  the  period 
he  refers  to,  and  that  the 
year  was  1850.  At  times, 
when  the  boys  were 
fishing,  he  states  that 
Madame  Jumel  would  ap- 
pear at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  mounted 
on  a  horse  and  followed 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
men,  marching  like  sol- 
diers, each  carrying  a 
stick  for  a  gun.  He  re- 
members her  as  very 
spare  and  thin,  sitting  as 
straight  as  a  grenadier  on 
her  horse  and  turning 
about  now  and  then  to 
face    her    company,    and 
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then  resuming  the  march.  The  grounds  were 
much  larger  then  than  now,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  military  company  and  its  strange  commander 
was  along  the  edge  of  the  blulT,  moving  south  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Edgecombe  Avenue. 
The  procession  would  disappear  along  the  159th 
Street  side  of  the  yard  to  reappear  in  due  time  as 
before.  She  would  make  a  number  of  rounds 
with  her  company  before  disbanding  and  the  boys 
sometimes  formed  their  fishing  boats  in  line  as  a 
sort  of  Naval  salute.  This  movement  was  plainly 
to  be  seen,  and  Madame  Jumel  would  halt  when  she 
noticed  them  and  look  very  sternly  in  their  direc- 
tion. The  boys  had  heard  at  that  time  that  the 
strange  lady  was  fabulously  rich  but  as  they 
expressed  it  'dotty.' 

«  *  ->:-  •■:• 

"Inspector  Steers,  who  is  eighty-four  years  old 
and  now  totally  blind,  is  one  of  the  old  residents 
of  Washington  Heights  who  remembers  the  military 
company  which  he  thinks  consisted  of  about  thirty 
men,  and  who,  he  says,  were  lodged  in  a  great  barn 
on  the  place.  He  knew  the  mansion  from  about 
1850,  and  the  men  of  the  family,  but  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Jumel  was  only  during 
the  last  two  years  of  her  life,  when  he  was  a  police 
officer  whose  duties  sometimes  took  him  to  the 
mansion.  He  said  she  usually  entertained  him  in 
the  hall  and  would  talk  for  hours,  but  exacted  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  from  her  listener.     It 


was  necessary  to  say  'Yes,  Madame'  frequently 
and  'Indeed'  and  'Really,  Madame'  to  keep  her 
flow  of  talk  at  high  tide.  According  to  her  boasting 
every  President  of  the  United  States  had,  at  some 
time,  been  in  the  house. 

"Madame  Jumel  died  on  the  16th  of  July,  1865  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  remains  rest 
in  the  Jumel  tomb  in  Trinity  Cemetery  on  the  slope 
overlooking  the  broad  Hudson,  while  the  remains 
of  Stephen  Jumel  lie  in  the  consecrated  ground  of 
the  old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Prince  Street. 

"The  poor  demented  lady  breathed  her  last  in 
that  chamber  of  the  old  house  known  as  Wash- 
ington's Bedroom.  She  may  be  said  to  have  died 
in  state  as  a  (/rande  dame  should,  decked  in  all  her 
jewels  and  powdered  and  rouged  to  the  end.  And 
this  is  no  flight  of  imagination,  but  the  very  cir- 
cumstantial testimony  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  J.  who  as  a 
young  girl  saw  Madame  Jumel  on  her  deathbed. 
She  relates  that  she  was  brought  into  the  house 
by  the  doctor  in  attendance  and  led  to  the  upper 
hall,  where  she  was  allowed  to  look  through  the 
door  into  the  sick  room.  She  saw  an  old  woman 
lying  in  bed  whose  cap  was  gay  with  pink  ribbons 
and  whose  face  was  very  much  powdered  and 
rouged. 

"Although  she  has  forgotten  the  doctor's  name 
she  remembers  that  he  told  her  that  Madame  Jumel 
insisted  on  having  her  face  powdered  and  rouged 
every  day." 

William  Henry  Shelton 


ART   AND   THE    ARTIST 


Does   Art  make  the  artist, 
Or  the  artist   make   Art? 

Of  the  couple  in  question, 
Which  one  had  the  start? 


The  God-given  spirit. 

Whatever  it  is 
Which  leads  the  true  artist 

To  the  best  that  is  his. 


In  these  days  of  culture 
So  called,  it  would  seem 

Some  artists  consider 
That  Art  is  a  dream 


From    which    the    conclusion 
In  whole  or  in  part, 

That  Art  makes  the  artist — 
Not  the  artist  makes  Art. 


To  be  changed  to  a  nightmare 
Whenever  they  choose 

To  have  indigestion, 
And  thereby  abuse 


He  may  think  that  he  does 
And  give  it  Art's  name 

But  the  God  that  is  in  him 
Is  held  up  to  shame 


By  the  work  he  is  doing, 
Unheeding  the  part 

He  is  playing  as  artist 
Who  tries   to   make   Art. 


W.  J.  Lampton 
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ON   HALLS   THAT    NEED   COLOR 


By  Charles  de  Kay 


CIVIC  architecture  in  New  York  has  always 
been  a  wondrous  thing,  not  so  much  for  what 
it  offers  as  for  the  chances  presented  which 
it  has  failed  to  take  advantage  of.  In  former  years 
we  had  the  excuse  of  a  municipal  government  run 
by  men  to  whom  art  was  an  unknown  quantity,  but 
to-day  that  excuse  is  no  longer  available.  As  a  rule, 
our  Mayors,  and  at  times  even  some  of  our  abused 
Aldermen,  possess  no  little  knowledge  of  art,  or  at 
the  worst  are  aware  of  their  owti  deficiency,  and  are 
disposed  to  bow  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  connoisseurs. 

The  love  of  color  is  deeply  implanted  in  humanity, 
and  just  because  it  is  endemic  and  a  sign  of 
democracy  it  has  been  decried  in  the  past  by  those 
who  assume  a  superiority  to  the  crowd.  This 
natural  love  of  color  has  been  starved  in  New  York 
for  the  past  two  centuries  owing  to  unfortunate 
examples  set  by 
Europe,  but  here 
and  there  it  rises 
to  the  surface 
despite  all  en- 
deavors to  sup- 
press it,  as  for 
example  in 
stained  glass 
windows,  the 
popularity  of 
pageants  full  of 
color,  the  dress  of 
women. 

But  when  look- 
ing at  the  tall 
buildings  and 
skyscrapers,  o  r 
observing  with 
the  eye  of 
experience  our 
larger  hotels,  one 
is  struck  by  the 
absence  of  good 
color  or  the  mis- 
use of  it  in  com- 
bination  —   the 

blame  whereof  may  be  distributed  either  to  archi- 
tects or  owners,  as  you  please,  unless  we  take 
refuge  in  a  general  indictment  of  the  indifference 
of  the  public,  which  is  always  the  safest  thing  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  impressions  one  gets 
on  entering  these  large,  modern  buildings  of  New 
York  is  a  sudden  effect  of  coldness  which  will  not 
yield,  even  though  the  decorator  may  have  elected 
to  crowd  the  floors  and  walls  with  furniture  fabri- 
cated according  to  the  style  of  some  former  king  of 
France.  What  is  it  that  makes  these  hallways,  cor- 
ridors, entrance  halls  in  our  city  so  repellent  to 
persons  who  have  a  natural  love  for  color?  It  can- 
not be  the  feeble  copies  of  furniture  called  Louis 
Quinze;  or  the  hangings  and  general  furnishing  of 
these  interiors;  no,  it  lies  deeper,  for  these  adjuncts 
far  from  mitigating  the  chill  rather  accentuate  it. 
You  realize  that  the  man  to  whom  was  committed 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  interior  may  have  been 
carefully  educated  in  his  profession  but  was  not 
born  with  the  essential  quality,  a  natural  color  sense. 
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There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
architecture  if  such  great  sums  are  expended  and 
such  fine  pieces  of  engineering  are  produced  and  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  past  is  displayed  and  yet  the 
results  are  so  deplorable. 

Otherwise  how  comes  it  that  we  feel  as  if  we  do 
not  belong  in  these  halls  at  all,  as  if  in  truth  these 
interiors  were  not  exactly  meant  for  human  beings? 
For  one  thing  it  is  due  to  an  intolerable,  and  one 
may  truthfully  say,  inhuman  exactness  as  to  hori- 
zontal and  upright  lines,  as  to  corners,  as  to  spaces 
between  doors  and  windows — an  aesthetic  crime 
which  destroys  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  most 
modern  architecture.  And  for  another  our  ugly 
masculine  garb  makes  us  feel  like  aliens  in  an 
architectural  setting  borrowed  from  an  alien  though 
ancestral  past. 

But  the  more  immediate  reason  for  the  depressing 
atmosphere  which 
meets  the  art 
lover  in  these 
lofty  halls  is  the 
almost  universal 
evidence  of  the 
lack  of  a  feeling 
for  color.  The 
lack  of  this  sense 
in  the  realm  of 
art  has  its 
parallel  in  the 
lack  of  humor  in 
humanity  in  gen- 
eral— but  a  truce 
to  generalities. 

These  interiors 
•  IS  a  rule  present 
no  rational 
scheme  for  the 
liistribution  of 
lijrht  and  shade. 
I'o  be  specific : 
Let  us  walk 
through  the  long, 
lofty  hall  of  the 
Equitable  Build- 
ing from  Broadway  to  Nassau  Street;  does  not 
something  tell  you  that,  as  a  human  being,  you  have 
no  right  to  be  there!  Why?  Not  merely  because 
you  are  an  ugly,  foolishly  garbed  biped,  but  be- 
cause you  have  no  ground  under  your  feet,  you  have 
nothing  about  you  which  might  through  fancy  give 
the  feeling  of  hills  and  woodlands,  because  you  have 
nothing  above  you  which  stands  for  the  sky!  The 
architect  has  put  you  in  a  glittering  white  tunnel, 
perfectly  plain  as  to  its  walls,  exactly  even  as  to  its 
horizontal  lines  and  pitiful  in  its  cold  uniformity  of 
white  marble.  Think  of  the  millions  spent  upon  this 
building  and  wonder,  if  you  will,  how  human  being,s 
equipped  with  the  finest  materials  can  make  this 
thoroughfare  so  obnoxious  to  men  hungry  for 
natural  lines  and  thirsty  for  color! 

Perhaps  these  mistakes  are  made  because  people 
are  brought  up  to  imagine  that  they  can  escape 
from  the  rules  which  govern  the  world.  We  must 
have  solid  ground  under  our  feet  and  that  ground 
more   dark   than    light — or   we   are    unhappy.     We 
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must  have  some  relief  of  texture  and  color  for  our 
horizons;  we  must  have  the  gray  or  blue  sky  above 
us ;  and  we  can  not  be  enclosed  in  rigid,  smooth  sur- 
faces, without  relief  of  color — unless  we  have  an 
unhealthy  preference  for  living  in  the  interior  of  a 
white  marble  tomb! 

Observe  in  the  hall  of  the  Equitable  Building  that 
in  those  sections  of  the  floor  where  they  have  laid 
down  a  few  India-rubber  mats,  you  experience  a 
little  relief.  Suppose  the  bulk  of  that  floor  were 
covered  with  dark-red,  gray  and  black  broad  tiles? 
Suppose  the  walls  were  made  of  green  and  gray 
marbles  varying  in  tone?  What  a  relief  we  should 
feel!  These  colors  would  mitigate  the  oppressive 
exactitude  of  the  engineer,  and  at  least  insinuate  a 
suggestion  of  the  ease  and  aesthetic  charm  that 
belong  to  Nature. 

Let  us  consider  another  concrete  example.  Let 
us  saunter  up  Fifth  Avenue.  One  of  the  edifices  in 
New  York  of  which  the  citizens  have 
reason  to  be  proud  is  the  Public 
Library.  Suppose  we  pass  up  the 
broad  steps,  between  the  lounging 
lions  and,  entering  between  the 
Corinthian  columns,  let  us  find  our- 
selves in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  It 
is  of  noble  proportions  and  worthy  of 
the  splendid  emplacement  and  of  the 
fa(;ade  that  rolls  its  length  from 
Fortieth  to  Forty-second  Street.  From 
the  two  stairways,  upward  right  and 
left,  and  from  the  balustrades  of  the 
galleries  before  us,  we  get  the  sug- 
gestion as  of  a  monumental  interior. 
The  architect  seems  to  have  put  his 
finest  sentiment  into  this  hall.  But  it 
is  not  finished.  The  white  marble 
glistens  from  every  side,  from  the 
floor  and  from  the  ceiling,  and  we  see 
that  thus  far  it  is  good,  but  the  last 
touch  has  not  been  given  it — the  touch 
that  introduces  light  and  shade,  that 
produces  mystery,  that  leads  one  on. 
Is  it  fair  to  the  architect  to  leave  what 


is  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  in  the 
Iniilding  incomplete?  It  is  like  an 
etching  or  engraving  without  light 
and  shade,  interesting  and  promising 
for  its  design,  but  still  in  embryo. 
.Metaphorically  speaking,  there  is  no 
sky  above,  there  is  nothing  to  hint  or 
suggest  the  horizon,  except  for  some 
naturally  darker  parts  which  do  not 
receive  as  much  light  as  the  others. 
The  whole  has  no  chiaroscuro  to 
speak  of.  In  truth  after  all  these 
years  the  Library  remains  unfinished. 
Well,  now,  let  us  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  make  this  hall 
more  attractive  and  give  the  architect 
a  "square  deal."  Observe  that  the 
walls  round  the  two  great  stairways 
have  been  so  treated  by  the  architect 
that  six  spacious  panels  have  been 
provided,  for  what?  Evidently  for 
jjaintings  or  tapestries.  But  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  floor 
itself  is  too  light  in  tone,  but  suppose 
this  remedied  and  these  great  panels 
hung  with  modern  tapestries  of  just  the  right  hues, 
say  of  those  colors  which  make  our  autumnal  foliage 
among  the  most  wonderful  and  glorious  products  of 
nature,  and  suppose,  under  the  arches,  as  you  look 
forward  from  the  door,  the  two  blind  doorways  were 
enriched  with  tapestries  or  paintings — how  differ- 
ent the  impression!  What  a  superior  impression 
would  one  gain  on  entering  this  storage  house  of 
literature ! 

The  interior  demands  that  these  eight  spaces,  left 
for  that  purpose  by  the  architect,  should  be  enriched 
in  order  to  accentuate  the  structural  qualities  of  the 
halls  by  the  power  of  light  and  shade.  We  can  not 
realize  properly  the  fine  points  of  the  structure  be- 
cause of  the  glitter  and  reverberation  of  white  stone 
from  above  and  below  and  from  every  side.  That 
is  the  same  trouble  we  found  in  the  hall  of  the 
Equitable  Building;  but  in  the  latter,  the  architect 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  such 
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assistance  of  tone  and  color;  whereas  here  the  fault 
can  not  be  laid  upon  the  architect.  The  same  trouble 
in  all  the  hallways  of  the  Post-OfRce  on  Eighth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-third! 

In  the  upper  stories  of  the  Public  Library  here 
and  there  the  architects  have  been  able  to  introduce 
a  little  color  on  certain  walls,  but  the  effect  is 
trivial.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  authorities  who 
control  the  decorations  or  the  appropriations  for 
them  should  make  a  beginning;  would  it  not  be  well 
then  to  start  with  this  entrance  hall? 

In  New  York  we  have  excellent  looms  capable  of 
weaving  every  kind  of  tapestry  required,  and  it 
would  be  possible  if  not  ea.sy  to  procure  designs 
from  our  artists  fitted  for  the  kind  of  decoration 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  a  public  library. 
Each  of  the  spaces  upon  the  stairways,  left  for  some 
such  purpose  by  the  architect,  could  be  hung  with 
one  of  a  consecutive  series  of  tapestries,  setting 
forth,  for  instance,  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
carved,  written  and  printed  Word.  Such  hangings 
would  at  once  lend  mellowne.ss  and  beauty  to  the 
interior  and  bring  out  the  architectural  lines  of 
the  hall. 

Instantly  detachable  from  the  walls,  these  tapes- 
tries could  be  displayed  outside  the  building  on  days 
of  festival  and  add  much  to  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  avenue  when  great  civic  processions  pass  before 
the  grand-stand    which    is   usually   erected   at   this 


point  on  such  occasions.  Tapestry  of  the  right  sort, 
moreover,  owing  to  the  rough  surface  and  its  large 
pattern  of  colors  when  properly  designed,  has  a 
decorative  quality  even  superior  to  painting  on  can- 
vas, wood  or  stone. 

For  the  designs  of  these  series  it  might  be  well 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  associations  like  the  Arts 
and  the  Lotos  Clubs,  The  Century,  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  and  the  City  Club.  Five  adepts  in 
mural  painting  might  be  chosen  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition to  produce  the  best  possible  scheme  of  color 
and  the  most  appropriate  subjects  for  the  hall,  and 
also  to  adapt  the  separate  tapestries  to  the  several 
panels  which  would  receive  more  or  less  light,  ac- 
cording to  their  places.  It  would  be  imperative  that 
the  artists  chosen  should  have  an  exceptional  sense 
of  color — that  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention, 
for  in  truth  it  is  nothing  but  a  truism.  The  trouble 
is  that  all  painter-artists  think  and  feel  that  they 
have  the  sense  of  color  well  developed,  though  fate, 
alas!  may  not  have  been  kind  to  them  in  that  way. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the  only  walls  in  the 
Public  Library  that  clamor  for  dignified  adornment 
which  should  invite  the  best  of  living  artists  to 
contribute  their  masterpieces.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  transverse  corridor  on  the  third 
story,  which  gives  access  to  the  reading-room  and 
art  galleries.  Here  are  splendid,  well-lighted  panels, 
rich  in  their  architectural  frame-work,  waiting  still 
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for  the  decorations  to  come,  and  better  suited  for 
paintings  than  for  tapestries,  because  they  will  be 
seen  at  close  range.  If  the  six  panels  on  the  two 
stainvays  of  the  entrance  hall  seem  to  call  for 
tapestry  with  large  symbolical  or  mythological 
designs,  those  of  this  north-and-south  corridor  on 
the  third  floor  ask  for  a  rather  more  realistic  treat- 
ment, perhaps  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Union, 
or  more  specifically  from  the  past  of  New  York 
Colony  and  State.  Other  panels  less  extensive  might 
carry  the  portraits  of  the  three  founders:  William 
B.  Astor,  Samuel  Tilden,  Robert  Lenox— also  views 
of  the  old  Astor  and  Lenox  Libraries,  one  of  which 
has  already  been  pulled  down,  while  the  other  is 
sure  to  follow  very  soon;  also  the  former  residence 
of  Tilden,  now  the  home  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 
In  a  city  like  this— one  that  tears  itself  down  to 
rebuild  itself  every  twenty  years  or  so — we  must 
ask  our  artists  to  revel  in  townscapes,  so  that  we 
may  keep  some  realistic  records  for  the  future,  how- 
ever dull  such  work  may  seem  to  some  of  them  at 
the  time. 

However,  it  is  chiefly  about  the  entrance  to  the 
file  room,  which  admits  one  to  the  great  reading- 
rooms,  that  places  have  been  arranged  that  insist 
upon  wall  paintings.  Here  the  large  panels  of  dark 
marble  with  arched  heads  are  bordered  with  a 
yellowish  marble  frame-work;  they  are  four  in 
number  and  make  this  a  center  for  the  midmost 
point  of  the  north-and-south  corridor.  But  beside 
these,  are  two  large  panels  on  the  corridor  itself 
and  two  over  the  stairways  that  give  access  to  the 
landing.  Thus  we  have  eight  spaces  for  the  employ- 
ment of  color  which  may  be  treated  in  pairs,  each 
pair  having  a  fall  of  light  different  from  every 
other  couple.  All,  however,  are  highly  favored  as 
to  daylight,  though  the  differing  positions  with 
regard  to  the  windows  call  for  differing  light- 
problems.  When  these  wall-spaces  are  decorated 
the  authorities  will  have  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  direction  forecast  by  the  architect. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  panels  which  may  be 
left  to  the  next  generation  to  embellish,  that  which 
one  sees  in  twos,  seriatim,  as  one  rises  in  the 
elevator  on  the  Forty-second  Street  side.  On  the 
main,  second  and  third  floors  over  against  the 
elevator  openings  are  two  panels  that  call  for  paint- 
ings for  each  story  after  the  more  important  wall- 
spaces  above  mentioned  have  been  treated.  Thus 
without  moving  from  the  halls  through  which  the 
public  passes  habitually,  and  ignoring  completely 
the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  building,  we  find  a 
score  of  panels  plainly  set  apart  for  tapestries  and 


paintings.  They  are  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the 
great  or  little  master,  in  order  that  he  may  supply 
that  beauty  and  individual  interest  which  raise 
mere  walls  to  the  level  of  works  of  fine  art. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  is  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Public  Library  which  should  be  rescued  from 
the  frigidity  that  assails  the  visitor.  There  should 
be  something  to  greet  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
remind  him  what  sort  of  an  edifice  it  is  that  may 
have  attracted  his  attention  as  he  strolls  along  the 
main  avenue  of  Manhattan. 

Very  suggestive  and  very  full  of  picturesque 
symbolic  scenes  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
writing,  from  the  designs  carved  laboriously  by 
primitive  men  on  wood,  bone  and  stone  down  to  the 
latest  perfection  of  the  printing-press — from  the 
skytale  of  the  Laconians  to  the  linotype  of  Mergen- 
thaler,  the  Pennsylvanian.  Only  a  few  of  the 
salient  inventions  could  be  suggestively  presented, 
but  the  series  of  six  or  eight  tapestries  would  cover 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  ever  since  man 
began  to  entrust  his  ideas  to  something  else  beside 
speech  and  fashion,  something  which  would  convey 
such  thoughts  to  others  without  needing  his 
presence. 

The  entrance  gallery  of  a  great  library  would  be 
an  ideal  place  for  some  such  large  generalizations 
on  the  Story  of  the  Written  Word  as  an  artist  might 
conceive  and  carry  out  in  tapestry,  without  falling 
into  realism  and  losing  the  big  poetic  side  of  the 
problem  in  his  effort  to  be  true  to  historj-.  For 
tapestry  was  not  meant  to  be  the  vehicle  of  history 
or  of  genre  however  Charles  Le  Brun,  van  Orley 
and  later  cartoonists  may  have  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand in  their  day.  It  was  meant  for  the  primitive, 
the  heroic,  the  symbolical,  the  religious  subject,  for 
the  poetic,  mystical,  extravagant.  One  can  conceive 
of  few  excursions  into  the  past  better  suited  to 
tapestry  than  the  field  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  man  gradually  came  to  the  period  when  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  magnificent  fireproof  struc- 
tures in  which  to  accumulate  the  thoughts  of  past 
and  present  authors,  artists  and  inventors.  Into 
these  palaces  do  they  flow — these  products  of  a 
myriad  minds,  leaving  to  the  future  the  task  of 
threshing  the  grain  from  the  straw.  The  Bodleian, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
Public  Library  are  places  where  the  best  and  also 
the  least  output  and  products  of  the  mind  are 
stored.  Should  not  Greater  New  York  repair  this 
neglect?  Can  the  passing  generation  do  too  much  to 
make  beautiful  and  sesthetically  harmonious  our 
well-built  Public  Library? 

Charles  de  Kay 
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THE    INSTITUTES   GREETINGS   TO   RUSSIA 

Addresses   Delivered   at  a   Jleetiiig  of  the   Authors,  Artists  and  Musical  Composers  of  the  United  States 

Under   the   Auspices    of    The    National    Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  to  Offer  Greetings  and 

Congratulations  to  the  Men  of  Letters  and  Artists  of  Russia,  Who  Have  Contributed 

So  Largely  to  the  Emancipation  of  Their  Country.    The  Hudson  Theater 

New  York  City,  Monday  April  23rd,  1917 

ADDRESS   BY   MR.    AUGUSTUS   THOMAS 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 


LADIES  and  Gentlemen: 
,  This  is  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  to  the  writers,  musicians  and  artists 
of  Russia  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  men 
in  the  same  professions  in  America  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  people  in  this  great  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  their  liberty. 

The  meeting  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  an  associa- 
tion formed  under  authority  from  Congress  and 
holding  a  national  charter  granted  by  that  body, 
commissioning  the  Institute  to  the  protection  and 
furtherance  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  this  proposed 
communication  to  our  brethren  in  Russia  falls 
very  properly  within  our  field  of  duty.  The  National 
Institute  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Architects,  Composers,  Painters,  Sculptors  and 
Writers.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  also  members  of 
societies  more  definitely  specialized,  and  their  fel- 
low members  in  these  respective  societies  and 
federations  have  been  asked  to  join  in  this  meeting. 
They  are  represented  by  their  officers  on  this  plat- 
form and  in  this  audience.  A  general  committee  of 
their  representatives  met  with  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  to  formulate  the  address  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion,  will  be  submitted  for 
your  consideration  and  action. 

This  general  committee  arranged  the  program 
for  the  business  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  decided 
to  have  no  music  or  poetry  or  dramatic  selections, 
although  all  were  offered,  as  the  committee  thought 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  enough  to  carry  it 
through.  We  shall  therefore  have  no  entertainment 
except  such  as  the  discriminating  may  draw  from 
the  business  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  will  tell  us  particularly  of  the 
writers,  artists  and  composers  of  Russia  who  have 
kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  her  people  the  faith  that 
has  finally  triumphed.  More  than  any  other  man 
in  America,  Mr.  Kennan  has  personal  knowledge 
of  these  Russian  patriots  and  of  their  great  work 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  will  speak 
upon  the  broader  and  more  basic  factors  behind  this 
peaceful  revolution,  and  of  the  common  ideal  of 
Democracy  that  unites  our  two  peoples.  The  pro- 
priety of  assigning  this  review  to  President  Butler 
is  not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  wide  e.\perience  and 
e.xpression  as  a  publicist  and  a  student  of  national 
and  international  tendencies,  but  because  those 
Russians  who  have  found  refuge  here  from  time  to 
time,  and  those  of  their  children  who  have  shown 
an  inclination  to  the  higher  education,  have  gone 
to  the  great  University  over  which  he  presides. 

The  idea  of  Democracy  which  we  meet  here  to 
encourage  and  uphold  and  strengthen  is  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  that 
fallacy  of  divine  right  grew  up.  Temporary  author- 


ity coupled  with  power  needed  only  the  addition  of 
mendacity  to  make  the  ambition  successful;  and 
when  the  tenure  of  office  was  for  life,  lineal  descent 
seemed  the  logical  succession. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  stir  of  opinion  contrary  to 
the  claim  of  divine  right  followed  the  answer  of 
Him  who  "spoke  as  one  having  authority"  and  who 
replied  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you." 
If  that  were  true,  the  common  man  was  nearer 
the  quoted  source  than  were  those  pretenders  in 
power,  bequeathing  it  through  their  scrofulous  ac- 
colade. The  idea  moved  slowly  at  first,  walking 
upon  sandals  and  circulating  by  parchments  la- 
boriously transcribed,  but  it  moved.  A  seer  of  suffi- 
cient vision,  observing  Gutenberg-fashion  his 
movable  types,  might  have  foretold  the  proclamation 
of  '76,  that  "Governments  draw  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

If  he  could  have  seen  an  old  instrument-maker 
of  Glasgow  thoughtful  over  the  pressure  of  the 
vapor  in  the  boiling  kettle  when  he  put  his  spoon 
over  the  spout ;  could  have  seen  George  Stephenson 
by  the  stationary  engine  in  the  Cornwall  coal  mine, 
.studying  to  give  it  two  driving-wheels  and  rest 
them  upon  rails  with  probable  power  to  propel 
itself  and  perhaps  draw  after  it  a  car;  could  have 
seen  that  miniature  painter  of  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, planning  the  engine  harnessed  to  a  paddle- 
wheel  and  moving  a  boat  on  which  it  should  rest, 
he  could  have  predicted  that  the  horseback  journey 
of  a  week  from  Virginia  to  Philadelphia  would  be 
superseded  by  the  railway  jaunt  of  a  few  hours, 
and  the  ocean  voyage  of  two  months  compressed 
to  the  steam  trip  of  a  week.  And  by  similar  obser- 
vation and  foresight  a  witness  of  Samuel  Morse's 
experiments  with  his  code  of  dots  and  dashes  for 
telegraphic  communication  might  have  prophesied 
this  present   revolution   in   Russia. 

For  centuries  the  world  with  its  continents  and 
seas  had  lain  like  a  sleeping  leviathan,  breathing 
with  its  rhythmic  tides,  until  the  shuttles  of  this 
ever-quickening  communication,  these  nerves  of 
steel  and  electricity  with  faster  and  faster  vibra- 
tion gave  its  great  pachydermatous  bulk  the  vitality 
of  a  galvanized  mongoose. 

The  message  "The  Consent  of  the  Governed"  has 
shaken  the  human  pyramid;  unsettling  and  dis- 
lodging the  thrones  upon  its  slopes,  until  at  last 
there  seems  to  be  only  this  great  base  of  pulsing, 
communicating  hearts,  and  at  the  apex  one  crooked 
sceptre  and   a  blood-stained  crown. 

The  force  in  this  transformation  has  been  an 
idea — 'the  idea  of  Democracy,  and  these  men  of 
America  whose  calling  is  the  expression  of  ideas, 
will,  through  their  representatives  here  to-day, 
address  the  men  of  ideas  in  Russia. 

Beside  Jlr.  Kennan  and  President  Butler  the 
committee  invited  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
who  is  announced  to  head  the  commission  that  our 
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Government  is  sending  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Root  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
City,  and  therefore  sends  a  letter  which  with  your 
permission  I  will  read  to  you. 

April     IT.    Ull". 
My  dear  .Mr.  Thoniiis: 

I  am  xinforfunntc  in  luivinp  to  lie  awiiv  from  New  York 
on  the  ^3rii,  so  thai  1  shall  he  unable  to  iitteml  the  meeting; 
of  the  Institute  that  eveninfr  to  join  in  irreetinp  and  eon- 
pratulation  to  the  writers  and  artists  of  Russia  upon  the 
great  aehicvement  to  whieh  they  have  eontrihuted  so  sipnally. 
They  were  the  voice  of  Russia  durinp  the  lonji  years  in 
ivhieli  the  Russian  ))eo|ile  were  denied  opportunity  for  polit- 
ical expression.  Throiigh  them  were  eommunieated  the 
impulses  of  sympathy  and  hope  whieh  made  tlieir  people 
one  with  all  their  fellows  in  other  lands  who  were  pressinj; 
on  the  development  of  democratic  self-government  and  the 
extirjjation  of  autocrats  and  dynasties.  To  the.sc  men,  whose 
vision  and  lofty  eourage  have  inspired  the  literature  and 
art  of  nu)dern  Russia,  remains  the  task — <'ven  more  critical 
and  exacting — of  guiding  wisely  their  new  free  government. 
The  conduct  of  that  government  has  t)een  admirable  in  its 
wisdom  and  self-restraint.  Yet,  there  will  he  trials.  Turbu- 
lent and  untrained  spirits  within  and  sinister  and  corrupt 
intrigue  from  without  will  encourage  dissension  and  .seek  to 
destroy  the  new  democracy  by  creating  those  divisions  and 


lonlroversirs  whieh  paralyze  power.  I'aint  Iwarts  will  be 
discouraged,  and  even  the  wisest  will  be  often  in  doubt; 
but  the  power  of  democracy  will  prevail.  Russia  will  not 
divide  or  be  led  astray,  because  the  unity  and  stabilitv  of 
a  forward-moving  purpose  will  Ik-  hers.  She  will  not  fight 
her  battle  with  her  own  self  alone.  .She  is  one  of  a  great 
eonipany  of  free  peoples  who  are  giving  the  lie  all  over  the 
world  to  the  false  dogmas  of  autocracy,  and  are  proving 
the  capacity  of  humble  men  to  rule  themselves  with  self- 
control  and  justice  and  respect  for  law,  and  to  maintain 
their  freedom  with  the  power  of  union  tlid  subordination  of 
self.  Russia  will  not  swing  idly  in  an  eddy,  but  will  move 
on  with  the  world  stream,  impelled  by  that  mighty  and 
irresistible  force  which  urges  on  the  development  of  thought 
in  our  time  to  the  destruction  of  all  autocratic  government 
and  the  creation  of  universal  demoeracy.  Happy  men  must 
be  our  brothers,  the  writers  and  artists  of  Russia,  to  have 
lived  to  see  the  light  of  this  wonderful  day,  and  to  grasp 
this  opportimity  for  service! 

I  am  sure  the  Institute  of  .Vrts  and  Letters  in  sending 
to  them  messages  of  eheer  and  hope  will  truly  interpret  the 
feeling  of  all   .\merica. 

With  kind   regards, 

I  am, 

.Mways  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)    ELIHf   ROOT 


ADDRESS    BY    GEORGE    KENNAN 


WE    have   assembled   here    this   afternoon   to 
send  our  greetings   and   congratulations  to 
the  Russian   authors  and  artists  who  have 
lived  to  see  their  country  free,  and  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  those  who  died  in  prison  or  in  exile  in 
order  that  it  might  be  free. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  we 
should  take  such  action  as  that  for  which  this  meet- 
ing was  called.  In  the  first  place,  we  owe  to  the 
authors  and  artists  of  Russia  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  pleasure,  instruction  and  inspiration 
that  their  work  has  given  us.  The  power,  imagina- 
tion and  originality  shown  by  Tolstoy,  Turgenief 
and  Dostoyevsky  in  literature;  by  Makovskj-  and 
Vereshchagin  in  painting;  and  by  Tchaikovsky, 
Rakhmaninof,  Rimski-Korsakof  and  Glinka  in 
music,  are  almost  as  widely  recognized  and  as  heart- 
ily appreciated  in  America  as  they  are  in  Russia. 
In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  intellectual  work- 
ers of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected  in 
Russia  to  the  same  system  of  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic repression  that  has  hampered  or  crippled  pro- 
ductive activity  in  almost  every  field  of  Russian  art. 
Four  members  of  our  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  including  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Frederic  Remington  and  Joseph  Pennell,  have  been 
arrested  or  imprisoned  in  Russia,  or  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  Empire  by  the  Tsar's  police.  At 
least  thirteen  books  by  American  authors  have  been 
put  on  the  Russian  index  expuj-gatorius;  two  have 
been  publicly  burned;  and  parts  of  many  others 
have  been  "caviared,"  or  blacked  out  by  the  Russian 
censors. 

Some  years  ago  the  well-known  American  botan- 
ist and  geologist  Lester  F.  Ward  of  Washington 
published  in  New  York  a  book  entitled  "Dynamic 
Sociology."  It  soon  attracted  attention  in  Russian 
scientific  circles  and  in  the  early  nineties  it  was 
translated  and  printed  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  proof 
sheets  of  the  text,  without  the  title,  were  passed  by 
the  censor  as  unobjectionable;  but  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  whole  edition  was  ready,  the  books 
were  suddenly  seized  by  the  police  and  publicly 
burned.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ward  heard  of  it,  he  wrote 
me  inquiring  "Why  do  you  suppose  they  burned  my 


book?  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  it  to  which 
even  the  most  autocratic  government  could  object." 
I  replied :  "My  dear  Ward :  The  mere  title  of  your 
book  was  enough  to  condemn  it.  Sociology  in 
Russia  is  a  dangerous  enough  subject,  but  'Dynamic 
Sociology,'  which  suggests  a  combination  of  social- 
ism with  dynamite,  would  be  fatal  to  any  book,  even 
if  it  contained  nothing  more  incendiary  than  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

If  Mr.  Ward  had  anticipated,  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  that  it  would  have  to  pass  the  Russian  censor, 
he  might  have  given  it  a  name  that  would  have 
smelled  more  sweet  than  "Dynamic  Sociology";  but 
he  failed  to  realize  that  when  a  Russian  censor 
hasn't  intelligence  enough  to  get  the  drift  of  the 
text,  he  bases  his  judgment  on  the  title. 

The  author  might  well  have  taken  a  hint  from 
the  ingenious  students  of  the  Russian  University 
of  Dorpat.  When  they  found  themselves  disciplined 
and  persecuted  on  account  of  their  liberal  opinions 
by  a  reactionary  German  professor  named  Alex- 
ander Schmidt,  they  published  in  the  Dorpat 
Gazette  an  unsigned  advertisement  reading:  "2nd 
Timothy,  4th,  14th."  If  the  censor  noticed  it  at  all, 
he  probably  thought  that  an\i:hing  from  the  Bible 
must  be  safe.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  look  up  the 
reference  until  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  that  number  of  the 
Gazette  from  the  university  students.  Then  he 
consulted  his  friend  Prof.  Alexander  Schmidt  and 
upon  looking  up  the  text  together  they  found  it  to 
read : 

"Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  harm. 
May  the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works." 

If  Prof.  Ward  had  entitled  his  book:  "^Meditations 
on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Timothy"  instead  of 
"Dynamic  Sociology,"  it  would  probably  have  passed 
the  censor  and  been  recommended  as  a  suitable 
book  for  ecclesiastical  libraries. 

So  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Ward's  "Dynamic  Soci- 
ology" and  my  "Siberia  and  the  Exile  System" 
are  the  only  American  books  that  have  had  the 
honor  of  incineration  in  Ru.ssia:  but  many  other 
American  authors  and  artists,  including  Aldrich, 
Remington,  Pennell,  Bigelow,  E.  S.  Youmans,  John 
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Fiske  and  two  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government,  have  either  come  into  conflict 
with  the  Tsar's  officials,  or  have  had  their  work 
excluded  from  Russian  libraries  and  piagazines.  If 
some  of  them  were  not  thrown  into  prison  or  ban- 
ished to  Siberia,  it  was  only  because  they  were  not 
Russian  subjects.  Had  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  been 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  instead  of  Portsmouth,  a 
single  one  of  his  poems,  namely,  "God  Save  the 
Tsar,"  might  have  cost  him  five  years  of  penal 
servitude.  Dostoyevsky  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
much  less. 

1  do  not  know  that  the  work  of  any  American 
painter  has  been  condemned  in  Russia,  mainly  be- 
cause our  painters  have  never  exhibited  there; 
but  scores  of  cartoons  by  American  artists  have 
been  blacked  out  in  the  American  periodicals  that 
have  happened  to  reach  the  Empire. 

As  for  music,  our  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns  were 
interdicted  there,  and  most  of  our  patriotic  songs 
would  have  been  excluded  or  condemned  on  account 
of  their  incidental  references  to  "liberty"  or 
"freedom."  Both  of  those  words  as  well  as  the 
words  "intelligentsia,"  "liberalism,"  and  "free  citi- 
zen" have  been  stricken  out  a  hundred  times  by 
Russian  censors,  particularly  in  the  provinces.  If 
any  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  sing  a  Russian 
translation  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  or  "My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  in  a  Russian  provincial  town, 
the  singer  would  probably  have  been  stopped  by 
the  police  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse.  There  are 
five  lines  in  one  of  these  songs  and  six  in 
the  other  that  may  be  wholly  unobjectionable  in 
the  land  of  the  free,  but  that  never  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  home  of  the  oppressed.  The  writer 
of  the  lines :  "Our  father's  God  to  Thee,  Author 
of  Liberty"  might  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  for 
blasphemy  had  he  been  a  Russian,  and  the  composer 
of  the  music  would  probably  have  gone  to  jail  as 
an  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact. 

Even  bare  musical  compositions — songs  without 
words — were  often  prohibited  in  Russia  on  account 
of  their  alleged  "pernicious  tendency."  Just  before 
the  present  war  began,  the  Russian  composer  and 
collector  of  folk-songs  V.  N.  Hartveld,  was  forbid- 
den to  give,  in  his  orchestral  concerts,  a  mere  melody 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  convicts  in  Siberia, 
namely,  "The  Leg-fetter  March."  The  music  alone 
with  its  clashing  of  chains,  and  its  weird  buzzing 
of  paper-wrapped  combs,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  Russian  audiences  that  it  was  prohibited  by 
the  censor  in  less  than  a  week  after  its  first  pro- 
duction. 

Among  other  bare  melodies  forbidden  in  Russia 
were  that  of  the  insurgent  folk-song  "On  the  Volga 
there  is  a  Cliff" ;  the  so-called  "Little  Russian  Mar- 
seillaise" and  the  "Funeral  March  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Dead." 

From  these  facts,  which  I  could  multiply  tenfold 
if  there  were  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  literature, 
art  and  music  all  suffered  from  bureaucratic  repres- 
sion in  the  Russia  of  the  old  regime,  and  that  Ameri- 
can authors,  artists  and  composers  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  disabling  conditions  that  paralyzed 
the  activities  of  their  Russian  co-workers.  We  are 
therefore  linked  to  our  Russian  comrades  not  only 
by  common  aims,  emotions  and  aspirations,  but,  to 
some  extent  by  a  common  experience.     Americans 


as  well  as  Russians  have  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Tsar's  police,  and  both  have  suffered  although 
not  equally,  from  that  blight  of  literature,  the 
censorship. 

When  the  Hungarian  patriot  and  orator  Kossuth 
visited  the  United  States  in  1851,  he  said  in  one  of 
his  speeches:  "Yes,  gentlemen,  I  began  my  career 
as  a  journalist.  You,  under  your  happy  institu- 
tions, know  not  the  torment  of  writing  with  hands 
fettered  by  a  censor.  To  sit  at  a  desk  with  a  heart 
full  of  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  a  conscience 
stirred  with  righteous  feeling,  a  mind  animated 
with  convictions  and  principles,  and  a  whole  soul 
warmed  by  a  patriot's  fire; — to  see  before  your  eyes 
the  scissors  of  the  censor,  ready  to  lop  your  ideas, 
maim  your  arguments,  murder  your  thoughts,  and 
render  vain  your  laborious  days  and  sleepless 
nights; — to  know  that  the  people  will  judge  you  not 
by  what  you  have  felt,  thought  or  written,  but  by 
what  the  censor  will  let  you  say; — to  perceive  that 
the  prohibition  has  no  rule  or  limit  except  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  a  man  whose  very  profession 
makes  him  a  coward  and  a  fool; — all  this  is  veritable 
torture.  The  scissors  of  the  censor  suspended  over 
one's  head  are  a  more  tormenting  menace  than  the 
sword  of  Damocles." 

Kossuth  was  describing  the  censorship  of  Austria; 
but  that  of  Russia  was  much  worse,  and  under  such 
conditions  Russian  authors  had  to  live  and  work. 
That  many  of  them  defied  the  censor,  and  paid  for 
their  boldness  with  their  lives,  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise. 

In  expressing  once  to  a  Russian  revolutionist  in 
eastern  Siberia  my  warm  sympathy  with  his  aims 
and  purposes,  I  happened  to  say:  "If  I  had  been 
born  in  Russia,  I  should  now  be  here  with  you  in 
penal  servitude." 

"No,  you  wouldn't"  he  replied. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  I  demanded  resentfully.  "I 
love  liberty  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I'm  as  ready  to 
fight  for  it  as  you  are." 

"That's  true,"  he  replied  quietly.  "It  is  even 
more  than  true;  but  you  wouldn't  now  be  here  with 
me  in  penal  servitude;  you  would  have  been  hanged 
before  you  were  twenty-five." 

If  I  understand  and  estimate  rightly  the  feelings, 
beliefs  and  temper  of  American  authors  and  artists, 
most  of  them,  too,  if  they  had  been  born  in  Russia, 
would  have  escaped  penal  servitude  only  by  being 
hanged  before  they  were  twenty-five. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  long  list  of  intellect- 
ual workers  who  have  been  imprisoned,  exiled  or 
hanged  in  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  If  we  take  only  writers  of  the 
first  and  second  rank.s — men  who  had  a  national  if 
not  a  world-wide  reputation — they  number  seventy- 
eight,  including,  1  historian,  4  scientists  and 
explorers,  5  literary  critics,  10  novelists  and  drama- 
tists, 14  poets  and  26  publicists  and  political  econo- 
mists. 

But  these  are  only  men  who  have  written  books. 
If  we  should  include  editors  of  periodicals  and 
journalistic  leader-writers  of  the  first  and  second 
ranks,  the  number  would  have  to  be  more  than 
doubled.  Among  these  78  imprisoned  or  exiled 
authors  are  men  as  well  known  as  Kostomarof, 
Pushkin,  Lermontof.  Turgenief,  Nekrassof  and 
Dostoyevsky,   as   well   as    Shevcheriko,   the   famous 
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Little  Russian  poet,  Chernishevsky,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Russian  political  economists;  Dahl, 
author  of  the  great  "Dictionary  of  the  Living 
Russian  Tongue" ;  Klements,  geologist,  archaeolo- 
gist and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society;  Potanin,  scientist  and  explorer 
of  Central  Asia;  Muronitsef,  rector  of  the  Moscow 
University  and  afterward  President  of  the  First 
Duma;  Korolenko.  novelist  and  essayist,  several  of 
whose  books  have  been  translated  into  English; 
Prince  Alexander  Kropotkin,  a  talented  astronomer 
who  committed  suicide  in  Siberian  exile;  Prince 
Peter  Kropotkin  his  brother,  army  officer,  scientist 
and  writer  of  the  Russian  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica;  Felix  Volkhovsky  who  translated 
Longfellow's  poems  into  Russian ;  and  finally  the 
Decembrist  poet,  Paul  Ivanovitch  Pestel,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
authors,  and  who  was  finally  hanged,  after  having 
first  been  sentenced  to  death  by  quartering. 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Institute  may 
perhaps  remember  the  poem  that  was  known  in  my 
boyhood  as  "The  Lay  of  Pestel,"  beginning  with 
the  lines: 

"Yes,  the  die  is  cast; 

The  troubled   dream  of  life  is  waning, 
The  gulf  will  soon  be  passed. 

The  soul  immortal  joy  attaining." 

Of  this  galaxy  of  brilliant  writers — 78  authors 
and  scientists  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any 
country — 2  were  hanged;  10  were  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights  and  sent  into  penal  servitude;  25  were 
exiled  to  Siberia,  and  41  were  shut  up  for  various 
terms  in  prisons,  most  of  them  in  solitary  confine- 
ment cells  or  in  the  bomb-proof  casemates  of 
gloomy  fortresses. 

The  two  Decembrist  poets,  Pestel  and  Ryleief, 
were  hanged;  Yakubovitch,  another  poet,  went  in 
leg-fetters  to  the  Nertchinsk  mines;  Dostoyevsky 
spent  four  years  in  the  convict  prison  of  Omsk 
where  he  was  twice  flogged;  Korolenko  was  three 
times  exiled  to  Siberia,  twice  to  the  sub-arctic 
province  of  Yakutsk ;  and  Felix  Volkhovsky,  Russian 
translator  of  Longfellow,  after  spending  six  years 
in  solitary  confinement  in  prisons  and  fortresses, 
lived  eleven  years  in  Siberian  exile  where  he  lost 
his  wife  by  suicide  and  where  all  of  his  children 
died  except  one. 

Such  were  the  perils  which  the  authors  of  Russia 
faced  when  they  engaged  in  a  fight  for  liberty  that 
seemed  at  times  to  be  almost  hopeless. 

Of  the  76  literary  men  imprisoned  or  exiled  in 
Russia  since  the  revolutionary  movement  began,  I 
have  happened  to  know  personally  about  one  quarter. 
During  my  investigation  of  the  exile  system  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  21,  including  1  historian, 
1  writer  on  philosophy  and  morals,  1  university 
professor,  3  novelists,  3  poets,  4  scientists  and  8 
publicists  and  political  economists.  Eighteen  out 
of  the  21  were  or  had  been  in  Siberian  exile  and 
13  of  them  spoke  English.  Of  the  characters  of 
these  21  men  I  can  only  say  that  they  seemed  to  me 
to  represent  the  flower  of  Russian  manhood  and 
culture.  I  should  have  been  proud  of  them  if  they 
had  been  my  brothers  and  I  still  owe  to  the  four 
who  are  living,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  seventeen 
who  are  dead,  every  service  that  a  brother  can 
render. 

The  authors  who  have  had  the  most  influence  on 


the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  are  not  those 
with  whose  works  Americans  are  best  acquainted. 
The  most  prominent  of  them,  perhaps,  were  Hertzen, 
Chernishevsky,  Pisaref,  Michaelofsky,  Lavrof, 
Shchedrin  and  Kropotkin.  Most  of  these  writers, 
however,  were  soon  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Chernishevsky 
was  banished  to  the  province  of  Yakutsk  and  wrote 
no  more;  Hertzen,  Lavrof  and  Kropotkin  were 
driven  abroad;  and  the  rest  were  more  or  less 
effectually  gagged  by  the  censorship. 

Fragments,  however,  of  the  literary  work  of  all  of 
them  were  secretly  hectographed  or  lithographed 
and  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia  I  found 
hectographed  manuscripts  which  had  been  read  and 
passed  on  until  they  were  almost  in  tatters. 

Generally  speaking,  the  literature  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  was  not  a  literature  of 
whole  books.  There  was  no  single  volume  which 
exerted  such  an  influence,  for  example,  as  that  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  or  "The  Impending  Crisis"  in 
the  United  States.  Such  books  could  not  be  printed 
in  any  legal  printing-office  nor  could  they  be  easily 
hidden  by  the  possessor.  Every  political  suspect's 
house  was  liable  to  be  searched  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  a  book  was  difficult  of  concealment  on 
account  of  its  bulk.  For  these  reasons  the  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  was  mainly  carried  on  by  means 
of  pamphlets,  flying  leaflets,  hectographed  fragt- 
ments  of  books,  and  thin-paper  copies  of  revolu- 
tionary journals  smuggled  into  the  Empire  from 
England,  Switzerland  or  France. 

Extraordinary  ingenuity  was  shown  in  the  con- 
cealment of  this  literature,  both  in  transit  and 
after  it  reached  its  destination.  The  Russian 
Government,  at  one  time,  was  compelled  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  importation  of  all  canned  foods 
from  western  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  Russian 
authors,  living  abroad,  were  found  to  be  sending 
thin-paper  leaflets  into  the  Empire  in  weighted  sar- 
dine tins.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  mere  in- 
spection, whether  a  tin  contained  leaflets  or  sardines 
and  if  the  latter,  the  opening  of  the  tin  impaired,  to 
some  extent,  the  usefulness  of  its  contents.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  such  leaflets,  originating 
either  in  Russia  or  abroad,  were  constantly  in 
circulation,  and  when  they  were  found  in  police 
searches,  as  they  often  were,  the  possessors  and  if 
possible  the  authors  were  imprisoned  or  exiled. 

For  many  years  this  propaganda  seemed  to  aff'ect 
very  little  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people; 
but  the  work  of  the  writers  who  were  carrying  it 
on  was  by  no  means  wasted.  The  progress  of  their 
ideas  was  slow,  but  it  never  ceased.  As  Wendell 
Phillips  once  said:  "The  slow  intellectual  movement 
of  the  masses  can  scarcely  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  con- 
stant movement.  It  is  the  shadow  on  the  dial — 
never  still,  but  never  seen  to  move.  It  is  the  tide 
— it  is  the  ocean — gaining  on  the  proudest  bulwarks 
that  human  art  or  strength  can  build.  It  may  be 
defied  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  end  it  always 
triumphs." 

How  completely  it  has  triumphed  in  Russia  we 
now  know,  and  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  send  to 
the  authors  and  artists  who  have  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  triumph  our 
cordial  greetings,  our  hearty  congratulations  and 
our  profound  respect. 
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ADDRESS    BY    NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER 


MR.    PRESIDENT,    Fellow    Members    of    the 
Institute,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  could  wish  that  this  honorable  and 
difficult  task  had  fallen  into  other  hands  than  mine. 
This  story  which  Mr.  Kennan  has  just  recited  out 
of  the  wealth  of  his  experience,  his  observation  and 
his  participation  is  but  one  chapter  in  the  long 
record  of  political  and  civil  crime  that  so  stirs  one's 
blood  and  so  causes  one's  gorge  to  rise  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  this  public  presence,  as  one 
should  speak,  with  restraint  and  yet  with  appro- 
priate feeling  and  appreciation. 

For  myself,  the  events  of  these  last  months  and 
years  are  so  much  the  most  important  happenings 
in  two  thousand  years  of  history  that  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult not  only  to  speak  of  them,  but  to  think  of  them, 
without  constant  use  of  superlatives,  without  those 
comparisons  and  that  emphasis  which  often  destroy 
by  their  very  strength.  And  of  all  these  events,  of 
all  these  happenings,  what  more  stupendous  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  national  giant  that  stretches 
its  huge  limbs  over  a  seventh  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  includes  in  its  population  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  rising  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  free  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  world  at  war, 
with  every  danger  internal  and  e.xternal  threaten- 
ing, and  yet  with  the  sacrifice  of  few'er  lives  than 
Mr.  Kennan's  censor  would  have  sent  to  the  gallows 
or  to  prison  in  a  single  month.  This  is  the  triumph 
of  an  idea !  These  men  of  letters  and  these  artists 
gathered  here,  who  are  devoted  to  the  expression  in 
their  several  media  of  an  idea  and  an  ideal,  are  the 
first  and  the  quickest  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  what  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  is  not  the  framing  of  a  con- 
stitution; none  has  yet  been  drawn.  What  has 
happened  is  not  the  success  of  an  armed  resolution; 
there  has  been  none.  What  has  happened  is  not 
what  happened  at  Whitehall  in  January  1649  or 
what  happened  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in 
January  1793;  for  it  has  not  happened.  What  has 
happened  is  that  an  idea,  slowly  germinating  in  the 
mind  of  a  great  people  who  have  been  set  off  by 
language,  by  religion,  by  custom,  by  barriers  of 
geography  from  a  great  portion  of  the  western 
world,  has  given  birth  to  a  new  political  era  for  that 
people  and  has  moved  the  boundary  between  east 
and  west  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  great  Slavic  nation  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with 
the  west.  It  has  given  expression  to  the  idea  which 
makes  the  west,  the  idea  which  one  day  will  make 
the  newest  west  out  of  the  whole  of  the  immemorial 
east.  That  idea  is  the  product  of  philosophy  and  of 
letters.  That  idea  has  called  into  being  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  poet,  of  the  writer  of  imagina- 
tive prose,  of  the  historian,  of  the  seer,  of  him  who 
works  in  plastic  materials  bending  them  to  spiritual 
and  intellectual  forms.  That  idea  is  the  idea  of 
human  liberty.  There  have  been  attempts — how 
numerous  it  would  be  commonplace  to  mention — to 
hold  it  in  check,  to  keep  it  back;  but  like  a  great, 
all-powerful,  slow-moving,  fateful  glacier  it  has 
come  down  from  its  fastnesses  in  the  human  heart 
and  the  human  soul,  watered  by  the  perpetual  snows 
of  human  aspiration,  until  it  is  conquering,  not  for 
destruction  but  for  fruitfulness,  all  the  green  valleys 
which  lie  spread  out  before  its  path. 


Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  this  world  to-day 
is  the  force  of  a  man  of  letters  who  has  been  dead 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  years;  a  man  whose 
philosophy  w'as  absurd,  whose  knowledge  of  hi.story 
was  negligible,  whose  character  w'as  grotesque, 
whose  contradictions  were  as  numerous  as  his  utter- 
ances. But  the  reason  why  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
put  force  and  life  into  the  American,  the  French 
and  the  Russian  revolutions  was  that  with  all  his 
limitations,  with  all  his  oddities,  he  preached  the 
gospel  of  human  liberty  in  ways  that  ordinary  men 
and  women  could  read  and  understand.  If  one 
looks  back  across  these  troubled  generations  that 
lie  between  him  and  us  we  must  forgive  him  for 
his  faults,  for  his  absurdities,  for  his  crudities, 
and  take  note  only  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  which 
he  was  moved  to  put  into  so  many  different  literary 
forms  had  about  it  such  power,  such  charm,  such 
immortality,  that  it  is  carrying  his  name  at  this 
moment  round  the  earth  as  one  of  the  effective 
makers  and  shapers  of  this  spiritual  rebirth  of  the 
Slavic  people.  Rousseau  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
we  celebrate  this  far-off  genius  in  this  last  act, 
this  latest  expression  of  the  current  of  thought 
which  he  did  so  much  to  direct — for  he  had  not 
originality  enough  to  invent  or  to  discover  it.  He 
had  simply  the  power  to  make  it  take  hold  of  men 
and  women  of  different  speech,  of  different  lands, 
of  different  race,  of  different  traditions. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world's  interest  has 
shifted,  and  we  now  see  as  we  could  not  see  a  year 
ago  the  real  meaning  of  the  great  military  struggle 
that  is  engaging  the  manhood  and  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  As  a  .struggle  between  autocracy  and  liberty 
it  was  anomalous,  so  long  as  the  czar  and  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  liberty ; 
but  now  that  his  people  have  thrown  off  the  domino 
which  they  have  worn  for  three  hundred  years,  they 
stand  out  in  their  true  uniform  as  another  strug- 
gling democratic  people,  marching  upward  toward 
the  light. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  our  history  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  our  enthusiasm  outrun  our  Judg- 
ment. A  great  thing  is  happening  but  it  has  only 
just  begun  to  happen;  and  there  are  many  obstacles, 
many  difficulties,  many  possibilities  of  error  and 
delay  in  the  path.  See  how  long  it  has  taken  the 
English-speaking  peoples  to  build  their  institutions 
and  how  anxious  they  still  are  to  improve  them ! 
See  how  long  it  took  France,  even  after  her  revolu- 
tion had  begun,  to  establish  on  firm  foundation  and 
with  common  consent  a  Third  Republic  that  was  safe 
from  internal  corruption  and  damage!  We  must  not 
expect  Russia  to  do  at  once  what  it  has  taken  En- 
gland, America  and  France  generations  and  even 
centuries  to  accomplish.  The  very  autocracy  under 
which  they  have  lived  has  deprived  them  of  much 
of  the  stimulus  and  the  material  for  swift  institu- 
tion-building; yet  they  have  come  late  and  they  so 
have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  errors 
as  well  as  of  the  successes  of  those  of  us  who  have 
gone  before. 

One  lesson  they  will  learn  if  they  look  us  straight 
in  the  face,  if  they  look  England  and  France  and 
America  straight  in  the  face,  and  that  is  that  liberty 
does  not  mean  license  but  discipline.  Liberty  means 
self-discipline;  it  means  reaching  out  with  the  hand 
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of  history  and  the  hand  of  philosophy  and  the  hand 
of  observation  and  taking  into  oneself  and  making 
one's  own  those  principles  of  conduct,  personal  and 
political,  those  forms  of  organization  civic  and 
social,  which  history  justifies  and  which  the  con- 
science of  mankind  approves.  That  is  self-dis- 
cipline; the  self-discipline  of  an  individual  and  the 
self-discipline  of  a  nation.  No  nation,  old  or  young, 
Latin  or  Slav,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton,  will  ever  be 
free  until  it  di.scipline.s  itself.  To  insist  upon  that 
fact.  Mr.  President,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  service 
we  can  render  our  newly  emancipated  friends  across 
the  sea  and  across  the  warring  lands  that  lie  be- 
tween. 

When  we  welcome  them  to  the  sisterhood  of  free 
self-governing  nations,  let  us  not  welcome  them 
without  some  fair  warning  as  to  our  difficulties 
and  problems;  without  some  suggestion  as  to  the 
obstacles  that  lie  in  their  path,  that  they  may  not 
make  the  mistake  that  some  have  made  who  have 
gone  before  in  thinking  that  a  revolution  is  effected 
by  a  single  turn  of  the  human  wheel. 

When  the  present  revolutionary  movement  took 
its  rise  w'ith  the  general  strike  and  the  massacres 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  an  American 
observer  journeyed  to  Russia  to  take  note  of  the 
happenings.  In  a  conversation  with  Tolstoy  he 
said  that  he  had  come  to  remain  a  year  or  two  to 
study  the  Russian  revolution.  Tolstoy  said  "Come 
prepared  to  stay  for  fifty  years."  Tolstoy  was 
right.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
public  movement  which  follows  upon  a  hundred 
years  or  more  of  a  preparation  which  we  in  the 
western   world    have   not   fully    understood. 

The  village  community  life  of  the  Russian  people 
has  long  given  training — excellent,  admirable 
training — in  the  affairs  of  government  and  domes- 
tic economy  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
peasants  with  whom  reading  and  writing  are  arts 
yet  to  be  acquired.  The  Zemstvos,  called  into  exis- 
tence fifty  years  ago,  have  grown  in  experience  and 
authority  until  as  provincial  assemblies  they  have 
taken  on  some  of  the  attributes  of  an  American 
State  Legislature.  During  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  they  have  been  the  most  effective  single 
instrument  in  equipping  the  Russian  people  to 
carry  on  the  war.  not  only  in  a  military  but  in  an 
economic  sense.  There  again,  thousands  and  ten 
of  thousands  of  peasants  have  been  trained  in 
habits  of  cooperation,  in  methods  of  government, 
in  methods  of  accomplishing  public  ends  through 
public  acts,  all  of  which  are  strangely  different 
from  passing  resolutions  and  issuing  manifestoes. 
And  so  when  the  time  came  and  the  domino  could 
be  thrown  aside,  it  was  not  to  a  wholly  untrained 
and  unfamiliar  people  that  this  opportunity  for 
self-government  came.  It  was  rather  to  a  people 
already  partially  tutored  in  government  and  to  one 
who.se  members  had  long,  long  been  thinking  hard 
about  government.  If  that  under  which  they  lived 
was  government,  what  could  governments  be  for? 

Can  you  wholly  fail  to  understand  the  men  who 
could  only  answer  Mr.  Kennan's  category  of  crime 
by  violence?  Among  one  hundred  and  .seventy 
millions  of  people  is  it  strange  that  there  were  some 
who  could  not  wait?      Is  it  .strange  that  there  were 


some  who  could  not  control  their  passions  and  wh  >, 
stirred  to  the  deepest  resentment  by  what  they  saw 
and  felt  and  suffered,  gave  way,  human  like,  to 
those  passions  which  could  only  aggravate  although 
intended  to  cure?  It  is  not  strange.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  human  nature  cannot  resist 
temptation,  and  that  point  was  reached,  long  ago 
reached,  in  the  autocracy  of  Russia. 

And  now  I  repeat:  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
world's  interest  has  changed.  We  follow  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  the  daily,  almost  the  hourly,  move- 
ment of  those  magnificent  armies  that  are  standing 
between  the  American  people  and  their  foes  on  the 
western  front  in  Europe.  But  the  future  of  the 
new  Europe,  perhaps  the  future  of  humanity,  while 
we  sit  here,  is  being  worked  out  to-day  on  the 
unfamiliar  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Volga  and  the 
Vistula.  If  Russia  holds  firm,  if  her  new-found 
political  consciousness  and  her  new-found  political 
power  stand  the  storms  from  within  and  without 
to  which  they  certainly  are  exposed,  the  successful 
end  of  this  war  for  liberty  is  in  measurable  sight. 
But  if  Russia  gives  way  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  continent  is  open  to  those  who  hold  other 
views  and  have  other  aims  than  ours,  this  war  may 
last  till  every  head  in  this  hall  is  gray.  On  Russia, 
on  free  Russia,  on  democratic  Russia,  now  depends 
the  early  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  war. 

Must  we  not  then,  men  of  letters,  artists,  citizens, 
hasten  to  the  highest  mountain  top  and  call  out  our 
greeting  across  land  and  sea  to  those  who  would 
stand  with  us  for  this  common-sense?  Should  we 
not  hasten  to  call  out  to  them  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  help  and  warning,  and  to  say  "We  under- 
stand what  you  have  been  through ;  we  know  what 
the  past  has  been.  Stand  firm,  and  help  us  to  make 
a  new  future  that  will  be  a  new  future  for  the 
United  States  as  well  as  a  new  future  for  Russia." 

Years  ago,  in  a  striking  statement  Count  Maura- 
tieff  said,  Russia  is  coming  to  bear  upon  her  should- 
ers the  new  age.  "We  are  coming"  this  is  his 
phrase,  "to  relieve  the  tired  men."  The  Latins 
have  had  their  great  era;  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
had  their  great  era ;  the  Teutons  have  had  their 
great  era ;  and  now  the  Slav  emerges  into  the  full 
view  of  modern  history  and  into  participation  with 
it,  to  relieve  the  tired  men.  The  Slav  is  going  to 
come  with  all  his  unknown  potentiality,  with  all  his 
amazing  differences  from  what  have  hitherto  been 
the  w-estern  peoples.  The  Slav  is  going  to  come, 
bound  to  the  west  by  this  new  social  and  political 
ideal  and  by  this  possession  of  new  social  and  polit- 
ical power. 

Long  ago,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  Gogol 
looking  out  on  his  land  cried  "Whither  art  thou 
speeding,  my  Russia?"  Now  we  think  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Whither  art  thou  tending, 
Russia?  Tending  toward  those  high  places  that 
are  in  possession  of  those  human  spirits  who  love 
liberty,  who  love  justice,  who  preach  and  who  prac- 
tice righteousness!  and  who,  with  all  their  faults 
and  stumblings  and  imperfections  will  labor  for 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day  when  this  earth  shall 
be  a  better  place  to  live  in  because  men  are  all  free 
and  just  together!  That  is  whither  Gogol's  Russia 
is  speeding. 
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TOWN  AND   COUNTRY 
EMBELLISHMENT 


ALTAR    AND    BALDACCHINO   OF    THE    NEW 
CATHEDRAL    AT   ST.    LOUIS 


IMiyes  2ti\   mid  2()2) 


THE  new  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  on 
Lindell  Boulevard,  designed  in  the  Byzantine 
style  by  the  architects  Barnett,  Haynes  & 
Barnett  of  St.  Louis,  is  certainly  a  grandiose  con- 
struction with  an  interior  full  of  beauty.  We  wish 
to  congratulate  the  church  authorities  for  having 
given  their  city  a  perpetual  and  inspiring  feast  for 
the  eyes  such  as  will  command  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful  and  the  admiration  of  all  others  who  see  it. 
We  illustrate  in  this  issue  the  altar  and  baldacchino 
which  were  carried  out  by  the  Gorham  Company  of 
New  York — with  what  degree  of  success  the  public 
must  judge. 

This  noble  structure  is  built  of  some  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  the  richest  marbles  and  mosaics.  The 
floor  upon  which  the  altar  stands  is  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  circular  in  form,  thirty- 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  entirely  of  marble  inlay. 
A  very  adaptable  design  is  carried  out  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  varicolored  stones. 

In  the  center  of  this  floor  stands  the  Altar,  of 
light  Sienna  marble,  richly  carved  and  inlaid  with 
colored  stones  and  mosaics;  these  reach  a  climax 
of  intensity  and  richness  round  the  Tabernacle 
Door,  which  is  of  burnished  gold  inlaid  with  mother 
of  pearl  and  lapis  lazuli  and  encrusted  with  ame- 
thysts, topazes,  cry.stals  and  other  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones.  At  each  side  of  the  altar,  a 
kneeling  angel  in  white  marble  on  a  pedestal  con- 
veys the  idea  of  perpetual  adoration.  In  the  front 
of  the  retable  four  panels  contain  decorative  por- 
traits of  the  four  Latin  fathers.  Saints  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  executed  in  mosaic. 
The  Baldacchino  or  canopy  over  the  altar,  like 
those  erected  in  some  of  the  great  medieval  cathe- 
drals of  Europe,  favored  by  the  immensity  of  its 
proportions,  is  here  carried  out  with  equal  grandeur. 
It  towers  sixty  feet  and  is  supported  by  fourteen 
monolithic  columns.  These  are  of  Sienna,  Verona, 
Breccia,  Violetta  and  Alps-green  marbles,  quarried 
in  that  part  of  the  earth  where  their  respective 
varieties  can  be  found  and  .shipped  to  St.  Louis  in 
one  piece.      They   are  symbolically    arranged.      In 


fact,  each  part  of  this  structure  has  been  designed 
with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  symbolism  of  its 
function  and  a  more  detailed  scrutiny  reveals  an 
intricate  and  profu.se  exploitation  of  Christian 
iconography.  For  instance,  the  columns  supporting 
the  main  structure  have  been  fixed  to  ten  in  number, 
which  is  considered  by  most  authorities  as  the 
Number  of  Perfection.  The  four  remaining  columns 
under  the  side  wings,  directly  beneath  the  large 
statues  of  the  four  Evangelists,  are  .symbolic  of  the 
four  Gospels.  In  the  capitals  of  these  are  carved 
the  respective  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
superstructure,  which  changes  in  form  or  plan  as  it 
rises  upward,  being  first  square,  then  octagonal  and 
finally  round  to  receive  the  surmounting  dome,  is  of 
Trani  marble,  the  warm  cream-gray  tone  of  which 
blends  beautifully  with  the  marble  and  mosaic  in- 
serts, and  the  outer  dome,  which  is  entirely  carried 
out  in  Venetian  gold  and  colored  mosaics. 

Under  the  rood  arch  and  back  of  the  altar,  form- 
ing a  fitting  background  for  it,  looms  a  large  orna- 
mental bronze  cross,  upon  which  hangs  a  life-size 
figure  of  the  Savior  in  white  marble.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  complete  this  Calvary 
group,  which  is  supported  by  a  Sienna  marble  pedes- 
tal, decorated  with  mosaic  ornament.  The  whole 
work  has  been  most  happily  adapted  to  its  position. 
It  is  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  as  also 
is  the  Cathedral  itself,  and  upon  closer  observation 
may  be  found  to  echo  many  of  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions of  this  edifice.  The  workmanship  of  both  the 
mosaic  and  carving  is  of  true  Byzantine  character, 
but  avoids  such  crudities  in  drawing  and  workman- 
ship as  were  incident  to  the  limited  abilities  of  the 
early  Byzantine  workmen.  In  distribution  of  color, 
refinement  of  proportions  and  general  massing  it 
can  well  be  said  to  rival  the  great  works  on  the 
European  continent,  and  probably  even  realize  the 
dream  of  the  architect  George  Barnett,  who  ade- 
(luately  expressed  his  majestic  conception  when  he 
exclaimed  "I  want  this  to  be  an  Emperor's  tribute 
to  God!" 
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SOMETHING    MORE    ACCOMPLISHED 


IN  the  November  issue  we  attacked  the  water- 
tank-upon-the-houses  nuisance  and  showed  what 
a  Stygian  ugliness  it  distributes  all  over  New 
York  City,  spoiling  the  view  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion one  may  turn  one's  eyes,  and  proving  to  what 
extent  citizens  have  become  spiritually  blunted.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  do  not  prefer  beauty  to 
ugliness,  though  sometimes  we  are  exasperated 
enough  to  think  so.  but  we  do  mean  that  they  have 
become  so  dulled  that  they  arc  indifferent  to  ugli- 
ness to  an  extent  that  to  a  Parisian,  at  least,  is 
shocking.  They  are  even  blind  to  the  fact  that  all 
real  property  w^ould  rise  in  value,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  counterbalancing  the  expense, 
if  these  tanks  were  encased  in  some  kind  of  beauti- 
ful architectural  case,  serving  to  give  a  tower-like 
finish  to  the  building.  There  are  enough  examples 
of  this  in  the  city  to  prove  our  contention. 

There  is  the  Charles  Building  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  43rd  Street,  the  Heckscher  Building  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  others.  WTiich  building  will  be  the  next 
to  be  thus  intelligently  treated? 

Now  comes  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  110 
West  40th  Street,  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Hodgdon  as  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Art  Com- 
mittee to  attack  the  same  nuisance.  In  its  leaflet 
No.  1  which  is  here  reproduced  we  present  this 
excellent  effort. 

This  is  a  remarkably  effective  object  lesson.  It 
shows  at  what  small  expense  an  ugly  horror  may 
be  transformed  into  an  object  of  beauty,  beside  pro- 
tecting the  tank  and  improving  the  roof.  The 
active  women  of  this  League  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated and  hope  expressed  that  they  will  succeed  in 
bringing  home  to  all  women  of  the  city  and  of 
the  land  this  truth:  that  it  is  woman's  chief  busi- 
ness to  watch  over  the  beautifying  of  the  home, 
both  the  individual  home  and  the  general  home, 
which  is  the  city.  That  this  is  the  best  kind  of 
"politics"  they  can  engage  in,  a  kind  which  will 
have  the  most  far-reaching  influence  in  increasing 
the  power  of  women  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
can  best  exert  their  power,  namely:  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  life  for  all,  but  above  all 
for  women  as  a  class. 

We  most  heartily  commend  to  our  citizens  the 
efforts  of  the  League  and  promise  them  our  support 
in  every  aesthetic  movement  they  may  inaugurate. 


Beauty  and  the  Beasl 


p:i      '■■ 


A  roof  water-tank  concealed  by  an  ornamen- 
tal tower,  and  one  on  an  adjoining  building 
unconcealed — a  blot  on  the  landscape.  ^  by  do 
we  tolerate  them  ? 

"A  chief  duty  of  the  good  citizen  is  to  be 
angry  when  anger  is  called  for,  and  to  ex- 
press his  anger  by  deeds.'' 


THE    MADONNA    AND   THE    FAUN 


By  Margretta  Scott 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  small  village 
which  clung  to  a  great  forest  like  a  child 
holding  to  its  mother's  skirt.  And  in  that 
village,  as  near  to  the  forest  as  .she  could  get  with- 
out being  in  it,  lived  a  young  widow  who  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  Madonna. 

The  villagers  said  that  .she  looked  just  like  the 


picture  of  the  Mother  of  God  that  hung  in  the 
church,  even  to  the  soft  blue  dress  she  wore  and  the 
baby  she  carried  in  her  arms. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  young  widow  who  was 
called  the  Madonna  would  sit  outside  her  cottage 
door  with  her  baby  on  her  lap.  Sometimes  she 
would  sing  to  him  and  sometimes  she  would  kiss 
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him,  and  sometimes  she  would  put  her  cheek  against 
his  little  round  head  and  smile  away  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

And  when  she  did  that  the  faun  liked  her  best. 
The  faun  lived  right  next  to  her  in  the  woods,  and 
without  her  knowing  it  he  often  watched  her.  Things 
had  come  to  such  a  state  with  him,  that  was  all  he 
enjoyed  doing. 

One  day  he  came  from  behind  a  tree  and  spoke 
to  her.  His  voice  startled  the  Madonna.  She  had 
thought  that  she  and  the  baby  were  alone — she 
didn't  even  know  that  she  had  a  neighbor.  And 
when  she  looked  at  him  she  was  all  the  more  startled. 
He  was  beautiful  but  alarming.  His  body  was 
covered  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees  with  the 
spotted  skin  of  some  animal  of  the  woods.  His 
eyes  were  brown,  with  little  red  glints  in  them,  and 
slanted  upwards  at  the  corners.  His  mouth  was 
red  and  full,  and  as  his  lips  were  always  parted,  one 
could  see  his  small  white  teeth. 

After  the  Madonna  had  got  used  to  his  looks  she 
smiled  at  him,  but  he,  instead  of  smiling  back, 
laughed.  And  his  laughter  sounded  like  the  water 
trying  to  catch  and  hold  the  sun. 

The  baby  held  out  his  arms  to  him  and  laughed, 
too.  The  faun  took  him  and  threw  him  into  the 
air  and  caught  him,  while  the  Madonna  watched 
them,  half  fearful  and  half  pleased.  Then  the  faun 
shouted  aloud  and  ran  in  and  out  through  the  trees, 
the  shadow  of  the  leaves  flecking  his  bare  arms  and 
legs  and  the  baby's  white  dress. 

And  the  baby  was  so  happy  and  forgot  her  so 
completely  that  the  Madonna  grew  jealous  and  took 
him  back  again.  The  faun  gave  her  a  quick  look 
out  of  his  slanting  eyes  and  without  a  word  van- 
ished into  the  forest. 

Each  day  he  came,  and  each  day  he  played  with 
the  baby.  And  once  she  asked  him  "Why  do  you 
come?  Is  it  to  see  him?"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
child. 

The  faun  answered  "I  come  because  you  are 
beautiful." 

And  the  Madonna  was  silent.  The  faun  walked 
over  to  a  rose  bush  that  grew  near  the  cottage  and, 
picking  a  white  bloom,  handed  it  to  her. 

"You  are  like  this  to  me." 

Before  she  could  take  the  flower  the  baby  clutched 
it  with  eager  hands,  and  tore  it  into  small  white  bits 
that  floated  to  the  ground.  The  faun  laughed  and 
plucked  another  bloom,  and  held  it  far  above  the 
baljy's  head  and,  when  the  mother  took  it,  her  hand 
touched  his  hand,  and  .she  saw  the  blood  mount  to 
his  face,  and  suddenly  .she  shivered. 

Then  the  Madonna  said  "You  come  because  I  am 
beautiful.  Is  that  the  only  reason?"  and  her  voice 
was  wistful. 

And  the  faun  answered  "No,  it  is  not  the  only 
reason.  All  the  women  in  the  woods  are  beautiful, 
but  they  have  not  the  clear,  cool  look  in  your  eyes, 
nor  your  quiet  smile,  nor  your  healing  hand.  Those 
things  I  love  more  than  your  beauty,  for  I  do  not 
understand  them."  His  eyes  rested  on  her  ques- 
tioningly.    "Why  do  you  let  me  come?" 


And  the  Madonna  answered  "You,  too,  are  beauti- 
ful; but  it  is  because  you  are  gay  and  alive,  and  your 
laughter  terrifies  my  soul  and  makes  my  heart  beat 
fast — that  is  why  I  let  you  come.  Those  things  are 
more  to  me  than  your  beauty,  for  1  do  not  under- 
stand them." 

The  faun  put  back  his  head  and  laughed,  and  held 
out  his  arms  to  her. 

"I  love  you"  he  said. 

And  the  Madonna  whispered  "I  am  afraid"  and 
laid  her  hot  cheek  against  the  baby's  cool  one. 

The  faun  knelt  at  her  feet  and  buried  his  face 
in  her  soft  blue  dress.  The  Madonna  felt  that  every- 
thing in  the  woods  had  stopped  growing  and  that 
her  heart  would  never  beat  again.  Then  a  bird  sang, 
and  the  faun  looked  up  at  her  wonderingly. 

For  a  moment  her  hand  rested  on  his  head ;  then 
she  unclasped  a  thin  gold  chain  from  round  her 
neck  where  hung  a  little  wooden  cross  and  fastened 
it  round  the  neck  of  the  faun.  While  he  felt  the 
touch  of  her  hands  he  knelt  there  passively,  but 
when  they  were  folded  back  in  her  lap  he  leaped  to 
his  feet,  and  she  saw  that  his  face  was  white. 

The  ne.xt  day  she  saw  him  coming  slowly  through 
the  woods,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  When  he  stood 
before  her  she  asked  "What  is  it?"  and  her  heart 
sank. 

The  faun's  hands  clutched  at  the  cross. 

"It  is  this"  he  said. 

The  Madonna  gave  a  little  hurt  cry  and  the  faun 
hung  his  head.  After  a  silence  the  Madonna  said 
"Give  it  back  to  me.  It  hangs  heavy  on  your  neck 
because  you  have  not  the  faith,  and  the  love  that 
goes  with  faith.  I  should  not  have  given  it  to  you 
until  you  asked  for  it — then  it  will  help  you.  Until 
you  come  and  ask  for  it  I  cannot  see  you." 

And  the  faun  said  "You  do  not  love  me?" 

The  Madonna  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
the  tears  ran  through  her  fingers. 

"I  love  you  so  much  that  I  cannot  see  you  and  not 
lose  the  things  that  you  love  best." 

And  the  faun  knew  that  she  meant  the  clear,  cool 
look  in  her  eyes,  her  quiet  smile  and  her  healing 
hands.  He  put  those  two  hands  to  his  face  and  they 
trembled. 

"Every  day  I  shall  go  to  the  church  and  pray  that 
you  may  come  back  to  ask  me  for  my  cross." 

The  faun  answered  "Yes,  pray.  For  when  you 
pray  you  will  have  to  think  of  me — but  I  shall  never 
come." 

Then  the  lips  of  the  faun  and  the  lips  of  the 
Madonna  met.  And  the  Madonna  could  not  stand 
the  look  in  the  faun's  eyes.  Holding  her  baby  close 
to  her  she  left  him  and  went  into  the  cottage  and 
closed  the  door.  From  the  window  she  saw  him  go 
slowly  away  into  the  forest.  Her  eyes  ached  from 
straining  after  him. 

Every  day  she  went  to  the  church  and  prayed,  but 
she  knew  that  he  would  never  come.  And  she  also 
knew,  because  she  was  a  woman,  that  he  loved  her 
because  she  was  a  Madonna,  and  she  loved  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  faun. 

Margretta  Scott 
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THE    AESTHETIC   IDEAL 

I'.v  Vr.  Kousskl-Despierrks 
Translated  from  the  French 

THE    /ESTHETIC   EDUCATION 
BOOK   I!    CHAPTER   W     Continuod 


EDUCATION  it  is  that  realizes  the  moral  ami 
social  hopes  of  all  philosophy.  So  many 
philosophies,  so  many  systems  of  education. 
The  liberty  of  the  Ideal  implies  an  independence 
of  rules  of  education  and  teaching.  A  common  ideal 
would  not  exclude  even  diverse  and  concomitant 
methods.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  believe  that  a 
uniform  way  of  teaching  would  be  desirable.  The 
statement  of  Renan  who  considered  it  like  "an  im- 
bruting  machine" is  cruel  and  unjust;  in  fact  it  would 
not  profit  any  doctrine,  any  party,  because  it  would 
not  represent  anything  but  a  changing  majority, 
and  this  would  be  a  menace  to  every  one.  ]\Iinds  which 
are  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  evolution  and  of 
what  they  call  progress  can  not  fail  to  desire  a 
diversity  of  educational  rules,  so  favorable  to  social 
movement.  The  complexity  and  growing  speciali- 
zation of  functions  in  modern  life  make  very  neces- 
sary this  multiplicity  in  methods  of  instruction.  It 
is  to  the  liberty  of  the  mind  that  humanity  owes  the 
upward  spring  of  science  and  the  splendor  of  art. 
No  less  than  the  depth  of  science  does  their  variety 
interest  directly  the  grandeur  of  a  nation,  since  the 
latter  has  need  of  capable  minds  in  all  the  branches 
of  social  activity.  Liberty  is  the  grand  regulator 
of  the-  functions  of  instruction,  because  it  knows 
how  to  bend  everything  to  the  exactions  of  society. 
But  can  education,  without  danger  to  the  social 
order  and  national  existence  be  abandoned  to  these 
differing  directions?  An  absolute  liberty  of  educa- 
tion probably  will  never  be  recognized:  in  fact,  no 
society  could  admit  an  education  destructive  of  the 
social  order.  In  the  actual  conditions  of  the  world 
liberty  suffers  still  very  important  restrictions;  the 
upholding  of  national  unity  is  based  upon  a  com- 
munity of  traditions,  doctrines  and  hopes  which 
constitute  the  very  groundwork  of  all  education, 
for  which,  without  any  doubt,  the  state  has  a  duty 
to  indicate  the  elements  and  superintend  the  distri- 
bution among  the  people.  The  very  delicate  task  of 
the  legislator  is  to  apportion  the  minimum  of 
restrictions  which  interest  in  the  public  welfare  may 
impose  upon  the  principle  of  liberty. 

So  there  exists,  then,  a  common  ground  for  all 
the  systems  of  instruction.  It  constitutes  one  por- 
tion of  the  mass  of  moral  education.  Social  and 
civic  duties,  in  fact,  count  among  the  number  of 
moral  elements  in  education.  Also  they  dominate 
the  problem  of  instruction.  Education  and  instruc- 
tion, however  different  they  may  be  in  principle, 
are  not  inseparable  in  practical  life.  We  educate 
while  instructing  and  the  most  solid  knowledge  is 
not  that  which  is  drawn  from  books.  Education  and 
instruction  are  like  the  groundwork  and  the  form  of 
a  soul  turned  over  to  educators.  Knowledge  is  only 
an  embellishment;  whatever  Bacon  may  say,  the 
individual  is  not  valuable  "because  he  knows."  All 
his  value  lies  in  his  character,  his  will,  his  morality, 
his  ideal;  and  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  these  same 
elements  that  distinguish  his  personality  and  con- 
stitute his  very  being. 


It  is  to  this  ideal  of  the  individual  and  social  life 
that  methods  of  education  and  instruction  belong. 
Political  and  economical  conceptions,  therefore, 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  choice  of 
these  methods;  but  in  return  a  given  system  of 
education  implies  a  renovated  society  and  is  the 
postulate  which  we  may  1)6  allowed  to  admit  for  the 
sake  of  clarity  in  this  chapter. 

The  goal  is,  to  form  a  perfect  man,  an  irreproach- 
able citizen,  an  intelligent  co-worker,  instructed  and 
zealous  for  social  work,  a  moral,  healthy  and  happy 
being. 

The  first  task  of  the  educator  would  be  to  fashion 
the  soul  confided  to  him,  to  put  in  it  love  of  the 
beautiful,  energy  for  good,  will  and  ideal — in  a 
word,  to  make  an  honest  and  fine  man  of  the 
creature  of  wax  that  is  the  child. 

The  second  has  for  its  object  the  body,  which  must 
be  rendered  robust,  flexible  and  beautiful,  in  order 
that  the  mind  should  be  vigorous  and  the  will  power- 
ful. 

Next,  the  educator  will  emplo.v  himself  in  pre- 
paring the  child  to  be  a  citizen.  He  will  teach  him 
the  necessity  of  social  discipline  along  with  respect 
for  all  the  liberties. 

Then,  he  ought  to  put  in  his  hands  an  instrument 
of  production,  in  order  to  assure  to  him  the  means 
necessary  to  life  and  make  a  useful  co-worker  in 
society;  and  that  would  include  instruction  in 
several  trades;  for  if  the  needs  of  the  individual 
are  changing,  the  social  exactions  are  also  mobile 
and  no  one  should  run  the  risk  of  becoming  useless 
or  knowing  not  how  to  gain  one's  bread. 

When  he  has  thus  prepared  the  child  for  life,  the 
educator  has  not  finished  his  role — man  has  need  of 
joy  and  pleasure.  In  our  society  the  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals  have  no  other  employment  for 
their  leisure  than  cards,  restaurants  or  melancholy 
debauches.  But  some  day  or  other  the  industrial 
madness  must  be  appeased;  then  man  will  have 
longer  leisure  for  enjoyment;  and  this  leisure  it  is 
the  province  of  art  to  fill  and  charm.  So  that  educa- 
tion has  for  its  last  task  the  procuring  to  each 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  more  moral 
and  happy,  one  of  those  pleasurable  arts  which 
sweeten  the  slow  hours  of  rest,  the  enjoyments 
afforded  by  which  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The 
Greeks  loved  dances,  artistic  games  in  the  theatres 
and  open  gymnasia,  and  on  public  squares.  A  cold 
climate  suggests,  along  with  games  and  dances  in 
the  open  air,  those  arts  that  form  the  charm  of  the 
hearth  and  group  together  a  number  of  performers 
in  great  halls. 

Let  us  not  hesitate  to  say:  our  traditional 
methods  of  in.struction  and  education  must  be 
radically  abolished  and  replaced.  But  do  we  really 
possess  such  a  thing  as  system  of  education?  Can  we 
employ  the  words  "method"  and  "education"  with 
regard  to  a  rule  of  compression  and  constant  terror? 
Our  school  establishments  are  ruled  like  barracks — 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  idea  of  educa- 
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tion  than  constraint!  At  bottom  education  does  not 
signify  anything  else  but  persuasion.  Our  system 
of  instruction  is  no  whit  better.  Does  this  system 
suppose  that  childhood  is  reasonable  and  that  one 
should  taltc  reason  to  it?  or  on  the  contrary,  that 
reason  is  so  widely  alien  to  childhood  that  one  can 
not  begin  too  early  to  teach  it  how  to  reason? 
Reason  is  all  rationalistic,  critical,  syllogistic.  The 
child  himself  is  all  sentiment,  imagination,  enthu- 
siasm. Now  this  child  nature  is  unknown,  and  only 
suspected  in  order  to  combat  it.  All  this  sap  of 
youth  is  pushed  back.  Our  children  are  poor  plants 
whose  sprouts  people  pinch  off  under  the  pretext 
of  making  men  more  robust ;  they  can  not  breathe, 
leaf-out  or  flower. 

Another  mistake:  memories  are  crammed  up  with 
facts ;  they  can  not  hold  these  facts,  and  so  get  rid 
of  them. 

Still  another  mistake:  we  give  a  general  and 
uniform  instruction  for  far  too  long  a  period,  and 
thus  certain  avocations  are  encumbered  without 
measure,  while  others,  not  less  useful,  are  full  of 
blanks  and  call  in  vain  for  intelligent  workers. 

But  the  universal  error  and  the  heaviest  in  school 
methods  is  the  absolute  subordination  of  education 
to  instruction.  People  go  a-gunning  for  diplomas 
alone;  but  a  diploma  does  not  offer  the  equivalent  of 
a  trade,  and  still  less  does  it  represent  a  moral 
education. 

No  taste  for  the  ideal,  no  perfection  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  people  thus  brought  up.  Everything 
is  to  be  made  over  in  the  matter  of  instruction. 
Under  the  pressure  of  necessity  young  people  will 
always  acquire  professional  knowledge;  but  what 
they  will  not  acquire  any  more,  when  youth  is  flown, 
is  a  character.  To  form  character — that  is  almost 
the  unique  object  of  education. 

Modern  irreligion  renders  this  obligation  very 
pressing.  The  critical  principle  of  our  educational 
system  is  extremely  ancient.  It  belongs  to  a  politi- 
cal and  intellectual  regime  that  has  no  analogy  with 
ours.  It  is  the  most  Christian  monarchy  which  has 
conceived  this  system.  It  was  based  on  the 
religious  ideal,  and  people's  habits  and  pious  prac- 
tices made  in  some  measure  a  counter-weight  to 
the  rationalism  of  instruction. 

To-day  instruction  proceeds  from  no  ideal  what- 
ever. It  is  first  of  all  that  the  Ideal  will  have  to  be 
restored  in  teaching,  for  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  the  child.  The  Ideal  once  found  again,  and 
education  will  march  of  itself. 

Two  questions  dominate  the  choice  of  a  method 
of  aesthetic  education.  Where  ought  the  education 
be  given — in  the  .school,  or  the  family?  What  shall 
be  the  education  of  girls? 

No  question  but  that  the  true  method  of  the  moral 
education  and  teaching  of  children  should  be  family 
life.  Schools  .should  only  exist  for  the  highest  and 
most  general  studies  and  should  be  open  only  to 
youths  and  young  men.  It  is  in  the  tenderness  and 
joy  of  the  family  hearth,  of  a  truth,  that  the  soul 
of  a  child  takes  its  form ;  there  alone  can  the  feel- 
ing of  affection  and  generosity,  straightforward- 
ness and  uprightness  of  heart  develop  themselves. 
Who  can  give  elementary  teaching  better  than  the 
mother?  And  every  father — if  indeed  the  ambition 
of  so  many  individuals  in  our  society  did  not  con- 
sist in  raising  their  sons  higher  than  they  are  in 
the  social   hierarchy — would   feel   a   just   pride   in 


teaching  his  own  trade  to  his  son.  Would  he  not 
do  it  far  better  than  any  other  master  whatever? 
Just  think  it  over:  is  there  not  a  kind  of  insanity  in 
confiding  the  souls  of  our  children  to  the  first 
person  we  meet?  We  abandon  to  mere  chance  those 
first  impressions,  those  fundamental  notions  which 
will  always  rule  their  thought  and  designate  their 
moral  law.  By  abdicating  the  natural  task  of 
parents  we  assume  an  immense  responsibility  with 
regard  to  our  sons  and  the  future  generations.  That 
the  family  should  throw  from  its  shoulders  the 
education  of  the  children^ — ^that,  perhaps,  was  logical, 
and  at  least  excusable  when  teaching  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when,  turning  over 
to  them  the  direction  of  young  consciences,  people 
confided  their  children,  all  in  all,  to  the  representa- 
tives of  God.  Religious  ideals  transmitted  them- 
selves, always  the  same  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. But  to-day  that  there  is  no  traditional  and 
common  ideal  left,  whenever  the  family  loses  interest 
in  the  ideal  of  the  child  it  exposes  the  latter's  soul 
to  attacks  more  dangerous  than  attacks  upon  life. 

Unfortunately  reform  in  education  is  subordi- 
nated to  an  economical  revolution.  It  imagines  life 
simplified  either  by  the  progress  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions (and  we  may  add  that  society  must  not 
profit  by  this  progress  lest  it  multiply  to  an  exces- 
sive degree  industrial  production  and  its  enjoy- 
ments) or  simplified  by  the  revolt  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  suggested  among  all  men  of  any  sense, 
workers  or  enjoyers,  by  the  exaggeration  of  labor 
and  production,  that  abuse  of  human  faculties  and 
life  whose  weariness  is  already  cutting  deep  into 
the  character  of  a  worn-out  race. 

Family  education  implies  the  reconstruction  of 
the  family,  the  father  enjoying  leisure  and  employ- 
ing the  same  at  home;  and,  in  order  that  the  father 
shall  be  kept  indoors,  the  wife  becoming  once  more 
the  charming  guardian  of  the  hearth,  bound  to  her 
eternal  busines.s — the  making  the  house  smiling  and 
the  children  robust  and  beautiful.  It  implies  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  female  ateliers;  it  pre- 
supposes a  humanity  conscious  and  resolved  to 
purify  itself  from  that  social  crime — a  mother  torn 
away  from  her  children,  bound  to  the  twofold  homi- 
cidal labor  of  the  atelier,  which  ruins  her  health 
and  condemns  to  misery  and  death  those  little 
abandoned  creatures,  too  weak  to  live  away  from 
her!  A  crime  of  which  we  are  all  mutually  guilty, 
since  we  enjoy  the  product  of  that  theft  made  from 
the  family,  crime  which  perhaps  they  least  of  all 
suspect  who  get  the  most  benefit  from  it,  namely, 
rich  women,  for  whose  useless  and  idiotic  luxury 
it  is  the  payment — luxury  of  such  detestable  taste 
and  such  fatal  example !  Do  they,  those  at  least 
who  are  mothers,  dream  of  so  many  wounded 
maternities,  so  many  withered  childhoods?  That 
is  what  pays  for  their  fuss  and  feathers. 

But  are  these  women  themselves  the  guardians  of 
the  hearth?  A  workwoman  and  a  woman  of  the 
world  are  two  monstrosities  in  the  social  order 
which  have  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and  doubt- 
less will  disappear  only  one  with  the  other.  The 
modest  bourgeoise  and  the  peasant  woman  alone 
are  truly  women  and  mothers,  accomplishing  the 
sublime  destiny.  It  becomes  a  great  evil  when 
human  beings  raise  a  rebellion  against  the  will  of 
nature;  and  always,  just  there  where  the  evil 
appears,  a   fault   is  hid — sometimes  a  crime.       In 
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the  ymiiiK  trii"!  ivsthotic  education  has  the  task  of 
forniiiiK  a  wife,  a  mother.  It  is  not  enough  that 
this  education  shall  fashion  the  wills,  that  it  shall 
fill  intelligence  with  the  ideal;  it  will  also  remake 
the  body :  for  woman  has  need  to  be  healthy,  robust 
and  beautiful.  Physical  beauty  as  much  as  gracious- 
ness  of  soul  constitutes  woman's  force  and  the 
warrant  for  domestic  happiness.  Woman  is  the 
hearth. 

The  young  girl  will  ignore  none  of  the  holy  func- 
tions of  the  hearth,  and  she  particularly  it  is  whom 
those  artistic  talents  will  decorate  which  some  day 
will  embellish  the  conjugal  privacy  and  will  make 
the  house  so  pretty,  so  gay,  so  tender,  that  the 
husband  and  later  the  sons  will  not  dream  of  other 
pleasures  than  the  discreet  happiness  within  its 
peaceful  horizon.  A  true  woman  will  be  more  than 
woman — at  times  a  goddess — always  a  fairy! 

Thus  the  wife,  the  mother  will  accomplish  that 
glorious  miracle  before  which  public  power  hesi- 
tates disconcerted,  the  miracle  of  causing  man  to 
forget  the  temptations  of  alcohol  and  to  abolish  that 
social  infamy  prostitution. 

The  education  of  the  family  supposes  an  indus- 
trial revolution  which  can  not  fail  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  demands  from  youths  and  young  girls 
a  complete  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  educator 
in  both  sexes.  So  long  as  the  family  shall  not  be 
reconstructed  by  the  suppression  of  workshops  for 
women,  schools  will  be  needed ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that,  even  in  school,  education  must  pursue  that 
twofold  purpose  of  forming  young  people  for  family 
life  and  preparing  them  for  the  reality  of  an 
{esthetic  existence.  Thus,  then,  it  will  be  based 
upon  a  principle  radically  contrary  to  that  of  modern 
education,  which  is  influenced  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  religious  traditions  and  the  abominable 
dogma  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  That  princi- 
ple will  be  feeling.  To  form  a  moral  being  rather 
than  an  intellectual  being — that  will  be  the  goal  of 
education!  It  will  awake  admiration,  enthusiasm, 
love  in  young  souls,  will  cause  them  to  love  beauty 
and  sesthetic  virtues.  As  completely  as  possible  it  will 
substitute  habits  of  tenderness  and  joy  in  place  of 
morose  and  severe  discipline.  To  fashion  fine  souls, 
that  will  be  to  resolve  the  moral  problem !  Beautiful 
souls  will  know  how  to  love  the  beauty  of  good 
actions.  Morality  should  not  be  taught  with  rod 
in  hand.  The  educator  making  use  of  the  powerful 
attraction  of  jesthetic  pleasure  will  render  fine  moral 
habits  and  noble  and  generous  acts  dear  to  children. 
He  will  excite  among  them  a  passionate  emulation 
of  beauty  and  morality.  Whenever  it  shall  have 
made  true  men  and  true  women,  education  will  have 
fulfilled  its  social  task.  Down  to  our  days  peda- 
gogues seem  preoccupied  in  particular  with  imagin- 
ing expedients  to  lighten  the  charge  of  mothers  and 
the  responsibility  of  fathers. ^'^ 

People  scarcely  begin  as  yet  to  conceive  the 
importance  of  a  rational  education.     But  as  soon 


yote  39. — Extremely  civilized  societies  are  the  only  ones 
that  accord  a  proper  value  to  the  child.  Among  barbarous 
and  very  prolific  populations  the  life  of  a  child,  while  still 
useless,  has  no  price  at  all,  and  people  do  not  care  to  trouble 
themselves  so  far  as  to  trj-  to  make  a  man  of  it.  That  is  the 
education  of  the  wild  licast,  the  cannibal  and  the  prowler  of 
the  suburbs.  Moral  education  does  not  begin  until  the  day 
the  child  is  finally  counted  as  a  person  in  tlie  house  and  in 
society.  The  more  the  child  gains  in  social  value,  the  more 
education  becomes  thorough. 


as  it  was  appreciated  various  bold  systems  were 
formulated  and  able  methods  were  submitted  for 
e.xperiment.  We  shall  not  examine  here  the  more 
important  of  these  experiments,  which  jjroceed  in 
truth  from  principles  far  removed  from  ours.  It 
is  necessary  to  sketch  a  little  better  our  own  method 
which  has  scarcely  been  indicated. 

First  of  all  a  word  about  moral  education.  The 
teaching  of  aesthetic  morality  has  this  very  particu- 
lar aspect  that,  if  books  are  almost  useless  in  it,  so 
counsels  hardly  play  a  much  greater  part.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  in  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty 
out  of  which  people  have  made  a  sixth  sense,  namely, 
the  aesthetic  sense;  and  that  cultivation  is  acquired 
by  examples  and  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful 
things,  works  or  actions.  Moral  education  is  worth 
only  what  the  educator  is  worth,  the  first  model 
offered  to  the  child.  Parents,  in  order  to  form  the 
soul  of  their  children,  count  upon  the  power  of 
traditional  morality.  They  ignore,  so  it  appears, 
how  contagious  are  their  weaknesses  and  with  what 
responsibility  they  charge  their  consciences  when 
they  abandon  themselves  to  the  bad  and  ugly  lean- 
ings of  their  nature  before  the  eyes  of  their  children. 
In  the  aesthetic  life  the  obligation  to  offer  fine 
examples  becomes  more  sacred  still;  since,  when 
every  constraint  is  put  aside,  the  instructive  value 
of  example  acquires  that  force  of  which  sanction 
has  been  despoiled.  The  master,  the  professor  are 
no  less  constrained  than  the  parents  to  offer  children 
pure  models.  A  child  is  an  imitator;  it  is  also  an 
artist  without  knowing  it,  one  who  exaggerates  its 
model  w^hile  copying.  No  aesthetic  education  possi- 
ble, so  long  as  the  educator  is  not  intimately  pene- 
trated by  his  duty  to  beauty ! 

Moral  education  will  include  the  order  of  duties 
and  the  order  of  virtues,  whose  harmony  constitutes 
Ksthetic  morality.  To  raise  youth  to  the  whole 
of  beauty,  to  all  the  perfection  which  nature  can 
attain,  it  will  form  in  itself  at  the  same  time  the 
mind  and  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  faculty 
and  the  body.  A  being  is  one:  that  is  a  principle 
the  educator  must  not  forget. 

Education  will  model  itself  upon  the  aesthetic  pro- 
cedure which  rises  from  form  to  idea,  from  the 
idea  to  the  act. 

From  form,  idea  and  action  will  disengage  beauty, 
and  that,  not  merely  because  beauty  is  the  ideal  of 
life,  but  also  because  aesthetic  teaching  is  the  easier. 
A  reason  for  this  exists  in  the  psychology  of  the 
child.  The  child  does  not  reach  up  as  far  as  abstrac- 
tion ;  the  idea  of  good  escapes  it;  but  it  is  profoundly 
sensible  to  beauty.  Doubtless  the  latter  at  first  is 
nothing  to  it  but  the  character  by  which  some  con- 
crete object  seduces  its  imagination,  interests  its 
thought  which  is  still  unprecise;  but  soon  enough 
the  idea  of  beauty  formulates  itself  in  the  mind. 
Every  child  would  like  to  be  beautiful;  call  him 
wicked,  and  that  will  not  always  touch  him ;  but  say 
to  him  that  he  is  ugly  and  vile,  and  there  he  is 
overwhelmed.  One  may  govern  a  child  by  this 
need  of  beauty;  thanks  to  this  very  need  it  can  be 
instructed  without  trouble. 

-T^sthetic  cultivation  will  begin  with  observation 
of  beauties  of  form ;  at  first  in  nature  one  can  cause 
the  child  to  admire  flowers,  trees,  animals,  which 
interest  so  powerfully;  little  by  little  one  can 
accustom  him  to  admire  the  plastic  beauty  in  art, 
especially  in  painting.     First  impressions  of  infancy 
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take  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  mind  that  very  soon 
they  cause  every  kind  of  ugliness  to  seem  a  suffer- 
ing. Be  it  well  understood  that  one  shall  show  him 
only  pure  and  chaste  models.  I  dare  aflirm  that 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  "V^ictory"  of  Samothrace,  for 
instance,  will  exert  on  a  child  twelve  years  old  a 
singularly  sweeter  and  fruitfuller  influence  than  the 
Catholic  sacrament  with  its  following  of  terrors. 
Contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  plastic  art 
exerts  on  persons  of  all  ages  a  moralizing  action. 
"I  would  have  become  better"  said  Goethe  "if  I  had 
had  under  my  eyes  the  head  of  Zeus  the  Olympian 
which  the  Ancients  so  much  admired!"  The  habit 
of  plucking  the  flowers  of  beauty  which  expand  their 
petals  over  all  things,  that  habit  changes  like  some 
tyranny  of  love  into  a  con.stant  need  of  beautiful 
visions,  exquisite  harmonies.  Then  the  sesthetic 
sense  becomes  so  delicate  that  a  physical  defect  or 
a  moral  fault  is  in  his  case  as  severe  as  a  discord 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony  would  be  felt  by  the  tense 
nerves  of  a  musician.  It  is  that  very  superfine 
sensibility  which  makes  the  magnificence  of  the 
Greek  soul;  even  the  Spartans,  the  Boeotians  did 
not  escape  that  despotism  of  beauty.  A  king  of 
Sparta,  Archidamos  it  is  said,  fell  into  deep  dis- 
consideration  among  his  people  for  having  preferred 
an  ugly  but  rich  woman  to  a  poor  but  beautiful  one, 
and  a  law  in  Boeotia  condemned  to  a  penalty  such 
painters  as  those  who  had  made  their  sitters  ugly. 
We  ourselves  consider  it  an  infamous  act  to  degrade 
a  work  of  art.  To  consent  to  ugliness  is  to  consent 
to  evil;  it  is  the  revelation  of  any  ugly  soul,  that  is 
to  say,  a  wicked  one. 

Beauty  of  ideas,  doubtless,  escapes  a  child ;  never- 
theless a  work  of  sentiment  will  impress  upon  it  a 
singularly  stronger  emotion  than  a  beauty  which  is 
purely  one  of  form.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  of  courageous  acts  and  generous  devotion; 
the  educator  will  borrow  for  him  the  noble  models 
of  histon-,  of  poesy,  of  reality.  Then  he  will  en- 
courage the  child  to  accomplish  such  acts,  of  his 
own  volition.  By  stimulating  the  popular  imagina- 
tion with  descriptions  of  frightful  crimes  our  news- 
papers occasion  a  great  harm  to  morality;  they 
accustom  the  soul  to  spectacles  which  the  habit  of 
a?sthetic  contemplation  would  render  intolerable  to 
it.  Xow,  morality  likewise  is  above  all  a  habit;  it 
dwells  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  heart.  One 
should  withdraw  these  horrors  from  the  curiosity  of 
youthful  intelligences;  even  pornography  offers  less 
dangers. 

The  collective  emotions  exercise  a  deep  and  dur- 
able impression  on  children  even  more  than  on 
men.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
certain  philosophers  to  recognize  the  social  role  of 
art. 

So  then,  education  will  not  be  complete  without 
beautiful  festivals  which  consecrate  and  fortify  by 
fraternity  the  emotions,  the  moral  will  and  the 
aesthetic  a.spirations  of  young  people.  The  delight- 
ful imagination  of  Ruskin  has  opened  up  one  vista 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  good  many 
other  finds.  What  more  graceful  festival  than  that 
of  the  Queen  of  May?  or  that  of  engagements  to 
wed?  When  one  reads  these  charming  descriptions 
one  blushes  at  our  noisy  and  drab-colored  festivals, 
deprived  of  every  symbolical  prestige."' 

Intellectual  cultivation  precedes  and  prepares 
moral  cultivation.     It  assists  in  forming  character 


by  furnishing  the  will  with  the  conceptions  that 
the  will  can  put  to  work.  Make  the  child  a  person- 
age, a  moral  being — that  is  the  very  end  of  educa- 
tion! A  moral  being  is  a  beautiful  soul,  one  in- 
structed in  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  just  as 
ardent  in  realizing  the  same  as  bold  in  conceiving 
them.  Audacity  in  conception,  firmness  in  action: 
these  two  essential  qualities  of  the  soul  that  is 
truly  moral,  derive,  one  like  the  other,  from  an 
impassioned  and  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  Moral  cultivation  consists  in 
provoking  and  exalting  that  feeling.  It  is  a  method 
of  the  intensive  expansion  of  the  being.  Nothing 
more  violently  contrary  to  the  actual  methods  of 
constraint  and  compression !  Let  us  call  forth 
personality,  curiosity,  passion — ^the  things  that 
people  try  to  suffocate!  Urge  that  youthful  will 
to  raise  itself,  all  by  itself  toward  the  good,  that 
will  which  people  oppressed  by  blows,  menaces  or 
severe  reproaches  far  more  painful  to  delicate 
organisms  than  blows!  Morality  ought  to  be  all 
smiles.^" 

How  should  education,  which  is  our  first  moral 
stage,  make  itself  beloved,  if  itself  it  does  not 
smile?  Love  of  good  is  a  passion;  time  should  be 
given  to  that  passion — less  fugitive  nevertheless 
than  others  whenever  it  remains  sesthetic,  because 
we  never  cease  to  love  the  beautiful — time  should  be 
given  to  fix  itself  into  habit.  That  sesthetic  moral- 
ity should  become  a  habit — that  is  the  most  precious 
result  a  moralist  could  hope  for;  and  that  is  what 
an  educator  ought  to  attain — or  else,  well,  his  long 
effort  is  sterile. 

In  last  analysis  moral  cultivation  is  an  apprentice- 
ship to  liberty,  a  liberty  without  rules,  one  that  will 
manage  itself  while  turning  toward  the  Ideal.  The 
Ideal  defines  itself  in  formulas  and  we  have 
sketched  some  of  them.  The  simplest  will  be  pro- 
posed first:  Love! — ^admire! — love  your  parents, 
masters,  brothers,  your  little  comrades!  admire 
flowers,  stars,  holy  families  of  Raphael  and  Andrea 
del  Sarto!  admire  and  love  Horatius,  Achilles, 
Jesus  and  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Bara  and 
those  humble  heroes  who  enjoy  only  one  morning 
of  glory  in  the  newspaper!  .  .  .  Later  on  we  will 
say  to  young  people:  Make  yourself  beloved  and 
in  order  to  be  loved,  be  beautiful!  .  .  .  Later  still, 
at  the  age  when  the  hardship  of  life  arouse  cases 


Xote  39. — I  would  like  to  have  presented  this  book  to  the 
shade  of  the  great  name  of  Rnskin.  But  not  knowing  En- 
glish, I  only  know  the  thoughts  of  that  illustrious  man  through 
the  otherwise  excellent  but  in  some  ways  a  little  brief  work 
of  M.  de  la  Sizoranne.  T  love  the  enthusiasm  of  that  apostle 
of  beauty,  I  admire  tlie  fecundity  of  that  mind  of  him,  who, 
even  when  he  contradicts  himself,  never  ceases  to  be  pro- 
found nor  to  charm;  and  perchance  had  I  known  Ruskin 
better,  I  should  have  been  content  to  translate  and  commen- 
tate him.  Still,  he  has  not  done  the  work  which  I  think 
necessary;  contemporary  aestheticism  is  made  up  of  unprecise 
aspirations,  of  uncertain  tendencies.  A  system  still  remains 
to  be  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  matter  for  it  can 
be  found  in  the  immense  output  of  Ruskin,  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  so,  because  that  fiery  polemical  writer  was  anything 
but  a  philosopher.  Besides,  for  my  part  an  infinitude 
separates  me  from  Ruskin.  He  hated  what  I  adore — liberty; 
which  in  my  eyes  constitutes  one  of  the  poles  of  the  moral 
universe,  of  which  beauty  is  the  other  pole.  In  morality  and 
in  the  social  life,  beauty  has  liberty  for  its  condition.  I  can 
not  conceive  of  art  or  thought,  splendor  of  soul  or  virtue,  in 
a  world  of  slaves  ! 

ynte  40. — A  dragon  of  virtue  is  a  moral  monster. 
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of  conscience,  when  it  i.s  not  enouK'i  t<>  l>e  loved, 
when  temporary  interests  disappear  before  the 
Idea,  we  shall  then  propose  to  them  this  more 
complex  formula — one  that  presupposes  a  lofty 
morality:  Make  yourself  worthy  of  being  loved 
by  the  most  beautiful  souls! 

Duty,  virtue,  morality,  beauty  are  the  habits. 
All  are  based  on  that  habit  of  the  body,  health. 
We  have  mentioned  the  intimate  unity  of  the 
sesthetic  development:  a  beautiful  soul  demands  a 
beautiful  body.  Education  has  traced  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  hygiene,  it  will  also  teach  a  physical 
hygiene.  In  what  that  consists,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  explain;  certainly  it  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  temperament.  It  will  require  for  the 
educator  a  very  delicate  feeling  for  the  plastic.*^ 

Xote  41. — Physical  education  will  have  to  respect  the 
natural  plastic  of  the  sexes.  Manly  plastic  and  womanly 
plastic  have,  each  one,  their  own  aesthetic.    Effort  brings  out 


llir  slnii  lure  of  a  man;  on  the  (iinlnirv  the  frmininc  liirm 
olijecls  thereto.  Woman  is  visibly  not 'built  for  eH'orl;  her 
destination  is  dilVerent.  Woman' is  a  matrix;  it  is  for  her 
to  lirint;  forth,  and  her  function  (iius<'s  Iiit  plastic;  tliero- 
fore,  the  physical  ideal  of  woman  will  consist  in  seductive 
(trace. 

.Masculine  games  arc  as  contrary  to  the  health  of  a  younjf 
ifirl  as  to  her  beauty;  the  least  evil'  that  can  he  said  of  tiorsc- 
liack  exercise,  for  instance,  is  that  woman  is  alwavs  ujriv  in 
the  saddle.  .She  is  Iniilt  for  the  dance,  I  do  not  say  forour 
fiwkward  and  lirutal  dance,  which  seizes  upon  man  and  makes 
him  wild.  Hut  for  the  antiipie  dance  ot^  ibv  luu-irn  riginw 
in  which  the  woman,  free  and  In  herself  in  varied  and  slow 
movements,  d<Aeli>p(<l  .ill  llu-  >.edu<'tions  of  her  sup|)leness 
and  form. 

Kdueation  will  strive  to  inculcate  the  knowle<l(re  and  taste 
for  he.ilthy  and  beautiful  movements  and  a  horror  for  the 
awkward  and  heavy  poses  which  deform  the  body  and 
accustom  the  mind  and  will  to  mediocrity  and  softness.  'Hie 
educator  will  not  ijrnore  anatomy,  and  that  ungrateful  science 
will  otTer  a  singular  form  of  interest  to  young  people  so 
soon  as  youth  begins  to  lind  llirrcin  the  secret  of  its  vigor 
and  its  beaufv. 


To  be  continued 


POETRY 


Can  any  one  suppose 

The  grafting  of  a  rhyme 
Upon  the  end  of  prose 

Makes  feeble  thoughts  sublime? 
As  well  with  scent  propose 
To  make  a  weed — a  ro.se! 


A  poem  is  a  dream 

Made  real  to  him  who  hears; 
It  is  a  captured  gleam 

From  the  unseen,  that  cheers 
And  puts  the  halo's  grace 
Around  the  commonplace. 


If  one  a  fragrant  rose 

Into  the  verse  entwine, 
It  is  no  longer  prose; 
Even  the  simplest  line 

Becomes  a  singing  bird 
With  notes  before  unheard. 


A  glimpse  of  loveliness; 

A   rapture  that   entreats, 
Though  words  but  half  express 
What  the  mind's  eye  completes 
While  a  sweet  music  sings 
From  subtly  cadenced  strings. 


A  poem  is  the  song 

All  human   hearts   translate— 
And  ne'er  translate  it  wrong 
Though   inarticulate; 

And  this  is  its  high  art- 
It  lingers  in  the  heart. 


James  Terry  White 
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LETTER  FROM  A  HUMORIST 
To  The  Editor  of  The  Art  World: 

When  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  The  Art 
World  for  February  I  concluded  some  friend  of 
yonrs  had  sent  it  to  me  because  accompanying  it  was 
a  subscription  blank:  but  when  I  had  read  most  of  it 
I  concluded  the  sender  must  be  a  friend  of  mine  be- 
cause I  had  not  in  a  long  time  got  next  to  more  in- 
teresting reading.  Not  being  a  L'Art-pour-l'Art 
party — that  is  to  say:  not  a  denaturalized  citizen 
of  the  art  world,  I  shied  at  first,  but  when  I  hap- 
pened, the  first  thing,  on  that  deformation  of  the 
form  in  public  monuments,  I  braced  immediately  up 
and  went  after  the  rest  of  it. 

My  art  education,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been 
neglected  in  the  higher  branches,  but  I  do  know 
enough  to  know  when  I  see  the  human  figure  in 
many  of  the  pictures  produced  in  these  days  of 
progress,  that  the  great  Creator  Himself  would 
not  have  the  nerve  to  put  them  on  exhibition  as 
images  of  Himself.  What  they  are  images  of,  can 
only  be  known  to  the  human  painter  who  designs 
them.  They  are  beyond  divine  omniscience.  The 
sculptors,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  not  such  offend- 
ers as  the  painters,  and  for  two  reasons:  one  is  that 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  and  the  other  is 
that  they  really  haven't  the  witlessness  to  sculpt  a 
figure  in  the  round  and  offer  it  as  anything  human. 
It  might  escape  destruction  in  a  hospital  for  the 
deformed,  but  not  elsewhere.  Your  contention  for 
beauty  in  art  is  right,  because  beauty  is  right  and 
art  is  right,  when  it  is  beautiful.  Such  things  as 
are  not  beautiful  may  be  presented  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  merely  as  representations  of  existing 
things,  not  as  Art.  But  painters  and  sculptors  in- 
sist upon  being  known  as  artists.  They  are  artists 
by  nature,  but  artificial  education  has  de-artisted 
them,  so  to  say. 

Again  what  you  have  to  say  concerning  Zuloaga's 
paintings  pleases  me  clean  down  to  the  ground.  He 
is  all  the  unartistic  things  you  say  of  him,  and 
when  his  canvases  were  first  exhibited  in  New- 
York,  I  contended  that  if  they  had  been  put  on 
exhibition  here  by  unknown  people  as  the  work  of 
a  Hoboken  discovery,  the  critics  would  have  either 
not  noticed  them  at  all,  or  guyed  them  to  a  frazzled 
finish.  As  it  was,  they  did  not;  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  why  they  didn't.  At  a  recent  freak  exhibi- 
tion I  saw  a  Zuloaga  picture,  full  size,  which,  if  it 
is  preserved  in  the  future,  will  prove  to  be  a  subject 
for  violent  discussion  among  the  wise  experts  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  authenticity  of  art  works. 
And  to-day  it  is  merely  a  freak! 

Another  excellent  point  you  make  is  on  morality 
in  Art.  Artists  have  no  more  immoral  rights  for 
public  exhibition  than  those  of  us  who  are  not 
artists,  and  as  unartistic  immorality  must  be  con- 
cealed from  public  view  or  meet  with  righteous  con- 
demnation, so  should  the  artistic  immorality  be. 
If  artists  wish  to  be  immoral,  that  is  their  privilege. 


just  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  not 
artists;  but  a  common  concealment  should  cloak  all 
such  irregularities.  It  is  for  the  public  decency, 
and  the  common  weal  demands  it.  A  painter  may 
say  that  an  objectionable  picture  is  Art,  but  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  work  sin,  and  the 
painter  who  adds  that  touch  is  a  sinner  against  Art 
and  morals.  It  may  be  a  very  delicate  touch,  but  it 
produces  rank  indelicacy;  and  Art,  which  is  sexless, 
stands  out  as  did  Adam  and  Eve  when  the  nude  was 
recognized  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

I  am  glad  also  to  observe  that  you  call  "Roget  de 
Lisle  Singing  the  Marseillaise"  by  Pils  a  great  work 
of  art.  And  do  you  know  that  if  something  like  it, 
quite  as  good,  let  us  say,  were  offered  at  our  own 
Academy  in  Fifty-seventh  Street  it  would  not  get 
by,  because  they  do  not  want  "story  pictures"  there? 
Of  course,  if  such  a  picture  were  offered  by  an 
artist  with  a  great  name,  it  would  go  in  all  right, 
but  never,  however  good,  if  the  artist  were  un- 
known. Art  is  Art,  true  enough,  but  it  must  be 
properly  introduced,  or  it  will  not,  often  can  not. 
be  recognized. 

There  are  other  matters  of  merit  within  those 
interesting  pages  I  should  like  to  talk  about,  but  I 
will  conclude  with  a  quer>-  about  the  houses  you 
picture — Craftsman  Houses — and  that  is^  Why  slap 
the  roof  so  close  down  to  the  supporting  walls  that 
upstairs  rooms  in  summer  are  like  ovens?  Why 
not  raise  the  roof,  say  a  foot  or  more,  so  that  air 
can  circulate  between  roof  and  ceiling  and  give  the 
occupants  some  chance  not  to  smother  on  summer 
nights?  I'm  speaking  from  experience  now,  for  I 
have  tried  to  sleep  in  artistic  houses  that  were 
much  worse  than  the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens — 
as  it  were.     .     .     . 

With  many  thanks  for  that  February  number  and 
my  prayers  for  your  continuance 

I  am,  most  cordially 

W.  J.  Lampion 
Xexc  York,  March  29. 

A  VICTIM  OF  CEZANNITIS 

Mr.  A. — By  the  way,  Doctor,  what's  become  of 
of  our  artist  friend  Blank? 

Doctor — Poor  chap,  he's  in  an  asylum! 

Mr.  A. — You  don't  mean  to  tell  me !  Why,  what's 
the  matter  with  him? 

Doctor — He  was  suddenly  seized  with  Cezannitis. 

Mr.  A. — Cezannitis?  Never  heard  of  it.  That 
must  be  a  new  disease.  It  is  at  all  like  infantile 
paralysis? 

Doctor — In  a  way,  yes.  There  are  certain  points 
of  similarity,  although  we  are  not  sufliciently  fami- 
liar with  the  causes  of  either  to  say  definitely.  In- 
fantile paralysis  seems  to  he  due  to  a  certain 
physical  weakness  in  infants,  whereas  Cezannitis  is 
a  peculiar  mental  weakness  of  adults  who  believe 
themselves  infants.  The  patient  pictures  himself 
as  a  child  and  under  this  self-hypnotism  endeavors 
to  think,  act  and  be  impressed  like  one.     The  disease 
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is  xmrticularly  manifested  in  painters,  poets,  musi- 
cians and  critics.  It  is  however  becoming  quite 
common  in  other  circles. 

Mr.  A. — You  surprize  me.  I  am  astonished.  Is 
it  contagious? 

Doctor — Under  certain  conditions,  yes.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Paris  and  like  la  (jrippe  be- 
came quite  fashionable;  thence  it  spread  pretty 
much  over  the  continent  and  found  its  greatest 
number  of  victims  in  Berlin.  There  it  was  mani- 
fested not  only  in  art  but  in  philosophy  and  politics. 
Many  people  imagined  themselves  Visigoths  and 
Huns.  The  disease  so  perverted  the  mind  that  they 
pictured  the  German  people  returning  to  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  youthful  and  lustful  conquerors. 

Mr.  A. — This  is  entirely  new  to  me,  I  must  con- 
fess.    I  must  read  up  on  this. 

Doctor — Well,  you  surely  know  that  the  Kaiser 
claims  relationship  to  God,  the  oldest  personage 
extant  ? 

Mr.  A. —  {Laughingly)  But  quite  seriously,  Doc- 
tor, to  w-hat  does  the  medical  profession  attribute 
the  cause  of  this  disease? 

Doctor — ^It  is  very  subtle  and  complex,  like  most 
forms  of  mental  derangement.  It  would  appear  to 
be  caused  by  improper  living.  But  the  war  is  the 
best  antidote  for  such  diseases.  Discipline  is  a  sure 
cure  for  all  excessive  individualism. 

Mr.  A. — How  did  this  disease  get  across  the 
water? 

Doctor — Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  share  the  belief 
that  water  alone  is  enough  to  protect  Americans! 
Our  isolation  can  no  longer  justify  such  a  supreme 
delusion.  Americans  must  protect  themselves  if 
they  would  be  protected.  See  how  this  insidious 
germ  steals  in  among  us!  If  we  are  not  strong 
enough  mentally  to  resist  a  disease  like  Cezannitis, 
how  can  we  hope  to  be  strong  enough  physically  to 
resist  a  more  material  invasion? 

Mr.  A. — Is  there  no  cure  for  this  disease? 

Doctor — There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  those  w'ho 
are  afflicted.  .  .  .  But  as  physicians  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  cure  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  iind 
a  prevention. 

Mr.  A. — Well,  well.  Doctor,  this  is  certainly  inter- 
esting. I  ??»(si  read  up  on  this.  Poor  Blank!  I  sup- 
pose he  has  a  cei-tain  happiness  in  thinking  himself 
a  child  again? 

Doctor — Fortunately;  the  disease  is  a  delusion 
and  the  delusion  its  only  consolation. 

E.  C.  the.  Passer-by 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  PROSE.  By  W.  M.  Patter- 
son. Even  those  who  decline  to  follow  an  instruc- 
tor in  English  in  Columbia  University  along  the 
rough  road  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
w^hat  is  prose  and  what  is  poetry,  may  rejoice  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Patterson  with  respect 
to  vers  libre.  According  to  results  from  experi- 
menting with  ten  men  and  two  women,  testing  them 
for  delicacy  in  appreciating  the  finer  pulse  of 
rhythm  "there  is  no  psychological  meaning  to  the 
claims  for  a  third  genre  between  regular  verse  and 
prose,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  jumping  back  and 
forth  from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other."  Thus 
he  casts  vers  libre  out  into  limbo:  "Nothing  more 
than  an  unstable  compound  can  be  created  out  of 


the  two  typical  forms  of  temporal  experience."  In 
other  words,  to  dodge  back  and  forward  from  prose 
to  verse  is  not  to  establish  a  third,  intermediate 
type,  however  we  may  label  it  with  a  name.  In- 
cidentally, but  at  the  expense  of  much  dry  exposi- 
tion, we  learn  a  good  deal  about  very  curious  experi- 
ments made  in  recent  times  I)y  American,  British, 
French  and  German  students  of  speech,  song,  the 
dance  and  of  music,  primitive  as  well  as  music 
modern.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1916.) 

ART  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  OVERSEAS. 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  A  small  folio  of  144 
pages  is  devoted  to  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders  and  South 
Africans,  artists  all  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Each  quarter  of  the  comely  tome  has  an  introduc- 
tion— Eric  Brown  for  Canada,  James  Ashton  for 
Australia,  E.  A.  S.  Killick  for  New  Zealand  and 
Edward  Roworth  for  South  Africa.  The  Canadian 
pictures  very  naturally  seem  most  familiar;  but  the 
most  attractive,  the  most  "picturesque"  are  the 
African;  those  that  seem  to  come  from  some  other 
planet  are  the  New  Zealand  views.  Almost  exclu- 
sively landscapes,  eight  of  the  prints  are  in  color. 
The  text  gives  information  as  to  the  artists  thus 
honored.     (New  York:  John  Lane  Company,  1917.) 

THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
By  Edgar  J.  Banks.  Every  child  learns  by  heart 
the  names  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  in 
antiquity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  an- 
cients themselves  were  by  no  means  agreed  on  the 
identification  of  them.  But  if  a  round-table  of 
diners  were  suddenly  asked  to  name  them,  the 
chances  are  that  few  would  get  beyond  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes — which  seems  indeed  to  have  exerted  a 
somewhat  incomprehensible  influence  upon  the  im- 
agination of  men  in  classic  and  modern  times,  con- 
sidering its  rather  meagre  value  as  a  work  of  art. 
So  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Banks,  director 
for  the  University  of  Chicago  of  a  recent  expedition 
to  Babylonia,  to  serve  up  the  pyramid  of  Khufu, 
the  wails  of  Babylon,  the  Zeus  that  sat  at  Olympia, 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  deer,  bees  and  fertility 
at  Ephesos,  the  tomb  of  King  Mausolos  and  the 
lighthouse  on  Pharos  Island  at  one  of  the  Nile 
mouths — to  serve  them  up  in  a  handy  little  volume 
along  with  the  obligatory  Rhodian  giant  of  bronze. 
It  is  just  right  for  the  intending  diner-out  who  is 
afraid  some  wag  will  spring  the  Seven  Wonders  on 
him — large  type,  the  intimate  note  of  a  writer  "who 
has  been  there"  and  knows  the  environage  of  these 
mostly  vanished  marvels.  No  one  can  read  this 
little  book  without  learning  a  great  deal  about  the 
methods  of  the  ancients  in  the  building  of  towns 
and  important  edifices.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1917.) 

THE  MUSEUM.  By  Margaret  Talbot  Jackson. 
Art  galleries  and  art  museums  are  increasing  in 
number  in  America  so  that  a  manual  that  gives 
information  as  to  the  housing  and  care  of  art  col- 
lections is  timely.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  studied  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America.  Writing  from 
Cambridge.  England,  she  gives  the  results  of  her 
investigations  and  conferences  with  Italian,  French, 
German,  British  and  American  directors  and  ex- 
perts, presents  ground-plans  and  facades  of  im- 
portant   museums    on    both    continents,    devotes    a 
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chapter  to  "official  questions"  regarding  the  run- 
ning of  such  institutions,  and  in  the  appendix  sup- 
plies examples  of  the  printed  blanks  needed.  Other 
chapters  discuss  the  preparation  required  for  col- 
lections, their  formation,  the  making  ready  of  ob- 
jects to  be  shown,  the  situation  and  architectural 
plan  of  museum.  A  very  excellent,  workmanlike 
treatise.  (New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1917.) 

THE  BIRD  STUDY  BOOK.  By  T.  Gilbert  Pear- 
son. A  handbook  by  an  expert  on  the  fascinating 
subject  of  our  feathered  friends,  illustrated  with 
two-score  inserts  carrying  half-tone  illustrations — 
one  in  colors — and  more  than  two  dozen  line-cuts 
in  the  text  from  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Will  Sim- 
mons. The  chapters  on  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds,  on  the  traffic  in  feathers,  on  bird  reservations 
and  on  teaching  bird  study  to  children  offer  a 
wealth  of  information  to  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  birds — our  chief  reliance  in 
the  problem  of  keeping  insects  in  check  and  sav- 
ing our  crops  from  destruction.  Some  of  the 
material  has  appeared  in  The  Craftsman  and 
Country  Life  In  America,  but  the  book  is 
substantially  new.  As  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  the  writer  has 
had  a  long  apprenticeship  to  bird  lore  and  bird  life. 
In  consideration  of  the  vast  importance  of  our 
crops  to  the  country  and  to  the  Allies  with  whom 
we  have  entered  the  world-war,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  little  volume.  But 
the  subject  itself  is  engrossing  and  the  exposition 
of  it  most  attractive,  so  that  aside  from  the  useful- 
ness of  the  work,  it  is  very  readable,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
matter  it  will  prove  even  more  than  just  readable. 
I  New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  and  Company,  1917.) 

A    DECORATOR-ARCHITECT    ON    ELEMENTS 

Examples  are  not  wanting,  particularly  in  this 
country,  remarks  Mr.  W.  Franklyn  Paris  in  the 
foreword  to  his  handsome  volume  on  Decorative 
Elements  in  Architecture  (New  York:  John  Lane 
Company)  of  millions  spent  on  facades  and  far- 
things only  on  interiors.  "Many  a  costly  gown  of 
silk  or  satin  hides  a  tattered  cotton  petticoat. 
However,  that  is  not  the  chief  crime;  it  is  when 
the  petticoat  is  also  costly  and  of  silk  for  it  to  be 
too  long  or  too  full  or  too  green." 

The  chapters  on  rationalism  in  art  and  "guessing 
and  knowing"  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  met 
by  the  decorative  architect  in  solving  intricate  prob- 
lems and  to  the  need  of  an  all-round  ability  and 
training  along  many  lines  if  we  are  to  have  artistic 
interiors.  The  general  spread  of  knowledge  and 
increase  of  ease  in  travel,  together  with  photo- 
graphic processes,  have  improved  public  taste  and 
rai.sed  the  arti.stic  average;  this  is  "nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  the  decoration  of  our  public 
buildings.  The  hotels  and  theatres  of  to-day  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  hotels  and  theatres  of  the 
nineties  as  does  the  present-day  limousine  to  the 
velocipede  of  our  grandfathers."  Mr.  Paris  upholds 
the  special  branch  of  his  own  profession — he  is 
an  old  Beaux  Arts  man  and  a  lecturer  on  fine  arts — 
and    prote.sts    that    decorative    art    is    difficult    and 


complex,  requiring  not  only  gifts  of  invention  and 
taste,  but  profound  technical  knowledge,  being 
based  not  on  imagination  only,  but  material 
realization. 

"Decorative  art  is  a  composition  of  daring  and 
restraint,  of  enthusiasm  and  wisdom,  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  science,  of  a  little  madness  and  of  a 
good  deal  of  reason.  It  is  not  an  idealistic  art 
but  a  material  and  a  realistic  art,  requiring  to  be 
thought  out  with  minuteness.      .     .    ." 

Generously  illustrated  with  specimens  of  notable 
furniture,  stained  glass  windows,  tape.stries  and 
arti.stic  ironwork,  the  te.xt  slips  from  generalities 
to  particular  instances  and  back.  France  is  the 
usual  place  from  which  he  draws  examples,  Spain 
and  Britain  are  also  cited.  As  to  chairs,  for  in- 
stance, an  article  of  furniture  that  is  moved  about 
and  placed  in  profile  or  with  back  turned,  etc.,  we  are 
called  upon  to  note  the  singular  and  mistaken  habit 
among  chairmakers  of  neglecting  the  decoration  of 
the  back;  also  we  are  told:  "a  chair  may  be  doleful 
or  festive,  formal  or  familiar,  dainty  or  robust, 
masculine  or  feminine.  Furniture  need  not  be 
inanimate.  It  may  have  character  and  soul  and 
convey  delicate  subtleties  of  feeling.     .     .     ." 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  that  on  Wrought 
Iron.  In  that  about  painted  and  stained  glass  the 
services  and  improvements  introduced  by  American 
artists  are  not  mentioned  at  all — a  serious  matter 
in  an  American  who  lectures  and  writes  for  home 
circles.  We  are  altogether  too  imitative  and  timid 
in  art  matters  as  it  is,  and  if  we  are  forever  to 
exalt  European  art  and  ignore  our  own  men,  we 
must  expect  the  purse-carriers  will  pass  our  owti 
workmen  by.  The  chapter  on  the  development  of 
ornament  is  well  expressed.  Here  and  there  the 
proof-reader  has  nodded :  vitral  for  vitrail,  Sar- 
gossa  for  Saragossa,  Grenique  for  Granikos,  Ar- 
belles  for  Arbela.  The  reader  will  find  many  preg- 
nant sentences  and  suggestive  paragraphs  in  this 
attractive  volume. 

SOME  RECENT  EXHIBITIONS 

During  April  some  paintings  of  California  by 
Paul  Harvey  of  Santa  Barbara  were  shown  at  the 
Folsom  Galleries,  New  Y'ork.  Though  Mr.  Harvey's 
home  is  the  land  of  nearly  perpetual  summer,  the 
paintings  that  hit  closest  to  nature  were  the 
little  snowscapes — "Winter  Afternoon,"  "February 
Snow,"  "Coming  of  Spring"  and  Vanishing  Snow" 
— but  that  is  not  to  say  that  other  canvases  lacked 
merit.  Good  composition  and  dignity,  along  with 
a  very  pleasing  color  scheme,  appeared  in  "The 
Home  of  the  Eagle"  and  "Montecito  Valley,"  while 
"Santa  Ynez  Range"  manages  to  express  very  in- 
telligibly the  beauty  of  the  mountainous  Pacific 
Slope. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  cloudlessness  of  a  large 
part  of  the  year  in  Southern  California,  but  Mr. 
Harvey  has  rarely  anything  interesting  or  poetic 
to  say  about  doudland,  and  when  he  does,  he  some- 
times makes  the  clouds  heavy  and  painty,  as  in 
"Glimpses  of  the  Pacific."  His  tendency  is  toward 
rich  sensuous  color — -"The  Opalescent  Sea,"  and  he 
loves  to  paint  flowers — "Spring  Blossoms"  and  "In 
a  California  Garden."  One  can  say  of  him  that 
he  has  good  promise  and  if  he  will  devote  himself 
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for  some  time  to  drawing:  the  structure  of  the  earth 
in  his  landscapes  and  pushing  for  the  hig  in  com- 
position, he  should  achieve  the  best  results,  for  he 
seems  gifted  by  Nature  with  a  strong  feeling  for 

color. 

*  » 

» 
Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  held  in  May  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries.  New  York,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  recent  work.  She  has 
a  decided  talent  for  expressing  the  attractive  side 
of  her  sitters;  at  the  same  time  she  is  not  always 
happy  in  her  poses  which  are  sometimes  stiff,  or 
purposely,  transparently  awkward.  The  most  charm- 
ing of  ail  is  the  portrait  of  a  pensive  maiden  taken 
a  good  while  ago;  it  has  fine  composition  and  is 
attractive  in  its  simple  gamut  of  color.  Miss  Beaux 
is  at  her  best  with  a  single  figure;  the  introduction 
of  a  second  appears  to  put  her  out;  the  group  is 
not  well  knit  together— as  if  the  second  were  an 
afterthought. 


Among  the  subordinate  societies  that  crop  up  in 
New  York  to  formulate  the  ideas  of  special  groups 
one  must  reckon  with  The  Allied  Artists  of  America 
(another  A.  A.  A.  to  puzzle  all  but  the  initiates!) 
who  have  opened  a  fourth  annual  picture-fair  in 
the  Fine  Arts  building,  215  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  The  "Allied"  proposes  to  get  along  with  as 
little  organization  as  possible.  It  does  not  reach 
the  bottom  level  of  imbecility  where  the  Independ- 
ents wallow  in  alphabetical  disorder,  but  it  pro- 
fesses in  the  same  fashion  to  do  without  a  jury  of 
acceptance,  while  places  on  the  wall  are  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  lots.  The  exhibition  opened  Thursday, 
May  3rd,  under  a  Board  of  Control — "control"  is  a 
term  of  ill-omen,  a  rerbinn  nefastum  among  the 
boys — which  includes  Ernest  Albert  as  President, 
Eliot  Clark  as  Treasurer  and  Glenn  Newell  as 
Secretary.  Among  the  more  recent  adherents  are 
Albert  GroU,  Guy  Wiggins,  Ossip  Linde  and  Julian 
Onderdonck. 

The  Allied  Artists  occupy  the  same  galleries  as 
the  Winter  and  Spring  Academies,  but  the  general 
aspect  of  their  show  is  better,  because  they  do  not 
attempt  to  hang  more  than  a  hundred  framed  oils, 
devoting  the  central  gallery  to  smaller  water-colors, 
drawings  and  pastels.  The  membership  is  nearly 
one  hundred  and  only  work  by  members  is  shown. 
The  group  system  is  used  in  cases  where  several 
pictures  are  entered. 

Mediocrity  was  the  rule  in  the  fourth  annual, 
against  which  for  background  certain  paintings 
stood  out  with  advantage.  Thus  Orlando  Rouland's 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Ledoux  standing  beside  her  tall 
white  staghound  is  a  handsome  and  well-posed  pic- 
ture in  which  the  embroidered  Oriental  opera  cloak 
with  sleeves  makes  a  charming  color-scheme,  along 
with  the  lining  and  sash  of  dull  raspberry.  Henry 
Salem  Hubbell  had  an  engaging  duo  of  half-lengths 
— "The  Boy  and  His  Mother."  There  was  a  capital 
landscape  by  Geo.  M.  Bruestle  called  "In  the 
Valley,"  well  distributed,  spacious,  finely  composed, 
peaceful,  distinguished — was  there  any  finer  land- 
scape in  the  Academy  exhibitions?  "Lord's  Cove" 
by  Clark  C.  Voorhees  and  "Valley  Road"  by  Robert 
Nisbet  insist  on  appreciation.  Two  New  York 
snowscapes  in  driving  snowstorms  compel  admira- 


tion for  the  deft  brush  of  Guy  Wiggins  by  their 
realism  and  yet  remain  something  more  than  just 
realism.  One  may  regret  that  Harry  S.  Hoffman 
who  paints  subaqueous  views — or  shall  we  say 
aquarium  bits? — could  not  learn  from  Mr.  Wiggins; 
for  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  illusion  of  submarine 
things — the  water  perspective,  the  equivalent  of 
"atmosphere"  in  the  upper  air.  Noteworthy  are 
pieces  by  Ipsen,  Ossip  Linde,  MacGilvary,  Luis 
Mora,  De  Witt  Lockwood  and  H.  C.  Renwick. 


Herbert  Adams  the  sculptor  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  the  first  time  since  the  incumbency  of  John 
Q.  A.  Ward  that  the  chair  has  gone  to  any  save  a 
painter.  Mr.  Adams  takes  the  place  of  Julian  Alden 
Weir  who  asked  to  be  excused  from  further  duty. 
In  a  rude  commercial  town  where  people  elbow  and 
shoulder  one  another  the  Presidency  of  an  organ- 
ization as  large  as  the  Academy  ought  to  go  to 
some  artist  exceptional  in  his  business  ability  or 
to  some  amateur  who  might  supply  the  need  of  an 
alert,  or  even  strenuous  head.  Artists  are  rarely 
fitted  for  such  a  position.  Neither  Alexander  nor 
Weir  nor  Adams  exactly  meet  this  requirement, 
however  worthily  they  may  reflect  the  art  side  of 
the  Academy.  Just  at  present  there  is  need  of  a 
Roebling  to  con.struct  a  bridge  between  the  artists 
and  the  buying  public,  between  the  Faithful  and 
the  Philistines. 


Miss  Isadora  Duncan  must  have  committed  a 
series  of  crimes  in  her  present  life  or  past  existence 
to  be  the  victim  of  penciled  libels,  to  be  pilloried  in 
sketches  as  she  has  by  one  Abraham  Walkowitz.  He 
is  a  native  of  Siberia  who  has  studied  in  New  York 
and  Parisian  art  schools,  where  he  has  learned  to 
be  discontented  with  ordinary  human  proportions 
in  his  subject  and  to  seek  for  art  in  extravagant 
movement,  distorted  torsoes  and  clumsy  arms  and 
legs.  When  a  popular  dancer  reaches  a  given  age 
she  is  admonished  by  Nature  that  she  can  no  longer 
fascinate  by  her  lithe  lines  and  charming  move- 
ment; what  is  to  be  said  of  an  artist  who  takes 
this  occasion  to  picture  her,  and,  not  content  with 
facts,  to  belie  her  form  with  sketches  that  reach  the 
verge  of  caricature?  These  bloated  elephantine  legs 
and  pillow-shaped  arms,  this  chinless  face  on  a 
neck  too  long  and  square,  these  prancings  and 
cavortings  as  of  some  overfed  prize  beast  at  a 
fair — is  it  possible  that  they  can  even  suggest  a 
danseuse  who  has  had  in  the  past  her  share  of  ap- 
preciation? Yet  here  they  hang  in  the  Daniels  gal- 
lery on  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  and 
form  a  veritable  little  den  of  bad  taste  and  bad 
drawing,  of  ugly  movement  and  grotesque,  repulsive 
composition — just  as  if  there  could  be  no  limit  set 
to  the  long  suffering  of  the  public.  And  in  fact,  if 
Mrs.  Isadora  Duncan  is  willing  that  such  hideous 
things  should  pass  as  representing  her  physique;  if 
she  has  not  cared  to  call  upon  the  law  to  protect  her 
from  such  insulting  figurines,  pretending  to  show 
her  as  she  is  without  one  illusion  left,  it  is  scarcely 
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the  duty  of  any  one  else  to  enter  protest.  It  is  a 
curious  thing,  however,  that  there  are  persons  with 
tastes  so  unformed  or  deformed  who  can  bear  to 
make  such  horrors  and  call  the  public  in  to  suffer 
from  their  brutal  vulgarity. 


colored  chalks  made  by  artists  at  the  front;  these 
were  offered  at  low  prices  in  frames  and  were  quickly 
sold,  the  amount  netted  being  surprisingly  large. 
No  charges  were  made  for  exhibit  and  salesmen,  so 
that  a  substantial  sum  has  gone  to  the  credit  of 
L'Appui. 


Well  into  May  extended  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
of  Miss  Man,'  Cassatt  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries, 
12  East  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Miss  Cassatt  makes  a 
specialty  of  groups  of  children  and  nurses  and  to 
her  task  she  brings  an  excellent  training  with  no 
little  intelligence  in  the  handling  of  color.  The 
.scheme  is  usually  in  a  high  key  and  the  workman- 
ship is  most  remarkable.  Like  many  of  the  artists 
of  to-day  in  France — ^where  she  usually  resides — 
and  in  this  country  too,  she  pursues  a  course  of 
realism  that  leads  her  to  disdain  beauty  in  her  sit- 
ters. Thus  in  her  aversion  to  the  prune-box  style, 
the  pretty-pretty,  she  oversteps  the  mark  and  often 
chooses  subjects  of  a  lamentable  plainness  in  face 
and  figure  who  are  unworthy  of  the  great  technical 
skill  she  brings  to  bear  on  their  portrayal. 

One  may  not  quarrel  with  the  preferences  of  art- 
ists, but  one  may  regret  that  while  a  painter  is  about 
it,  he  or  she  should  not  make  a  more  careful  selec- 
tion of  persons.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  afraid 
of  the  namby-pamby  and  commonplace  that  one 
should  choose  ugly  subjects.  It  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  lack  of  balance  when  an  American  follows 
Degas,  for  example,  not  merely  in  the  masterly 
fashion  of  his  brushwork,  but  his  manner  of  avoid- 
ing beauty  and  courting  the  slatternly  and  ill- 
favored,  trying  to  confer  so  far  as  he  can  immor- 
tality on  persons  who  may  deserve  pity,  but  whose 
actual  ugliness  should  be  forgot. 

Among  the  many  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  New 
York,  the  proceeds  of  which  by  sales  and  entrance 
fees  go  to  benevolent  objects,  is  the  showing  of 
original  drawings  by  the  Franco-American  organi- 
zation called  Appui  aux  Artistes.  The  Knoedlers 
having  offered  their  galleries  free  of  charge,  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings  was  shown  in  May  which  gave  an 
opportunity  to  see  work  by  Bernard  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  Steinlen,  Barbier,  lepape.  Leandre  and 
other  well  known  French  painters  and  illustrators. 
Many  of  the  drawings  and  sketches  refer  to  the 
great  war,  representing  battle  scenes  and  life  in  the 
trenches;  others  are  decorative  designs.  The  object 
is  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  Appui  aux  Artistes,  an 
organization  that  takes  care  of  the  families  of 
artists  who  are  fighting  the  invader.  Georges  lepape 
(no  capital  to  this  patronymic!)  has  an  amusing 
vein  of  exaggeration  in  his  colored  drawings 
"Facheux  Jaloux,"  "Golden  Sun"  and  "Gust  of 
Wind,"  with  no  small  skill  in  composition  and  color 
scheme.  Japanese  and  Persian  illustrations  are 
suggested  in  "The  Red  Mirror,"  a  woman  putting 
on  rouge  for  theatricals,  perhaps  in  some  Oriental 
play.  Pierre  Brissand  has  quick,  realistic  water- 
colors — "The  Passing  Regiment"  and  "On  the 
March";  Georges  Barbier  some  very  beautifully 
wrought  and  fantastic  Oriental  figures  in  aquarelle; 
Steinlen  a  fine  charcoal  "The  Refugees"  and  Bernard 
Boutet  de  Monvel  drawings  in  color,  echoing  in  a 
lighter,  more  gossamer  way  the  work  of  his  father. 
There  were  many  little  pictures  in  water-colors  and 


What  is  known  as  the  New  Hope  Group  of  Paint- 
ers has  held  an  exhibition  at  the  Arlington  Galleries, 
New  York,  on  Madison  Avenue  near  Fortieth  Street. 
The  name  does  not  mean  a  group  of  optimists  nor  a 
prophetic  group,  nor  a  futuriistic;  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  people  who  do  not  know  their  geography  let 
us  say  at  once  that  there  is  a  village  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  called  New  Hope  and  a  group  of  artists  infest 
it.  The  leader  appears  to  be  W.  L.  Lathrop,  N.  A., 
whose  Long  Island  landscapes  may  be  recalled  for 
their  sober,  exact  and  reserved  treatment.  Here  is 
a  hazy  "Summer  Afternoon,"  a  wee  bit  painty,  a 
"Mountain  Pasture"  with  sugge.stion  of  strong  but 
not  hot  sunshine,  and  an  "Evening  Near  the  Coast." 
Such  pictures  are  antidotes  to  the  noise  of  big  cities. 
Of  the  three  Lathrops  the  simplest  is  the  most  at- 
tractive with  its  umber  tones,  low  horizon  and  pale 
afternoon  moon  high  in  the  sky.  Daniel  Garber, 
N.  A.,  another  New  Hoper^ — at  least  in  summer  time 
— has  a  more  delicate  and  poetic  view  of  rural 
scenes.  "Old  Church,  Carversville"  is  a  view  of 
backyards  full  of  pleasing  tones  on  building,  tree 
and  vine;  it  is  true  that  the  sky  beyond  the  village 
church  and  houses  does  not  retire  as  discreetly  as 
it  should  in  a  picture  for  the  fastidious.  "Orchard 
Hill"  is  a  pleasant  view  also,  yet  here  again  we  feel 
that  the  sky  beyond  the  trees  presses  too  close.  It 
is  in  "Morning  Mist"  that  we  get  Mr.  Garber's  most 
charming  canvas — a  quiet,  dripping  winter's  day, 
a  lake  beset  with  ice,  silver  birches  and  delightful 
tones  of  brown  against  the  white. 

Then  there  is  Morgan  Colt,  a  landscapi.st  of  a 
quiet  turn.  "Winter"  with  brown  fields  shrouded 
in  snow  and  brown  haycocks  streaked  with  rime 
makes  one  feel  the  season.  "Sudden  Thaw"  gives 
one  the  sense  of  damp  air.  The  "Old  York  Road" 
however,  is  marred  by  two  things,  one  being  the 
hideous  and  uncomfortable-looking  house  which  a 
mistaken  prompting  toward  realism  has  allowed  him 
to  include  and  the  other,  that  the  painter  has  re- 
jected realism  to  the  point  of  unreality  when  paint- 
ing the  road  and  the  foliage  above  the  house.  It 
is  all  too  soft  and  ill-defined.  Robert  Spencer,  A. 
N.  A.,  whose  "White  Tenement"  took  the  Inness 
gold  medal  in  1914,  paints  in  the  "scale"  method 
of  strokes  side  by  side.  The  medal  picture  and 
the  "Red  Shale  Road"  are  here,  the  latter  strangely 
soft  and  boggy  in  appearance.  "May  Breezes,"  a 
row  of  trees,  depends  on  its  title;  for  if  we  were 
not  warned  of  the  breeze  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would 
have  seen  its  presence.  The  fifth  New  Hoper  is 
Charles  Rosen,  N.  A.,  taker  of  many  prizes  and 
medals.  "The  Brook"  is  a  convincing  snowscape; 
"The  Linemen"  is  a  difficult  subject  owing  to  the 
ugly  telegraph  poles  one  of  which,  with  a  lineman 
clinging  to  its  top,  juts  against  a  big  ivory -colored 
cloud.  The  figure  is  indistinct,  but  the  cloud  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Rosen  has  managed  to 
combine  two  gaunt  and  awkward  poles  with  a  clump 
of  trees  in  a  verv  clever  wav.     Sloan  Bredin  has 
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three  pictures  wroujrht  in  a  pastel  effect  which 
makes  one  re^rret  that  he  shoiilti  have  used  oils; 
pastel  would  have  given  a  chance  tor  holder,  richer 
coloring.  These  are  pleasant  pictures  indeed,  which 
may  well  appeal  in  the  long  run  to  the  affections. 

PORTRAITS  BY  FKAXZfiN 

One  of  the  small  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  & 
Company  was  given  over  not  long  ago  to  a  score 
of  oil  portraits  by  August  Franzen — men,  women 
and  children  together,  with  one  genre  picture 
called  "Congratulations"  showing  two  bonny  young 
ladies  somewhat  Scandinavian  in  appearance  en- 
gaged in  reading  a  letter.  One  stands  behind 
the  chair  of  her  comrade,  wearing  her  hat  and 
carrying  a  "vanity  bag"  of  beadwork,  and  peeps 
archly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  other  at  the 
incriminating  document.  The  blonde  seated  is 
particularly  well  painted  as  to  hair  and  fluffy 
gown.  The  picture  is  more  like  a  combination  of 
two  portraits  of  sisters  on  one  canvas  than  a  scene 
having  a  definite  story  to  tell. 

Mr.  Franzen  is  a  thorough  and  competent  por- 
traitist. What  strikes  one  is  the  reticence  of  his 
brushwork  first  of  all,  whereby  he  gives  one  relief 
from  the  noisy  apostles  of  the  strenuous  in  paint- 
ing, whose  shouting  must  be  accepted  as  a  confes- 
sion of  inability  to  e.xpress  themselves  in  quiet, 
cogent  speech — and  then  the  agreeable,  intelligent, 
pleasant  look-out  of  the  faces  of  the  sitters:  it  is 
hard   to   believe,   these   days,   but   they    look    really 


friendly,  as  well  as  alive,  and  glad  to  see  you!  In- 
stead of  appearing  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
sawmill  and  rather  recently  subjected  to  accidents 
in  machine  shops  which  have  left  them  more  or 
less  mangled  and  fierce,  they  resemble  human  beings 
who  have  had  their  fair  share  of  comfort.  In  other 
words,  may  we  not  conclude  that  whereas  the  "wild 
men"  shout  because  they  think  of  nobody  but 
themselves  and  fear  to  be  overlooked,  artists  of 
this  kind  are  intent  on  the  interests  of  their  clients 
and  strive  to  make  portraits  worth  handing  down 
to  posterity? 

Notable  also  is  the  success  ol)tained  by  Franzen 
in  ])aintiiig  men.  It  is  curious  that  the  ability  to 
paint  the  masculine  well  is  so  comparatively  rare 
among  painters,  perhaps  because  in  modern  times 
there  is  a  riilte  of  the  feminine  and  artists  have  ob- 
served that  now  in  the  old-master  sales  the  woman 
figures  almost  always  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
the  male  by  the  same  hand.  Yale  University  lent 
its  portrait  of  Professor  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  United  States.  Franzen 
has  not  given  him  the  famous  "Taft  smile"  but 
presents  him  in  a  genial  aspect  standing  in  his 
college  gown — an  admirable  likeness  and  a  fine 
work  of  art.  Justice  George  Holt  is  another  ex- 
cellent likeness  and  so  is  that  of  Barton  A.  Hepburn, 
shown  at  the  Winter  Academy,  which  belongs  to 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  rarely 
sees  so  many  well-painted  living  portraits  brought 
together  in  a  single  room,  all  the  work  of  a  living 
American  artist. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON 
ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 

Art  for  Art's  sake  means,  for  its  adepts — the  pursuit  of  pure  beauty 
without  any  other  preoccupation.  TheopJnle  Gautier 

Away  with  your  Art  for  Art's  sake,  and  give  me  Art  for  Humanity's 
sake !  Victor  Hugo 

The  supreme  art  in  literature  had  its  highest  effect  in  making  me  set  art 
forever  below  humanity.  Wxlluim  Dean  Hoivells 

Talent  imposes  duties.  Art  for  art's  sake  is  a  vain  w^ord.  Art  tor  the 
truth,  art  for  the  good,  art  for  the  beautiful,  that  is  the  reUgion  that  I 
seek.  George  Sand 

Bah!  Pure  literature — the  Hterature  of  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in 
beautiful  words  has  no  excuse  except  as  an  aesthetic  amusement.  It 
receives  altogether  too  much  respect  from  persons  of  intelligence. 

Guglielmo  Ferrero 
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PORTICO  DETAIL  IX  OLD  .MANSION  AT  DEDIIA.M,  .MASS. 

FRAXK    CHOUTEAU    BROWX.    ARCHITECT 


MODERN    HOMES    SHOWING    THE    INFLUENCE    OF 
EARLY   COLONIAL    PRECEDENT 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  is  the 
storehouse  for  all  America  of  what  historical 
architectural  precedent  the  white  races  have 
provided  in  this  country.  Of  the  old  Colonial 
possessions  New  England  contains — or  once  did 
contain — the  most  precious  and  important  of  these 
precedents.  This  is  owing  to  its  greater  e.xtent 
and  value,  its  wider  range  of  variety  and  to  its 
being  more  easily  available  because  of  its  simpler 
form  and  treatment,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  exclusively  executed  in  wood,  which  has 
remained,  up  to  this  time  at  least,  the  most  popular 
American  building  material. 

Yet  the  Southern  colonies  have  preserved  what 
is  perhaps  the  finest  flavor  of  all  our  Colonial  archi- 
tecture in  the  old  manor  houses  along  the  James 
River,  in  the  Carolinas.  and  the  adjacent  territory 
— extending  even  as  far  up  the  coast  as  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  already  possible  here,  how- 
ever,  to  begin  to  discover  a  greater   reserve  and 


restraint  in  the  design  and  execution,  and  more  of 
the  Puritan  simplicity  which  so  entirely  dominates 
the  earlier  examples  of  architecture  in  New  En- 
gland. Some  smaller  part  of  this  old  Southern 
work  was  built  in  wood,  the  native  Southern  pine, 
but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  wooden 
houses  have,  because  of  their  abandonment  to 
colored  and  poor  white  residents,  depreciated  so 
extensively  that  they  are  now  of  little  value  archi- 
tecturally, as  practically  all  their  once  beautiful 
finish  has  been  destroyed  by  their  tenants  in  the 
years  that  have  inter\'ened. 

Around  Washington  and  Frederickstovni  some 
wooden  buildings  are  to  be  found,  just  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Williamsburg  and  Charlottesville,  but 
brick  is  again  the  dominating  material;  the  single 
notable  exception  to  be  found  in  this  locality  is 
Wa.-'hington's  own  dignified  and  beautiful  place  of 
Jit.  Vernon.  But  from  Philadelphia  North,  with 
the   exception   of   some   of   the   later   buildings    in 
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New  York  State,  and  in  a  few  isolated  and  flourish- 
ing communities  such  as  Providence,  Newport, 
Boston,  Salem,  Portsmouth  and  Portland,  and 
occasional  exceptions  in  the  country — -where  the 
nearness  to  a  local  kiln,  to  tide-water  or  some 
sizeable  stream,  made  brick  a  possible  material, — 
all  the  architecture  of  this  period  in  this  section 
was  produced  mostly  in  wood, — and  even  the  brick- 
walled  dwelling  generally  contains  its  doorway  or 
entrance  porch  executed  in  woodwork. 

Throughout  New  England,  too,  native  builders 
were  something  more  than  mere  copyists  of  early 
English  precedent.  While  they  owned  and  worked 
from  the  English  "Builders'  Handbooks"  in  many 
cases,  they  owned,  and  even  occasionally  published, 
American  volumes  by  local  designers — such  as  those 
printed  in  Greenfield,  Mass.  by  Asher  Benjamin. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  process  of  time  each  locality 
began  to  produce  work  of  a  different  flavor,  or  of 
a  distinct  local  individuality,  that  ended  in  bringing 
out  particular  details  distinctive  of  and  individual 
to  each  community.  These  were  often  minor  vari- 
ations, the  result  of  a  gradual  process  of  evolution 
from  head  carpenter  to  apprentice,  extending  over 
a  number  of  years;  but  it  is  such  processes  as 
these  that  have  developed  much  of  the  real  indi- 
vidual value  and  unique  interest  and  flavor  of  the 
Colonial  work  still  to  be  found  in  New  England. 

As  a  result  we  find,  in  such  a  town  as  Gloucester, 
for  instance,  where  the  builders  who  were  entrusted 


with  the  fine  old  Colonial  church  (dating  from 
about  1815)  had  first  experimented  in  various 
houses  with  types  of  doorways  and  details  of  their 
treatment,  that  they  were  enabled  to  make  the  best 
possible  handling  of  that  particular  door  as  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  church;  and  we  can  as 
easily  trace  in  the  houses  built  after  that  time  the 
gradual  depreciation  and  coarsening  of  the  same 
type  of  door,  as  it  was  imitated  by  other  builders 
and  their  workmen  in  after  years!  Yet  that  par- 
ticular type  of  door  remains  the  favorite  in  the 
town,  one  that  is  employed — with  some  small  vari- 
ation or  other — upon  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five 
of  the  old  Gloucester  houses. 

In  the  smaller  communities,  too,  very  interesting 
details  are  often  the  result  of  a  local  carpenter's 
attempt  to  reproduce — possibly  from  memory — a 
moulding  ornament  or  staircase,  mantel  or  doorway 
he  has  seen  on  some  journey  elsewhere;  yet  nearly 
all  these  attempts  that  have  come  down  to  us  indi- 
cate a  greater  feeling  for  proportion,  refinement  and 
beauty  than  could  be  expected  and  a  many  times 
higher  standard  of  appreciation  of  their  true 
architectural  value  than  obtains  to-day. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  those  houses  built 
farther  away  from  New  England,  when  designed  in 
the  Colonial  New  England  style,  were  less  perfect 
in  execution  and  less  beautiful  and  consistent  in 
idea  than  the  buildings  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived.     Of  recent  years  the  cheapness 
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and  ease  of  reproducing  the  photographs  of  a  few 
well-known  examples  of  New  England  Colonial 
architecture  in  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines, 
both  professional  and  popular,  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good 
Colonial  detail  all  over  the  country,  without  regard 
to  locality  or  clime.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
younger  architectural  draughtsmen  have  given 
their  time  to  measuring  and  drawing  out  old  work 
for  publication  in  magazines  or  books  has  also  done 
much  to  supplement  this  general  fund  of  infor- 
mation. But  just  as  our  commercial  processes  have 
been  perfected  to  the  point  where,  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  become  profitable  to  re-work  the 
old  tailings  of  mines,  finding  much  metal  in  what 
was  once  thrown  away  as  a  waste  product  of  the 
crude  and  imperfect  processes  of  a  few  years  ago, 
.so  now  a  re-working  of  the  old  England  highways 
and  country  roads  is  particularly  successful  in 
disclosing  what  seems  sometimes  an  almost  inex- 
haustible mine  of  new  and  unhackneyed  domestic 
architectural  material!  As  this  material  continues 
to  be  discovered  and  published,  especially  in  the 
architectural  journals,  it  can  not  help  but  increase 
the  interest  in  our  native  architecture, — because 
where,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  architect  had  come 
to  feel  that  perhaps  he  had,  after  all,  about  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  working  out  any  new 
and  interesting  variations  possible  in  the  classical 
Colonial  house — newer  discoveries  have  found  new 


and  interesting  mouldings,  new  details  for  mantel, 
dado  or  cornice,  new  compositions  of  fagade  and 
new  arrangements  of  mouldings  in  cornice  or 
architrave,  until  a  fresh  revival  of  interest  in  old 
Colonial  work  is  correspondingly  bound  to  develop 
in  the  profession  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  the  general  public  interested 
in  home  building  has  come  to  recognize,  perhaps 
imperfectly,  but  nevertheless  sincerely,  the  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  the  house  of  early  Colonial 
type  to  many  lots  and  sites  outside,  as  well  as  within 
the  boundaries  of  old  New  England.  The  gradual 
publication  of  old  Colonial  work  in  magazines  for 
the  general  public,  at  the  same  time  that  the  publi- 
cation of  a  better  selection  of  the  more  novel  forms 
of  new  Colonial  work  continues  in  these  same  popu- 
lar magazines,  must  in  the  end  bring  about  its 
inevitable  effect.  At  the  present  time  the  great 
pity  is  only  that  so  many  people  desiring  to  obtain 
a  Colonial  house — perhaps  sometimes  modelled  after 
the  very  house  of  an  ancestor — -or  a  room  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  childhood,  obtain  but 
an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  e.xpression  of  their 
ideals  in  their  final  home,  because  either  of  their 
unintentional  or  unwitting  interference  with  their 
architect — or,  as  sometimes  results,  because  of  the 
mere  lack  of  understanding  or  the  confusion  of 
their  own  ideas  as  to  what  they  need  and  what 
they  should  have. 

It  is  true  that  the  pure  type  of  Colonial  house  only 
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appears  at  home  on  a  fairly  level  site,  upon  a  lawn 
that  is  to  be  kept  neatly  trimmed  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  surroundinjr  garden,  shrubbery  or  tree 
growth.  It  is  also  true  that,  to  maintain  consist- 
ently the  aspect  of  such  a  house,  the  owner  is  some- 
what restricted  in  his  planting  to  the  old-fashioned 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  associated  with  the  origi- 
nals of  these  same  houses;  and  that  all  must  be 
carried  out  with  the  simplicity  appropriate  to  the 
dignity  and  refinement  of  his  Colonial  type  house — 
qualities,  perhaps  not  so  e%'ident  or  appreciated  in 
our  modern  life  as  they  were  in  simpler  and  earlier 
years.  Indeed,  one  great  difliculty  in  America  has 
"been  that  most  people,  when  planning  a  new  home, 
desire  to  have  some- 
thing more  preten- 
tious than  a  true 
consideration  for 
Colonial  architecture 
ordinarily  permits, 
for  in  New  England 
the  early  Colonial 
home  was  always 
the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  ex- 
pression of  the  Puri- 
tan spirit.  It  is 
frugal,  reserved, 
dignified  and  self- 
contained.  The  cor- 
nices were  narrow, 
the  columns  small, 
the  house  out- 
line uncompromis- 
ingly simple;  the 
interior  arrange- 
ment direct  —  and 
hardly  sufficiently 
complex  for  the 
modern  American 
family  and  its  home 
life.  The  huge  cen- 
tral chimney  was,  of 
course,  an  inevi- 
table characteristic. 
although  in  later 
times  the  Colonial 
house  with  four 
chimneys,  two  on 
each  end  wall, 
was  equally  true  to  its  more  hospitable  type. 
In  spite  of  our  attempt  at  acceptance  of  the  Colonial 
spirit,  however,  comparatively  few  important  houses 
of  any  size  have  been  built  that  carry  on  the  best 
traditions  of  even  the  New  England  mansion  of  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  19th 
century.  That  was  a  period  of  greater  affluence 
when  our  more  flourishing  cities  saw  their  ship 
owners'  incomes  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
could  re-build  their  houses  along  lines  which  had 
by  that  time  come  to  disregard  the  prim  refinements 
and  narrow  artistic  restraint  of  the  earlier  Puritan 
tradition. 

Citizens  in  Salem,  Providence  and  Portsmouth 
have  produced  dwellings  of  this  later  date  as  beau- 
tiful in  their  ornamentation  and  freedom  in  design 
as  can  anywhere  be  found  along  our  Southern  coast, 
and  while  we  now  find  brick  to  have  been  often 
used,  yet  great  numbers  of  these  houses  were  still 
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built  in  the  cheaper  more  familiar  native  material, 
wood. 

A  natural  limit  is  perhaps  being  set  to  the  further 
reproduction  of  Colonial  work  in  modern  dwellings, 
becau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  material  most  natural 
and  easiest  and  cheapest  to  the  early  Colonial 
builders  is  gradually  becoming  too  expensive  and 
too  wasteful  for  us  to  use  to-day.  Present  and 
past  methods  of  lumbering  in  our  forests  have 
wrecked  and  spoiled  more  wood  than  has  reached 
the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  working  of 
woodwork  into  dwellings  has  come  to  be  about 
as  expensive  a  luxury  as  the  building  of  a  really 
fireproof  and  permanent  home. 

Through  contact 
with  the  Colonial 
style,  however,  we 
Americans  are  slow- 
ly learning  to  appre- 
ciate delicacy  i  n 
architectural  forms; 
the  refined  and  deli- 
cate wooden  column 
of  the  Colonial 
homestead  satisfies 
our  eye  in  the  search 
for  beauty  in  a  way 
that  the  sturdier 
stone  prototypes  of 
the  English  Geor- 
gian brick  house 
now  fails  to  do.  The 
chaste  simplicity  of 
the  interior  wood- 
work, trimming  the 
doors  and  windows 
or  emphasizing  the 
proportions  of  the 
room  by  limiting  the 
walls  at  their  base 
and  ceiling,  closely 
following  historic 
Colonial  precedent, 
has  come  to  make  its 
final  appeal  to  tho.se 
Americans  who  by 
occasional  or  con- 
stant contact  with  it 
have  begun  really  to 
appreciate  its  true 
charm  and  beauty.     Thus  does  tradition  survive. 

Against  this  background  should  be  placed  the 
e.xamples  of  modern  Colonial  work  selected  for  re- 
production here.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  house  with 
the  steep  pitched  roof  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
type  of  Colonial  dwelling  with  the  second  story  over- 
hang and  pendant  corner  drop,  derived  from  English 
half-timbered  cottage,  in  which  the  architect  has 
attempted  to  incorporate  those  very  modern  fea- 
tures, a  sleeping-porch  and  sun  parlor  with  some- 
what dubious  success. 

Of  a  more  pretentious  architectural  type  is  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Colonial  House  at  Sudbury 
shown  in  all  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  old 
surroundings,  or  the  still  more  pretentious  Dedham 
House.  Both  these  dwellings  are  of  the  latest 
period  that  is  included  in  the  Colonial  times,  those 
few  years  early  in  the  19th  century  when  the  more 
classical  structure  was  built  in  New  England. 
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SUMMER    RUGS 

By  Virginia  Robie 
Author  of  "By-Paths  in  Collecting"  and  "The  Quest  of  the  Quaint' 


FINE  rugs,  like  diamonds,  are  an  investment 
and,  if  less  popular,  to  many  people  make  a 
wider  appeal.  While  the  sparkle  of  the  stones 
might  fascinate  a  barbarian,  the  sheen  of  the  old 
rug  charms  a  surer  taste. 

Regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  investment  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  several  instances,  the 
purchase  of  Oriental  rugs,  Chinese  porcelains  and 
early  English  editions  has  proved  to  be  the  wisest 
expenditure  of  multi-millionaires.  The  sale  of  the 
Yerkes  collection  of  rugs  is  a  striking  example.  On 
that  occasion  the  rare  Persian  specimens  almost 
balanced  the  depreciation  in  bonds  and  railroad 
securities.  Collectors  whose  auction  memories 
travel  back  a  score  of  years  will  recall  the  price 
brought  by  the  famous  Peachblow  vase  of  the  Mary 
Morgan  sale.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars  was  a 
record-breaking  value  for  those  days,  and  still  re- 
mains near  the  top  notch.  Of  more  recent  history 
are  the  book  prices  of  the  Hoe  collection,  while  the 
enormous  figures  realized  the  past  year  in  New 
York  emphasize  the  fact  that  wealthy  collectors  are 
the  shrewdest  of  investors. 

Turning  from  the  money  side  and  the  strictly 
"art"  side  to  the  more  general  aspect  of  house- 
furnishings  a  marked  change  in  the  standards  of 
taste  during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  traced.  Gone 
are  the  rugs  of  deep  red  which  once  covered  library 
floors,  even  as  books  in  red  bindings  lined  the  walls. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  rugs  of  dark  green  which  once 
formed  the  firm  foundations  of  living-room  schemes. 
Absent,  likewise,  are  the  pale  pink  and  pearl  gray 
"Aubusson  effects"  so  long  dedicated  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, together  with  gilt  furniture  and  curtains 
of  (Tuny  lace.  We  shudder  at  these  things  even  as 
our  mothers  did  at  haircloth  and  black  walnut,  and 


as  did  our  grandmothers  at  fine  mahogany.  Xo 
age  is  true  to  the  previous  one  in  household  art, 
and  who  can  say  what  verdict  1937  will  place  on 
1917? 

Color  .schemes  change  from  decade  to  decade  and 
with  them  our  approval  and  disapproval.  As  we 
were  once  deeply  green,  we  later  became  intensely 
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brown,  gradually  changing  to  tan,  ivory  and  warm 
gray.  The  popularity  of  the  neutral  wall,  through 
the  varying  tones  of  taupe,  string,  putty,  twine,  sand 
and  biscuit — alas  for  our  lack  of  imagination  in 
names! — has  had  much  to  do  with  the  temporary 
banishment  of  the  ruddy  Oriental  rug. 

The  rise  of  the  Chinese  rug  is  partly  responsible 
for  this  condition,  for  the  mandarin  yellows,  soft 
blues,  faded  apricots  and  clearly  defined  black  fit 
so  agreeably  into  modern  schemes.  Back  of  both 
reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  rug  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  are  now  engaged  in  less  peaceful  occupations 
than  that  of  weaving,  affecting  as  it  must  the 
Western  rug  market. 


room  has  given  great  impetus  to  the  summer-rug 
industry.  The  output  seems  bewildering  when  the 
old-time  piazza  is  remembered  with  its  occasional 
Navajo  blanket  and  its  ever-present  door-mat  with 
upstanding  bristles.  Rush,  Reed,  Raffia,  Crex, 
Grass,  etc. — all  related,  yet  sufficiently  unlike  in 
make  and  design  to  afford  a  wide  choice — are  found 
in  many  of  the  shops.  While  soft  browns,  tans  and 
gray-greens  prevail,  many  show  a  surface  painted 
in  oil  and  guaranteed  to  be  washable — in  which  the 
brightest  of  modern  colors  are  .seen.  A  Swedish 
fibre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  for  some  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  painted  rugs.  Other  attractive 
specimens  designed  for  outdoor  rooms  have  a  glazed 
surface  which  may  be  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

One  porch  recently  fur- 
nished has  such  a  rug  in  which 
the  main  color  is  King's  blue 
with  narrow  border  lines  of 
black.  Reed  furniture  of  this 
same  lustrous  tone  is  padded 
with   flat  cretonne  cushions   in 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Chinese 
weaves  make  a  delightful  basis 
for  both  the  winter  and  the  sum- 
mer-room. Nor  are  all  the  speci- 
mens from  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
valuable  antiques.  There  are 
new  rugs  so  like  the  old  that  the 
novice  will  be  perplexed,  and 
there  are  delightful  Japanese 
rugs  which  might  be  called  trans- 
lations from  the  Chinese.  These 
are  not  reproductions  and  they 
are  too  clever  to  be  called  imita- 
tions. The  range  of  color  is 
e.xtensive,  including  tans,  wood- 
brown,  leaf-green,  apricot,  sev- 
eral yellows  and  a  beautiful  blue. 
Labor  must  still  be  cheap  in  the 
land  of  the  rising  sun  for  most  of  the  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 

Of  Japanese  importations  the  new  Bijin  or  rush 
rug  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  practical. 
It  is  heavier  than  many  specimens  of  its  class,  and 
of  a  firm  and  beautiful  weave.  Even  in  the  black 
and  white  halftone  its  texture,  as  well  as  its  bold 
design,  may  be  seen.  Such  a  rug  could  be  left  out 
on  the  most  exposed  porch  without  fear  of  injury, 
and  at  all  times  form  a  decorative  foundation 
for  wicker  furniture  and  other  summer  fitments. 
Other  good  things  are  Chinese  rugs  of  wool  which 
are  said  to  wear  like  the  proverbial  iron,  those  of 
cotton  in  similar  design,  but  not  quite  so  long  lived, 
and  various  weaves  in  rush  and  seaweed  which 
suggest  more  primitive  methods. 

The  growing  popularity   of  the   outdoor   living- 


which  black,  blue,  jade  green,  primrose  yellow  and 
old  rose  are  deftly  blended.  There  are  bird  cages 
of  blue  willow  with  black  tassels,  and  the  afternoon 
tea  china  is  yellow  striped  with  black.  It  seems 
gay  until  another  porch  is  reviewed  in  which  the 
rug  is  of  wool  in  black  and  gray  blocks.  For  the 
willow  furniture  a  paint  between  orange  and  flame 
has  been  chosen.  The  printed  linen  of  gray  back- 
ground carries  a  pattern  in  long  black  leaves,  small 
birds  of  brilliant  flame  color  tipped  with  vivid  green 
and  lilies  in  purple  shading  into  blue.  From  a  Japan- 
ese shop  came  a  tea  ser\'ice  of  flame  porcelain  placed 
on  trays  of  polished  gray  wicker  bound  in  black. 
Two  wall  cages  of  black  willow  hold  green  parrots. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  fainting  heroine  of 
Mid-Victorian  romance  in  this  colorful  atmosphere. 
Her    gentle    voice    and    pale    blue    sash    would    be 
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completely  effaced  but  a  1917  model  girl  in  Poiret 
linen  would  fit  into  the  background  as  if  all  these 
things  had  been  made  for  her — as  of  course  they 
have. 

In  the  breakfast-room  of  Albert  Herter's  country 
house  at  Easthampton  is  seen  a  charming  treat- 
ment.    Mr.   Herter  is  master  of  subtle  color  har- 
monies  which   extend 
to  every  appointment. 
One    of    the    illustra- 
tions reproduces   this 
room   with   its   inter- 
esting   trellised    wall, 
lacquered     table     and 
big  cool-looking  rugs. 

Craft  rugs  there  are 
in  many  styles,  the 
best  following  the  old 
types  as  "ra  g," 
"braided"  and  "hook- 
ed-in."  but  in  better 
color  combinations 
than  the  once  favored 
"hit  or  miss"  effects. 
For  old-  fashioned 
rooms,  such  as  are 
shown  in  two  of  the 
illustrations,  these 
quaint  floor  coverings 
are     very     desirable. 

The  living-room  of  a  picturesque  old  house  dating 
back  to  Revolutionary  days  is  seen  in  one  of  the 
pictures.  The  other  is  a  fragment  of  the  study 
in  a  rambling  dwelling  built  about  1800,  now 
occupied   in  the  summer.     The  braided  rug  of  the 
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latter  in  its  subdued  coloring  of  gray,  green,  black 
and  ivory  fits  into  a  room  rather  quiet  in  tone 
e.xcept  for  window  shades  of  chintz  and  a  big  chintz- 
covered  wing  chair.  Flowers  are  always  a  part  of 
the  mantel  scheme,  but  the  fireplace  is  so  deep  and 
the  shelf  so  narrow  that  blazing  logs  have  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  shrubs  which  the  old  garden 
cheerfully  yields.  And 
as  the  climate  is 
Northern  New  En- 
gland the  hearthstone 
seldom   grows   cold. 

Continuing  the  rug 
theme  of  this  house 
there  are  examples  of 
prairie  grass  in  wood 
browns,  two  blue  and 
white  homespuns  from 
Deerfield,  used  in  the 
l)edrooms,  also  a  very 
pleasing  hearth  rug 
made  on  a  small  hand 
loom  by  an  ambitious 
irafter  depicting  fly- 
ing birds  above  a  stiff 
row  of  pine  trees.  A 
rug  planned  for  one 
of  the  rooms  will  be 
of  linen  in  the  new 
American  weave 
known  as  "klearflax,"  and  possibly  as  a  wall 
hanging  one  of  the  Labrador  mats  designed  by  Dr. 
Grenfells.  In  summer-rooms  there  is  much  latitude, 
and  the  cool,  almost  frigid  subjects  of  the  Labrador 
mats  may  prove  acceptable  in  July  and  August. 
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I.     JACOBEAN  AND  RESTORATION 

IN  scanning  my  library  of  books  on  old  furni- 
ture, some  of  them  huge  volumes,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  some  one  did  not  publish  a 
small  volume  of  ready  reference  on  this  subject.  It 
would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  omit  many 
interesting  and  important  details,  and  the  average 
author  is  loath  to  do  this.  But  a  concise,  abbre- 
viated survey  of  the  subject  would  often  be  most 
helpful,  particularly  for  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  study  the  large  books. 

I  have  accordingly  attempted  such  a  brief  survey 
in  the  belief  that  others  may  have  felt  a  similar 
need.  I  shall  try  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of 
English  furniture  design  from  1550  to  1800  in 
three  short  papers,  which  means  little  more  than 
a  working  outline.  I  shall  divide  the  subject  into 
the  periods  of  the  Jacobean  and  the  Restoration, 
the  Anglo-Dutch  period  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  Georgian  period. 

First,  to  summarize  the  dates:  The  Norman  and 
Gothic  periods  covered,  roughly,  the  years  1066  to 
1485.  The  Tudor  period  included  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII  (1485-1509),  Henry  VIII,  contemporary 
with  the  Renaissance  movement  (1509-1547),  Ed- 
ward VI  (1547-1553),  Mary  (1553-1558),  and 
Elizabeth  (1558-1603).  This  last  half  century  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  term  Jacobean  or  Stuart  is  often  given  to  the 
entire  period  from  1603  to  1689,  but  a  distinct 
change  in  styles  took  place  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
it  is  much  more  logical  to  divide  it  into  two  periods. 
The  Jacobean  period  proper  included  the  reigns  of 
James  I  (1603-1625)  and  Charles  I  (1625-1649). 
There  intervened  the  Commonwealth  or  so-called 
Cromwellian  period  ( 1653-1659 )  followed  by  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  including  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II  (1660-1685)  and  James  II  (1685-1689). 
After  that  came  William  and  I\Iary  and  the  period 
to  be  discussed  in  the 
next  paper. 

Up  to  the  close  of 
the  Cromwellian 
period  oak  was  the 
predominant  wood  in 
English  furniture. 
The  earliest  furniture 
was  crude  and  heavy 
and  included  only 
such  articles  as  were 
essential  to  domestic 
life  —  che.sts,  tables, 
benches,  l)eds  and,  oc- 
casionally, chairs. 

Emerging  from  the 
crudities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  Gothic 
period,  English  furni- 
ture yet  retained  the 
Gothic  traditions  of 
sturdiness  and  virility 
for  many  years,  until 


An  Oak  Gate-leg  Table  with  Cvrveo  Lec.s  axu  Sli'I'Orts. 
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the  Continental  influences,  which  at  first  refined  it, 
led  it  at  length  into  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
rococo.  During  the  period  under  discussion,  we  have 
the  native  sturdiness  of  the  Jacobean  oak  followed 
by  the  more  ornate  and  graceful  forms  of  the 
Restoration. 

The  early  Renaissance  or  early  Tudor  period 
(1509-1558)  shows  a  mixture  of  Gothic  survivals 
with  Italian,  Flemish  and  French  importations. 
The  typical  design  details  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over. 
During  the  prosperous  reign  of  Elizabeth,  English 
furniture  took  on  a 
more  distinctive  char- 
acter. Among  the 
decorative  details  in- 
troduced during  this 
period  were  heraldic 
motifs  in  the  carving, 
the  diamond  or 
lozenge  on  the  backs 
of  the  chairs  and  the 
panels  of  chests  and 
cupboards,  fruit  and 
foliage  designs,  and 
the  melon  or  bulb  on 
table  legs  and  cup- 
1)  o  a  r  d  pillars.  The 
linen  -  fold  motif  of 
Hen  r  y  VIII  gave 
lilace  g  e  n  e  r  a  1  1  y  to 
scroll  and  strap-work. 
Turned  work  also  be- 
came somewhat  popu- 
lar.    Chairs  were  not 
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common,  but  there  were  some  curule-shaped  chairs 
of  Italian  design,  wooden-seated  armchairs  with 
much  turned  work,  and  heavy,  straight-backed 
carved  wainscot  chairs.  The  Tudor  board-and- 
trestle  table  was  followed  in  Elizabeth's  time  by  a 
longer,  narrower,  more  ornate  style,  with  four 
heavy  legs  of  an  exaggerated  baluster  form,  often 
with  a  bulbous  carving  half  way  down.  The  legs 
were  joined  by  heavy  rails  or  struts  near  the  floor. 
The  furniture  of  the  period  of  James  I  was  that 
of  a  transition  stage,  Elizabethan  features  generally 
predominating.  The  true  Jacobean  style  reached 
its  height  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  general  form  of  the  furniture  remained 
severely  rectangular.  The  legs  of  tables  and  chairs 
were  perpendicular,  the  chair  backs  straight  and 
the  seats  flat.  Such  articles  as  stood  on  legs  were 
heavily  underbraced. 

It  was  in  the  decorative  carving  that  Jacobean 
furniture  excelled.  The  typical  designs  include, 
first  of  all,  the  running  pattern  of  figure  eights 
and  contiguous  circles.  Other  hall-marks  of  the 
period  are  the  semi-circle  filled  with  petals, 
geometric  and  lozenge  paneling,  the  rounded  arch, 
and  more  or  less  elaborate  double  scrolls.  More 
and  more  intricate  strap-work  was  introduced,  and 
a  spiral  form  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  chair  legs 
and  on  cupboards  and  chests  of  drawers. 

Chairs  were  still  uncommon,  but  appeared  in 
greater  variety.  The  wain.scot  chair  persisted,  but 
became  gradually  lighter  in  form,  with  the  backs 
sometimes  pierced.  There  were  also  various  forms 
of  turned  chairs,  with  three  or  four  legs.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  I  a  French  chair  was  intro- 
duced, a  much  lighter  form,  with  turned  legs  and 
witli  the  back  and  seat  covered  with  leather  or 
embroidery.  The  use  of  stools  and  forms  con- 
tinued. Toward  the  close  of  the  period  couches 
and  day  beds  were 
introduced. 

The  typical  table 
of  the  period  was  of 
oak,  similar  to  the 
Elizabethan,  with 
bulb-turned  legs  giv- 
ing   place    later    to 
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simpler  baluster  forms,  and  often  with  rails  carved 
in  arabesque  or  lunette  patterns.  Occasionally 
smaller  tables  were  made  with  a  single  leaf  and  a 
.•■■winging  leg  to  support  it — the  forerunner  of  the 
gate-leg  table. 

Chests  and  cupboards,  often  richly  carved,  were 
common.  The  cupboard,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  products  of  the  period.  One  form, 
called  the  press  cupboard,  was  closed  in  front; 
another,  the  court  cupboard,  was  open  below,  being 
merely  an  elevated  chest  resting  on  spiral,  turned 
or  carved  supports. 

These  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Jacobean  period.  The  so-called  Crom- 
wellian  period  was  characterized  merely  by  an  added 
stiffness  and  severity  among  the  Puritans  and  by 
very  little  of  artistic  significance.  The  Cromwellian 
chair  was  a  descendant  of  the  wainscot,  with  a  half 
back  of  padded  leather  in  place  of  the  solid  panel, 
and  usually  a  seat  of  the  same  material  fastened 
with  brass-headed  nails.  Legs,  stiles  and  stretchers 
were  of  turned  oak.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Com- 
monwealth walnut  began  to  come  into  vogue,  and 
a  tendency  toward  greater  lightness.  Spiral  or 
simply  turned  legs  and 
the  use  of  cane  seats  and 
backs  began  to  appear  in 
chairs.  Chests  became  less 
popular,  giving  place  to 
cupboards  with  drawers 
or  chests  of  drawers. 

With  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  to  the  throne 
of  England  in  16(50  there 
came  greater  luxury  and 
comfort  into  the  better 
Engli.sh  homes.  The  King 
brought  with  him  from 
the  Continent  the  spirit  of 
the  late  Flemish  Renais- 
sance and  the  French 
styles  of  Louis  XIV.  Im- 
ported Dutch  and  Flemish 
workmen  introduced  a 
more  elaborate  .scroll- 
work, pierced  carving  and 
inlay  of  ebony,  ivory  and 
mother  -  of  -  pearl.        The 
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tulip    and    other    design    motifs    appeared    in    the 
carving. 

Oaken  furniture  of  a  late  Jacobean  type  con- 
tinued to  be  made  to  some  extent,  but  gradually 
the  lighter  forms  and  the  use  of  walnut  super- 
seded it.  The  architectural  note  in  furniture 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  a  some- 
what mixed,  exotic  style,  that  of  the  Restora- 
tion period,  but  one  not  lacking  in  beauty  and 
distinction.  Marquetry  became  more  and  more 
popular,  and  the  use  of  expensive  tapestries 
and  embroideries  for  upholstered  chairs. 

Perhaps    the    most    noteworthy    products    of 
this    period    were    the    Charles    11    chair    and 
the   gate-leg   table.      These   chairs   were   made 
in  oak   and   maple   sometimes,    but   usually    in 
walnut   or   beech.     The   backs  were  tall   and 
narrow,     with     carved     cresting,     sides     and 
underbraces.      They    were   often    surmounted 
by  a  Tudor  rose  or  a  crown.    Slender,  twisted 
columns  and  rich  scrolls  carved  in  high  relief 
became  a  feature.     Cane  and  upholstery  were 
used  for  backs  and  seats,  the  backs  frequently 
consisting    of    narrow     cane    panels 
within  an  elaborately  carved  frame. 

These  chairs  were  of  two  general 
types — Flemish  and  Spanish.  In  the 
Flemish  type  the  back  consisted  of 
turned  stiles  within  which  was  a  cane 
panel  bordered  by  scroll-work  carving. 
The  legs  were  usually  S-shaped,  with 
scroll  feet  and  a  broad  scroll-work 
underbrace  in  front.  In  the  Spanish 
type  the  legs  were  turned  and  the 
backs  were  of  solid  cane  or  tooled 
leather.  The  feet  were  square  and 
flaring — the  typical  Spanish  foot. 
Toward    the    end    of    the   period    the 
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day-bed  or  cane  sofa  became  fashionable,  with  orna- 
mental details  closely  following  those  of  the  chairs. 
Long  oak  dining-tables,  showing  more  refinement 
than  formerly  in  the  turning  of  legs  and  struts, 
and  with  carved  aprons,  belong  to  this 
period,  but  these  gave  place  to  tables 
with  two  swinging  leaves.  The  most 
noteworthy  table  of  this  type,  and  the 
most  interesting  introduction  of  the 
period,  was  the  gate-leg  table,  made 
usually  in  oak  or  walnut.  It  was 
usually  round,  though  sometimes  oval 
or  rectangular,  with  sometimes  a 
border  carved  around  the  top  in  low 
relief.  It  had  turned  underbraces  and 
supports  and  six  or  more  turned  legs, 
two  or  four  of  which  could  be  opened 
like  gates  to  support  the  drop  leaves. 
Another  noteworthy  product  is 
found  in  the  beautiful  cupboards, 
cabinets,  chests  of  drawers  and  clock 
cases  of  the  period,  usually  of  walnut 
and  inlaid  in  elaborate  and  intricate 
patterns.  The  beds,  however,  were 
still  heavy  four-posters,  with  clumsy 
testers  and  stuffy  hangings. 

Walnut  was  found  to  be  a  much  bet- 
ter medium  than  oak  for  work  of  this 
kind,  and  by  the  time  of  James  II's 
reign  it  had  practically  driven  out  the 
coarser-grained  wood  as  the  fashion- 
able material. 

The  period  of  the  Restoration,  there- 
fore, was  marked  by  a  distinct  change 
in  furniture  styles,  with  greater  lux- 
ury, grace  and  ornateness.  A  new 
period  of  Anglo-Dutch  furniture  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  paper. 


THE   COLONIAL   CHURCHES   OF    AMERICA 


By  James  Church  Alvord 


ylMERICA  has  given  to  the  world  just  two  types 
/-\  of  architecture — the  Mission  buildings  of 
California  and  the  Colonial  style  of  the 
Revolutionary  era.  The  houses  of  this  latter  are 
recognized  everjnvhere  as  delightful,  even  the  small- 
est details  of  them  are  hunted  up,  preserved,  copied, 
forged;  our  modern  world  has  decreed  them  things 
of  beauty  and  is  preparing  to  enjoy  them  forever. 
But  America  has  not  yet  discovered  the  Colonial 
meeting-house.  In  most  cities  it  is  extinct.  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  for  example,  owned  one  in 
every  Orthodox  parish — the  city  is  multitudinously 
Orthodox — thirty  years  ago;  but  to-day  each  has 
been  replaced  by  a  hideous  pseudo-Gothic  creation, 
brick  veneered  over  with  stone  generally.  Mon- 
strosities they  are,  with  square-topped  windows, 
Norman  ornamentations,  iron  towers.  Yet  Wor- 
cester is  but  a  sample.  In  the  environs  of  "artistic 
and  cultured  Boston"  committees  are  planning  new 
vandalisms,  the  tearing  down  of  antique  and  lovely 
shrines,  the  erection  of  fresh  horrors  of  mongrel 
architecture.  One  by  one,  as  fire  eats  up  the 
venerable  fanes,  the  stone  creations  of  Europe  are 
aped  in  wood  to  replace  them.  Where  the  church  is 
too  primitive  and  plain,   instead  of  decorating   it, 


developing  it  along  the  historic  lines,  it  is  torn 
down.  As  the  Huguenots  smashed  the  exquisite 
medieval  cathedrals  of  Northern  France  for  piety; 
so  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  are  selling  the  dreams 
of  their  ancestors  for  lumber.  Yet  the  Colonial 
church  is  the  indigenous  growth  of  American  re- 
ligion and  is  fitted  for  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
cities  as  none  other  can  be. 

The  Colonial  Church  is  the  evolution  of  the 
classical  forms  of  the  English  Renaissance,  modi- 
fied by  local  conditions  and  characterized  by  more 
refinement  in  proportion  and  detail.  The  change 
grew  from  one  condition — the  American  architect 
built  of  wood.  He  recognized  from  the  outset  both 
the  advantages  and  limitations  of  his  material, 
accepted  the  door  and  window  with  a  flat  lintel, 
threw  definitely  away  all  round-tops  and  pointed 
arches,  save  for  a  fan-window  here  and  there,  con- 
fessing that  the  arch  is  a  shape  for  stone.  Having 
accepted  this — a  limitation  perhaps — he  lightened 
his  church  everj'where  to  correspond  with  his 
material,  thus  gaining  an  elegance  of  which  England 
was  ignorant.  He  then  went  swiftly  on  to  perfect 
the  steeple,  that  glorj'  of  America.  He  built  it 
into  a  living  flame.     The  tower  of  the  Old  Church 
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at  Northampton  (given  in  the  illustrations)  is  on 
the  model  of  the  twenty  spires  visible  from  London 
Bridge,  all  of  the  Christopher-Wren-Inigo-Jones 
ideal.  How  clumsy  and  uninspired  they  are  can  be 
seen  at  once.  The  Old  Church  loses  grace  and  life 
beside  its  vivid  comrades  on  the  page. 

The  Gothic  was  built  for  the  processions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in, 
hard  to  heat,  hides  the  face  of  the  preacher  with  its 
interior  pillar.'; — in  short  it  is  for  the  Mass.  The 
Colonial  Church  is  Protestant.  It  is  built  around 
the  sermon.  It  sees  well,  sits  well,  hears  well, 
warms  well. 


It  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  that  dry- 
goods  -  bo.x     style 

of  architecture  in 

which  the  Puritan 

did  so  exceedingly 

delight.  The  grim 

old   fellow  detest- 
ed gew-gaws.    He 

couldn't      quite 

keep  them  off 

his    women    folk ; 

but  he  did  refuse 

them  to  his  meet- 
ing -  house.    Four 

walls   and   the 

Holy  Ghost  were 

enough    for    him. 

The    Holy    Ghost 

furnished   all   the 

heating  apparatus 

at  that.    But  with 

the    advent    of 

commerce,  wealth, 

independence, 

there     arrived     a 

demand    that    the 

Home  of  God  be 

handsome.      The 

fir.st  tentative 

embellishments,  a 

timorous     here.sy. 

blossomed     along 

the    Atlantic 

front.    New  ideas 

came   in    with 

ships.       In     this 

building       at 

Mancheste  r-by- 

the-Sea  the  gable, 
the  projecting  front,  the  four  fan-windows,  bold 
departures  for  their  day,  are  far  more  archaic  than 
that  hallelujah  of  an  uprushing  steeple.  They  are 
the  commencement  of  a  revolt  and  quaintly  inter- 
esting. Fortunate  indeed  is  the  church  which 
possesses  such  a  building.  It  should  be  left  alone 
in  its  glory. 

But  the  idea  spread,  grew,  unfolded.  Ideas  have 
that  habit.  The  architect  became  bold.  With  that 
revival  of  classical  learning  which  baptized  the 
lads  Caius  and  Junius,  set  homes  fashioned  after 
Grecian  temples  at  every  turn  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  drilled  boys  in  the  ancient  tongues  to  the  neglect 
of  French  and  German,  he  began  to  add  pillars, 
porticoes,  entablatures,  all  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
Renaissance    to    his    churches.      The    decorations 


sneaked  in,  feeling  with  frightened  hands.  The 
porches  were  niggardly,  the  pillars  were  pilasters. 
The  South  Church  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  is  a 
delicious  e.xample  of  such  timid  work,  though  there 
are  many  erections  in  New  England  with  even  less 
than  its  square  pilasters  with  a  Doric  suggestion 
as  a  capital,  its  hint  of  an  entablature  (in  the 
wrong  spot),  its  boldly  shaded  tympanum,  its  drip- 
mouldings  over  doors  and  windows.  The  dry-goods- 
box  has  taken  on  distinction  to  reign  over  the 
village. 

There  was  no  taming  of  the  architectural  frenzy. 
The  pilasters 
rounded,  adopted 
capitals  of  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian, 
even  mixed  those 
orders  up.  The 
most  resplendent 
example  of  this 
stage  in  the 
Colonial  evolution 
was  the  "Old 
Church" of  North- 
ampton (the  Jon- 
athan Edwards 
parish)  with  its 
two  orders  of 
pilasters,  it.  Gre- 
cian pediments, 
its  delicate  entab- 
lature. It  was  the 
joy  of  the  town. 
It  towered  from 
the  heart  of  all 
those  multiplying 
schools,  those  his- 
toric streets,  be- 
side those  long 
green  meadows, 
the  very  embodi- 
ment of  an  epoch 
in  American  his- 
tory, in  American 
thought.  When  it 
burned  dowTi  in 
1876  the  taste  of 
the  times  was  not 
enlightened 
enough  to  pro- 
duce a  replica. 
New  England  had 
reached  her 
blackest  architectural  moment.  To-day  a  finicky, 
make-believe  French  Gothic,  nauseous  as  paper 
flowers,  desecrates  its  lordly  site.  The  ugly  fraud — 
for  it  is  of  veneered  stone — is  dim  within  and 
crammed  with  trailing  echoes.  Few  w^orship  there. 
In  all  America  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  the  Old 
Church  in  this  stage  of  the  history  of  Colonial. 
Nor  has  America  a  more  beautiful  creation  at  any 
stage. 

Those  round  pila.sters  prepared  a  conservative 
people  for  the  last  splendor  of  all — the  open  porch. 
At  first  this  was  buttressed  on  either  side  by  a 
protruding  ma.ss  of  the  building,  sometimes  modi- 
fied to  square  pilasters,  and  then  only  two  pillars 
commonly  appeared.  The  free  portico  followed 
immediately     with     four — six — even     eight — great 
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Unitarian-   Chi-hch,   Concord,   Mass. 

pillars  of  some  carefully  reproduced  Grecian  order. 
Ionic  was  exceedingly  popular  and  Doric  more 
common  than  Corinthian.  The  Unitarian  Church 
at  Concord.  Massachusetts  owned  such  a  splendor, 
with  Doric  capitals,  up  to  the  first  year  of  this 
century.  When  fire  destroyed  it  the  congregation, 
with  a  never-to-be-enough-lauded  zeal,  erected  an 
exact  copy  of  the  old  meeting-house.  There  it 
stands  to-day,  lordly,  a  loveliness  of  white  s\Tn- 
metries  among  green  branches,  shouting  so  that  he 
who-whizzes-by-in-an-automobile  may  read  that 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  did  not  live  in  vain — in  Con- 
cord. Massachusetts. 

The  steeple  marched 
with  the  facade.  Be- 
ing more  sprightly  it 
marched  faster.  It 
was  fully  developed  in 
all  its  leaping  beauty 
before  the  best  Colo- 
nial fronts  came  in.  It 
imitated — as  with  the 
Northampton  Church 
— the  English  spires 
at  first.  It  soon  re- 
membered that  it  was 
made  of  wood  not 
stone  and  sprang 
higher,  higher — light- 
er, lighter.  Starting 
as  a  mere  series  of 
graduated  wooden 
boxes,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  it  pierced 
it.self  with  shutters 
that  a  bell  might  be 
heard ;     threw     away 


* 


the  blinds  that  the  bell  might  be  seen;  sloughed  off 
all  recollection  of  its  birth  in  brick  and  stone,  joy- 
ously gaping  to  every  wind  that  blows,  wooden  and 
unashamed.  Rather  wooden  and  proud  of  the  fact. 
Our  illustrations  form  a  series.  Northampton 
exhibits  the  English  tradition,  St.  Johnsbury  and 
Concord  the  escape  from  box-like-ness  and  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea  the  achievement  of  builders  who 
dared  to  be  bold.  So  bold  they  were,  there  by  the 
Atlantic  beaches,  that  nobody  has  gone  farther. 

Hear  then  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  any  parish  possesses  an  old  building,  bare,  un- 
porticoed,  historical  but  not  lovely,  it  is  a  simple 
thing  to  change  the  exterior  in  accord  with  his- 
torical development.  Let  me  reiterate.  The  tops 
of  the  doors  and  windows  must  be  covered  with  a 
flat  lintel  unless  the  primitive  Manchester  type  is 
reproduced  with  its  fan-windows.  But  wood  must 
be  proclaimed  wood  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The 
steeple  must  announce  it  with  fairy-like  propor- 
tions, the  facade  with  delicate  pillars  of  pilasters 
for  the  welcoming  porch,  square  or  round,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian — or  dis- 
creetly mixed.  Tympanums- 
entablatures — flourishes — the 
American  countryside  —  even 
some  wonderful  old  cities  like 
New  Haven — are  full  of  ex- 
amples of  all  these  de- 
lights. 

But     there     is     one 
essential — the    church 
must  be  painted  white. 
Half   a   century   ago   a 
crude  taste  essayed  to 
smarten      up      these 
Colonial  erections  with 
faint     blues     and     lav- 
enders    and     greens. 
The  result  was  tragic. 
A   few   years   later   a 
frenzy    for   pumpkin- 
color     trimmed     with 
white    struck 
them — the  result 
w  a  s     ludicrous. 
For,   inside  and 
outside,  there  is 
ut  one  possible 
tint — white.  The 
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structure  is  the  memory  of  a  Grecian  temple  built 
of  marble  and  must  retain  the  hint  of  marble  in  its 
aspect.  True,  marble  is  sometimes  yellow!  The 
only  color  capable  of  suggesting  it  to  the  brain  of 
man  is — white.  Pumpkin-color  never  yet  recalled 
Pajstum. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  timber  Colonial  is 
true  of  the  brick-and-stone  with  two  exceptions.  In 
the  latter  the  round  Renaissance  arch  is  preferable, 
though  the  pointed  Gothic  is  impossible.  The  ma- 
terials should  be  left  in  their  uncolored  simplicity. 
Old  bricks  give  a  delightful  note  to  any  street  and 
the  paint  began 
to  disappear  from 
these  wonderful 
nieeting-h  o  u  s  e  s 
when  the  last 
decade  realized 
their  worth  as 
decorations.  The 
Old  South  Church 
and  The  Park 
Street  Church  of 
Boston  have  re- 
cently restored 
their  natal  hue  of 
rosy  brick.  Vir- 
ginia is  full  of 
unspoiled  exam- 
ples which  have 
never  been  defiled 
by  paint. 

If    the    outside 
of     the     Colonial 
Church  is  so  often 
a  tragedy  —  what 
can    be    said    for 
the  interior?  It  is 
not   alone   spoiled 
—  it     is     slaugh- 
tered.      It     has 
gone  up  the  stove 
pipe   of   the    fur- 
nace;  or  at  least 
its    chief    glories 
have.      The    old 
pews,    pulpits, 
pulpit-settees,     in 
which  our  fathers 
lived    and    moved 
and  had  their  be- 
ing,    have     been 
slashed    to    kind- 
ling   wood.      The 
dolorous    tale   of    Hamilton,    Massachusetts,    is    re- 
peated  all   over   the   land.      Thirty   years   ago   two 
young  women,  exploring  the  cellar  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  discovered  a  marvel  of  a  pulpit 
settee    (the   arms   supported    by   fluted   pillars),   a 
heavy  mahogany  communion  table  to  match,  and  a 
pair  of  towering  pulpit  candelabra.     But  the  vast 
pulpit  over  which  Manasseh  Cutler  read  his  kindly 
sermons  had  vanished  by  the  stove-pipe  road.     The 
black-walnut   pulpit   "set,"   exactly   like  the   "sets" 
of  hundreds  of  other  churches  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  these  magnificent  furnishings,  was  frivol- 
ous and  unattuned  in  the  .sedate  Colonial  Church. 


CONGBEGATIOKAL     ChUBCH,     MaSCHESTER-BY-THE-Sea. 


Many  interiors  are  disfigured  by  pews  of  var- 
nished oak,  curved,  slanted,  incongruous;  with  a 
round-edged  platform,  a  choir-box  sheltered  by  bed- 
curtains  on  brass  rings,  with  Romane.sque  details 
around  galleries  and  entrances. 

Now  the  inside  of  the  Colonial  Church  had 
straight,  square-set  pews,  painted  white  but  with 
edgings  of  natural  dark  wood;  had  bare  floors 
though  carpets  came  in  later  days;  a  straight-front 
platform;  much  woodwork  in  panelings,  galleries, 
doors,  windows,  all  painted  white.  It  penned  the 
parson  behind  a  wide-fronted  pulpit,  sat  him  down 

on  a  big  square- 
shaped  sofa,  bid 
him  minister  at  a 
communion  table 
of  great  dignity 
and  with  no 
marble  top  —  it 
cut  all  these 
objects  out  of 
mahogany  or 
rosewood.  The 
traditional  pew 
had  a  door  with  a 
delightful  button. 
That  button 
helped  pass  away 
sermon-time  when 
the  boy  sat  next 
it.  He  so  seldom 
did ! 

At  one  time 
a  pernicious 
fashion  painted 
the  wall  s  with 
architectural  de- 
tails through 
w  h  i  c  h  the  sky 
glowed  blue.  On 
the  other  hand 
there  still  survive 
churches  with 
wooden  pillars 
and  entablatures 
built  above  the 
pulpit  —  painted 
white. 

The  building, 
which  has  been 
disfigured  with 
a  n  y  varnished, 
curved      or     fan- 


tastic moderni- 
ties should  be  stripped,  redecorated,  repewed, 
refurni.shed  everywhere.  Enough  of  the  ancient  fur- 
nishings survive  to  provide  models  in  excellent  taste. 
The  whole  argument  is  based  on  a  certain  subtle 
fact.  Why  the  Perpendicular  Abbey  looks  best 
along  the  green  lanes  of  England — the  multi-colored 
marble  Cathedral  best  among  the  pillared  towns  of 
Italy — the  humpy  Romanesque  churches  against  the 
flat  horizons  of  Picardy,  is  hard  to  state — they  just 
do.  And  likewise  the  native-born  Colonial  meeting- 
house fits  right  into  the  native-born  scenery  of 
America. 

James  Church  Alrord 
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WHEN    DESIGNER    AND    MANUFACTURER    MEET 


By  Lida  Rose  McCabe 


AWAKE  AMERICA! 
Dynamic  slogan,  born  of  destructive  war, 
'  yet  paradoxically  making  for  constructive 
peace  in  art,  industries  and  crafts,  heretofore 
slavishly  dependent  upon  Old  World  initiative,  to  its 
financial    enrichment    and    America's    art    atrophy! 

Cut  off  from  European  markets,  looms,  labora- 
tories, museums,  our  artists  and  manufacturers  are 
being  literally  forced  to 
awaken  to  the  inspira- 
tional wealth  of  the  Jlet- 
ropolitan  iMuseum  of  Art, 
the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and 
kindred  public  institu- 
tions, while  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  native  talent 
lying  fallow,  misdirected 
or  gone  to  seed  for  want 
of  proper  education,  guid- 
ance or  market  is  arrest- 
ing the  economist. 

Significant  contributive 
force  to  this  art  indus- 
trial awakening  is  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America, 
founded  three  years  ago 
as  a  Clearing  House — the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country — for  art  pro- 
ducers and  consumers ;  tu 
help,  in  short,  artist. 
artisan  and  student  to  dis- 
pose of  their  wares  and 
bring  them  in  personal 
touch  with  art  buyers. 

In  a  May  exhibition  of 
hand  -  woven  and  hand- 
decorated  fabrics  held  in 
its  spacious  new  quarters,  No.  10  East  Forty- 
seventh  street.  New  York  City,  the  Art  Alliance 
concretely  demonstrated  how  it  is  realizing  its  basic 
purpose — namely,  "to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency 


Supple MEXTARV  I'uize:  Xe 
sk;x  is  Batik.  Labelled 
Defehexce  to  Ccbistic  Ix 


of  industrial  design  by  putting  the  right  manufac- 
turer in  working  touch  with  the  right  designer." 
The  exhibition  was  the  outcome  of  a  textile  de- 
sign contest  with  four  money  prizes  ($100,  ,$75, 
$50,  and  $25  respectively)  offered  by  Mr.  Albert 
Blum,  treasurer  of  the  United  Dye  Works  of  New 
.Jersey,  an  associate  of  the  Art  Alliance,  which  now 
inimbers  seven   hundred  memtiers. 

This  organization, 
whose  motor  power  is 
.Mrs.  Riiiley  Hitchcock, 
founder  and  twelve  years 
president  of  the  Art 
Workers  Club  for  Women, 
advertised  the  contest 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Over  five  hun- 
dred original  textile  de- 
signs— in  consequence — 
reached  a  jury  comprised 
of  Albert  Blum,  the  prize 
donator.  Arthur  W.  Dow  of 
Teachers  College.  Edward 
L.  JNIayer,  a  leading  cos- 
tume manufacturer,  Irv- 
ing Hansom,  technician 
of  the  silk  house  of  H. 
R.  Mallinson  &  Co.  and 
M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  tex- 
tile expert  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Many  hours 
were  given  gratuitously 
by  this  authoritative  jury 
to  examination  of  the  de- 
signs, which  were  of  such 
surprizing  excellence, 
that  two  of  its  members — 
Messrs.  Mayer  and  Han- 
som— to  encourage  American  artists  at  this  crisis, 
offered  six  twenty-five  dollar  supplementary  prizes. 
Batik,  block  printing,  tie-dyeing  and  embroidery 
covered  the  contest.    Weaving  submitted  while  good 
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in  exet'Ution  lacked  orijrinality  of  design  and  was 
unconsidered. 

Originality,  beauty  of  color,  skill  in  execution 
and  adaptability  to  the  present  market  determined 
the  jury's  awards. 

Batik  w-on  three  of  the  original  and  two  of  the 
.supplementary  prizes. 

The  prevalent  American  vogue  of  this  primitive 
art    plied    in   .Java   tii-da\'   as    it   has   been    for   ages. 


Second     Prize:      Mrs.     Hem:n     C".     Ueer.     Ba'imk    Dtsuix 

from  inherited  designs  car- 
ried in  the  head  of  the 
craftsman,  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  trade,  fashion 
and  psychology  of  the 
crowd — apparently  without 
rhyme  or  reason. 

"Batik"  said  in  response 
to  my  query  M.  D.  C. 
Crawford,  textile  expert 
credited  with  research  into 
early  Peruvian  art  "is  a 
getaway  from  mechanism 
— the  cut  and  dried  regu- 
larity of  machine-made 
design.  That,  aside  from 
its  beauty,  is  its  appeal — as 
I  see  it — to  both  crafter 
and  layman." 

Batik  as  a  craft  was 
brought  here  some  years 
ago  by  an  American  who 
had  lived  in  Java  since 
early  childhood  and  ac- 
quired skill  at   Djokja,  the 

center  of  the  Batik  industry.  The  majority  of 
Java's  Batik  workers  are  women.  In  Java  the  Batik 
process  is  confined  largely  to  cotton  cloth.  Here 
it  is  found  equally  effective  and  marketable  in 
.silk  and  chiffon.  With  China's  contribution  to 
this  year's  economic  fad  of  tunics  and  scarfs,  Batik 
in  "illusive,  delusive"  chiffon  and  silk  is  having  its 
brief  day ! 

The  process  on  silk  or  chiffon   is   identical  with 
that  used  in  Java  on  cotton  cloth.     The  design   is 


carefully  drawn  on  the  textile  before  the  latter  is 
dipped  into  the  dye  pot.  Parts  of  the  textile  not 
to  be  colored  are  covered  with  melted  white  wax 
poured  onto  the  fabric  from  the  spout  of  a  diminu- 
tive brass  kettle.  For  each  color  the  design  calls 
for,  the  process  is  repeated.  When  the  wax  has 
served  its  purpose  it  is  washed  out  with  gasoline. 
Beauty  in  ((uality  of  tone  and  texture  is  acquired 
l)y  repeated  dippings  into  the  dye  pot.  The  applica- 
tion and  removal  of  the 
wax  imparts  to  the  silk  a 
peculiar  crackling  quality 
that  breaks  effectively  an 
expansive  background  —  a 
relief  not  possible  to  cotton 
Batik  now  to  the  fore  in 
interior  decorative  stuffs. 

It  is  Batik's  double 
market  value,  vogue  in 
costume  and  home  decora- 
tion, that  doubtless  guided 
the  jury — 'a  value  artists 
and  students  cooped  up  in 
studio  or  school  are  not 
likely  to  know  of,  unless 
put  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturer  through  the 
live  wire  into  which  vicis- 
situde of  war  is  apparently 
precipitating  the  Art  Al- 
liance of  America. 

Designs    were    not    sub- 
mitted,   as    might    be    in- 
Chiffon  ferred    from    the    illustra- 
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I'ih/.k:     .Mrs.    IIazki    Hkiimia.m   SiArcMTER.     B,\tik    Design    on    C'hiffox 
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tion.s  of  this  article,  in  pencil  or  wa.sh  drawings. 
All  were  worked  out  on  American  woven  ware  and 
in  American  chemical  dyes  by  the  hand  of  the 
creator.  Therein  was  the  artist's  exceeding  joy, 
as  will  be  that  of  the  purcha.ser  attuned  to  the 
magic  of  the  human  touch ! 

The  influence  of  the  modern  cult  of  the  ugly  and 
deformation  of  form  discernible  in  the  first  prize 
design  of  Mrs.  Hazel  Bernham  Slaughter — Batik 
on  chiffon — regrettable  when   viewed   in   flat   black 
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and  white  photograph,  softens  into  the  unobjec- 
tionable when  seen  in  bulk — -by  the  piece — as  manu- 
facturers size  it  up  and  the  public  is  expected  to 
buy  it.  The  grotesquerie  of  the  design's  solid 
inserts  for  instance — -a  conventionalized  ape — 
melts  into  the  varied  reds  of  the  whole  with  its 
bluish-red  background.  This  design,  together  with 
all  the  prize-winners,  it  is  stated,  was  bought  for 
immediate  manufacture. 

The  most  llagrant  echo  of  modern  art  degeneracy 
the  exhibition  disclosed  was  Edmond  Froe.se's 
Batik  design  on  silk  in  purple,  orange  and  white — 
suggesting  an  anatomical  chart,  but  looking  bark 
to  the  primitive  art  of  the  Toltecs  of  Mexico. 

Asked  on  what  ground  it  was  awarded  supple- 
mentary prize,  a  member  of  the  jury  replied:  "For 
promise  rather  than  fulfillment.  An  artist  of  such 
originality,  daring,  freedom  of  execution,  such 
exquisite  color  sense,  with  proper  direction  and 
encouragement,  we  felt,  would  go  far." 

The  Art  Alliance  instructed  conte.stants  to  state 
the  source  of  their  inspiration  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  design  was  made. 

A  Chinese  stencil  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  happily  inspired  Martha  Ryther  of  Boston, 
winner  of  the  third  prize.  Her  well-covered  design 
in  apple  green  on  flimsy  white  silk  she  would  have 
used  for  a  coat-lining,  but  a  practical  jury  saw  only 
good  design  for  foulard  dress  silk  and  for  that  it 
was  bought. 

The  promise  and  achievement  of  this  notable 
exhibition  is  scarcely  less  significant  and  far 
reaching  than  illuminating  are  the  steps  by  which 
the  Art  Alliance  came  to  cooperate  with  textile 
trade. 

Wonien's  Ware,  a  trade  journal,  through  its 
editorial  writer  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  a  trained 
technician,    inaugurated   last   fall   a   textile   design 


the  latter's  request  the  exhibit  traveled  from  the 
Metropolitan  to  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Alliance  for 
a  week's  stay  before  making  tour  of  the  countr\'. 
There, designers  had  a  privilege  denied  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  They  sold  their  designs.  Through 
this  exhibit  Mr.  Albert  Blum,  who  had  cooperated 
with  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  contest,  serving  on  its 
jury,  became  interested  in  the  Art  Alliance's  aim. 
Enrolling   as    a    member,    he    generously    affiliated 


WooDRLFF.     Color  Block  Prixtixg.      Supplementary 
Prize:     Johx  Kellogg 


.Si  I'l'i.EMEST.Miv  Prize:  I'.dmond  Froese.  Batik  Design' 
Green  and  White.  Siggestive  of  an  Anatomical  Cii 
Dislocated  Liver  jKK-     flft^kk 

contest  open  to  American  artists  and  students — 
design  to  be  inspired  by  an  art  object  of  an  Ameri- 
can museum  or  collection.  Twenty-two  States 
responded. 

The  designs  were  exhibited  last  December  for 
a  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  where 
thev  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Art  Alliance.    At 


with  its  officers:  Mr. 
W.  Frank  Purdj',  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Hammond, 
second  vice-president, 
'Sir.  Alexander  Webb, 
Treasurer,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in 
bringing  about  the 
ilay  exhibition  under 
the  Art  A  1 1  i  a  n  c  e's 
auspices. 

"This  practical  inva- 
sion of  trained  techni- 
cians and  wide-awake 
manufacturers,  eager 
"to  graft  upon  factory 
productions  the  art 
feeling  that  once 
informed  hand  pro- 
ducers," into  the  Art 
Alliance's  personnel  is  scarcely  less  timely  than  its 
acquisition  of  Miss  Florence  M.  Levy  as  office 
manager.  For  to  few  are  given  the  tact,  sympathy 
and  first-hand  knowledge  of  art  industrial  condi- 
tions of  this  tireless  worker.  All  of  which  would 
seem  to  augur  well  for  artists,  crafters  and  manufac- 
turers in  this  hour  of  tardy  "America  awake  at  last." 


ON    Sii.K    IN    PrRPi.E.    Orange. 
iRT    Ui:vealing   Side   Ribs   and 
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THE    OCTAGON,    WASHINGTON,    DC. 
HEADQUARTERS   OF   THE   AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF   ARCHITECTS 


By  Lionel  Moses 


ARCHITECTURE  has  never  found  higher  ex- 
y^y  pression  in  the  United  States  than  during  that 
period  represented  by  the  building  known  as 
the  Octagon  at  Washington,  D.  C,  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

This  building  is  of  great  interest  not  only  his- 
torically but  also  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
and  no  great  foresight  is  required  to  prophesy  that 
before  many  years  have  passed  it  will  be  one  of 
the  much  visited  points  of  interest  for  those  who 
go  to  our  Federal  Capital. 

The  original  owner  of  the  Octagon  was  Colonel 
.John  Tayloe  of  Mount  Airj',  Virginia,  who  built 
it  as  a  winter  residence,  the  suggestion  that 
Colonel  Tayloe  reside  in  the  city  of  Washington 
coming  from  his  friend  General  George  Washing- 
ton who  at  that  time  (1797)  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  new  city  which  was  fast  taking 
form  on  the  Potomac. 

Having  bought  the  land  at  the  corner  of  New 
York  Avenue  and  18th  Street  for  the  sum  of 
SIOOO.OO,  Doctor  William  Thornton,  architect,  was 
commissioned  to  make  plans  for  the  new  residence 
and  during  its  con.struction  General  Washington 
visited  the  building  as  it  progressed.  It  is  safe, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  house  represent,  in  a  measure,  the  taste  of 
Washington  and  no  doubt  there  are  features  which 
were  possibly  suggested  by  him. 


The  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe.  son  of 
John  Tayloe  of  the  Octagon,  furnished  most  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  society  of  the  time  and 
many  anecdotes  of  prominent  men  of  the  period. 
Until  the  death  of  Colonel  Tayloe  the  Octagon  was 
noted  for  its  entertainments  which  were  given  in  a 
most  generous  manner  to  both  Americans  and 
foreigners. 

The  hospitality  of  the  house  was  extended  by 
Colonel  Tayloe  to  such  personages  as  Jefferson. 
Madison,  Monroe,  Decatur,  Webster  and  Lafayette, 
but  the  most  interesting  historical  event  connected 
with  the  Octagon  was  its  occupancy  by  President 
James  Madison  as  the  Executive  Mansion  after  the 
British  burned  the  White  House  in  1814. 

Tradition  says  that  John  Tayloe  from  his  home 
in  Mt.  Airy  where  he  was  living  at  the  time  sent  a 
courier  to  Madison  offering  the  Octagon  for  his  use. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  Madison  moved  into 
the  Octagon  on  September  8th,  1814.  We  have 
no  data  as  to  just  how  long  he  occupied  the  house 
but  it  was  certainly  more  than  a  year. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  ending 
the  War  of  1812,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
Ghent  in  December  1814,  and  became  effective 
when  Madison  wrote  his  ratification  on  the  back 
of  the  Treaty.  This  he  did  in  the  circular  second- 
story  room  of  the  Octagon  Feb.  17,  1815  on  the 
table  which  is  now  in  the  same  room. 
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This  table  has  an  interestiiiji  history.  On  its 
removal  from  the  Oi-tatron  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  John  Ojrle  Tayloe  of  Ferndeaux 
King  Georpe  County,  Virginia,  and 
remained  in  his  possession  until 
October  .30,  1897  when  it  \va 
sold  to  Mrs.  0.  H.  \'oorhies 
and  sent  by  Mr.  Tayloe  to  her 
residence  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  great 
fire  and  earthtiuake  in 
1906.  When  the  fire 
approached  and  it  was 
foreseen  that  the 
house  was  doomed,  the 
table  was  hastily  taken 
away.  In  describing 
its  removal  Mrs.  Voor- 
hies  says:  "We  wrappec 
sheets  around  the  circu- 
lar part  of  the  table, 
when  part  of  its  journey 
it  went  turning  around  as 
a  wheel  to  a  place  of  safety." 
The  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institu 
of  Architects  purchased  this 
table  from  Mrs.  Voorhies  for 
thousand  dollars  and  sent  it  to 
Washington  in  1911.  The  second  story 
circular  room  was  used  b.v  Madison  as 
an  office  and  he  and  Dolly  Madison  used 
the    Eastern    suite    on    the    same    floor. 


Dr.    \Vm. 
Abci 


consisting  of  a  large  room  and  two  dressing-rooms 
as  their  private  apartments. 

In   1899  the  Institute  leased  the  Octagon. 
.•\t   that   time   it  was   in  charge  of  a 
aretaker  and  the  beautiful   build- 
ing   had    become   almost    squalid 
liut    fortunately    not    a    wreck, 
for  the  only  material  damage 
was  the  incrusted  dirt  every- 
where   and    a    few    missing 
plaster   ornaments. 

In    1902    Mr.    Charles 
F  o  1 1  e  n      McKim,     then 
president     of    the     Insti- 
tute,     authorized      the 
purchase    of    the    prop- 
erty   for    the     Institute 
for    $30,000    and    went 
so    far    as    to    agree    to 
send    his    own    check    for 
one-third  of  this  amount 
in    order    to     insure     its 
purchase. 
During  a   later  adminis- 
tration   the    final    purchase 
money    was    raised    and    the 
house   became   the   property   of 
the    Institute.      Soon   after   this 
Octagon  commenced  to  attract 
attention    and    fifty    thousand    dollars 
was  offered  for  it,  but  of  course  refused. 
At   the   present   time   a   fund    is   being 
itf.ct"  "^       raised      to      restore     the     building      and 
iMATiiii;       grounds    to    their    original    state    and    to 
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furnish   it   in  the 

manner   of   its 

original    time,    to 

be   opened   to   the 

public  and  shown 

as  an  exemplar  of 

good  taste  of  the 

period  of  1800. 
The     Octagon 

house    is    a    very 

interesting     type 

of     Georgian     or 

Adam     design. 

built  of  red  brick 

and     trimmed 

with    sandstone. 

The  front   is  laid 

in   Flemish  bond. 

and    the    arches. 

are     of     rubbed- 

face  brick,  a  com- 
mon    method     of 

giving     a     slight 

contrast.    The 

proportions     are 

excellent  and  the 

details    of    mold- 
ings     are      very 

charming. 

The  house  was 

originally  on 

ground    higher 

than      now,      the 

streets  having 

been  lowered.  The 

yard  on  the  street 

line     is     enclosed 

by  a  high  brick  wall,  while  the  stable  and  its  yard 

are    cut    off    from    the    house    by    a    terrace   wall. 

The    indication    from    the    character    of    the    brick 

work  and  bonding  shows  that  the  sections  of  the 

out-buildings  and  fence  were  built  at  later  periods 

than  the  house.     The  house  originally  had  a  flat- 
decked   roof  and  was  encircled   by  a  parapet  wall 

with  high  plaster  panels  over  the  vertical  line  of 

the  windows. 

The  rear  with  secluded  garden  gives  an  idea  of 

quiet  ease  free  from  the  bustle  of  city  life  where 

one  might  walk  and  forget  his  troubles. 

One    enters    the   house    from    the    porch    into    a 

circular  hall,   tile-paved,  twenty  feet   in   diameter, 

through 

which   is 

seen    the 

staircase 

of      simple 

beauty.   T<i 

the    right 

of   the   hall    is   a   coat- 

room    and    to   the    left 

an     anteroom     leading 

into    the    dining-room. 

The    drawing-room    to 


the  right  of  the 
h  a  1  1,  while  not 
what  might  be 
called  a  very 
large  room,  is  yet 
iif  such  good  pro- 
portions as  to 
appear  quite 
stately.  The  sec- 
ond story,  similar 
in  plan  to  the 
first,  is  subdivid- 
ed so  as  to  give  a 
dressing  -room 
and  bedroom 
over  the  drawing- 
room  and  two 
bedrooms  over 
the  dining-room. 
The  attic  or 
third-  story  is 
given  over  to  bed- 
rooms and  is  simi- 
lar in  plan  to  the 
second  story.  The 
basement,  high 
out  of  ground, 
contains  cellar 
and    kitchen. 

The  interior  of 

the  house  derives 

a    particular 

charm    from    the 

delicate  character 

of  the  architraves, 

the    leaf    orna- 

m  e  n  t  s    in    the 

cornices  and   from   the   proportions   and   details   of 

the  mantels.     The  house  is  also  interesting  because 

of  the  old  English  framing  of  woodwork  throughout. 
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A  glance  at  the  details  illustrated 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  the  mouldings  and 
ornamentation  which  is  of  the  same 
character  throughout  the  house.  It 
will  all  bear  the  closest  examina- 
tion, so  carefully  are  the  mouldings 
designed  and  the  carvings  and 
castings  executed.  The  fireplaces 
are  especially  worthy  of  note  for 
two  reasons.  The  one,  that  they 
are  remarkably  shallow  yet  they 
draw  perfectly,  thus  assuring  a 
maximum  amount  of  heat  for  the 
fuel  consumed;  the  other,  on 
account  of  their  well-preserved  and 
careful  carvings  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned  and   designed. 

The  cement  composition  used  in 
the  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
mantels  and  the  caps  and  bases  of  the  front  portico 
is  of  a  buflf  color.  The  modeling  of  the  ornaments 
is  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the  day  they  were  made 
and  strange  to  say  exhibits  no  chipped  edges  or 
other  marrings,  so  excellent  was  this  cast  cement. 

As  has  been  written  of  the  Octagon:  "We  can 
well  imagine  the  old  house  in  that  period,  with  its 
simple  tinted  walls,  polished  longleaf  pine  floors, 
polished  mahogany  doors  on  the  first  floor,  white 
woodwork,  with  the  mantels  elaborately  carved  and 
sometimes  relieved  by  gold,  the  elaborate  and  deli- 
cate cornices,  crystal  chandeliers,  Adams,  Sheraton, 
and  Empire  mahogany  furniture,  paintings  by 
Stuart  and  some  of  the  better  English  painters 
of  the  day — a  simple,  re- 
fined and  stately  en- 
semble. W  e  m  a  y 
easily  visualize  the 
courtly  charac 
ter 
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entertainments  which  added  life,  color  and  beauty 
to  the  attractive  surroundings;  the  men  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  with  knee-breeches,  silk  and 
satin  long  waistcoats  and  swallow-tailed  coats, 
softened  by  the  flowing  ruffles  of  shirt-fronts  and 
wristbands;  the  ladies  in  their  Empire  dresses  of 
soft  silk,  showing  to  advantage  their  pleasing 
poses  and  charming  figures  in  the  delight- 
ful and  stately  combinations  of  the 
graceful  minuets  which  were  often 
danced  on  the  floors  of  the  Octagon." 
As  has  been  stated,  the  architect  of 
the  Octagon  was  Dr.  William  Thornton 
who  was  one  of  the  first,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
profession  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  in  the  West  Indies  in  1761  -svhere 
either  his  father  or  his  uncle  was 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Tortola.  He 
was  an  inventor,  a  painter,  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  letters.  His  architectural 
education  was  apparently  self-ac- 
quired. Strangely  enough  his  name 
has  not  linked  with  other  great  de- 
signers, yet  he  designed  many  beauti- 
ful buildings. 

In  the  history  of  the  Octagon — to- 
gether w-ith  the  many  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  its  details — we  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Glenn  Brown  who  for 
many  years,  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  made 
his  headquarters  in  the  building  where 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  art 
on  all  occasions. 
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THE    CHARM    OF    SUN  DIALS 

By  Margaret  VVallack  Atkins 


THE  sun-dial  would  not  meet  our  modern  need 
to  catch  express  trains  and  travel  in  subways 
— but   it   is  yet  interesting  as  a  part  of  the 
beauty  and  learning  of  the  past. 

In  our  clamoring  and  crowded  days  it  intrigues 
the  mind  to  study  the  quaint  old  mottoes  that 
tell  the  faith,  the  hope  and  the  patience  of 
the  various  races  that  builded  the  early  civiliza- 
tions. 

From  the  present  time  when  our  electric  displays 
almost  quench  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  spoil  God's 
quiet  skies,  it  is  a  long  stretch  backward  to  the 
time  when  day  was 
measured  only  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  and  night 
by  the  constella- 
tions. A  fine  old 
script  on  a  time-de- 
faced dial  puts  our 
ways  of  haste  into 
harsh  lines;  and  if 
civilization  is  our 
right  relationship 
one  to  another,  it 
seems  as  if  we 
might  as  well  go 
back  to  leisure  and 
poetry  of  rose  gar- 
dens and  sun-dials. 
Even  the  Indians  of 
the  present  day 
reckon  their  time 
only  by  the  night 
seasons,  and  say : 
"It  is  so  ma  n  y 
nights  travel"  or  "In 
so  many  moons  when 
the  sun  is  there  I 
will  meet  you."  This 
may  seem  a  waste  of 
time  but  it  is  more 
poetic  than  to  tele- 
phone. 

To  reach  the  an- 
tiquity of  sun-dials 
we  should  have  to 
dig  in  the  deserts  of 
ancient  Egypt,  but 
they  are  to-day,  in 
compass     form,     a 

part  of  the  equipment  of  modern  soldiers.  Per- 
haps some  slender  pine  casting  its  shadow  against 
a  towering  cliff  mav  have  been  the  first  suggestion 
of  measuring  shadows  for  time.  The  Arabs 
traversing  the  desert  used  a  tent  pole  to  cast  a 
.shadow;  and  primitive  races  traveling  in  bands 
through  uncharted  wa.stes  left  an  upright  .stick 
with  the  shadow  marked  so  that  those  who  followed 
might  know  they  had  safely  passed,  and  at  what 
hour  of  the  sun. 

Those  nomadic  tribes  knew  no  other  teacher  than 
Nature,  their  chastener  and  their  mother.  Often- 
times as  a  sign  of  their  passing  they  would  leave 
a  handful  of  grass  or  wild  flowers  plucked,  and 
laid  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  knowing  well  Nature's 
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book,  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  by  the  freshness 
or  withered  condition  of  the  flowers,  how  many 
degrees  of  the  sun  since  they  had  rested  there. 

Poetry  and  romance  with  always  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  is  associated  with  sun-dials;  and  from 
our  present  commercial  age  when  we  have  always 
in  mind  the  crime  of  wasting  an  hour,  and  the 
necessity  of  packing  as  much  as  possible  into  every 
minute,  when  we  scarce  dare  take  time  to  think 
or  live  or  love  it  is  indeed  romance  to  go  back 
to  the  days  when  the  Vikings  went  forth  on  their 
adventures  with  no  chart  but  the  stars  and  no 
measure  of  time,  but 
a  simple  dial  that 
marked  the  tides 
into  halves  and  quar- 
ters, making  the  day 
and  night  equal  to 
sixteen    hours. 

It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  horol- 
ogy, even  in  tribal 
writings  of  the  earli- 
est races,  has  always 
provoked  an  effort 
at  artistic  expres- 
sion. From  the 
Greeks  to  the  Peru- 
vians, from  the 
Mohammedans  t  o 
Labrador,  the  indi- 
cation of  the  passing 
hours  has  traveled 
the  way  of  beauty; 
as  if  they  dimly 
comprehended  that 
they  dealt  in 
m  y  s  t  e  r  y,  a  n  d 
touched  the  garment 
of  the  Eternal.  It 
is  also  notable  that 
horology  has  never 
lacked  interest  and 
many  distinguished 
names  have  been 
amongst  its  patrons. 
Cicero  in  45  B.  C. 
was  much  concerned 
about  a  dial  he 
wished  placed  in  the 
garden  of  his  villa; 
and  his  death,  it  is  said,  was  foretold  by  a  raven 
striking  the  gnomon  from  this  dial.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  Cicero  to  the  present  day,  but  there  is 
every  sign  that  the  interest  in  dials  is  increas- 
ing. Some  one  says  "they  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms." 

In  Continental  Europe  at  a  later  date  meridian 
lines  were  often  traced  on  the  floors  of  the  churches, 
but  the  earliest  device  was  a  groove  cut  or  a  line 
drawn  on  the  window-sill  to  tell  when  the  sun 
crossed  the  meridian.  The  more  perfect  specimens 
of  early  handicraft  were  usually  placed  over  a  door- 
way or  a  prominent  window  for  the  convenience  of 
all  who  passed. 

Nearly  all  sun-dials  even  of  an  early  day  have 
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mottoes;  so,  as  one  writer  says,  "they  possessed 
both  body  and  soul."  The  motto  on  the  Chartres 
Cathedral  is  eloquent  now  in  France's  hour  of  trial: 

"When   the  liimr  of  life   is   run 
C'lUiilr  lis   to   thr  hour  i)f  sun." 

As  late  as  the  17th  century,  long  after  clocks 
came  into  use,  many  fine  dials  were  built.  This  was 
doubtless  due  to  royal  patronage,  for  where  kings 
lead,  princes  and  people  soon  follow.  Charles  I 
was  a  keen  dialist  and  had  a  sun-dial  erected  in  the 
pi  ivy  garden  behind  Whitehall.  His  keen  interest 
in  the  subject  never  flagged,  and  he  constantly 
carried  about  with  him  a  small  mathematical  ring 
which  shortly  before  his  execution  he  left  in  charge 
for  his  son.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  design  in 
sun-dials,  which  have  been  a  constant  wonder,  may 
be  accounted  for,  in  that  they  have  been  built  for 


day.  Hut  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Greek  dials 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  which  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  dial  facing  each  cardinal 
point  of  the  compass. 

One  can  not  leave  the  p]nglish  dial  without  (luoting 
Charles  Lamb's  tribute  to  them :  "What  a  dead 
thing  is  a  clock  with  its  ponderous  embowelments 
of  lead  or  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of 
communication  compared  to  the  simple  altar-like 
structure  and  heart  language  of  the  ohi  dial.  It 
was  the  primitive  clock,  the  horologue  of  the  first 
world.  The  shepherd  carved  it  out  quaintly  in 
the  sun,  and  turning  philo.sopher  by  the  very 
occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes  more  touching 
than  tomb  .stones." 

Until  lately  many  Americans  had  never  seen  a 
dial,  although  they  are  a  part  of  America's   early 
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history  and  were  considered  a  fit  gift  for  a  prince 
to  his  people. 

There  must  be  new  dials,  but  always  w^e  think  of 
them  as  belonging  to  a  past  age  transplanted  from 
their  original  habitat,  and  their  lettering  associated 
with  the  slowly  learned  language  of  man.  Venerable 
in  age,  they  teach  a  lesson  of  quiet  endurance.  One 
loves  them  with  a  cracked  stone  for  a  base,  shelter- 
ing tender  lichens  or  timid  plants  that  fear  the  air. 
Man's  work  at  best  is  cold  unless  sanctified  by  a 
touch  from  Nature's  hand.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Rossetti,  all  speak  of  dials  and  at  one  time  the  study 
of  dialing  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  boy's  education. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  painted  a  dial  on  his  ceiling,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  deeply  versed  in  their 
lore. 

One  of  the  oldest  known  dials  of  Grecian  origin, 
which  was  found  at  the  base  of  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
is  now  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum.  It  is  hollowed  out 
of  a  solid  -stone  block  and  has  an  inscription  in 
Greek  letters.  The  hours  are  the  twelve  unequal 
hours   into  which  the  Greeks  used  to  divide  their 


history.  Lafayette,  on  parting,  gave  one  to  George 
Washington  which  Washington  always  carried  in 
preference  to  the  conventional  timepiece. 

There  are  a  number  of  dials  in  Maine,  some  few 
in  Boston  and  a  goodly  number  near  Philadelphia; 
perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  scientific 
men  living  near  and  the  attention  paid  such  things 
in  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  A  marked 
interest  is  everywhere  being  felt  in  their  revival. 
Several  of  the  best  dealers  in  antique  furniture  have 
good  examples,  and  there  is  a  very  good  collection 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Americans  are 
called  nature  lovers  and  surely  nothing  so  satisfies 
a  garden  as  a  reputable  dial,  "mute  with  its  pencil 
of  iron  working  a  tablet  of  stone,"  that  speaks  the 
presence  of  the  Unchanging,  the  Eternal. 

Nor  should  they  be  regarded  as  mere  ornament 
forgetful  of  their  usefulness;  properly  adjusted  to 
their  locality  they  are  the  best  time-keepers  possible 
within  their  limits,  and  as  a  check  to  faulty  clocks 
are  invaluable.  The  shepherd  of  old  was  wont  to 
say  with  a  fine  scorn  "What  human  being  can  know 
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the  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  sun?"  The  simple 
often  speak  wisdom. 

There  are  times  when  we  all  have  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  dialist  who  wrote:  "The  gods  con- 
found the  man  who  first  found  out,  how  to  dis- 
tinguish hours  and  so  contrived  to  cut  and  hack 
n\v  day  so  wretchedly  into  small  pieces." 

To  the  ultra-practical  of  to-day  dials  may  seem 
futile  and  sentimental;  but  life  made  too  practical 
is  stripped  of  all  its  beauty.  The  fetish  of  industry 
and  efficiency  where  it  crowds  out  Art  is  being 
carried  too  far,  even  for  a  purely  commercial  age. 
Where  every  minute  has  to  show  its  harvest,  a  dial 


may  seem  an  irritation;  but  there  are  some  few 
spaces  in  all  our  lives  where  we  do  not  crowd  the 
minutes;  when  we  go  apart  to  remember  that  we 
are  not  of  to-day,  nor  yesterday,  but  of  that  which 
endures;  then  a  garden  and  a  dial  "simple,  silent 
and  sublime,  that  shows  a  shadow  sign  for  time" 
may  be  a  fit  accompaniment  for  our  more  expansive 
moods. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  in  things  that 
come  to  us  from  another  day  or  other  times, 
whose  inner  secrets  we  have  to  guess;  and  a  dial 
transplanted  from  an  old  garden  may  well  carry 
with  it  the  fragrance  of  romance. 


MODERN    DECORATIVE    ART 


A   NEW   NOTE    IN 


ARRANGEMENT   AND  COLORING 
By  Mira  Burr  Edson 


T 


HAT  there  has  come  a  new  departure  in  in- 
terior decoration  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  it  is  to  result  in  a  distinctively  new  and 
consciously  determined  style,  based  upon  our  present 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  seems  certain.  It  is 
evident  that  general  ideas  have  changed  during  the 
present  generation;  we  have  all  been  conscious  of 
these  changes ;  and  that  art  should  now  express 
the  newer  outlook  and  record  these  changes — ex- 
pressing them  in  form  and  color — was  of  course 
inevitable.  This  we  see  is  happening  at  the  present 
time. 

The  thought  to-day  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
ideas  of  immediate  convenience  and  suitability. 
There  is  a  cheerfulness  of  tone  about  its  expression 
and  the  aim  is  to  secure  both  harmony  and  a  certain 
psychological  fitness  in  the  result.  In  bringing  this 
about  the  careful  consideration  of  color   is   indis- 


pensable. Indeed,  the  newer  decoration  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  color  as  a  first,  last  and  necessary 
factor.  Color  creates  an  atmosphere,  it  develops 
mood,  and  can  interpret  character  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  place  and  also  the  taste  of  the  owners 
and  users. 

An  abject  following  of  period  styles  and  care  as 
to  consistency  of  treatment  no  longer  obtains. 
Period  furniture  is  used  to-day — one  or  many  pieces 
— where  it  is  appropriate  to  the  idea  represented, 
but  must  be  wholly  subservient  to  the  idea.  There 
is  no  attempt,  by  its  use,  to  refer  one  to  history 
except  incidentally  and,  as  one  may  say,  conver- 
sationally. The  present  uses  of  a  room  and  the 
personal  preferences  of  those  who  are  to  live  in  it 
and  make  use  of  it  are  made  first  considerations, 
and  in  so  far  as  history  is  considered  at  all  it  is 
rather  in  order  to  seize  the  spirit  of  a  certain  time 
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CORNER   OF   THE   LIVING-ROOM 
The  Wali^.  Rugs,  'Woodwork  axd  Evex  Ceilixg,  are  of  SitrERV  Gray.      Ixtexse  Okange  axd  Emerami 
Green-  have  bees  Generously  used  ox  the  Furniture  and  for  Wall  Uecoratioxs 


as  suited  to  the  immediate  idea.  Thus,  any  modi- 
fication of  the  letter  regarding  history  or  form  is 
quite  allowable,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  furnishing 
is  kept  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  harmony  throughout. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  Interior  Decoration  to-day ; 
Harmony,  with  appropriateness  to  use.  This  idea 
of  harmony  must  include  both  arrangement  and 
coloring,  but  especially  color.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  requires  severe  selection,  relating  each  thing  to 
each ;  and  the  danger  is  always  to  include  too  many 
things;  to  allow  simplicity  to  escape  through  pleas- 
ure in  detail.  It  means  that  articles  are  not  to  be 
included,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  unless 
they  have  a  distinct  and  definite  bearing  upon  the 
whole  and  have  some  purpose  to  serve  in  being  just 
where  they  are.  The  relation  is  to  be  psychological 
not  traditional,  and  each  color  employed  must  have 
its  definite  place  in  the  general  color-scheme.  So 
important,  in  fact,  is  this  matter  of  color  in  modern 
decorative  thought  that  it  becomes  the  dominating 
factor;  and  so  that  this  is  kept  harmonious  and 
luminous,  almost  anything  can  be  introduced  which 
is  useful  or  beautiful  and  comes  within  the  general 
plan,  regardless  of  its  history  or  precise  form.  We 
can  no  longer,  that  is,  lean  upon  the  past,  but  must 
stand  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  present.  Or 
better,  let  us  say,  this  new  method  has  its  freedoms 
and  requirements,  but  especially  its  allurements  and 
delights,  as  calling  for  adventure  and  experiment, 
as  inducing  the  romantic  and  the  stimulating,  and 
as,  above  all,  meeting  the  expression  of  life-values. 
For  here  function  and  personal  taste  are  to  rule. 
Psychology,  as  suggested,  has  entered  even  the 
domain  of  decorative  art — if  indeed  art  has  not 
always  been  its  very  chosen  field. 


This  means  that  in  the  decoration  of  a  room  the 
uses  of  that  room  are  to  be  considered  as  funda- 
mental and  the  moods  to  be  induced,  suggested  by 
its  uses,  are  to  guide  the  choice  of  both  things  and 
coloring  employed,  creating  a  unity  which  shall  be 
related  to  the  personalities  and  tastes  of  the  house- 
hold. Simplicity  is  the  watchword  and  the  expense 
of  the  fabrics  used  is  quite  secondary  to  the  value 
they  are  to  have  in  the  special  setting,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  theme.  Walls  and  woodwork  are  con- 
sidered as  decorative  material.  Woodwork  is  more 
than  merely  structural  and  is  frankly  painted  when 
this  helps  it  to  conform  to  the  color-scheme.  Walls 
are  preferably  light  in  tone.  One  may  choose,  how- 
ever, between  a  colored  wall  as  background  for 
articles  of  neutral  tones,  or  a  wall  of  gray,  cream  or 
the  like  as  a  ground  for  bright  color.  This  latter 
plan  is,  in  general,  safer ;  but  walls  should  be.  in  all 
cases,  of  good  clear  color  and  an  agreeable  tint. 
The  decoration  must  all  conform  to  an  inner  unity, 
and  the  unity  attained  will  be  the  measure  of  its 
success  or  failure.  The  change  of  idea  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  aim  to-day  is  less 
toward  formal  arrangement  than  a  pleasant  hospi- 
tality, the  whole  fresh  and  unstudied  yet  with  a 
word  that  tells,  a  harmony  that  sings;  not  insist- 
ently and  yet  in  a  tempo  that  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
Pretentiousness  is  taboo,  although  the  precious  need 
not  be  absent.  There  is  a  marked  influence  of  the 
cottage  and  bungalow.  The  comforts  of  living, 
ease,  convenience,  are  all  suggested.  This  change 
shows  itself  very  noticeably  in  the  dining-room 
where  a  certain  traditional  formality  has  always 
obtained.  The  ideal  now  is  rather  that  of  the 
"breakfast-room"  as  a  preferred  type,  but  this  can 
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rise  to  almost  any  occasion  by  the  disposition  of 
detail,  which  may  be  introduced;  a  cheery,  sunny 
informality,  able  to  include  flowers  and  birds  and 
goldfish.  There  is  here  the  suggestion,  ever  pres- 
ent, of  a  musical  composition,  carrying  the  individ- 
ual upon  waves  of  half-conscious  beauty. 

In  the  dining-room  common-sense  or  a  relating 
of  things  to  their  practical  uses  must  always  obtain. 
In  this  view  the  dining-table  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  the  dining-table  set  out  for  service 
should  be  in  mind.  In  the  newer  idea,  any  irregu- 
larity of  concept  is  permissible,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
harmony  \\ith  the  essential  thing  here,  which  is 
convenient  and  pleasant  dining.  The  table  itself, 
may.  then,  match  the  woodwork  of  the  room  or  be 
like  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  It  is  delightful  when 
laid  with  linens  that  are  not  pure  white  but  are 
cream,  gray,  brown,  oyster  or  other,  and  these  may 
receive  an  edging  of  color,  ever  so  slight  perhaps, 
but  which  matches  or  otherwise  relates  it  to  the 
dishes  used.  The  dazzlingly  white  table  has  passed 
and  color  is  triumphant.  Dishes,  linens,  candlesticks 
of  pottery  or  of  glass,  trailing  vines  or  cut  flowers 
and  any  other  accessories,  must  take  their  place  in 
some  definite  color-scheme  which  is  radiated  to  or 
reflected  from  other  parts  of  the  room.  Garden 
flovv-ers  are  preferred  generally,  carrying  farther 
the  idea  of  the  domestic  and  the  natural.  Fabrics 
will  be  chosen  more  especially  with  reference  to 
their  color  and  texture  and  heavier  materials  are 
frequently  set  aside  for  the  lighter  and  less  preten- 
tious ones.  Taste,  not  richness,  must  be  in  evi- 
dence, the  appropriate  rather  than  the  formal.  The 
human  relation  is  always  before  us,  this  decorative 
art  being  but  the  beautiful  setting  of  a  scene. 


The  living-room  which  is  shown  here,  has  a 
general  tone  of  light,  silvery  gray.  The  walls  are 
broken  into  convenient  panel-spaces  and  each  of 
these  has  received  a  small  ornament  stencilled  upon 
it  in  orange  and  green,  strong  in  tone  and  lending 
a  cheerful  note  to  the  soft  grays.  The  cu.shions  are 
orange  and  black.  All  the  lighting  and  other  fix- 
tures are  finished  in  a  silvery  hue.  From  the  high 
windows  the  light  falls  through  thin  orange  cur- 
tains, lending  a  warm  and  beautiful  harmony  to  the 
whole  eff'ect. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  of  an  apartment  are  shown. 
They  are  separated  only  by  curtains  which  accord, 
on  either  side,  with  the  plan  of  the  room  which  they 
thus  face;  on  the  one  side  black  and  white  and  on 
the  other  in  the  colors  of  the  curtaining  at  the 
windows  of  that  room. 

The  one,  a  dining-room,  has  a  suggestion  of  the 
formality  which  is  usually  associated  with  this  use. 
Furniture,  woodwork  and  fabrics  are  all  in  black 
and  white.  The  walls  are  a  light  blue  below  and 
above  the  plate-rail  a  creamy  white.  The  rug  is 
light  blue  having  a  border  of  narrow  black  lines. 

The  other  room,  adjoining  this,  shows  black, 
orange  and  cream,  and  is  well  lighted.  Walls  and 
furniture  are  cream  white,  the  rug  is  black.  The 
curtains,  of  an  interesting  and  new  pattern,  are 
orange  and  black. 

The  rooms  here  described  are  mostly  quiet  in 
general  tone  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  bits  of  color 
where  color  is  used.  Many  of  the  new  rooms,  how- 
ever, show  brilliant  contrasts  in  color,  but  always 
so  well  balanced  that  the  effect  is  rather  of  full  light, 
not  a  clamorous  demand.  Light  and  cheerfulness, 
indeed,  obtain  throughout. 


BASKETRY:    EVERYBODY'S   CRAFT 


By  Carrie  D.  McComber 


BASKETRY  is  everybody's  craft.  Not  every 
one  who  feels  a  stirring  of  art  in  the  finger 
tips  can  chip  stone  or  model  clay  into  recog- 
nizable, to  say  nothing  of  artistic  shapes,  hammer 
out  metals  or  tool  and  manipulate  leathers  with 
any  success.  All 
these  demand  a 
modicum  at  least  of 
natural  artistic  abil- 
ity and  they  want 
more  or  less  hand 
training.  But  for 
basketry  an  average 
eye  for  preparation 
and  a  conscience 
that  will  not  be 
stilled  until  faults 
are  righted  are  the 
chief  qualifications 

Acquire  even  a 
meagre  knowledge 
of  basket  making 
and  the  world  will 
presently  resolve  it- 
self into  an  enter- 
taining storehouse 
of  material  for 
weaving.      Pass    the 


Thk  .\nciext  Wrapped  Twis-inc. 
Indians  adapted  to  a  C.\tciiai.l 
Desk. 


swamp  and  you  cry  out,  "Here  are  cattails,  their 
leaves  are  just  ready  for  plaiting."  Walk  through 
the  stretch  of  woods  and  the  white  poplars  will 
backon  you  to  cut  them  down,  hue  them  into  slabs, 
beat  them  into  strips  and  tear  them  into  .splints. 
You  paddle  along  the 
willow  bordered 
stream  and  the  slen- 
der withes  entreat 
you  to  pluck  them 
from  their  branches, 
peel  oflF  their  bark 
and  weave  them  into 
something,  useful  or 
not  useful,  it  matters 
little  which.  The 
salt  marsh  with  its 
ripening  grasses  rich 
with  color  hails  you 
from  afar,  for  no- 
where except  in  the 
golden  straw  of  the 
rye  field  or  the  long 
needles  of  the  South- 
ern pine  will  you  find 
such  wealth  for 
coiled  work.  The 
very  corn  husk  s — 


Weave  of  the   Vaxcouver   Island 
Basket  fob  the  White  Woman's 
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you  call  them  "shiRkH"  if  you  live  in  tertain  parts 
South  or  West — with  their  silken  inner  layers  or 
coarse  outer  coatings  streaked  with  jjlorious  crim- 
sons and  yellows  and  purple  are  too  temptinjr  to  l)e 
passed  by.  What  deliKht  to  sort  them  over,  redolent 
as  they  are  of  autumn  and  pick  the  richest  with 
never  a  thought  of  cost!  There  is  scarcely  a 
meadow,  wood  or  marsh,  a  hilltop  or  mountain 
without  its  free-will  ofTering  to  the  basket-weaver. 
The  Indian,  of  course,  has  known  all  this  for 
ages.  The  Indian  basket-maker  works  fingers  and 
toes  in  gathering  supplies,  for  the  trained  toes 
search  out  and  draw  up  rootlets  that  the  fingers 
can  not  find,  among  them  the  ones  that  provide  the 
beautiful  ivory  white  which   is   so  conspicuous   in 


I  ciiiK  liASKiT  Made  of  Ryx  Straw  Coils  Sewed  with 
I'MMKTTo.  The  Rich  Gold  of  the  Straw  has  not 
Faded  with  Years  of  Use 


many  of  the  best  Indian  baskets.  The  delicate 
maidenhair  fern  has  been  a  valuable  asset  ever  since 
fine  basketry  was  made.  Its  stems  provide  the  glossy 
black  that  is  so  valuable  to  the  Indian  and  that  the 
white  basket-maker  is  learning  to  use.  Trunks, 
branchlets,  stalks,  leaves,  stems,  vines  and  roots  all 
have  their  part  in  the  most  ancient  craft  and  the 
fruits  too,  the  ones  that  dry  and  harden  in  usable 
colors  serve  a  purpose  as  ornament.  The  bright  red 
pod  of  one  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  is  an  example. 

Know  any  craft,  even  as  an  amateur,  and  the  in- 
ventive spirit  finds  suggestions  and  designs  every- 
where. But  no  other  craft  calls  into  play  such  a 
variety  of  materials  and  few  demand  such  a  multi- 
tude of  designs  as  basketry.  Every  basket  has  its 
own  need  in  shape,  size,  strength  and  general 
appearance.  In  old  Indian  days  needs  were  limit- 
less for  the  mother  cradled  her  baby,  ground  her 
corn,  made  her  bread,  cooked  her  meat  and  per- 
formed all  her  other  housewifely  tasks  that  called 
for  receptacles  in  vessels  of  her  own  weaving.  These 
vessels  indeed  lent  their  forms  to  the  later  clay 
utensils  which  were  at  first  modelled  in  basketry, 
as  fragments  in  the  museums  plainly  record.  And 
to-day's  needs,  though  less  strenuous,  are  not  fewer. 

City  shops  yield  some  of  the  most  practical  basket 
materials — reed,  cane,  willow,  splints,  wire  and 
sweet  grasses,  green  or  brown  pine  needles  which 
keep  their  color,  raffia  and  sometimes  rush.    But  the 


I  I  \  Miki  lie  ]i  II  1       Ba>ki.i       maiii.      ui       Cai-iaii.      1,i:avi:s 
W'liu  II  l-ADE  INTO  Tones  of  (hieen,  Brown  and  Tan. 

white  woman  with  this  help,  conserving  her  time  by 
a  hasty  shopping  trip  from  which  she  returns  laden 
with  supplies  ready  for  work,  loses  much  of  the 
inspiration  gained  by  the  Indian  woman  who  must 
scour  her  outdoor  world  for  spoils,  laboriously  peel, 
strip,  cure  and  color  them  in  the  home  dye  tub. 
Verily  Nature  reserves  the  best  of  her  products 
for  the  harvester.  The  Indian  by  giving  herself 
to  her  task  has  made  her  product  unique  in  all  the 
world,  and  the  white  woman  following,  though 
afar  off,  is  also  gaining  as  she  discovers  and  collects 
natural  materials  for  her  work. 

At  one  of  the  National  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibits 
some  time  ago,  some  most  attractive  baskets  made 
of  dry  knotty  twigs  attracted  as  much  attention  as 
anything  there.  "How  did  she  ever  reduce  those 
twigs  to  pliability"  asked  a  visitor.  "By  patient 
experiment  and  a  long  habit  of  origination"  was 
the  answer  of  one  who  stood  near.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  any  craft. 

The  baskets  illustrated  are  examples  of  what  an 
amateur  can  accomplish  with  the  commonest  mate- 
rials. Three  weaves  are  involved — plaiting  in  the 
square  basket,  which  is  done  over  a  block  to  give  it 
shape;  sewed  coiled  work  in  the  golden  rye  straw; 
and  the  ancient  wrapped  twining  weave  of 
the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  in  the  catchall 
basket. 

After  years  of  use  on  a  sunny  sewing-table  the 
rye  straw  has  not  lost  its  bright  golden  color.  The 
coloring  of  the  cattails  in  the  square  basket  run 
through  the  shades  of  brown,  green  and  tan  into 
which  the  original  green  has  faded,  producing  an 
autumn  harmony.  In  the  wrapped  twining  weave 
there  are  possibilities  of  artistic  color  combinations 
in  the  use  of  different  tones  for  the  spokes  and 
raffia  twiners.  This  basket  is  extraordinarily 
strong,  being  of  three-ply  texture,  reed  spokes  and 
inside  coils  with  raffia  twining.  Reed  used  in  the 
more  sturdy  fruit  baskets  is  sold  in  shops  where 
school  supplies  are  kept. 


POPULAR   CRAFTSMAN    HOUSES 

"\A/  HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  designs?"  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we 
»  ▼  are  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popular  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front 
elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  ipage.  We  will  furnish  tentative  e.stimates  and 
cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request.  Address:  Home  Department,  The  Art  World,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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CRAFTSM.VX  BUNGALOW  Xo.  1J9:  SEVEX  ROOMS 


BUNGALOW  No.  129  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  family  of  four  or  five  people 
who  have  but  one  maid :  The  principal  living- 
rooms  have  been  kept  as  large  and  open  as  possible 
and  have  been  separated  from  the  sleeping-rooms 
and  service  portions  of  the  house  for  the  sake  of 
privacy  and  convenience. 

The  long  low  lines  of  the  building  make  it 
especially  suitable  for  countrj-  or  suburban  sur- 
roundings— either  level  or  with  rolling  hills  such 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  background  of  the  illustra- 
tion. 

The  building  is  55  feet  8  inches  wide  and  56  feet 
deep — these  being  outside  measurements,  including 
the  porch. 

The  bungalow,  as  illustrated,  is  built  of  brick 
with  boarded  gables,  but  the  design  would  lend  it- 
self equally  well  to  cement.  If  the  owner  preferred, 
the  gables  might  be  covered  with  shingles  instead 
of  boards,  but  in  anv  case  it  seems  best  to  have  them' 


in  a  diflferent  material  than  the  main  walls,  so  as 
to  emphasize  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building. 
We  have  shown  a  heavy  beam  across  the  gables,  as 
well  as  across  the  roofs  of  the  porches,  for  this 
construction  seems  especially  in  keeping  with  the 
general  design. 

The  bungalow  has  been  planned  with  as  much 
sheltered  porch  space  as  possible,  there  being  a 
small  recessed  kitchen  porch  on  the  left,  in  addition 
to  the  two  large  living-porches  in  front.  This 
kitchen  porch  can  be  glassed  in  for  the  winter,  and 
will  form  a  pleasant  little  retreat  for  the  maid,  with 
whose  room  it  also  communicates. 

The  solid  woodwork  that  supports  the  gable  roof 
above  the  front  porch  is  particularly  worth  noting, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  simple  and  practical  form  of 
construction  but  lends  a  decorative  note  to  the 
entrance. 

Owing  to  the  wide  openings  between  the  living- 
room,  dining-room  and  nook,  this  part  of  the  in- 
terior will  seem  more  spacious  than  one  would  expect 
from  the  actual  measurements  of  the  rooms,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  use  of  post-and-panel  construc- 
tion shown  in  the  interior  view  gives  a  little  sense 
of  coziness  and  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  woodwork. 
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Craftsman 
House 
No.  179 


Nine 

Rooms 

and  Bath 


CRAFTSMAN  house  No.  179  will  prove  espe- 
cially attractive  from  whatever  point  of  view 
one  approaches  it,  for  the  construction  of  the 
porch,  the  bay  window  and  dormer  roof  with  their 
resulting  irregularity  of  outline,  give  the  place  a 
certain  intimate  charm. 

Stucco  on  metal  lath  is  the  material  chosen  for 
the  walls  and  the  roof  may  be  covered  with  either 
slate  or  shingles.  By  using  cement  for  the  porch 
steps  and  paths,  as  well  as  for  the  garden  walls  and 
entrance  posts,  and  by  planting  flowers  about 
the  base  of  the  walls  and  training  vines  up  the 
porch  pillar  and  around  some  of  the  windows,  the 
house  may  be  effectively  linked  with  its  surround- 
ings. 

The  floor  plans  will  be  found  especially  worth 
noting  for  they  are  full  of  practical  features. 

The  living-room  is  separated  from  the  hall  only 
by  posts  and  panels  and  the  same  construction  is 
used  at  the  dining-room  entrance.     This  lends  an 


open  hospitable  air  to  the  lower  floor  and  gives  an 
impression  of  spaciousness  beyond  the  actual  di- 
mensions of  the  rooms.  Exceptionally  convenient 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen,  with  its  dresser, 
sink  and  double  drain  boards,  near  the  window  and 
store-room  with  shelves  and  ice-box  that  can  be 
filled  from  the  little  service  porch. 

Upstairs  three  good-sized  bedrooms  are  provided 
with  big  closets  beneath  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
in  the  same  dormer  that  gives  headroom  to  the 
bath,  a  small  sewing-room  is  planned.  If  pre- 
ferred, of  course,  this  room  may  be  used  as  a  dress- 
ing-room and  made  to  open  from  the  front  bedroom ; 
or  it  may  be  used  for  a  private  bathroom. 

An  interesting  architectural  touch  may  be  given 
to  the  gables  and  dormers  by  applying  the  stucco 
with  a  ribbed  surface,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
half-timber  construction.  This  breaks  up  the  walls 
with  a  decorative  note  and  the  effect  will  prove 
very  pleasing. 
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//  iierever  a  hingt  is  needed, 

soss 

INVISIBLE 
HINGES 


add  to  the  beauty  of  the  modem 

home.      1  hey  preserve  the  charm 

iif  line  and  architectural  proportion. 

They  are  simple,  strong,  and  dur- 
able.     They    are    skillfully    designed 
and  built  by  experts.       Why  not  have 
your    architect     specify    SOSS   INVIS- 
IBLE HINGES.     They  v\ork  easily  and 
smoothly  and    give   continued   satisfaction. 

Send  for  catalogue    "C"   ii    is    interesting 
and  instructive. 

SOSS    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

435-443  Atlantic  Ave.       BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Chicago — 160  North  5lh  Ave.    San  Francisco — 
164  Hansford  BIdg.      Los  Angeles— 224  Central 
Bldg.      Detroit— 922  David  Whitney  Bldg. 
Canadian    Representati'ves — J.   E.  Beauchamp 
&  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 


Bobbink  ^  Atkins 


ROSES 

ENGLISH  IVY 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

HARDY    OLD  FASHION    FLOWERS 

OUR    GIANT    FLOWERING    MARSHMALLOW 

JAPANESE  MAPLES  AND  WISTARIAS 

EVERGREENS    AND   CONIFERS 

HYDRANGEAS    IN    TUBS 

RHODODENDRONS 

and  150  other  specialties 

500  acres  of  Nursery";  half  a  million  feet  under  glass. 
Visit  our  Nurseries,  only  8  miles  from  New  York,  or 
write  for  our  complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Rjutfierford,  New  Jersey 
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A  washable  Flat  Wall  Finish  for  resideiict-  interiors. 
Made  in  white  and  24  colors.  Easilv  applied  with  a 
brush. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Color  ('.hart 

The   O'Brien   Varnish   Co. 

187.5  Johnson  Street.  Soutli   Bend,  Ind. 
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Beautiful    Upholstery 


Cushion  and  furniture  uphol.ster.v  that 
reflect  comfort — den  hangings?  that  delight 
the  artistic  eye — all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  thinds  are  possible  with 

CRAFTSMAiN     QUALITY 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  beautiful  and 
useful  things  that  a  "Craftsman"  can  pro- 
duce with  this  exquisite  leather-like  Crafts- 
man Qualit.v  Fabrikoid.  And  there's  no  end 
to   its    satisfactory    service. 

When  ycu  purchase  new  furniture  or  have 
old  heirlooms  recovered,  just  remember 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid.  Craftsman  Quality. 
Sold  by  leading  department  stores  and 
upholsterers. 

Send  SOc  for  an  18  x  25  In. 
workable  sample.  Specify  whether 
yon  want  it  in  black  grain  or 
brown  Moorish   effect. 

Du  Pont    Fabrikoid    Co. 

\\  ilniin;;lon.  IVL  Toronto,  (hit. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    AND   DECORATIVE 
SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 


THE    -JUNGLE    TALES'    ON    CHINA 

By  George  Everett  Kent 


IN  our  many  wanderings  this  month,  through  the 
maze  of  interesting  shops  and  the  larger  establish- 
ments, we  have  seen  and  admired  many,  many 
distinctive  and  artistic  things  that,  when  properly 
selected,  offer  not  only  practical  uses  but  are  also 
decorative.  Space,  however,  does  not  permit  of  writing 
about  all  of  them  in  any  given  issue;  and  so  we 
selected  this  set  of  "Kipling"  service  plates  illustrated 
below,  for  the  merit  of  design 

and    especially    because    of    the  ■^^•■iim-mirmmmnvmw^mm"mmr 

interest  that  surrounds  them. 
As  a  general  thing  you 
would  be  prone  to  agree  that 
a  "bull  in  a  china  shop"  is  a 
particularly  distressing 
thought,  but  an  exception  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the 
jungle  inhabitants  have  been 
lured  from  the  "Jungle  Tales" 
of  Kipling  and  are  now  cap- 
tive in  an  unusually  interest- 
ing set  of  twelve  service 
plates. 

It   is   not   our   intention   to  be  ^irniiiiii [iiMMiiiriiimirii mmmnnni 

facetious  in  the  matter,  but  it 

was  almost  as  difficult,  if  not  more  so,  to  secure  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  design  such  a 
set  and  produce  them,  as  it  was  to  capture  some  of  the 
"jungle  beasts"  in  his  jungle  tales.  Mr.  Kipling's  per- 
mission was  finally  granted,  however.  It  it  well  to  note 
particularly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  securing 
this  permission,  because  Rudyard  Kipling  has  made  it 
an  absolute  rule  that  no  one 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  his 
quotations  on  any  article  or  in 
any  book. 

Miss  Mary  Bacon  Jones, 
who  is  so  well  knovm  for  her 
beautiful,  conventionalized 
designs,  has  produced  in  this 
series  a  most  unusual  set  of 
service  plates  interesting  not 
only  to  china  collectors  but  to 
all  the  admirers  of  the 
writings  of  Kipling.    Of  value 


IT  is  now  possible  to  greatly  extend  the  already 
successful  work  of  The  CRAFTSMAN,  bring- 
ing the  readers  of  this  magazine  and  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Art  Society  of  America,  into  closer 
touch  with  our  advertisers  through  this  and  other 
service  departments.  Architects  will  advise  on 
the  design,  construction,  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing of  small  or  large  residences  and  co-operate 
with  local  architects  and  decorators  in  this  work. 
Fi'r  p)in)ipt  assistance,  aiidrcss 

THE  ART  WORLD  AND 
CRAFTSMAN    SERVICE 


2  West  45lh  Street 


to  the  collector  is  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
only  Kipling  plates  in  existence,  and  no  more  can 
be  made,  the  necessary  assurance  against  common 
duplication. 

In   addition   to   Rudyard   Kipling  and   a  few  china 

collectors  of  note  in  this  country,  sets  are  owned  by 

men     of     international     prominence,     namely.     King 

George  of  England,  President  Poincare  of  France,  and 

Theodore   Roosevelt. 

.,.-,m..g  The  decorative  designs  were 

inspired  by  the  following 
Jungle  Tales:  The  Cair'Good 
Hunting,"  The  Old  Priest 
Takes  Refuge  in  Antlers  of 
Stag,  Mogli  Quiets  the  Herd 
When  Startled  by  the  Cry  of 
the  Tiger,  The  Young  Cub, 
The  King's  Ance  from  the  Old 
Cobra,  Ricki-ticki-tavi  (The 
Mongoose)  and  the  Cobra, 
The  Elephant  Dance,  When 
the  Jungle  Moves.  The  Little 
White  Seal,  The  Red  Dogs, 
iMiiiiiiii,?  The  Crocodile,  Mogli  Awaken- 
ed by  the  Cry  of  the  Peacocks 
from  Sleeping  Sickness  in  jungle.  These  service 
plates  have  been  interestingly  handled  in  the  matter 
of  color  as  well  as  in  design. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  shops  of  its  kind  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  remarkable  set.  We  understand  that  there 
are  a  few  remaining  sets  to  be  had,  and  at  the  date  of 
writing  they  were  priced  at 
$60.00    (complete  set). 

There  is  a  wealth  of  un- 
usual and  distinctive  articles 
to  be  seen  in  the  shops  but 
one  must  have  time  and  pa- 
tience to  seek  out  the  really 
different  things  that  are  use- 
ful as  well  as  decorative.  It 
is  our  intention  to  illustrate 
and  describe  these  interesting 
articles   in  succeeding   issues. 


New  York  City. 
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t'lRAHAM     and    LITTLE 

Interior  Decoration 

Period  and  Painted  Furniture  of  Distinction 
for  Town  and  Country  Houses,  Wall  Hanging, 
and  Fabrics  Suitably  Chosen. 

Original  Suggestions  for  Color  Schemes  and 
the  Rearrangement  of  Interiors. 


Many  charm 
i  Hg  novettiei 
for  gifts  and 
decorative  use 
on  display  in 
our  shot*. 


36. East  Fifly-Srvrnth 
New  Yi.rk 


AKIBirWZ^ 


Send  four  cents  for 
CATALOG  illustrat- 
ing 200  Art  Subjects. 


Kuthoiiion  Bronze  Works,   Inc. 

8  We,l    Wlh  Street  New  York 


BIRDS 

and  FLOWERS 

c^rikika 

£^       ~^     Attract  the 

^^ 

- — ^a^^^     liirds    and 

TT                  ot  li  er  w  i  se 

"Bird 

Batk" 
No.  319a 

fl                    add    to    the 
■        charm    of    your 
1        garden    I)v    usinj; 

High 
Bowl 

■       W  11  K  .\  t  L  E  Y 

■        Garden    Pottery. 

22  in. 

^^            OurCutalngiif  on  requrKt 

wide 
Price 

$1500      ^ 
Complete^ 

fl         Wheiilley    Fotterv 

^^          in  wcjitlitTjiroof,  aud  in- 
S'f^^B      from   thf    Pollery.     ^i- 
lint-  ■'•  «5.(li°or  ,!yeT.  "[l.  S.j"    ° 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY    \\ 

2434  Readin 

g  Road    -    Cincinnati.  Ohio 

F.iuhlhhiJ  1S79 

DEALERS  ATTE.NTIO.N! 

U^  PAGE'S 

CEMENT 

STANDS   MOT  AND  COLO  WATEP    lOt 


(■opkniia(;kn  art  p'aienck. 

A  little  more  than  a  half  eentmy 
(inly  has  served  to  establish  Copen- 
hagen Art  I'^aience  in  the  position 
of  the  most  exclusive  art  pottery 
in  the  world.  This  remarkable 
achievement  is  due  directly  to  the 
alliance  of  the  works  with  the 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  works. 

In  1746  Frederick  of  Denmark 
built  a  royal  factory  for  porcelain 
near  the  celebrated  Blue  Tower  of 
Christian.shavn,  and  to-day,  as  per- 
sons of  the  Royal  Court  walk  in  the 


V   liallh.slui,  ■■l.aiiis 
(/■.   .S'.    r,„il    of  "/m.s-   on    Ihi 
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Johnsons  Prepared  Wax 

Now  Made  in  Liquid  Form 

Instantly    With    But    Very 
Iilttle  Rubbing: 

It  el.-nlis.  iioli.slK-s 
Miul  lliii.xhcs  in 
i>  n  e  operation. 
Imparts  a  thin, 
protecting  coat 
(J  V  e  r  varnish 
^ireallv  proloni?- 
liiL'  ll.s  life  ;in<l 
lM';nii  \ .  Does  not 
g'ather  dust  or 
show  flngrer 
prints. 

With  .lolin.'^on's 
I'r.pared  Wax 
Iilquld  you  <'aii 
leklv  and  per- 
iiiaTientlv  remove 
that  I.  I  u  1  s  h, 
cloudy  lilm  from 
>'our  piano,  vic- 
trola  and  ma- 
iiog.tny  furniture. 
If  ,\our  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  .Johnson's  P  r  e  p  a  r  e  <1  Wax 
Iiiquid — we  will  prepay  tin-  t-xprrss 
<  h:ir^<-s  to  all  points  East  of  the 
Bockies. 

Pints S  .60 

Quarts $1.20 

If  \(.u  :irc  interested  in  home 
beautifying,  send  for  o\ir  l)ookl*-t. 
11  t;ivis  pr^ictical  suKk-e.st  ioii>  on 
how     to    liiake    your    hoin.-    Mitisli.' 


S.  C.  jrOHMSON  8c  SON. 
Sept.   76  BACrNE,    WIS. 


Send  To-Dav 


GIFT  BOOK 

\*irtually  a  slioppin^ 
tour  through  China- 
town. 
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Make  your  rooms 
attractive,  artistic 
by  covering  the 
walls  with  beautiful, 
durable 

FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 

The  highest  type  of  woven  wall 
coxerings.  Their  beautiful  silken 
lustre  and  characteristic  patterns 
and  colorings  make  them  distinc- 
tive. Heavy  woven  cloth — hung 
like  wall  paper.  A  wide  variety 
of  fast-to-light  plain  shades  and 
artistic  designs. 

Send  lor  samples.  We  will 
help  you  with  your  decora- 
ting problems.     Write  us. 

H.    B.    WIGGIN'S   SONS   CO. 

ISt;  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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THE  ART  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


THE    ART    WORLD   is  the  official   organ   of  The   Art  Society  of   America 

of    which    AUGUSTUS    THOMAS    is    Prwident.    and    F.   WELLINGTON 
RUCKSTUHL,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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NATHAN     F.    BARRETT.     Land- 
scape Architect 

GEORGE    De   FOREST     BRUSH. 

Painter 
TIMOTHY  COLE.   Engraver 
RENYON  COX.    Painter 
WALTER  DAMROSCH.  Musician 
DANIEL  C.  FRENCH.  Sculptor 
JOHN  H.  FRY.   Painter  mar 

and   LOUIS  C.  TIFFANY.  Paintc 


of    "Vbe  All  Society  of  America  are: 

EDWIN  MARKHAM.  Poet 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS.    Cr 


FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS.  Ar 

Lecturer 

T.  GILBERT  PEARSON.  Auduho, 
Society 

GUSTAV  STICK.LEY.   The  Crafts 
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THE  incorporation  of  The  Art  Society  of  America  marks 
the  recognition  of  a  nation-wide  movement,  and  THE 
ART  WORLD,  its  official  organ,  has  a  part  in  this  great 
forward  movement.  THE  ART  WORLD,  the  Society  be- 
lieves, a\i  the  greatest  existing  need  in  the  field  of  Art. 

THE  ART  WORLD  was  founded  in  order  to  restate  an 
ancient  Gospel— that  the  only  art  worthy  of  the  support  of  a 
nation  is  such  as  is  truly  beautiful,  sane  and  decent.  This  Gos- 
pel has,  by  word  and  deed,  been  derided  by  degenerate  forces, 
until  the  world  of  art  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  anarchy. 

Our  aim  is  to  react  against  this  degeneracy,  and  to  urge  a  le- 
turn  to  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  beauty — thus,  in  labeling  works 
of  art  as  trulv  great,  merely  clever,  trivial,  or  absolutely  de- 
generate. THE  ART  WORLD  is  sincere  and  outspoken.  It 
is  helpful,  clean  and  convincing. 

The  art  of  the  architect,  the  interior  decorator,  the  land- 
scape architect,  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
is  illustrated  by  thousands  of  beautiful  pictures  and  large  plates. 

The  illustrations  in  THE  ART  WORLD  are  a  revelation 
Timothy  Cole,  the  greatest  engraver  of  the  age.  contributes 
one  of  his  inimitable  wood-cuts  of  American  masterpieces 
each  month.  In  each  case,  it  is  an  original  engraving  made 
espcciallv  for  THE  ART  WORLD. 


.\  GUARANTEE  OF  CHARACTER  AND  SERVICE 
The  S. 


F.  Wellington 
Ruckstuhl 


.   full  direct  value 

INESTIMABLE 


ety  offers  its  members  more   tha 
in     return    for    the    membership    fee.    and 

FUTURE  BENEFITS  BESIDES. 

To  promote  interest  in  the  arts  of  architecture,  crafts,  the 
drama,  landscape  architecture,  music,  painting,  poetry  and 
sculpture,  unbiased  by  the  teachings  of  any  person  or  persons 
interested  in  art  trade;  to  create  among  its  members  a  mutual 
self-help  and  fraternity;  and  to  encourage  a  community  spirit 
in  national  art. 

To  promote  a  deeper  interest  in  the  beautiful  as  a  basic 
ideal  of  the  nation  in  order  to  lift  our  art  and  life  to  the 
highest  possible  plane. 

What  Our  Members  Say: 

"No  medium  could  be  finer  to  express  culture  in  art." 
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look  into  the  spacious  ateliers  of 
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Along  ocean  front,  with  a  superb  view 
of  famous  strand  and  Boardwalk,  the 
St.  Charles  occupies  an  unique  position 
among  resort  hotels.  It  has  an  enviable 
reputation  for  cuisine  and  unobtrusive 
service.  12  stories  of  solid  comfort 
(fireproof):  ocean  porch  and  sun  par- 
lors; sea  water  in  all  baths:  orchestra  of 
soloists.  Week-end  dances.  Golf  privi- 
leges.    Booklet  mailed. 
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WliiMi  i'"it'(k'ii(k  the  Sixth  as- 
.smiu'il  politiial  supremacy  he  or- 
dered the  Flora  Danica  to  he  made 
as  an  otrerinjr  to  ("atherine  the 
Second  of  Russia.  The  work  was 
(iiily  completed  after  six  years  and 
luimliered  three  thousand  pieces  in 
all.  KverythiiiK  that  ki'i'w  in 
Denmtirk  was  faithfully  depicted  in 
these   pieces,   with    the    result    that 


■luiii'    l'.i|7 


Fniicli    Hull 
liy    Chr.    Thomseii 

the  scientific  value  of  the  Flora 
Danica  vastly  overshadows  its 
great  artistic  value. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Philip  Schou,  at  that  time 
head  of  the  factory,  drew  into  the 
works  the  noted  artist,  Arnold 
Krog.  Schou  and  Krog  travelled 
throughout  the  world,  wherever 
modern  porcelains  were  made,  and 
sought  to  discover  and  apply  to 
tnodern  faience  the  principles  of 
the  ancient  potters.  Important 
discoveries  made  by  them  resulted 
in  the  wonderful  coloring  and  glaze 
of  more  recent  years. 

The  little  figures  of  Thorvaldsen 
were  the  beginnings  of  these  minia- 
ture representations  of  human  and 
animal  life  which  are  one  of  the 
delights  of  the  whole  world. 
There     is     a     characteristic 
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No  truss  can  be  comfon.ibly  worn  in  bed.  Most 
trusses  lire  conspicuous.  Few  of  them  ore  uninjured 
by  water. 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  hds  none  of  the 
drawbacks  of  a  truss.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
wear  by  children  because  it  is  made  to  the  individual 
mea  Jure  of  the  wearer.  It  rests  flat  and  smooth,  and 
its  soft  cushion  adheres  to  the  flesh,  makinfe  slipping 
impossible.  This  cushion  is  always  cool  and  com- 
fonable,  owin^  to  a  constant  circulation  of  air. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  convince  you  of  the  fereat  comfort  and  relief 
which  your  child  will  obtain  from  the  Brooks  Rup- 
ture Appliance,  we  shall  be  ^ad  to  send  you  one 
on  free  trial.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  we 
will  cheerfully  refund  your  money.  You  may  deal 
with  us  with  the  knowledge  that  you  are  receiving 
the  care  and  attention  of  a  sanitarium.  We  are  not 
a  factory. 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  country's  leadinfe  physicians.  Thousands 
of  happy  wearers  daily  sinfe  its  praises. 
Do  not  permit  your  child  to  suffer  any  lonfeer.  You 
owe  it  to  the  child  and  to  yourself  to  team  more  about 
this  Apphance  without  delay. 

Use  the  Coupon.     Use  It  Now. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

283  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich..  U.  S.  A, 

I  should  like  to  receive,  in  a  plain  nxapper  and  without 
oblipatinp  myself  in  any  way,  full  details  concerning  the 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance. 
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"STANDARDS'    BY    BROWNELL 


EVER     since     his     brilliant     volume     "Freiuh  work  in  the  hierarchy  of  art.     Certainly  we  do  not 

Traits"  appeared  Mr.  William  Crary  Brownell  apree  with  some  of  the  most  important  judgments 

has    been    regarded    as    a    most    fascinating  in  his  "French  Art"  resulting  from  the  application 

writer  and  master  of  literary  style.     This  reputa-  of  such  standards  as  he  has  set  for  himself, 

tion    was    not    only    maintained    but    increased    by  But  has  Mr.   Brownell  any  definite  standard  by 

"American    Prose    Masters"   and    "Victorian    Prose  which    he    judges?      If    so,    what    is    it?     Has    he 

Masters,"   and    now   his   new   book,    "Standards"- —  obeyed  Voltaire's  injunction:  "If  you  wish  to  con- 

(Scribner's)    continues  the  good  impression.     And  verse  with  me,  define  your  terms?"     Has  he  coined 

justly  so,  because  he  seems — we  say  seems — ^more  or  chosen  as  a  guide  a  definition  of  art  which  he 

and  more  to  have  leaned  towards  the  belief  in  the  is  prepared  to  defend,  and  which  is  the  first  requi- 

dictum   of   Chateaubriand:    "A   book   lives   only   by  site    in    any    art    standard?     Apparently    not.     We 

virtue  of  its  style," — a  mistaken  slogan,  of  course,  have   looked    in   vain    for   such    a   definition    in   his 

but  a  conception  of  the  importance  of  style  in  art  books,  though  it  may  have  e.scaped  us  in  our  search, 

that  has  influenced  many  writers  and  artists  since  Mr.  Brownell  is  a  leading  and  honored  member 

the  apogee  of  the  romantic  movement  and,  we  be-  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.     As  such  and 

lieve,  to  their  own  detriment.  as   a    fearless  critic   he   should   be  governed   by   a 

In  fact  Mr.  Brownell's  belief  in  the  importance  definition  of  art  that  he  at  least  believes  to  be 
of  style  is  almost  too  marked.  In  consequence  his  sound.  If  he  has  one,  we  challenge  him,  in  the 
ov^-n  style  is,  occasionally,  involved  to  the  extent  of  interests  of  the  common  good  to  state  it,  so  that 
making  it  "difficult  reading"  and  now  and  then  the  American  public  can  discuss  it,  adopt  or  reject  it. 
slightly  obscure  at  least  enough  to  tax  the  readers's  We  ourselves  have  a  standard  and  publish  it 
power  of  quickly  grasping  his  meaning,  which  nearly  every  month.  We  judge  all  works  by  that 
difficulty  of  reading  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  standard,  and  we  invite  the  philosophers  in  the  world 
good  style,  the  essence  of  which,  according  to  of  art  to  use  the  columns  of  The  Art  World  to 
Herbert  Spencer  is  "the  economy  of  the  attention  show  its  fallacy,  or  admit  its  soundness.  Our 
of  the  reader" — an  invulnerable  test  of  good  style  columns  are  open  at  any  time  to  any  one  for  the 
in  every  art — economy  of  the  attention  of  the  purpose.  For  the  sooner  we  know  that  our  stand- 
reader  and  of  the  beholder  and  of  the  hearer.  ard  is  right  or  wrong  the  better.     If  Mr.  Brownell 

Mr.    Brownell    places    much    emphasis    upon    the  has  no  definition  of  art,  w"ill  he  take  the  trouble  to 

significance    of   style — "significance"    being   one    of  .state  why  none  of  the  following  definitions  should 

his  favorite  words.     But  in  spite  of  Chateaubriand  be  adopted  by  the  Academy  and  made  the  corner- 

the  contents  of  a  book  count  for  much  more  than  stone  of  its  standard: 
he  appeared  willing  to  grant  when  he  coined  his 

half-truth    quoted    above.      For    Homer's    "Iliad"    if  -Art    is    emotion    i)asse<l    through    thought    and    fixed    in 

translated  into  English  and  then  into  Spanish  would      fonn"    Delsarte 

still   be   an    immortal   book   though    divested   of    its  "-^rt  <■"•■  Art-s  sake  means  to  its  adepts  the  pursuit  of 

.    .       ,      ^    ,  ■        ,      ,  j^    -^  i.      i        -i         pure  beautv,  without  anv  other  preoccupation    (iautier 

original  style— simply  because  of  its  contents,   its  ..^,,.3,.  ^^.-^^^  ^.^^^   i^^^  f^^  Art's  sake  and  give  me  Art 

story.     That  Homer's  book  must  have  been  more      for  Humanity's"  sake" victnr  Hucio 

fascinating   in   its   original   stvle  to  a   Greek   is  con-  "Art   is   the   expression   of  the   rea.son  and   conscious   life, 

pj.j                                                       "  evokine   in   us   both    the   deepest   consciousness   of   existence 

"      \,     ,  .^  nr       T,  n.  u      1     ■  and   tlie  hishest   feeling  and   loftiest   thought" Guiiaii 

Be  that  as   it   may,   Mr.   Brownell  s   new  book   is  ..^j,^   pursuit    of   beauty    is    an   antique   fad;    the   artist 

an    admirable    work    and     nothing    could     be    more  should    not    seek    beauty,  "but    the    expression    of    character 

timelv.      It    arrives    at    the    psvchological    moment       in  a  personal  technique" C.  itauclair 

when  it  is  much  needed.     It  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  "E-er>-  human   work  made,   '\«">"   '^"f"^^;;- .ffj^^ 

.           .           ...     •   ,           ,                   .                    .              •       .  purpose  of  expressing  or  stirring  human  emotion  is  a  work 

American  literature  because  in  a  most  convincing,  ^f  Jj^f.  _.,„(j  ^  ^.^^k  of  art  is  great  in  ratio  of  its  power 

sometimes    trenchant,    manner    it    states    the    abso-  of   stirring   the  highest   emotions  of   the   largest   numlier  of 

lute  present  need  of  standards:  in  all  the  arts,  if  cultured  people  for  the  longest  period  of^time".^.^.^.^.^.^.^^.^ 

American  artists  hope  to  escape  being  swamped  by  ..ivi.iinioi.e  is  .\rt !" R.  O.  "'•  ^"^'t'^veJon 

the  wave  of  degenerate  "modernistic"  art  approach-  ..  \rt  is  tlie  manifestation  of  the  essential  characteristics 

ing   our  shores    from   Europe,   and   if   American   art  of  any   imnortant  idea  more  completely  than  it  is  expressed 

is  ever  to   produce   anvthing   of   more   value   than      '"  reality"   ••• ••• .•■••■•■■■•/'""*' 

..„,.              •.                ,               u      ^      c          n  ".\rt    is    a   human    activity,    consisting    in    this,    that    one 

mere  trifles  and   is  ever  to  create  a  school  of  really  _^.^^,^  <.o„sciousIv,  In    means  ;,f  certain  external   signs,  hands 

great  and  enduring  art.  „„  t„  others  feeling,   (emotions)   he  has  lived  througii.  until 

other  people  are  infected  by  these  feelings  and  al.so  experi- 

Having  said  this  much,  we  are  free  to  sav  that      >""'''■  them" —  •■•••; .ii";      ."''"' 

,                           V,                           ti.    i    Tii       r>             "ii    1.  ■•  \rt   is  the  manifestation  of  emotion  transmitted   extern- 

we  have  never  been  aware  that  Mr.  Brownell  has  „„,,",,,.'„   ....mbination   of  lines,   forms,   colors,   or   by   a 

ever    u.sed    any    defimte    standards    when,    in    his  succession   of  movements,   sounds   or   words   subjected   to 

critiques  he  aimed  to  give  the  right  place  to  any      certain  rhythms"   IVioh 
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■"Art  should  In-  iiulcpciideiit  of  all  clap  trap,  slioiiUl  stand 
iiloiif  and  appeal  to  Ihf  artistic  sense  of  eye  or  ear  with- 
out confoundin;;  it  with  emotions  entirely  foreign  to  it, 
as  devotion,  pity,  love,  patriotism  and  the  like". . . .  ll'/ii.v//er 

"Art  is  a  piece  of  nature  seen  tiirough  a  temperament".. 

ZoUt 

Finally,  does  Mr.  Brownell  regard  art  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  process — artistry — or  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  product — a  finished  work  of  art? 

His  present  work,  "Standards,"  suggests  that,  as 
regards  literature,  he  insists  upon  poetry — emotion 
— as  being  the  test  of  art ;  but  nowhere  can  we  find  a 
definite  statement  of  the  fact.  In  truth  there  is 
enough  vagueness  in  his  writings  and  enough  use 
of  such  words  as  are  esoteric  to  the  general  reader, 
to  make  one  believe  now  and  then  that  in  reality 
he  cares  more  for  style  than  poetry.  He  may  reply 
that  there  can  be  no  poetry  without  style.  But  the 
Japanese  craftsman  would  reply  to  him  that  a 
lacquer  box  may  be  sublime  by  virtue  of  the 
precision  of  its  workmanship — even  though  it  does 
not  at  all  arouse  our  emotions  of  awe,  but  appeals 
merely  to  our  intellectual  admiration. 

Even  if  we  should  succeed  in  showing  the  fallacy 
of  his  definition  and  standard,  Jlr.  Bro\\Tiell  will 
still  have  helped  greatly  the  important  work  of  find- 
ing the  standard  the  world  is  in  need  of,  and  this 
will  be  a  distinct  and  most  honorable  service,  since 
he  who  helps  to  show  what  a  thing  is  not,  helps  also 
to  indicate  what  it  is.  Bacon  said  that  philoso- 
phers had  made  no  progress  in  a  thousand  years 
before  his  time  because  they  had  quibbled  about 
terms  and  did  not  define  them.  And  there  was 
anarchy  in  the  moral  world  until  the  Scotch-Prus- 
sian Kant  gave  us  his  invulnerable  "categorical  im- 
perative" which  is  helping  now  to  destroy  the 
frightful  immorality  and  anarchy  in  the  social 
world. 


The  world  of  art  is  also  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Mr. 
Brownell  admits  this.  It  is  also  in  need  of  a  "cate- 
gorical imperative,"  not  as  to  what  constitutes  art 
— a  grasshopper  singing  on  a  rail-fence  in  the 
summer  sun  is  already  an  artist.  But  what  con- 
stitutes great  art  and  differentiates  it  from  trivial 
and  degenerate  art  should  be  indicated  in  a  defini- 
tion of  art.  We  believe  Mr.  Brownell  gifted  with 
enough  keenness  of  analysis  to  give  us  such  a 
standard.     Will  he  undertake  the  labor  of  doing  it? 

Any  one  working  upon  a  standard  of  art  should 
remember  that  every  artist  is  either  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  of  society.  He  either  wishes  to  benefit 
or  injure  society,  either  negatively  or  positively. 
As  to  what  is  good  or  evil — in  this  life — is  deter- 
mined by  Kant's  moral  "categorical  imperative": 
"Act  so  that  your  action  may  serve  as  the  standard 
of  universal  action."  From  this  standpoint  we  are 
safe  in  saying:  The  value  of  any  standard  of  art 
depends  on  its  ultimate  good  or  evil  effects  upon 
society.  If  its  effect  is  to  lift  art  and  life,  it  is 
a  good  standard;  if  its  effect  is  to  debase  art  and 
life,  it  is  a  bad  standard.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this.  We  say  this  in  all  sincerity  since  we  admire 
not  only  Mr.  Brownell's  works  but  his  personality. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  greatest  Greek 
artists  was  to  rouse  in  the  people  the  adoration  of 
the  Olympian  gods  and  heroes  by  not  only  appealing 
to  their  intellect  but  their  emotions  as  well.  The 
basic  aim  of  the  artists  of  the  Medieval  and  Renais- 


sance epochs  was  the  same — the  awakening  in  the 
people  of  an  adoration  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  through  perfect  artistry  plus  emotion-stir- 
ring poetic  beauty.  Whenever  this  purpose  was 
lost  sight  of  the  quality  of  religious  art  declined. 
In  secular  art  it  has  been  the  same.  When  the 
Greek  or  Renaissance  arti.sts  aimed  to  stir  our 
emotions  of  awe  or  rapture  by  making  a  sublime  or 
supremely  beautiful  work,  they  achieved  great 
results.  As  soon  as  great  rraftsmaiiship  became 
the  ideal,  art  declined.  Mr.  Brownell  must  be 
aware  of  this. 

Does  he  not  see  therefore  the  need  of  the  Academy 
adopting  a  sublime  point  of  view  from  which  to 
look  at  art  and  stand  by  it?  and  then  either  adopt 
or  coin  a  definition  of  art  for  its  standard  which 
will  be  in  harmony  with  such  a  point  of  view?  An 
invulnerable  definition  of  art  once  adopted  will  give 
the  Academy  its  proper  place  on  the  spiritual  map 
and  enormously  increase  its  power  for  good,  be- 
cause such  a  definition  will  serve  as  a  constitution, 
not  only  for  the  Academy,  but  for  every  artist  in 
America.  It  will  not  do  to  say  a  sound  definition 
of  art  is  unnecessary. 


Next  to  a  definition  of  art,  a  sound  standard  of 
art  measurement  must  embrace  a  sound  definition 
of  style.  Mr.  Brownell  in  all  his  essays  invariably 
discusses  the  style  of  the  artist.  For  example  in 
his  essay  on  Carlyle  he  says:  "It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  present  neglect  of  Carlyle 
will  continue  indefinitely,  for  whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  it,  his  work  is  literature.  In  the  first 
place  its  style  must  be  preservative,  as  style  always 
is  in  a  very  considerable  degree."     To  what  degree? 

Further,  speaking  in  his  "French  Art"  of  Ingres 
he  says:  "Inferior  surely  to  David  when  he  at- 
tempted the  grand  style,  he  had  a  truer  feeling  for 
the  subtler  quality  of  style  itself."  What  does  he 
mean  by  this? 

P'inally,  speaking  of  Dalou  in  the  same  book  he 
says:  "Then,  too,  M.  Dalou  has  a  certain  nobility 
which  Carpeaux's  vivacity  is  a  shade  too  animated 
to  reach.  Motive  and  treatment  blend  in  a  larger 
sweep.  The  graver  substance  follows  the  planes 
and  lines  of  a  statelier  if  less  brilliant  style.  It  has, 
in  a  word,  more  style."  What  does  he  mean  by 
this?  

It  is  highly  important  that  this  matter  of  the 
meaning  of  style,  what  makes  style  and  what  differ- 
entiates style  from  manner  should  be  clarified  once 
for  all.  Buffon's  celebrated  remark  Le  style  c'est 
I'homme  meme  (style  is  the  man  himself)  does  not 
at  all  do  it.  It  does  define  personal  manner  but 
not  style,  which  is  a  different  matter  entirely.  Nor 
does  his  further  remark  "Style  is  nothing  other 
than  the  order  and  movement  which  we  put  into 
our  thought."  Mr.  Brownell's  explanation  in  his 
"French  Art"  of  what  he  means  by  style  does  not 
clearly  explain.  It  only  beclouds  the  matter,  as 
does  this  remark:  "Well,  then,  speaking  thus  abso- 
lutely and  positively,  the  cardinal  defect  of  the  insti- 
tute .sculpture — and  the  refined  and  distinguished 
work  of  M.  Mercie,  better  nerhans  than  almost  any 
other  assLsts  us  to  see  this — is  its  over-carefulness 
of  style." 

Will  not  Mr.  Brownell  once  for  all  make  a  serious, 
separate,  attempt  to  clarify  what  he  means  by  Style 
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:ind  Manner — two  things  which  are  so  often  con- 
founded? Will  he  kindly  tear  to  pieces  Mr.  Ruck- 
stuhl's  definition  of  style: 

"Style  in  art  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  composi- 
tion, of  the  arrany:ement  of  lines,  masses  and  color; 
of  words,  of  sounds  and  of  movements,  indicating  a 
departure  from  the  truth  of  nature  and  from  the 
commonplace." 

"Manner  in  art  is  a  matter  of  superficial  technical 
execution,  indicating  a  departure  from  the  truth  of 
nature  and  from  the  commonplace." 

If  these  are  not  invulnerable,  will  he  help  us  to 
find  such  as  are  beyond  successful  attack?  Laying 
so  much  stress  on  style  as  he  does,  he  should  have  a 
clear  notion  of  w-hat  constitutes  style  and  how  to 
produce  it  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete — 
good  and  bad  style. 

We,  also,  positively  insist  on  style  in  a  work  of 
art  but  by  no  means  to  the  e.xtent  that  did  Chateau- 
briand, or  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Brownell  does, 
above  all  not  to  the  extent  that  the  extreme  "individ- 
ualists" do.  But  no  work  can  be  entirely  great  or 
beautiful  in  which  style  is  entirely  ignored.  But 
we  repeat,  we  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
first  requirement  of  good  style  is  "the  economy  of 
the  attention  of  the  reader"  to  insure  clarity  and 
ease  of  reading,  or,  in  plastic  or  musical  art  to 
insure  ease  of  contemplation  or  of  hearing.  Now 
if  Mr.  Brownell  will  complete  Spencer's  work  and 
indicate  to  us  the  other  elements  of  good  style  he 
will  do  his  country  a  great  service. 


Finally  there  is  this  supreme  question  in  every 
art  standard:  Shall  artists  and  the  world  look  at 
art  from  the  standpoint  of  the  beautiful  or  the 
truthful?  One  would  suppose  that  he  leans  toward 
the  point  of  view  that  truth  counts  for  more  than 
beauty — at  least  in  plastic  art.  For  in  his  "French 
Traits"  he  says:  "  'In  art!'  exclaims  a  French  critic, 
Jacques  de  Biez,  'w-e  care  more  for  the  truth  than 
even  for  the  beautiful.'  Nothing  could  be  more  just. 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  sentimental  and 
poetical  peoples  have  hitherto  wholly  surpassed  the 
French  in  art  where  the  beautiful  is  of  even  more 
importance  than  the  truth — Italy  in  plastic  art,  for 
example,  the  Germans  in  musical  and  England  in 
poetry."  He  has  not  made  clear  that  he  does  not 
lean  towards  this  idea — of  the  subordination  of 
beauty  to  truth  in  art.  But  further  along  the  same 
page  he  begins  to  make  us  think  he  does  agree  with 
M.  Biez,  but  his  style  robs  his  language  of  so 
much  definiteness  that  we  are  not  convinced.  What 
we  need  in  a  standard  is  a  statement  whether,  yes 
or  no,  beauty  .should  be  of  the  first  consideration, 
and  truth  of  the  second  consideration  in  a  work  of 


art.  We  .say  yes,  beauty  fir.st,  last  and  all  the  time, 
and  beauty — when  relatively  perfect,  will  exclude 
untruth  and  evil. 

Mr.  Brownell  says  in  "French  Art"  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  "nature  has  acquired  new  dig- 
nity, she  can  not  be  studied  too  closely  or  too  long. 
The  secret  of  the  universe  is  now  pursued  through 
observation  as  formerly  it  was  through  fasting  and 
prayer."  Well,  a  close  and  long  study  of  nature 
will  certainly  prove  that  there  is  a  cosmic  urge 
throughout  the  universe,  pushing  all  things  toward 
beauty.  Beauty  is  the  law  of  the  universe  and  the 
final  aspiration  of  nature.  "He  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  his  time!"  said  Solomon. 

Nature  cares  nothing  for  truth,  it  cares  nothing 
for  goodness,  its  one  certain  yearning  is  for  the 
beautiful.  Mr.  Brownell  says:  "Art  does  not  stand 
still.  Its  canons  change.  There  is  a  constant  evolu- 
tion in  its  standards,  its  requirements."  This  is 
not  true — of  great  art.  It  is  true  only  of  trivial 
art.  The  laws  of  truly  great  art  are  more  inflexible 
than  those  of  the  Medes  however  the  rules  of  clever 
or  trivial  may  change. 

It  is  true  that  standards  of  art  are  not  made  as 
a  cobbler  makes  a  shoe — they  grow.  But  unless 
the  clearest  minds  work  the  soil  they  never  will  have 
a  standard. 

The  one  defect  of  Mr.  Brownell's  writing  in  our 
eyes  is  that  he  writes  as  if  he  felt  that  every  one 
of  his  readers  had  all  the  erudition  of  a  Macaulay 
and  the  quickness  of  perception  of  a  Napoleon.  This 
gives  it  a  slight  air  of  "smartness."  A  little  less 
sophisticated  complexity,  less  involvedness  and  a 
touch  of  even  stupid  definiteness  would  help  the 
average  reader  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  his  final  mean- 
ing and  with  less  effort.  This  lack  of  positive 
definiteness,  this  ever  graceful,  even  pussy-footing 
analysis,  positively  charming  though  it  is,  circum- 
scribes his  leadership.  He  has  all  the  intellectual 
suggestiveness  of  an  Emerson  without  his  bludgeon- 
ing positiveness  which,  velvety  though  it  is  in 
Emerson's  style,  does  yet  convince  and  grip  the 
reader  and  make  of  him  a  convert.  What  Mr. 
Brownell  needs  is  a  little  less  modesty  and  a  little 
more  of  altruistic  egotism,  such  as  will  fire  him  to 
aim  to  rule  his  epoch  in  eesthetic  criticism  and  so 
force  him  to  use  his  exceptional  gifts  to  clarify  the 
air  by  precision  of  statements  and  definitions  made 
invulnerable  by  simple  and  clear  reasoning  and  a 
wealth  of  pictorial  illustration  to  drive  home  the 
truth  of  his  definitions  of  art,  style,  manner,  beauty, 
expression,  technique — all  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  creation,  not  of  trivial,  but  of  great  art — 
the  only  kind  that  will  endure  and  the  only  kind  most 
worthy  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  nation ! 


"MOONLIGHT" 

Painting  by  Ralph  A.  Blakelock 


(S,e  fro 

THE  sad  condition  of  Ralph  A.  Blakelock  has 
concentrated  upon  him  an  amount  of  attention 
which  was  sure  to  stimulate  the  progressive 
rise  in  the  prices  paid  for  his  pictures;  but  in 
other  ways  it  did  not  enure  to  his  advantage  so  far 
as  his  standing  as  a  painter  is  concerned.  Un- 
doubtedly his  unhappy  mental  condition  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this  rise  in  prices.     Though  alive. 


the  effect  was  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  passed 
away:  thus  a  definite  stop  was  put  to  the  output 
from  his  studio,  a  limit  was  placed  on  the  number 
of  his  pictures  likely  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  and  we 
all  know  that  dealers  and  cautious  collectors  take 
such  factors  into  consideration;  so,  to  this  upward 
impulse  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  his  mental 
trouble  came  as  a  further  "boost." 
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The  drawback,  however,  is  this:  When  the  price 
obtained  by  Blakelocks  in  the  past  few  years  were 
considered,  a  much  more  critical  spirit  must  and 
did  meet  the  appearance  of  other  pictures  by  the 
same  hand;  more  was  expected  of  them;  and  a 
large  number  failed  to  meet  the  test. 

However,  what  Blakelock  could  do  at  his  best  is 
the  question;  the  inferior  canvases  need  not  count. 
Now  the  serene  and  simple  "Moonlight"  which 
Timothy  Cole  has  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  for 
this  number  of  the  magazine  represents  to  our 
thinking  the  highest  point  to  which  Blakelock 
attained.  It  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  rich  mosaic 
quality  of  some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  those  in  which 
he  showed  a  narrow  but  jewel-like  intensity  of 
color — the  subject  hardly  admits  of  that — but  in 
the  majesty  of  this  night  scene  he  strikes  the  note 
of  awe.  And  he  has  not  weakened  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  full  moon  on  a  summer  night  by  intro- 
ducing complications.  He  felt,  as  many  artists 
before  him  have,  that  in  a  picture  of  this  kind  the 
presence  of  human  or  even  animal  forms  might 
scatter  or  blunt  the  effect.  Perhaps  he  was  well 
aware  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  are  secretly 
grateful  for  suggestions  by  means  of  houses,  paths, 
animals  or  figures  that  the  scene  has  a  human  back- 
ground. In  this  instance  he  has  painted  for  the 
tenth  man,  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  grateful  that 
land  and  wood,  water  and  sky  are  given  purely  for 
their  own  sake,  without  association  with  humanity. 

Part  of  the  charm  of  this  picture  resides  in  the 
pattern  made  by  the  trees  and  moon.  Along  with 
a  somewhat  richer,  creamier  facture,  the  moonlights 
of  Charles  Rollo  Peters  of  California  have  analo- 
gous qualities  of  pattern.  This  is  colder,  clearer  and 
perhaps  truer  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  than  the  moonlights  of  Peters.  Another 
painter  whom  one  thinks  of  is  the  late  Albert  Pink- 
ham  Ryder,  who  had,  however,  a  much  more 
dramatic  vein. 

It  is  in  his  richly  colored  pictures  of  an  early  date 
that  Blakelock  approaches  neare.st  to  Ryder,  and  for 
excellent  reasons,  since  it  was  the  sight  of  a  little 
mosaic  with  Indian  figures  by  him  that  gave  Blake- 


lock his  start  as  a  painter.  While  Ryder  never 
returned  to  the  same  theme,  Blakelock  worked  the 
vein  freely,  and  some  of  his  most  generally  admired 
pieces — though  assuredly  they  were  not  his  best — 
belonged  to  this  early  time  when,  con.sciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  was  under  the  Ryder  influence.  In- 
stead of  laboring  long  on  his  canvases  like  Ryder, 
however,  he  produced  with  considerable  facility, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  his  little  pictures  could 
be  had  for  next  to  nothing.  Coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  his  mental  trouble,  however,  after  he 
had  produced  much  and  found  no  market,  it  oc- 
curred to  a  group  of  collectors  of  whom  the  late 
State  Senator  Gibbs  was  one — the  "Very  Wicked 
Gibbs"  as  the  New  York  Sun  used  to  call  him  in  its 
Dana-Danite  day.s — it  occurred  to  this  group  that 
a  "corner"  in  Blakelocks  would  be  a  good  idea;  and 
the  plan  was  carried  out.  Blakelocks  began  to  dis- 
appear from  the  market,  so  that  when  one  did 
come  up  at  a  sale,  several  bidders  were  on  hand; 
and  so  the  "stock"  rose.  A  complication  then  en- 
sued. It  was  comparatively  easy  to  forge  little 
Blakelocks  with  some  approach  to  his  color  and 
method;  and  forged  they  were,  signature  and  all. 
One  dealer  who  had  been  taken  in  by  such  a  scamp- 
ish little  canvas  was  mortified  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  imitator  had  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  get  the  name  right — it  was  signed  "Black- 
lock"  and  offered  as  a  Blakelock.  He  should  have 
been  a  Blake-guard  and  there  he  was  a  blackguard! 
(.4  joke  of  the  period.) 

The  really  fine  Blakelocks  are  sure  to  hold  their 
own ;  but  there  are  not  many  of  them ;  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  pictures  are  not  destined  to  much 
consideration  in  the  future.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  rate  a  man  according  to  his  best,  and  there- 
fore rate  Ralph  Blakelock  high,  not  because  some 
collectors  boosted  his  pictures,  not  because  he  lost 
his  mind  and  not  because  a  few  of  his  paintings 
won  to  sensational  figures  at  sensational  sales,  but 
because  from  time  to  time  he  had  a  spurt  of  genius 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  utilize  such  a  moment  by 
producing  a  little  masterpiece. 


THE   APPROACHING   CLOUDBURST" 

Landscape  by  Howard  Russell  Butler,  N.  A. 

(See  opposite  pafle) 


LANDSCAPES  and  shorescapes  signed  H.  R. 
Butler,  painted  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are 
familiar  enough  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  those  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  and  the  international  expositions. 
Howard  Russell  Butler  was  elected  Associate  in 
1897  and  Academician  in  1900  and  is  now  Vice- 
President  of  the  Academy.  He  has  painted  por- 
traits and  genre  a  little,  but  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially the  coast  of  Long  Island,  has  kept  him  busy. 
Not  that  he  has  failed  to  visit  the  rockier  fringes 
of  Maine  nor  even  to  make  southward  dashes  as 
far  as  Mexico  to  paint  at  Cuernavaca  and  other 
places;  but  until  recent  years  our  Atlantic  States 
sufficed  him. 

Latterly  however  the  Pacific  Slope  has  "cast  its 


comehither"  over  Mr.  Butler,  so  that  he  would  alter- 
nate one  summer  at  Santa  Barbara,  California  with 
another  at  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  where  he 
has  a  studio  residence  on  the  dunes  overlooking 
Lake  Georgica  and  the  ocean.  Particularly  has  it 
been  there,  perched  on  the  dunes  between  the  placid 
lagoon  effects  of  Georgica  and  the  restless  waves 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  he  has  studied  the  efTects  of 
wind  and  sunlight  on  clouds  of  different  density 
and  painted  many  a  fine  lakescape  and  seascape 
which  have  won  him  medals  at  home  and  abroad. 
Only  recently  a  Maine  coast  view  was  the  winner 
of  a  prize.  But  since  the  views  from  California 
are  less  known  than  those  from  Long  Island  and 
the  Maine  coast,  an  example  has  been  taken  from 
the  Pacific  and  is  here  reproduced  in  colors. 
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"Approaching  Cloudburst"  tolls  the  st<iry  of  the  that   pause,   afTectinK  the  wind   and  the  trees  and 

rain,  which  may  be  absent  for  months  in  Southern  the  creatures,  which  usually  occurs  just  before  the 

California,   but   when   it   does  arrive,   seldom    lacks  tempest     and     one     thinks — perhaps     one     merely 

majesty    and    hues    of    wonderful    richness.      The  imajrines — that  there  is  something  local  and  pecu- 

photographic  process  used  here  has  told  again  and  liar  to  the  Western  Coast  in  the  lines  of  the  hijla 

with    accuracy    the   colors    painted    by    the    myriad  and  the  colors  of  the  heaped-up  clouds, 

brushes  of  the  sun  upon  the  "bastions  and  cloud-  Are   natural   phenomena   organized   on    a    larger 

capped    pinnacles"    that     tower    over    the    unseen  scale,  near  so  great  a  body  of  water  as  the  Pacific, 

Pacific.     The  low  mountain   range  that   skirts  the  than  they  are  near  the  Atlantic?     Considering  the 

ocean  closes  the  view  of  sunlit  plain.     Trees  that  height    and    number   of    mountain    ranges,    one    is 

suggest  the  poplar  but  are  not  poplars,   form  the  tempted  to  think  so.     At  any  rate  this  landscape  by 

upward-trending  lines  that  frame  the  farther  land-  Butler  does  impress  one  as  very  di.stinct  in  character 

scape  into  four  panels  and  help  to  give  the  scene  and  different  from  the  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 

a  majestic  aspect.     A  bull  in  the  foreground  lifts  New  England  scenery  we  know, 
his  head  to  watch   the  coming   storm.     One   feels 


TUBALXAIN 


Juhal:    he  was  the  father  of  all  ^uch  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 
.     .     .     Tubal-cain,  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 

The  earth  has  gone  to  blackness,  nor  saith  God,  Let  be  light! 
And  darkness  broodeth  on  the  deep,  souls  perish  in  the  night. 

Cain  is  slaying  Abel  wherever  men  are  free, 
Slaying,  slaying,  slaying,  or  drow-ning  in  the  sea. 

Yet  far  off  unheeding,  in  a  rapt  and  blissful  trance, 
Molding  little  figures  that  gaily  leap  and  dance. 

Tracing  flower  petals  on  iron  and  on  brass, 

Tubal-cain  counts  not  the  days  and  hours  as  they  pass — 

Pass  on  bloody  battlefields  where  altars  overturned 
Once  offered  up  to  Heaven  their  sacrifices  burned : 

Each  hand  against  his  brother's,  and  on  all  the  curse  of  Cain; 
Death  grinning  in  the  earth  and  air.  Death  grinning  on  the  main. 

But  far  from  flare  of  trumpets  in  peaceful  valley  land 
Jubal  fills  his  windy  reeds  with  echoes  strange  and  grand 

Of  holy  half-heard  symphonies  from  the  celestial  spheres, 
Or,  striking  chords  athwart  his  harp,  forgets  the  bloody  years. 

"Cain  rose  against  his  brother  and  slew  him"  (cursed  wound!) 
And  hark,  the  voice  of  Abel's  blood  is  crying  from  the  ground.     .     . 

Still  Tubal  the  artificer  is  tracing  dreams  in  brass 

And  Jubal  snatching  bits  of  Heaven  fiom  visions  as  they  pass. 

Grace  H.  Turnhull 


July  1917 
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THE    LAFAYETTE    MEMORIAL 


By  Daniel  Chester  French 

{See   opponili-    jiiK/i) 


THE  large  bronze  relief  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  representing  the  young  Lafayette 
was  ready  for  unveiling  at  the  time  General 
Joflfre  was  in  New  York;  nothing  more  fortunate 
and  fitting  than  his  presence  and  the  request  that  his 
should  be  the  hand  to  unveil  it!  There  was  a  fine 
sequence  in  the  historical  perspective:  a  monument 
to  the  youth  who  did  more  than  any  one  to  convince 
the  French  government  that  the  rebellious  colonies 
were  worthy  of  the  sympathy  of  France! 

The  relief  is  designed  and  modeled  by  Daniel  C. 
French.  He  shows  Lafayette  standing  front  face, 
a  straight  small-sword  in  his  right,  with  point  on 
the  ground,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip  with  the 
chapeau  tricorne  under  the  arm  and  wearing  the 
uniform  of  an  American  Major-General.  The  horse 
is  held  by  a  negro  in  military  garb,  a  feather  and 
cockade  on  his  hat,  a  folded  cloak  or  blanket  over 
one  shoulder.  He  seems  to  be  talking  to  the  horse. 
On  the  right  is  a  magnolia  tree — or  is  it  a  laurel? — 
while  on  the  ground  lies  the  branch  of  a  pine. 

Lafayette  with  lifted  face  appears  to  be  gazing 
on  some  movement  of  troops,  perhaps  t"hose  march- 
ing to  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine:  he,  the  horse 
and  the  orderly  are  in  complete  repose;  horse  and 
orderly  in  the  second  plane  form  an  animate  but 
immobile  background  for  the  young  nobleman's 
figure.  The  details  of  this  figure  have  been  studied 
with  care,  from  the  tie  of  the  hair  and  the  ruffles 
that  emerge  from  under  the  cuff  to  the  buckle  on  the 
belt  which  supports  the  empty  scabbard. 


Calmness,  resolution  and  conviction  as  to  the 
iustice  of  the  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting  appear 
in  the  face  and  attitude  of  Lafayette. 

The  bronze  tablet  rests  upon  and  against  a  struc- 
ture of  Stony  Creek  granite  of  Italian  Renaissance 
design.  This  forms  a  base  and  frame  and  back- 
ground for  it.  Upon  the  front  of  the  base  is  the 
following  inscripticn : 

THF.    .MARQUIS   DE    L.\F.\YETTE 

'llii'-    statue   was   erected    and    presented    by 

MFAHY    H.\UTE.\l- 

a  distinjriiislicd  citizen  of  HrDoklyn,  to  be  an  en- 
<hirinfr  tribute  to  the  nicinon-  of  one  who,  as  friend 
and  conipanioM  of  the  Innnortal  Wasliiiifrton,  fought 
to  e^tabli^h  in  our  country  those  vital  |)rinci|)les  of 
Liberty  and  Human  brotherhood  which  he  after- 
ward   laliored    to   establisli    in   liis   own. 

A  good  spot  has  been  chosen  in  the  park  among 
trees  and  bushes  for  the  emplacement  of  this  memo- 
rial which  adds  another  to  the  remarkable  series  of 
interesting  sculptures  that  adorn  Prospect  Park. 
It  forms  the  sculptural  welcome  to  those  who  enter 
the  Park  on  the  west  at  Ninth  Street.  The 
especially  happy  setting  of  granite  was  designed 
by  Henry  Bacon.  It  has  simplicity,  dignity  and 
beauty.  It  encourages  us  to  hope  that  the  day  has 
gone  by  when  inferior  and  sometimes  grotesque 
statuary  can  be  forced  upon  our  public  squares  and 
buildings  and  parks.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  monuments  French  has  to  his  credit. 


SAMUEL    COLMAN,    N.  A.,    VETERAN    PAINTER 


{^ee   iMuje  :51:?) 


A  SURPRISE  came  to  many  artists  in  New  York 
when  George  Fuller,  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Design,  suddenly  re-appeared  on 
a  Varnishing  Day  in  person,  as  well  as  by  proxy 
with  a  fine  painting  on  the  wall.  Much  the  same 
thing  happened  to  Samuel  Colman,  N.  A.,  when  a 
sale  was  made  of  his  oils,  water-colors  and  pastels, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  artist  himself 
appeared  in  person!  And  yet  there  was  no  cause 
for  astonishment.  George  Fuller  had  retired  to  a 
farm  in  New  England,  but  had  not  ceased  to  paint. 
Samuel  Colman  had  merely  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Newport,  which  is  scarcely  an  unknown  city  to 
New  Yorkers.  This  shows  that  unless  a  man  keeps 
running  to  the  housetops  and  shouting  "Here  I 
am!"  the  wiseacres  of  the  brawling  town  forget 
him  or  class  him  among  the  dead. 

At  the  Samuel  Colman  sale,  now  well  in  the  past, 
one  had  a  chance  for  the  first  time  to  estimate  this 
veteran  Academician  with  fairness.  The  pictures 
that  came  to  view  before  in  successive  Academy 
shows  were  too  scattered  to  allow  of  a  proper 
estimate.  But  the  works  brought  together  for  that 
sale  revealed  a  lover  of  the  broad  and  impressive 
in  landscape,  a  painter  of  the  decried  Hudson  River 


school  who  might  fairly  claim  a  place  above  the 
majority,  a  nature  with  poise. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Colman  is  again  a  resident  of  New  York  and  is 
still  on  the  active  list!  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  paintings  of  very  recent  date, 
equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  best  of  those 
made  in  mid-career.  Perhaps  of  these,  later : 
meanwhile,  let  us  look  at  a  really  and  truly  Hudson- 
Rivery  water.scape  painted  by  Mr.  Colman  during 
the  "late  unpleasantness"  between  the  northern 
and  southern  States,  U.  S.  A. 

At  that  time  Colman  lived  at  Irvington-on- 
Hudson  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  effects  of  cloud,  Highlands  and  gleaming  river; 
by  the  veils  of  fog  and  smoke  and  by  the  singular 
aspect  of  the  long  masses  of  canal  and  other  boats 
which  are  slowly  propelled  along  by  queerly  shaped 
tugs  and  show  strange  and  solid  against  river, 
hills  and  sky.  This  picture  followed  the  usual 
course.  It  was  shown  at  the  Academy,  sold  for  a 
modest  price,  passed  through  various  hands,  and 
became  a  familiar  in  the  home  of  the  late  Park 
Benjamin  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  We  have 
the  painter's  word  for  it,  that  the  picture  was  not 
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a  commission  or  made  to  sell,  but  simply  a  ialtor 
of  love  and  to  please  himself. 

There  are  in  this  painting  breadth  and  distinc- 
tion and  the  love  of  nature.  Handsome  thouKh  not 
rich  in  color,  it  is  true  to  facts;  and  if  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  rarely  sees  any  more  the  tall  smoke- 
stack that  forms  so  vigorous  a  mark  in  these  shift- 
ing curtains  of  smoke  and  mist,  yet  the  "big  tows" 
still  enchant  the  children  along  the  Hudson  and 
help  to  animate  the  noble  estuary-river. 

Mr.  Colman  looks  to  be  a  man  about  sixty  sum- 
mers as  you  see  him  walking  alert  and  observant 
about  Central  Park.  He  has,  however,  a  whim  of 
claiming  a  much  greater  age — the  preposterous 
claim    of    eighty-five!     And    somel)ody    appears    to 


have  helped  him  to  doctor  all  the  books,  for  the 
Academy  of  Design  makes  him  Associate  in  1854 
and  Academician  in  18r>2,  and  "Who's  Who"  aids  the 
joke  by  stating  that  he  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine 
in  18.32!  So  he  can  cite  authorities  who  bear  him 
out. 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Society  in  1866  and  his  paintings  may 
be  found  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Public  Library  and  Union  League  Club,  and  in 
Chicago  at  the  Art  Institute.  He  is  a  worthy  com- 
rade of  George  Inness,  Sanford  R.  Gifford,  Wyant 
and  Thomas  Moran — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
Hudson  River  .school  past  and  present. 


MORE     BEWILDERMENT    IN     THE    WORLD    OF    ART 


WHEN  we  calmly  survey  the  condition  of  life 
and  the  mental  processes  of  many  men  who 
assume  to  be  leaders  of  thought  in  the  field 
of  metaphysics,  science  and  aesthetics,  we  are 
tempted  to  say  that  the  Lord  is  as  wroth  as  he 
was  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and, 
therefore,  is  again  punishing  men  by  bewildering 
them  and  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  intellectual 
disintegration,  forcing  each  one  to  run  about  in 
a  different  direction  like  a  lot  of  frightened  ants. 
This  wrath  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  been  aroused 
in  Him  by  the  aggressive  dissatisfaction  with  the 
unavoidable  monotony  of  things  in  this  life  mani- 
fested by  certain  insolent  "leaders  of  thought" 
who  impertinently  insulted  the  Lord — by  ridiculing 
His  way  of  running  the  universe. 

And  so,  in  order  to  cure  His  bumptious  critics — 
some  of  whom  were  vicious  enough  to  pray — "Oh 
Lord  help  us  to  invent  a  new  vice!" — He  resolved  to 
smite  enough  of  these  "leaders  of  thought"  with  the 
disease  of  "ego-mania,"  which  would  lead  these 
selfish  egotists  to  muddle  things  up  so  much  on 
this  earth  that  common-sense  should  finally  be 
forced  to  come  to  the  rescue  and,  in  self-defense, 
snuff  out  these  ego-maniacs. 

The  result  is  every  selfish  egotist  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  called  the  "individualists."  This 
party  still  teaches  that  each  man  should  have  his 
pedestal  in  the  summer-sun  from  which  he  should 
perforce  spout  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  here!" 
And  when  it  was  found  that  there  were  not  enough 
pedestals  to  go  around,  those  who  had  the  largest 
attack  of  ego-mania  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  charla- 
tan tricks  to  advertise  themselves  or  their  art:  this 
painter  painted  a  licentious  picture;  that  sculptor 
carved  an  erotic  statue;  that  dramatist  wrote  a  sex- 
drama;  this  novelist  wrote  an  immoral  love  story; 
that  would-be  painter  invented  a  sample  of  kaleido- 
scopic "cubism"  or  lascivious  "futurism"  all  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  make  themselves  singular  and 
talked  about — praised  or  condemned,  it  did  not 
matter — so  long  as  they  were  "advertised"  and  sold 
their  wares.  The  result  is  a  startling  increase  of 
Jeckyl-  and  Mr.  Hyde-ism,  of  mephistophic  degener- 
ates,— physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual — but 
above  all  of  that  most  dangerous  class  of  all  which 
is  three-fourths  sane  and  one-fourth  insane.  Our 
asylums  are  increasingly  filled  with  this  latter  class 
of  persons,  both  male  and  female. 


Such  men  may  arrive  as  newcomers  in  New 
York  City  and  mount  on  their  pedestal  and  announce 
their  presence  and  descant  in  corruscating  phrases 
with  a  logic  that  is  almost  perfect,  and  convincing 
enough  to  almost  convert  the  public  to  their  new- 
fangled "up-to-date  modernism,"  when  suddenly, 
at  the  end  of  their  harangue,  they  will  say  some- 
thing that  will  prove  that  they  are  after  all  really 
mentally  incompetent — their  insanity  breaking 
through  their  apparently  sane  mental  processes,  like 
the  moon  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds — like  the 
man  who,  having  complained  of  being  falsely  incar- 
cerated in  an  asylum,  reasoned  so  clearly  with  the 
judicial  investigating  committee  that  the  committee 
had  decided,  in  form,  to  vote  for  his  release,  when 
suddenly  he  kicked  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  the  shins  and  laughed  at  the  commission  with  a 
blasphemous  scorn.     He  was  not  liberated ! 

When  the  "New  Republic"  appeared  in  New  York 
much  was  expected  from  it.  It  gave  much — for  a 
time.  But  lately,  either  because  it  needed  the  prof- 
itable friendship  of  the  degenerate  ego-maniacs  and 
charlatans  in  the  world  of  art,  or  because  its  writers 
on  art  have  joined  the  ego-maniacs  referred  to  above 
it  now  seems  to  lean  towards  what  it  calls  "modern" 
art  meaning  "modernistic"  art — and  evidently  not 
knowing  the  difference. 

An  article  in  its  issue  of  May  the  5th,  entitled 
"Art  and  Common-Sense"  was  so  attractive  that  we 
were  allured  to  read  it.  It  began  well,  became 
better  until  we  felt  that  here  the  American  forces 
of  common-sense  and  decency,  with  a  moderate  re- 
spect at  least  for  sanity  and  morals,  had  an  ally 
in  their  campaign  against  vulgar  ugliness,  dementia 
and  sexomania  in  art,  and  we  began  to  rejoice.  The 
philosophy  and  spirit  of  that  article  is  worthy  of 
a  Taine,  a  Veron,  almost  of  a  Tolstoi  in  its  refined 
argument  against  extreme  "individualism."  exces- 
sivism  and  charlatanism  in  art.  The  triumph  of 
common-sense  seemed  to  be  advancing  rapidly.  But 
suddenly  we  reached  this  phrase: 

"Most  painters  have  very  moderate  intelligence, 
and  the  inventions  that  they  have  latterly  made  to 
give  an  outlet  to  the  ego  that  to  them  seemed 
struggling  for  utterance  have  been  pathetic  in  their 
vacuous  futility.  It  is  indeed  striking  that  the 
only  painter  of  really  superior  intelligence  that  I 
have  ever  known,  that  is,  Matisse!  would  have 
none  of  this  and  was  content  to  strive  merely  for 
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expression.  He  always  knew  the  thing  he  wanted 
to  say  though  he  otten  had  to  struggle  terribly  to 
get  it  said.  He  did  not  have  to  bother  about  his 
integrity,  because  for  him  as  for  all  other  honest 
laborers  the  job  was  definitely  before  him.  The 
other  men  who,  unlike  him,  were  so  constantly  con- 
cerned to  be  themselves  at  any  cost,  were  driven  in 
most  cases  to  invented  conceits  which  were  mere 
delusive  substitutes  for  genuine  expression." 

We  subjoin  two  of  Matisse's  '\vorks"  and  ask 
the  reader  if  the  perpetrator  of  these  degenerate 
creations  is  worthy  of  being  called  "the  only 
painter  of  really  superior  intelligence,"  by  a  man 
presuming  to  talk  about  art  and  common-sense 
in  a  journal  which,  like  the  "New  Republic,"  pre- 
tends to  lead  in  thought?  Are  we  not  justified  in 
saying  that  the  critic  who  will  eulogize  the  author 
of  these  intellectually  degenerate  creations  is  also 
tainted  with  intellectual  dementia? 

In  another  article,  in  the  issue  of  April  28th,  1917, 
in  which  another  writer,  in  heavy,  involved,  stylistic 
style  babbles  about  "irrelevant  art"  we  find  this: 
"There  remains  a  deep  dissatisfaction  for  an  Amer- 
ican who  craves  aesthetic  vitality  in  this  country." 
This  writer  has  evidently  been  hypnotized  by  the 
mephistophelian  managers  of  the  mercenary  "mod- 
ernistic" movement  in  art  who,  every  now  and  then, 
fabricate  a  new  slogan — in  order  to  captivate  weak 
thinkers  and  so  re-energize  their  game  of  bewilder- 
ing the  public  in  order  to  continue  their  exploiting 
it.  The  latest  of  these  is:  "Art  must  be  vital!" 
But  apparently  they  have  neither  the  power  nor  the 
will  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  "vital  art." 
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This  magazine  is  saying  in  every  issue,  in  clear, 
unpretentious,  unstylistic  English  what  it  considers 
vital  art,  what  makes  a  work  vital  and  what  is 
vital  to  its  endurance  as  a  work  of  art  and  makes  it 
also  help  in  the  work  of  preserving  as  much  civiliza- 
tion as  is  vital  to  the  race! 

Does  the  writer  we  refer  to  know  what  he  means 
by  "aesthetic  vitality"?  We  will  wager  a  pound  of 
good  dates  he  does  not  know. 

Further  does  he  knovv'  what  he  means  by  this: 
"Where  can  we  breathe  the  larger  air  of  American 
art?"  Will  he  kindly  instruct  our  public  where  is 
to  be  seen  the  American  art  with  a  "larger  air"? 
To  us  "larger  air"  is  rather  airy,  vapid,  punky 
thinking. 

If  these  would-be  smart  writers  can  not  write  in 
plain  English,  let  them  confine  themselves  to  talking 
about  Usertasenism  or  Tolteciana — neither  of  which 
is  "a  living  and  vital  expression" — to  quote  them 
once  more.  Let  them  keep  out  of  the  field  of  really 
vital  art  in  which  the  public  above  all  needs  clarity, 
sanity  and  decency  and  not  a  mass  of  empty,  piffle 
palaver,  mere  sound  without  fury,  but  surely  signi- 
fying nothing! 
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HE  favorite  assistant  of  Raphael,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  decoration  of  the  loggia  of 
the  Vatican  where  he  painted  the  "Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve,"  the  "Noah's  Ark"  and  the 
"Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,"  had  such  an  eminent  place 
as  a  mural  painter  in  Rome  and  afterwards  in 
Mantua  that  he  had  little  time  for  easel  pictures. 
And  the  comparatively  few  he  left  were  readily 
taken  to  be  his  master's  work;  for  while  the  latter 
lived  he  imposed  his  style  upon  him,  and  it  was  only 
after  Raphael  died  that  Giulio  di  Pietro  di  Filippo, 
familiarly  know  as  Pippi,  struck  out  a  style  of 
his  own.  The  charming  picture  of  the  Madonna 
playing  with  the  Bambino,  holding  a  veil  so  that  the 
baby  can  seize  it,  was  considered  a  Raphael  until 
a  closer  study  of  the  latter's  work  made  it  certain 
that  it  is  the  disciple,  not  the  master  who  made  it. 
The  picture  has  been  for  many  generations  in 
the  hands  of  an  English  family  and  is  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  state  of  preservation  considering  its 
age.  Giulio  Romano,  so-called  because  born  in 
Rome,  appeared  in  the  world  the  same  year  that 
the  Genoese  mariner  discovered  America,  and  since 
he  died  in  1546,  he  was  destined,  indeed,  to  a  longer 
life  than  his  master,  but  not  to  reach  old  age. 
Vasari  tells  how  genial  and  kindly  he  was,  how  he 
attracted  friends  and  kept  them  and  it  suits  e.xactly 
such  a  character  to  have  thought  of  the  infant 
Jesus  as  a  lively,  sportive  baby  like  the  one  in  this 
picture,  instead  of  a  serious  infant  raising  his 
hand  to  bless  mankind  in  the  character  of  King 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Italian  art  has  many  Bam- 
bini with  childlike  gestures,  reaching  for  a  captive 
bird  or  for  an  apple  or  a  ball,  but  few  that  show 
a.uite  the  rollicking,  enjoying  traits  we  find  here. 
The  IMadonna  shares  this  spirit,  for  it  is  she  who 
is  playing  with  him  as  she  holds  the  veil — serious 
enough,  yet  teasing  him  to  grapple  with  it.  No  great 
symbolism  here;  no  appeal  to  the  fate  of  the  child; 
no  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  future  but  merely  a 
mother  and  babe,  unobserved  and  unconscious,  en- 
joying themselves  in  a  little  tussle  full  of  lova 
and  fun. 

It  belongs  to  the  Raphael  view  and  continues 
the  Raphael  tradition,  but  the  drawing  is  not 
Raphael's,  neither  is  the  way  of  the  brushwork  his. 
There  is  similarity — but  always  the  subtle  differ- 
ence, as  distinctive,  when  you  come  to  close  com- 
parisons, as  that  between  the  handwriting  of  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  has  taken  to  writing  like  the 
other,  yet  remains  always  himself.  The  young 
woman  is  surely  Raphael's  mistress  La  Fornarina. 
but  probably  Raphael  would  not  have  painted"  her 
with  the  right  arm  level  and  straight  out.  In  the 
Louvre  there  is  a  self-portrait  by  Giulio  Romano 
with  curly  dark  hair  and  a  beard,  large  black  eyes 
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and  a  handsome  presence.  Dresden  has  a  "Holy 
Family"  by  him,  and  Genoa  a  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,"  but  the  great  body  of  his  work  is  in 
fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  th«  C'astello  at 
Mantua — giving  the  "History  of  Troy" — the  Pa- 
lazzo del  Te  near  the  same  town,  and  at  Marmiruolo 
nearby.  Along  with  another  disciple  of  Raphael — 
Penni,  known  as  )'/  Fattore — he  finished  the  great 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  "Hall  of  Constantine"  in 
the  Vatican,  a  work  under  way  when  Raphael  was 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth. 

Giulio,  according  to  Vasari,  had  uncommon  ability 
to  seize  and  carry  out  an  idea  with  despatch;  he 
was  an  ideal  assistant  to  a  man  like  Raphael  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  commissions.  All  the  master 
had  to  do  was  to  scratch  off  a  suggestion  and  Giulio 
caught  the  spirit  at  once  and  developed  it  without 
delay,  so  that  Raphael  had  merely  to  put  the  final 
touches.  Is  it  possible  that  Raphael  had  something 
to  do  with  this  picture,  either  by  suggesting  the 
idea  and  general  composition  or  by  working  on  it 
toward  the  finish?  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
in  what  year  it  was  wrought.  But  on  the  whole 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  no  part  in  it. 
Very  likely  it  was  begun  and  finished  after  Raphael 
was  no  more. 

Giulio  Romano  was  lured  away  from  his  native 
city  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 
after  twenty  years  of  work  in  Northern  Italy  as 
architect,  engineer,  painter  of  frescoes  and  oils, 
and  medalist — sculpture  v^as  added  to  his  accom- 
plishments— he  was  about  to  return  to  Rome  to  take 
the  vacant  place  of  •  Sangalli  as  architect  of  St. 
Peter's  when  death  overtook  him. 

This  m.adonna  as  reproduced  here  gives  well 
enough  the  delightful  modeling  of  the  Bambino  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Virgin,  the  gayety  and  archness  of 
the  scene  from  the  nursery;  but  not  the  coloring, 
the  lovely  pure  hues  of  flesh,  the  strong  color-notes 
of  the  draperies,  the  wonderful  red  and  blue 
of  the  gown.  One  must  see  the  original  to  realize 
how  well  the  man  painted,  the  all-round  artist  who 
has  always  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  the 
successor  of  Raphael  and  has  suffered,  sometimes 
rather  unfairly,  because  he  did  not  measure  up  to 
the  full  fame  of  the  master. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  this :  It  belonged  to 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Pignatelli  family,  whose 
ancestry  included  a  Pope,  whence  the  Pignatelli 
papal  arms  crowning  the  elaborately  carved  frame. 
It  appeared  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  collection  of 
Philip  John  Miles  at  Leigh  Court  near  Bristol,  when 
it  was  taken  for  a  Raphael,  and  was  engraved  as 
such  in  1822  by  John  Young.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Waagen  and  was  last  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Cecil 
Miles,  Baronet,  of  Bristol. 
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THERE  is  no  one  in  our  literature  who  is  so 
universally  known  and  whose  writings  are 
so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  From  my  own  experience  in  France  I  can 
vouch  for  the  familiarity  of  all  the  French  art  stu- 
dents with  his  works.  Next  to  Poe  there  was 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  was  admired  especially 
for  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  As  boys  they  had  all 
read  Feniniore  Cooper's  Indian  tales  also. 

When  I  was  in  my  sixth  year  my  father's  maga- 
zine Sartain's  Union  Monthly  was  in  its  last  year, 
having  been  ruined  by  the  defalcations  of  the  busi- 
ness partner.  It  had  a  circulation  three  times  as 
great  as  Harper's  Montldij  and  was  the  foremost 
literary  journal  of  America.  Poe's  last  contribu- 
tion to  it  was  his  "Annabel  Lee,"  which  was  printed 
in  January  1850,  three  months  after  his  death, 
with  an  explanatory  note  that,  although  accepted 
and  paid  for,  the  delay  in  being  printed  had  allowed 
it  to  be  forestalled  by  three  other  publications,  to 
which  Poe,  the  note  stated,  had  also  sold  it.  But 
this  was  probably  an  error,  for  it  appears  that  he 
gave  a  copy  to  one  journal,  and  his  editors,  finding 
it  among  his  effects,  had  it  published  in  the  Ken- 
York  Tribune  where  it  first  appeared. 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  a  visit  that  Poe 
made  to  my  father's  house  only  one  month  before 
his  death — but  more  particularly  of  the  many  dis- 
cussions of  the  latter  event.  He  came  there  with 
his  mind  full  of  vague  imaginings  of  conspiracies 
against  him  and  dread  of  some  impending  calamity. 
After  supper  he  was  preparing  to  leave,  and  my 
father  thought  it  wise  to  accompany  him,  because 
he  was  like  one  distraught,  so  nervous  and  unstrung 
was  he.  His  shoes,  being  worn  down  at  the  heels, 
had  chafed  his  feet,  so  he  was  made  to  wear  my 
father's  slippers.  After  some  prolonged  rambles  in 
Fairmount  Park  his  weird  fancies  became  quieted 
down  and  they  returned  to  our  house,  where  Poe  was 
lodged  for  the  night  on  a  sofa,  my  father  sleeping 
on  some  chairs  alongside  of  him  without  undress- 
ing. He  remained  in  our  house  until  the  second 
day,  when,  restored  to  a  normal  condition,  he  left 
for  New  York,  my  father  lending  the  money  for  the 
journey. 

One  month  after  that  he  was  dead.  He  had 
arrived  in  Baltimore  on  his  way  from  Richmond  to 
New  York  and  on  alighting  from  the  boat  he  was 
seen  to  turn  down  Pratt  Street  on  the  south  side, 
followed  by  two  suspicious  looking  characters  as  far 
as  the  southwest  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light  Streets. 
A  fair  presumption  is  that  they  got  him  into  one 
of  those  abominable  dens  that  line  the  wharf, 
drugged  him  and  robbed  him  of  everything.  He 
was  found  in  the  morning  lying  unconscious  on  some 
boards  placed  over  barrels  and  taken  to  the  hospital. 


where  the  wretched  thin  suit  that  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  clothes  worn  on  his  arrival  was 
stripped  from  him,  and  he  was  put  to  bed.  On  the 
second  day  he  died  from  the  chill  he  suffered  in  that 
thin  bombazine  suit.  Dr.  J.  J.  Moran  attested  that 
he  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  liquor  and  that  this 
story  was  a  calumny — also  that  his  death  resulted 
from  the  chill  that  he  had  suffered  on  that  cold 
October  night. 

I  was  an  omnivorous  reader  at  an  early  age  and 
in  the  bound  volumes  of  Graham's  Magazine  on  our 
library  shelves  I  had  read  Poe's  "Murder  in  the 
Rue  ^lorgue,"  "Descent  into  the  Maelstrom"  and 
other  of  his  tales,  hence  the  vivid  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  these  discussions  of  Poe's  visit  to 
our  house.  Sartain's  Magazine  had  previously  pub- 
lished his  "Song  of  the  Bells"  (November  1849)  of 
whose  history  I  find  some  inaccurate  account  in  his 
biographies.  As  first  written,  it  had  only  eighteen 
lines,  and  though  accepted  and  paid  for,  its  publica- 
tion was  delayed  some  months,  when  Poe  sent  us  an 
enlarged  version  of  the  poem  and  received  additional 
payment.  A  month  later  he  sent  in  another  en- 
larged version — its  final  form  as  it  was  published — 
and  he  received  an  additional  sum,  making  the  total 
payment  amount  to  forty-five  dollars.  It  was 
printed  in  November — just  after  his  death;  but  as 
the  magazine  was  in  press,  no  notice  of  that  event 
appeared  until  the  December  issue. 

As  Sarah  Hale  has  stated  that  Poe  had  been  will- 
ing to  write  for  fifty  cents  a  page,  this  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  almost  generous  payment  for  those 
days.  He  had  received  only  ten  dollars  for  "The 
Raven"  in  1845.  For  his  article  on  the  "Poetic 
Principle"  he  had  been  paid  thirty  dollars.  There 
is  a  letter,  undated,  to  Carey  and  Lee  his  publishers, 
in  which  Poe  says  he  wished  them  to  continue  as  his 
publishers  and  to  issue  a  book  on  the  same  terms 
as  before — they  to  receive  the  profits  and  he  to  have 
twenty  copies  to  distribute  among  his  friends. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the  con- 
struction of  his  poem  "The  Raven"  or  at  least  the 
idea  of  writing  it  resulted  from  his  acquaintance, 
which  was  for  a  time  intimate,  with  Henry  B.  Hirst, 
a  Philadelphia  poet  of  merit.  Hirst  owned  a  pet 
raven  which  Poe  was  quite  familiar  with.  Before 
the  publication  of  the  poem  the  two  poets  quarreled 
and  saw  each  other  no  more.  As  there  is  little 
doubt  of  some  sort  of  collaboration  of  the  two  on 
the  poem,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  subject 
that  they  quarreled.  Moreover  the  poem  as  first 
published  was  not  signed  by  Poe's  name  but 
"Quarles,"  and  that  suggest  that  a  "quarrel"  had 
some  connection  with  the  composition.  As  to  the 
old  English  poem  of  "Emblems"  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  verses  or  quarrels.    The  poem  had  an  immediate 
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and  remarkable  success  everywhere.  I  can  well 
remember  this  Henry  B.  Hirst,  who  lived  but  a 
couple  of  city  blocks  away ;  frequently  he  dropped 
in  at  my  father's  office  for  some  years  after  the 
magazine  had  been  discontinued.  He  impressed  me 
as  a  poetic  figure;  having  some  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  of  Shakespeare,  his  cultivation  of  this 
resemblance  gave  him  a  notable  aspect  that  remains 
graven  on  my  memory. 

Poe  was  easily  affected  by  a  very  slight  dose  of 
liquor,  but  he  was  far  from  indulging  often.  But 
he  was  of  a  nervous  temperament,  easily  excited,  and 
hence  had  many  quarrels  with  his  friends  on  slight 
causes.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Kelly,  told  me 
how  he  had  quarreled 
with  her  parents  be- 
cause they  had  named 
her  Victorine  Adele 
after  a  French  aunt 
instead  of  Lavinia  or 
Leonore,  on  which  name 
he  was  very  insistent. 
But  he  soon  got  over 
this  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  their  house 
as  before.  But  his 
eccentricity  often  re- 
sulted in  more  serious 
estrangements,  since 
his  pride  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  smooth  over 
the  affair.  Yet  he  had 
a  warm  heart  under  his 
proud  exterior  as  many 
anecdotes   testified. 

The  "Song  of  the 
Bells"  and  "The  Raven" 
being  so  connected  with 
my  early  recollections, 
I  would  mention  an- 
other of  his  writings 
that  early  fascinated 
me:  "The  Island  of  the 
Fay."  It  has  been 
classed  as  a  prose  poem, 
and  commences  with  an 
argument  for  the  claim 
of  natural  scenery  as 
even  more  capable  of 
affording  solitary  en- 
joyment than  does  mu- 
sic. "In  truth"  he  says 
"the    man    who    would 

behold  aright  the  glory  of  God  upon  the  earth  must 
in  solitude  behold  that  glory."  To  me  at  least,  the 
presence  of,  not  human  life  only,  but  life  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  the  green  things  that  grow 
upon  the  soil  and  are  voiceless,  is  a  stain  upon  the 
landscape — is  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the  scene. 
I  have  lately  been  reminded  of  this  by  the  statement 
of  Jules  Dupre  that  when  he  wanted  to  paint  a 
picture  appealing  to  the  common  crowd,  a  salable 
landscape  or  "pot  boiler,"  he  made  it  a  point  to  intro- 
duce ducks  into  the  composition  ! 

Poe  was  born  in  Bo.ston  January  19th,  1809.  Poe 
no  doubt  inherited  his  eccentric  nature.  His  father 
was  of  good  family,  but  after  being  educated  for  the 
bar,  became  an  actor  and  married  an  actress.  When 
Poe  was  two  years  old,  his  parents  died  and  he  w;i« 
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adopttd  by  his  godfather  P^dgar  Allan,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  From  his  eighth 
to  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  put  to  school  in 
England.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  a  school  in 
Virginia  and  finally  to  the  University  at  Charlottes- 
ville. As  a  student  he  was  distinguished  in  his 
studies  and  also  as  an  athlete;  but  after  one  year  he 
left.  Being  too  passionately  fond  of  card  games, 
he  got  deeply  in  debt,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  Some  unexplained  quarrel  with 
his  godfather — possibly  about  these  debt.s — ensued. 
He  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  disappeared 
for  two  years  and  went  to  Kurope  to  fight  for  the 
Greeks,  so  it  is  said.  Reappearing  in  Richmond  in 
1829,  he  stayed  at  home 
for  one  year  and  then 
was  entered  as  a  cadet 
in  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 
But  his  ambitions  in 
literature  led  him  to 
neglect  his  studies  and 
he  was  discharged.  Xo 
one  knows  what  he  did 
for  the  ensuing  two 
years.  In  1833  he  re- 
appears as  the  success- 
ful competitor  for  a 
story  in  a  Baltimore 
newspaper,  winning  the 
hundred  dollar  prize. 
Thenceforth  he  sub- 
sisted by  literature. 
His  godfather  had  mar- 
ried again  and  had  a 
child,  and  thereafter 
not  one  cent  for  Poe  1 
His  biographer  Gris- 
wold  has  slandered  him 
as  intemperate.  My 
father  said  this  was 
not  true,  and  he  was 
most  temperate  in 
drinking.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable confirmation 
of  this,  that  Poe  was  a 
model  of  punctuality  in 
his  reviewing  and  other 
work  for  the  magazines 
during  all  the  ensuing 
fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
which  comprises  his 
literary  career.  In 
York  and  after  a  year  to 


1837  he  moved  to  New 
Philadelphia,  whei-e  his  contributions  w^ere  the  main- 
stay of  Graham's  Magazine,  for  which  he  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  stories.  For  much  of  his  literary 
career  he  was  half-starving.  His  labor  over  his 
writings  is  shown,  no  doubt  with  some  exaggeration 
however,  in  his  article  "The  Philosophy  of  Composi- 
tion" written  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "The 
Raven."  In  this  essay  he  enunciates  some  of  his 
articles  of  faith,  such  as:  Beauty  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  poem;  it  is  a  pure  and  intense  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul,  not  of  the  intellect  nor  the  heart. 
Leading  up  to  the  motive  of  his  poem  "The  Raven" 
he  carried  his  theory  to  the  end,  and  adds  that  the 
tone  of  its  highest  manifestation  is  sadness.  Death 
is  the  most  melancholy:  and  Death  when  allied  to 
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Beauty  is  the  supreme  goal.  The  death  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  is  the  most  poetical  topic,  and  the  lips 
best  suited  for  such  purpose  of  those  of  a  bereaved 
lover. 

Poe  married  in  1836,  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  his  cousin  Miss  Clemm,  who  was  only 
fourteen.  After  six  years  his  wife — "a  wife"  he 
writes  in  1842  "whom  I  loved  as  no  man  ever  loved 
before,  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  while  singing.  Her 
life  was  despaired  of.  I  took  leave  of  her  forever 
and  underwent  all  the  agonies  of  death."  Again 
and  again,  at  varying  intervals,  the  accident  re- 
curred. In  all  recurrences  of  the  trouble  he  loved 
her  more  and  more  dearly.  Constitutionally  sensi- 
tive, he  says  he  became  insane  at  moments  and  in 
those  moments  drank.  He  says,  of  course  his 
enemies  refer  the  insanity  to  drink,  rather  than  the 
drink  to  insanity.  All  this  time  his  aunt  Mrs. 
Clemm,  his  wife's  mother,  was  his  ministering  angel. 
His  wife  died  in  January  1846,  relieving  him  of  a 
strain  which,  if  continued,  so  he  said,  would  have 
resulted  in  his  permanent  madness. 


But  except  for  these  intermittent  indulgences,  his 
addiction  to  stimulants  must  have  lieen  grossly  ex- 
aggerated by  his  biographer  Griswold,  whom  my 
father  has  said  he  had  personally  seen  on  quite  bad 
terms  with  Poe.  My  father's  acquaintance  with 
him  was  the  more  close  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  and  as  his  statements  were  most  positive,  these 
derogatory  stories  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  The  account  I  have  given  of  Poe's  death,  after 
having  been  robbed  even  of  his  clothes  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  reasonable — and  moreover  based  on  my 
father's  contemporary  information — that  I  can  not 
accept  the  story  of  his  having  been  lured  into  the 
hands  of  an  electioneering  gang  and  drugged,  so 
as  to  be  utilized  for  depositing  ballots  in  numerous 
polling  places.  It  would  seem  very  doubtful  that 
votes  would  be  received  from  any  one  in  his  alleged 
condition.  His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  day  of 
October  1849,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  Such 
was  the  sad  end  of  "life's  fitful  fever"  for  one  whose 
writings  are  increasingly  admired  and  who  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  a  great  literary  master. 

Wiliiam  Sartain 


S   THERE    SUBLIMITY   IN   JAPANESE    ART? 


By  John  Luther  Long 


WHETHER  a  work  of  art  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  sublimity  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  it  evokes  such  emotions.  And 
these,  I  suppose,  must  not  be  altogether  the  emo- 
tions of  the  creator  of  the  work,  or  of  his  school 
or  times  or  country,  but  of  all  the  world  at  all 
times.  But  what  thing  in  the  art-work  is  most 
likely  to  induce  the  feeling  which  labels  a  work 
sublime?  Mere  bigness  or  even  vastness  is  not 
always  sublime.  Often  it  is  only  rude.  In  short, 
what  is  sublimity   in  art? 

In  the  West  perhaps  it  is  most  often  suggested 
by  extent — the  capacity  in  a  thing  for  exacting 
awe.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  must  divest 
ourselves  of  everything  but  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  if  we  would  find  anything  sublime  in  their 
art.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  what  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  concerning  the  univer- 
sality of  artistic  judgment.  But  we  must  reach 
that,  if  at  all,  by  beginning  in  this  instance  with 
the  very  creators  of  the  thing  in  question.  For,  I 
fancy,  the  sublimity  of  Japanese  art  consists  in  its 
perfection.  I  agree  that,  in  a  western  mind,  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  shock  at  first  view-.  He  is  likely 
to  consider  the  chasmic  distance  betw-een  the  defi- 
nition of  Extent  and  of  Perfection,  and  to  dismiss 
the  whole  matter.  And  he  may  do  so  at  this  point 
if  he  thinks  I  have  no  case. 

For  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  Japanese  care 
little  for  mere  bigness  without  .symmetry,  form  or 
color.  Yet,  while  the  appreciation  of  these  things 
is  often  in  their  physical  presentation,  it  is  also 
often  intellectual  or  compounded  of  both. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that,  where 
an  art  object  consists  of  a  number  of  similar  units, 
the  Japanese  will  produce  only  one  of  them,  leaving 
the  impression  of  the  whole  to  the  mind. 

Perhaps  no  loftier  emotion  is  ever  evoked  in  the 
Japanese  mind  than  by  the  quiet  contemplation  of, 
let  us  say,  a  cherry-grove  in  full  and  perfect  blos- 


som. Here  is  no  expression  of  extent  or  awe,  no 
thrill,  only  pure  and  perfect  beauty.  A  Japanese 
will  spend  enraptured  days  here,  enamored  of  the 
perfection  of  the  scene,  the  atmosphere,  the  color, 
the  form  and  color  of  the  blossoms.  And  he  who 
never  before  indited  a  poem  will  be  moved  to  do 
so  here,  couching  it  in  the  noblest  phrases  he  knows, 
hanging  it  adoringly  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  have  inspired  him.  The  Emperor  himself  is 
expected  to  do  this  when  he  visits  Mukojima  or 
Shiba.  The  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  of  each 
tiny  petal  as  well,  is  sublime  to  the  Japanese,  and 
he  had  been  transported  for  a  brief  space  to  the 
heavens  where  such  completeness  has  its  habitat. 
And  if  the  contemplation  of  these  perfect  things 
has  carried  him  to,  let  us  say,  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Heaven,  he  has  at  least  reached  thereby  the  sub- 
limest  altitude  human  thought  has  yet  achieved. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  thrills  of  awe  we  in 
the  West  associate  with  sublimity  can  do  more. 

Likewise  a  Japanese  will  stand  for  silent  im- 
movable hours  on  the  edge  of  a  motionless  moat, 
water-full,  in  a  perfect  night  with  a  full  moon  in 
an  immaculate  sky  reflected  on  the  still  water.  His 
feet,  perhaps,  will  have  been  carefully  bedded  in 
irises.  There  will  have  been  in  the  soft,  moist  air 
the  aroma  Japonica.  Perfect  stillness  will  have 
reigned  over  earth,  air  and  sky.  Impeccable  perfec- 
tion to  him.  And,  again,  he  is  likely  to  make  a 
poem.  They  are  little — their  poems — something 
like  this: 

The  moon   n|i   tlui-f 
The  moon  down  here  — 
Tontori,  tontorori ! 

O  is  it  sea   or  is  it  .sky? 
The   heavens   or  earth?— 
Gods,  what  care  I? 

Upon  my  breast  your  liead, — 
You  sigh — 

Tontori,   toiitorori ! 
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I  have  seen  both  these  thiiiKs  painted  so  vividly 
on  kakemono  that  they  invariably  produce  the  same 
emotions  upon  the  contemplating  Japanese — silence, 
visions  in  which  he  sees,  hears,  smells  the  perfec- 
tion the  artist  has  in  part  painted  and  in  part 
suggested  to  the  intellect. 

A  young  Japanese  in  financial  distress,  very 
great  distress — as  you  may  imagine — once  brought 
to  me  ONE  of  his  ancestral  swords.  It  was  care- 
fully wrapped  in  brocade.  He  uncovered  it  with 
great  reverence,  murmuring  what  I  took  to  be  a 
pious  excuse  to  Jimmu  Tenno.  He  wished,  not  to 
sell  the  beautiful  thing,  but  to  borrow  some  money, 
leaving  this  as  the  highest  possible  .security.  But 
he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take  off  the  tusbo- 
guard  because  he  did  not  wish  it  profaned  by  the 
objective  hands  and  minds  which  would  consider, 
first  no  doubt,  the  value  of  the  jewels  and  precious 
metals  of  which  it  was  made.  The  guard  was  a 
representation  of  the  many-headed  Dragon  from 
the  tail  of  which  the  Excalibur  of  Japan  had  been 
cut  in  the  misty  ages  of  Izanimi  and  Izaniga  and 
the  Bridge  of  Heaven  in  the  ages  of  the  gods. 
After  he  had  removed  the  guard  he  let  it  lie  glowing 
in  his  palm  for  me. 

"Is  it  not  perfect?"  he  asked  in  an  enraptured 
whi.sper. 

It  was.  The  many  eyes  of  the  coiled  serpent 
were  of  emerald.  There  were  pearls  somewhere. 
And  with  a  little  vision  one  could  see  the  scales, 
claws  and  indeed  the  whole  sinuous  beast  move 
about  the  place  of  the  hilt. 

Once  too  a  'riki'-man  was  asked  for  the  net'ske 
which  held  his  tobac'-bon  beneath  his  cheap  cotton 
girdle.  He  hesitated  and  was  offered  what  seemed 
a  large  sum  for  the  thing.  Still,  he  diffidently 
begged  the  august  West-Ocean  Person  to  pardon  his 
miserable  impoliteness,  but  the  net'ske  was  so  won- 
derful that  to  look  at  it  took  the  man-horse  away 
from  the  sorrows  of  earth  to  the  comforting  white 
heavens  where  he  need  not  think  about  his  dead 
child.  Xo,  it  had  had  no  physical  connection  with 
the  child.  Only,  it  was  so  perfect!  Perhaps  when 
he,  Zito,  died,  the  Honorable  West-Ocean  Person 
would  wish  it?  But  not  for  money — not  even  that 
much.     No.     Only  because  it  was  wonderful. 

Absurd!  you  say?  But,  recurring  to  our  defi- 
nition, do  you  suppose  that  a  painted  picture  or  a 
sculpture,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  would  have  so  moved  the  Kurumaya? 

Perhaps  we  are  aided  greatly  in  thinking  there 
is  nothing  sublime  in  Japanese  art  because  they  are 
concerned  much  with  things  which  we  judge  to 
be  trifling.  But  art  is  all-pervasive  there.  It  is 
not  for  times  or  occasions,  for  first  views  or  col- 
lections, but  always  and  everywhere.  The  dinner 
of  a  Japanese  will  taste  a  bit  better  for  the  open- 
mouthed,  hungry  sparrow  carved  on  the  butt  of  his 
chopstick,  quite  tiny  but  almost  impossibly  perfect. 
Or  his  drink  will  be  the  sweeter  if  taken  from  a 
tiny  lacquered  bowl,  over  the  edge  of  which  an 
infinitesimal  carp  is  trying  to  reach  it  first. 

It  may  be  that  the  naive  pervasiveness  of  art- 
thought  in  Japan  has  modest  elements  of  sublimity 
itself.  We  call  patriotism  sublime  when  it  moves 
a  whole  people.  It  is  possible  that  art  may  belong 
in  the  same  category  when  it  affects  a  whole  people. 

In  the  war  with  Russia  a  Japanese  gunner  was 
found  shot  dead  under  his  gun,  with  a  panel  of  silk 


in  his  lap,  on  which  he  had  just  begun  to  paint  a 
pretty  girl  with  some  sprays  of  cherry-blossoms 
overhead. 

The  Japan3S3  think  in  art-terms.  He  h  is  always 
been  used  to  doing  so.  If  a  house  or  a  temple  is 
to  be  erected,  its  artistic  proportions  and  embel- 
lishments are  as  certainly  a  portion  of  the  thought 
of  all  the  persons  cooperating  in  its  erection  ( down 
to  the  poore.st  coolie  carrying  materials)  as  is  the 
necessity  for  a  roof.  Each  one  has  in  mind,  not 
only  that  his  own  especial  part  of  the  work  must 
be  perfect  but  that  the  ensemble  must  be.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  all  work  together  to  that  end. 

Moreover  all  over  Japan  are  countless  shrines, 
temples,  lanterns,  torii,  gardens,  stairs,  balustrades, 
et  cetera  which  have  been  built  for  no  purpose  of 
use  whatever,  but  for  aesthetic  purposes  alone,  to 
make  more  perfect  some  outlook.  A  rock  which 
nature  has  made  and  posed  artistically  will  never 
be  disturbed.  On  the  contrary,  some  artist,  per- 
haps man.v,  will  spend  time  and  money  in  placing 
about  such  a  rock  an  environment  which  will  enhance 
its  natural  beauty.  A  creeper  may  be  carefully 
trained  to  take  its  way  at  just  the  right  place  across 
the  grayness,  lighting  it  with  red  leaves  or  berries. 
A  gnarled  fir  may  be  trained  to  droop  over  it.  The 
amazing  moonflower — to  open  on  it  at  night!  A 
stream  may  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  to 
gush  out  under  it.  A  nightingale  may  be  wooed 
to  build  her  nest  there. 

At  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Dead  (the  All  Souls 
Day  of  Japan)  all  Japan  will  be  twinkling  with 
votive  lanterns.  The  quiet  rivers  and  bays  which 
lead  to  the  sea  will  be  full  of  beautiful  and  perfect 
little  ships  bearing  lights  and  messages  to  those 
who  have  died  at  sea.  At  the  Boys'  Festival  all  the 
land  will  be  filled  with  flying  carp  (the  emblem  of 
virility)  and  on  the  Girls'  Festival,  with  ancestral 
dolls,  dressed  and  jeweled  as  perfectly  as  were  those 
they  represent  I  some  of  them  actually  as  much  as  a 
thousand  years  old ! ) .  At  every  wedding  will  ap- 
pear storks,  lobsters,  tortoises,  elephants,  pine  trees 
and  so  on  (emblems  of  long  life)  often  made  of 
nothing  more  than  cotton,  but  so  perfect  that  one 
may  easily  take  them  for  ivory  or  bronze. 

Having  written  a  novel  about  Japan,  in  which 
the  wonderful  morning-glory  of  the  country  was  the 
theme,  and  wishing  to  use  the  flower  on  the  cover 
to  illustrate  the  story,  I  stopped,  as  I  was  passing 
the  shop  of  a  humble  curio-dealer  I  knew  and  asked 
where  I  might  find  Mr.  Y.,  an  artist  of  my 
acquaintance. 

"I  do  not  know  precisely  where  Mr.  Y.  is  just 
now"  answered  the  curio-seller  politely  "but  if  I 
could  be  of  the  least  service  to  you,  I  should  be 
most  happy." 

I  explained  that  I  wished  Mr.  Y.  to  design  a 
cover  for  my  book.  My  reason  for  wishing  a 
Japanese  to  do  it  was  that  the  work  might  be  done 
with  Nipponese  "feeling." 

"Perhaps"  suggested  the  curio  merchant  diffi- 
dently "I  might  sketch  for  you  some  of  the  flowers, 
the  cover  to  be  completed  by  an  artist.  Even  an 
American  one  could  'feel'  the  subject"  he  smiled 
"if  I  should  succeed  in  giving  him  a  sufficiently 
perfect  impression  of  our  morning-glory." 

"By  all  means,"  I  agreed  "if  you  will  be  so  good. 
They  do  not  know  in  America  just  how  different 
your  morning-glories  are  from  theirs.     Give  them 
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the  imderstanding  of  this  and  they  will  do  it  well 
enough." 

But  I  confess  I  had  little  hope  of  this  humble 
seller  of  playthings  doing  it. 

Meanwhile  he  was  taking  from  under  the  counter 
where  he  stood  the  little  bo.\  (which  nearly  every 
Japanese  keeps  at  hand)  containing  small  color- 
bricks,  tiny,  needle-pointed  brushes,  rubbing  stones, 
etc.,  and  was  at  work. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  finished  (on 
dainty  satin  paper)  what  he  called  his  sketch  for 
the  possible  American  artist.  It  was  a  garland 
of  flowers,  great  in  size  and  many-hued  in  color 
as  they  bloom  in  Japan,  with  a  center  of  a  sun- 
burst striking  through  clouds,  just  behind  a 
rising  figure  of  Amaterasu,  the  Goddess  of  the 
Sun.  He  had  even  strung  the  name  of  the  novel 
and  my  own  across  the  sunkissed  clouds,  giving 
the  square  English  characters  both  daintiness  and 
Japanesquerie.  It  was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be 
cut  for  the  cover — notwithstanding  the  dismal  re- 
grets of  the  curio-man,  to  whom  it  lacked  the,  to 
him,  supreme  element  of  art  in  Japan — perfection. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  Japanese — if  one  could  be 
found  to  speak  as  he  thought — might  call  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  cryptomeria  arch  and  guard 
Todaido  (the  high  road  between  Tokyo  and  Kyoto) 
sublime!  The  clean-boled,  straight  giants  stand 
like  phalanges  of  warriors  at  "Present-Arms!" 
shoulder  to  shoulder  over  the  narrow  'rikisha-road 
which  darts  between  their  ranks  for  many  shaded 
miles. 

Of  course  bigness,  if  it  is  not  merely  rude,  does 
not  exclude  the  idea  of  sublimity  from  a  Japanese 
mind,  provided  it  has  the  elements  necessary  to 
perfection.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  big 
things  of  Japan  seem  to  possess  these  elements 
completely.  Fujiyama  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
symmetrical  mountain-cone  in  the  world.  Truncate 
this  cone  at  just  the  correct  elevation,  mantle  it 
with  snow,  back  it  with  the  Oriental  sky  and  you 
have  a  natural  object,  the  perfection  of  which  is 
beyond  dispute.  And  it  is  a  thing  of  awe !  Hokusai's 
thirty-six  views  of  it  (though  he  has  painted  many 
more)  in  storm,  sunshine,  mist  and  i-ain,  bisected  by 
clouds,  cleft  by  the  lightning,  enveloped  by  air- 
dragons,  at  every  hour  of  the  day  from  sunrise  on 


its  pink  snow-cap  to  full  moonlight  upon  the  same 
scene,  do  not  exaggerate  either  its  perfection  under 
all  circumstances  or  its  awesome  extent. 

The  Inland  Sea,  with  its'  noble  entrance  gate  or 
torii  at  Ikutshinia,  is  awesome  in  its  Buddha-like 
calm  as  it  stretches  away  in  saffron  pink  or  gi-ay 
to  the  setting  sun.  In  all  atmospheres  it  expresses 
itself.     And  its  terms  are,  I  think,  indeed  sublime. 

Hakone  the  awesome  fire-mountain  plumed  with 
volcanic  vapors;  the  great  pyramidal  rock  of  Taka- 
boka,  looming  lonely  from  the  sea;  the  symmetrical 
harbor  of  Nagasaki,  half  of  an  immen.se  Roman 
amphitheatre;  the  lacquered  shrines  of  Nikko,  ter- 
race upon  terrace  up  the  mountain  sides,  are  some 
of  the  "big"  things  of  Japan  which  are  constantly 
i-eproduced  in  paint  and  bronze,  more  because  of 
their  perfection  than  their  extent. 

So,  after  all,  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  better 
to  paint,  as  we  do  in  the  west,  the  very  counter- 
part of  a  thing  which  we  know  can  net  be  expressed 
in  paint,  than  to  frankly  picture,  as  they  do  in  the 
east,  only  enough  to  propel  the  mind  forward  to 
the  perfection  of  the  real  object?  I  am  aware  that 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  one  such  an  art-heretic 
as  this.  But — consider  for  example  whether  any 
of  the  splendidly  painted  pictures  of  the  sea  as  all 
of  us  know  it?  whether  all  this  admirable  work 
does  not  require  an  additional  intellectual  process 
to  make  us  realize  in  the  painting  the  sea  we  know? 
Then,  since  the  intellect  must  be  involved,  isn't  it 
better  to  paint  with  impeccable  perfection,  as 
Hokusai  does,  enough  of  the  mental  image  to  carry 
the  mind  onto  the  objective  sense  of  it? 

In  other  words,  is  not  our  pictured  art  more  of 
what  the  mind  expects  to  see  than  of  what  it  does 
see? 

Well  then,  may  not  the  element  in  art  we  call 
sublime,  rest,  more  or  less,  upon  this  mental 
necessity  for  seeing — not  precisely  what  has  been 
painted  for  us,  but  also  what  can  not  be  painted? 
And  are  not  pictures  painted  with  the  under- 
standing of  this  necessity  for  cerebration  to  com- 
plete them? 

If  so,  the  Japanese  who  sees  sublimity  in  per- 
fection may  be  seeing  more  than  we,  though  paint- 
ing less. 

John  Luther  Long 
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STANDARD    OF    ART    MEASUREMENT 
PART  V 
COLOR 

By  V.  Wkllington  Ruckstuhl 


THERE  is  no  subject  upon  which  artists  and 
jestheticians  have  such  diverpent  views  as 
on  the  subject  of  Color.  The  painters  them- 
selves are  divided  on  so  many  of  the  problems  of 
color  and  there  are  so  many  technical  color  prob- 
lems that  the  question  is  an  endless  one  and  must 
be  handled  in  a  book  by  itself  to  Kive  the  laymen  any 
satisfaction,  so  I  will  not  attempt  even  to  touch  on 
the  technical  side.  These  have  been  handled 
exhaustively  by  Chevreul  and  Rood,  etc.,  on  the 
scientific  side  and  by  Ruskin  and  Vibert,  etc.,  on 
the  aesthetic  side.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  saying 
that,  of  the  six  elements  of  art  power,  color  is  the 
fifth  in  importance,  and  then  show  what  are  the  five 
elements  of  color  in  painting  about  which  the  lay- 
man should  have  some  information. 

Color  enters  into  all  the  arts — into  poetry  as 
well  as  painting,  into  sculpture  as  well  as  the  drama. 
The  poet  means  word-coloration  when  he  speaks 
of  color  in  poetry  and  the  sculptor  means  by  color 
— light  and  shade.  But  let  us  discuss  color  in  paint- 
ing only. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  painters^ — ^the  painters 
of  pictures  and  the  painters  of  paint. 

The  picture-painters  consider  drawing  of  more 
importance  than  color  and  the  paint-painters  claim 
that  color  is  more  important  than  drawing.  I 
consider  both  of  about  equal  importance  in  a  truly 
great  work  of  art.  But  if  a  choice  must  be  made 
I  join  with  the  picture-painters  who  assert  that 
color  is  secondary  to  drawing. 

Most  of  the  paint-painters  are  also  devotees  of 
the  absurd  cult  of  Art  for  Art's  Sake,  the  fallacy 
of  which  has  been  more  than  once  sho^^^l. 

Mr.  John  van  Dyke  in  his  "Art  for  Art's  Sake," 
in  which  he  became  the  spokesman  of  the  "painter's" 
and  in  which  he  gives  us  their  point  of  view  says: 
"In  the  eyes  of  the  painter,  as  distinguished  from 
the  academic  draftsman,  color  is  estimated  the  very- 
highest  quality  a  painting  may  possess.  By  it  one 
may  suggest  lines,  light,  shadows,  perspective;  and 
in  it  one  may  show  his  individuality,  his  sentiment, 
his  mood  or  passion,  his  painter's  enthusiasm.  In 
music  Harmony  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
final  word.  There  is  nothing  beyond  it,  and  so 
Color-Harmony  is  now  the  loftiest  pitch  to  which 
the  painter  may  attain,  the  consummation  of  his 
art." 

There  is  some  extravagance  in  this  sentence.  For 
example,  what  does  he  mean  by  the  remark — "aca- 
demic draftsman"?  Can  he  describe  clearly  what 
he  means  by  that?  Further,  that  a  painter  can 
suggest  light,  shadows  and  perspective  with  color 
is  certain,  but  how  can  he  suggest  "lines"  which 
are  correct  unless  he  has  learned  how  to  draw  with 
at  least  "academic"  correctness,  if  not  with  the 
correctness  of  a  Michelangelo  or  a  Velasquez? 

By  drawing  is  meant — putting  the  material  used 
in  the  right  place.  In  drawing  on  the  flat  the 
etcher  uses  a  needle  the  pastelist  a  stick  of  chalk 
the  sculptor  a  wooden  tool  and  his  thumb.  The 
poet  puts  his  words  in  the  right  place  with  his 
brain  and  the  painter  puts  his  paint  in  the  right 


place  with  his  brush.  But  in  every  case  it  mean.s 
putting  the  medium  in  the  right  place  by  correct 
drawing.  Moreover,  good  modeling  is  nothing  but 
good  drawing.  No  man  can  model  strongly  and 
exquisitely  unless  he  can  draw  strongly  and  exqui- 
sitely. That  is  the  reason  why  Leonardo,  Velasquez 
and  Holbein  could  model  so  wonderfully. 

Nobody  as  yet  has  disproved  the  soundness  and 
finality  of  my  definition  of  art  given  in  the  issue  of 
October  1916  of  this  magazine:  "Every  human  work 
made,  in  any  language,  with  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing or  stirring  human  emotion,  is  a  work  of  art;  and 
a  work  of  art  is  great  in  ratio  of  its  power  of  stirring 
the  highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  cul- 
tured people  for  the  longest  period  of  time." 

From  this  point  of  view  the  pretentious  painter 
of  mere  paint  is  amusing,  it  is  true,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  jig  dancer  in  the  vaudeville  show.  But 
what  would  these  pretentious  painter  boys  say  if 
the  vaudevillian  jig-dancer  belabored  Congress  to 
appropriate  millions  for  a  palace  in  which  to  hang 
snap-shot  photographs  of  their  peculiar  and  per- 
sonal jig  dances?  And  what  would  the  painter 
boys  say  if  the  jig-dancers  should  call  them  preten- 
tious "duffers"  as  the  painter  of  mere  paint  call 
the  painters  of  fine  pictures? 

However  much  the  "painter"  may  temporarily 
interest  us  with  their  efforts  to  solve  problems  of 
paint,  the  interest  is  only  intellectual,  it  is  not 
spiritual;  it  may  be  scientific  but  it  is  not  emotional 
— and  the  spiritual  and  emotional  alone  endure  in  art, 
and  enduring  art  is  all  America  is  concerned  about 
when  it  seriously  thinks  about  art.  If  our  "Paint- 
ers" had  any  vision  at  all,  they  would  see  that  the 
time  is  bound  to  come  when  the  term  "he  was  a 
painter"  will  be  regarded  as  a  term  of  reproach  in 
exact  ratio  of  the  degree  to  which  the  painters  con- 
tinue to  confine  themselves  to  merely  ping-ponging 
paint  over  canvases  trivialized  with  poorly  com- 
posed designs,  and  neglect  to  paint  pictures  at  once 
beautifully  composed,  skilfully  painted  and  fault- 
lessly drawn.  It  is  astonishing  that  they  fail  to 
see  this  and  that  they  imagine  they  are  original 
when  they  are  only  peculiar  and  that  they  fail  to 
see  that  the  first  element  of  true  originality  is 
beauty  and  that  all  originality  devoid  of  beauty  is 
a  fake  originality.  Because  to  be  original  and  ugly 
is  easy,  even  for  an  idiot. 

From  the  standpoint  of  color  in  picture  painting, 
the  layman  needs  know  the  importance  of  only  five 
things — suitability  of  color  to  the  subject  handled; 
correctness  of  values  in  color:  the  beauty  of  color 
composition;  quality  of  color;  and  harmony  of  color. 

By  Suitability  of  color  we  mean.  First:  Suitabil- 
ity for  the  place  of  the  picture — be  it  an  easel  pic- 
ture of  a  wall  fresco— that  the  picture  is  to  occupy. 
Manifestly  the  color  that  will  be  suitable  for  a  wall 
decoration  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  small  easel 
painting. 

Second:  By  suitability  we  mean  such  color  com- 
binations as  will  help  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
chief  .sentiment  or  idea  or  figure  in  a  picture. 

For  example:  in  a  picture  representing  "Peace" 
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an  artist  will  not  choose  such  sombre  and  forbid- 
ding browns,  blacks  and  cold  prays  as  Turner  used 
with  such  wonderfully  expressive  effect  in  his 
"Valley  of  Discord."  He  will  use  more  cheerful, 
light  and  gay  colors.  Raphael  also  showed  this 
correspondence  between  color  and  subject  in  his 
"Sistine  Madonna."  The  color  is  beautiful  and  gay 
as  to  composition,  but  then  it  was  made  pale — 
spiritualized — to  harmonize  with  a  spiritual  con- 
ception of  a  spiritual  subject.  But  when  Raphael 
wished  to  express  unctuous  rejoicing,  as  in  his 
"Sposalizio,"  he  made  a  brilliant  color  composition, 
a  singing  hosanna  of  color,  as  did  Titian  in  his 
"Assumption  of  the  Virgin" — also  to  express  the 
rejoicing  of  men  and  angels. 

The  second  thing  of  importance  in  color  work  or 
painting  is  correctness  of  values  above  all  in 
easel  pictures,  whether  small  or  large. 

\Miat  is  meant  by  "values"  ?  To  quote  again  from 
Mr.  van  Dyke :  "It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say 
that  the  faithful  maintenance  of  values  requires 
that  every  shade  of  color  in  a  picture  shall  hold  its 
proper  relationship  to  the  scale  of  light  or  dark 
shades  of  color.  Fromentin,  himself  a  painter  of 
high  quality,  has  said  that  the  whole  art  of  the 
colorist  lies  in  this  knowledge  and  in  employing 
the  exact  relations  of  values  in  tones,  that  is — 
correctness  of  values  is  the  first  element  of  color- 
harmony." 

Mr.  van  Dyke  explains:  "At  the  Munich  exhibi- 
tion of  1888  and  also  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in 
1889  there  was  a  well  known  picture  by  Duez  the 
French  painter,  showing  a  woman  dressed  in  red, 
seated  on  a  lounge,  back  of  which  was  a  red  wall. 
There  were  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  reds  in  the 
picture,  and  the  painter  had  set  to  himself  the 
task  of  painting  a  harmony  of  them  all.  He  did 
not  wish  to  break  in  upon  the  prevailing  color  with 
other  colors,  yet  he  wished  the  objects  to  be  in  their 
proper  position  and  detached  one  from  another.  He 
accomplished  this  not  by  contrast,  but  by  the  use 
of  like  hues.  By  slightly  varying  the  intensities  of 
red,  he  detached  his  objects  and  yet  maintained  the 
color  flow."  And  again  :  "By  'proper  place'  is  meant 
not  the  position  of  colors  as  they  stretch  across  or 
up  or  down  the  canvas,  but  as  they  recede  in  the 
background."  *  *  *  "The  bringing  out  of  these 
delicate  tones  of  color  by  giving  them  their  just 
value  in  light  or  dark  is  considered  by  the  best 
modern  artists  to  be  the  great  secret  of  color 
harmony." 

That  is  to  say:  by  painting  with  great  accuracy 
the  exact  tone  of  color  on  all  objects  in  a  picture 
you  obtain  value,  and  you  thus  succeed  in  detaching 
each  object  from  the  other  and  in  giving  the  appear- 
ance to  every  object  of  being  bathed  in  atmosphere, 
and  of  being  in  its  proper  relation  to  every  other 
object  so  that  one  can  look  into  the  picture.  That 
is,  the  farther  one  can  look  into  a  picture  and  still 
find  everything  in  its  proper  pla.ce  in  line  and  color- 
perspective,  the  more  one  feels  that  one  can  walk 
round  each  object  in  the  picture,  the  finer  are  the 
"values"  of  that  picture.  To  obtain  accurate  values 
therefore  in  a  picture  is  a  matter  of  skill  in  painting. 

"For  instance,"  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  van  Dyke, 
"a  lady  dressed  in  pinkish  gray  may  be  standing 
on  a  walk  in  front  of  a  house.  The  walk  will  be 
gray,  the  house  will  be  pinkish  gray,  the  trees  will 
be  gray,  the  pink  sky  beyond  it  will  be  tinged  with 


gray.  And  these  different  tones  of  the  same  or 
similar  colors  will  be  so  skilfully  rendered,  their 
respective  values  will  be  so  well  maintained  that, 
though  you  can  scarcely  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  they  will  nevertheless  give  you  the 
sense  of  distance  and  the  feeling  of  air  with  irre- 
sistible force." 

Velasquez,  the  idol  of  the  Art  for  Art's  Sake  men, 
was  a  realist  and  made  the  obtaining  of  correct 
values  his  main  object — after  his  faultless  drawing. 
Early  in  his  career  he  essayed  some  brilliant  color- 
schemes,  but  he  soon  found  out  that  he  could  not 
handle  brilliant  and  varied  colored  compositions  and 
obtain  his  correct  values.  So  what  did  he  do?  He 
simply  sacrificed  beauty  of  color  to  correctness  of 
color,  or  values.  Thus  by  degrees  he  arrived  at  such 
a  reality  of  atmosphere  in  his  "Maids  of  Honor"  in 
the  Prado  at  Madrid  that,  when  Theophile  Gautier 
stood  before  it  he  said:  "Where  is  the  picture"? 
But  while  one  can  almost  walk  into  the  picture,  so 
to  speak,  the  picture  is  not  beautiful  for  all  its 
atmospheric  reality — obtained  by  its  astonish- 
ingly correct  tones  or  values.  It  is  not  beautiful, 
mainly  because  the  color  is  a  mere  collection  of 
grays,  from  light  grays  to  dark  grays.  The  picture 
is  a  highly  intellectual  performance  it  is  true,  but 
is  devoid  of  power  to  arouse  emotion.  In  other 
words  we  admire  it  more  and  more,  but  we  love  it 
less  and  less.  We  feel  more  and  more  that  the 
artist  aimed  principally  to  show  his  ability  and 
cared  little  for  lifting  the  spectator  above  the  nega- 
tive emotion  of  surprise! 

Now  the  great  Italian  artists — Titian,  Giorgione, 
Veronese,  Palma-Vecchio,  Raphael,  etc.,  never 
thought  of  painting  in  just  this  way.  They  thought 
of  color  variety,  color  brilliancy,  color  magnificence 
and  color  beauty  above  all  else.  Of  course  their 
works  are  there  to  prove  that  they  did  not  neglect 
sufficiency  of  color  values  or  correctness  of  tone, 
but  they  made  color  values  secondary. 

Color  values  in  painting  must  of  course  never, 
never  be  neglected  in  a  picture,  but  the  cultured 
world  will  never  be  much  interested  in  mere  values 
per  se  when  detached  from  beautiful  color-composi- 
tion. That  is  the  main  reason  why  Velasquez  became 
lost  and  was  forgotten  and  remained  so  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  He  died  in  1660  and  it  is  only 
since  1860  that  people  have  been  praising  him  again, 
and  at  first  gingerly,  and  very  much  afraid  of  being 
in  error  by  so  doing.  For  most  of  Velasquez's  color- 
compositions  are  not  beautiful;  they  are  too  gray 
and  drab  compared  with  the  works  of  a  dozen 
Italian  masters;  they  did  not  then  and  do  not  now 
appeal  very  strongly  to  the  public — from  the  color 
point  of  view.  For  while  a  color-scheme  in  gray 
and  green  may  have  an  abiding  modest  charm  for 
us,  it  will  never  lift  us  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
emotion — because  it  is  a  neutral  color.  It  is  only 
since  the  worship  of  dexterity  and  cleverness  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  appreciation  of  thought,  senti- 
ment and  noble  effort  in  art  that  Velasquez's 
supremely  dexterous  works  have  been  so  acclaimed. 
They  appeal  more  to  those  people  who  are  enam- 
ored of  "technique"  rather  than  of  greatness  of 
expression.  They  are  a  delight  to  the  "painter's 
painter"  and  to  those  laymen  whom  the  latter  have 
converted  to  their  point  of  view. 

But  if  Velasquez's  color  was  generally  in  the 
gamme   of  gray,   how   wonderful   he   was    in   that 
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ganinie!  Such  beautiful  grays  the  workl  never 
saw — silvery  grays,  golden  grays,  pale  rose  grays, 
pale  blue  grays,  pale  brown  grays.  He  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  grays  and  he  put  them  on 
with  the  brush  of  a  wizard! 

Yet  such  extremely  wonderful  values  as  we  find 
in  the  "Maids  of  Honor"  are  not  necessary  to  make 
a  great  work  of  art  in  color.  Great  art  work  in 
color,  after  all.  like  great  art  work  in  marble  or  in 
sound  or  in  words  is  not  nierel.v  Imitative  but  it  is 
Expressive;  what  we  need  in  it  is  only  a  Siifficiencii 
of  values  and  of  atmosphere  to  satisfy  the  varied 
exigencies  of  different  subjects  and  our  desire  for 
relative  truth.  All  subjects  and  all  kinds  of  paint- 
ing do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  "values"  and 
"atmosphere"  to  satisfy  the  mind.  For  if  wonder- 
fulness  of  atmosphere  were  the  sine  qua  non  for 
the  production  of  great  works  of  art  in  color,  we 
would  have  to  throw  out  of  the  category  of  art  of 
the  highest  kind  all  but  the  "Maids  of  Honor"  of 
Velasquez.  Luckily,  though  having  far  less  abso- 
lute correctness  of  value  and  less  atmosphere  than 
most  of  Velasquez's  works,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
values  and  atmosphere  in  Leonardo's  "Mona  Lisa," 
in  Titian's  "Assumption,"  in  Rubens's  "Descent 
from  the  Cross"  to  serve  the  chief  purpose  of  a 
great  picture,  ;.  e.,  to  express  a  great  thought  in 
a  most  effective  and  beautiful  manner. 

The  Third  desideratum  in  Color  for  a  really  great 
picture  is — beauty  of  the  color-composition — when- 
ever the  subject  allows  of  choice  of  one  color-scheme 
or  another.  This  beauty  can  only  be  obtained  by 
variety  of  color — forced  to  harmonize  and  sym- 
phonize  together  like  a  superbly  drilled  sextet  of 
opera  singei-s.  Certain  colors  harmonize  together 
according  to  Nature's  laws.  These  laws  are  laid 
down  in  text-books.  The  laymen  need  not  know 
anything  about  them. 

There  should  be  nothing  shocking  in  any  color 
composition  and  so  it  is  evident  that  we  can  not 
produce  a  beautiful  color-scheme  by  simply  chucking 
color  together  in  a  haphazard  way.  It  takes  the 
greatest  refinement  of  feeling  in  an  artist  to  select 
and  juxtapose  such  tints  or  hues  of  color  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  an  oratorio  of  color,  like  Cor- 
reggio's  "Nativity." 

An  artist  shows  his  ability  as  a  colorist 
more  by  this  power  of  making  a  beautiful 
combiyiation  of  colors  which,  in  spite  of  their 
variety,  will  harmonize  and  sing  together.  A  mag- 
nificent color  composition  requires  an  inventive 
imagination,  great  taste  in  selection  and  a  fine 
poetic  feeling.  Obtaining  values  is  a  matter  of 
sharpne.«s  of  eye  and  a  knowledge  of  what  pigment 
will  do,  when  once  applied  to  the  canvas — never,  0 
never  to  be  neglected — but  still  always  secondary 
in  a  great  picture.  That  does  not  mean  that  a  pic- 
ture, to  be  great,  must  have  the  sonorous  color  of 
Rubens's  "Descent  from  the  Cross." 

No  doubt  greatness  in  the  field  of  obtaining 
wonderful  "values"  is  as  rare  as  it  is  in  the  field 
of  composing  magnificent  color  schemes.  I  know  of 
only  three  men  among  the  old  masters  who  reached 
the  highwater  mark  in  atmospheric  values:  Velas- 
quez in  his  "Maid  of  Honor,"  Holbein  in  his  "George 
Gisse,"  and  Durer  in  his  "Auto-portrait."  Their 
level  was  never  surpassed  by  any  other  artists — cer- 
tainly not  by  Giorgione,  Palma-Vecchio,  Titian  and 
Raphael,  perhaps  the  greatest  composers  of  beauti- 


ful color-schemes  the  world  ever  saw.  If  we  could 
combine  Raphael  for  space-filling,  Titian  for  color- 
symphony  and  X'elasquez  for  truth  of  atmosphere,  we 
would  have  the  ideal,  perfect,  painting  arti.st. 

But  if  we  must  choose  between  Titian,  with  his 
wonderfully  beautiful  color  plus  a  sufiiciency  of 
value  and  atmosphere  in  his  pictures,  and  Velas(|uez 
with  his  marvelously  exact  "values"  and  his  gener- 
ally cold,  gray  color-schemes — I  would  not  hesitate 
to  choose  Titian,  especially  when  to  his  beaulifi'.l 
color  is  added  a  wonderful  power  of  line  composition. 

The  Fourth  desideratum  in  color  is — Quality  of 
color.  There  is  an  element  of  the  uncon.scious  in 
all  of  the  six  elements  of  art  power.  But  of  these 
six  only  four — conception,  composition,  expression 
and  drawing — are  mainly  intellectual  and  under  the 
control  of  the  judging  Ego;  the  other  two — color  and 
technique — are  more  or  less  "temperamental"  and 
are  not  .so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Ego. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Color,  above  all  of  that 
element  of  color-work  or  painting  that  we  call 
quality,  which  so  to  speak  oozes  out  of  the  painter 
and  enters  his  work  in  spite  of  himself. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  make  perfectly  plain  what 
is  meant  by  quality  in  color  but  I  shall  make  it  as 
plain  as  possible: 

All  color  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — flat 
and  brilliant. 

By  a  brilliant  color  we  mean  complex  color  in 
which  there  may  be  for  instance  several  different 
kinds  of  red  in  a  red  used,  besides  mingling  with  it, 
while  being  mixed  on  the  palette,  other  colors  that 
harmonize  with  it,  as  a  musician  will  strike  the 
note  "a"  on  the  piano  while  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing three  or  four  other  notes  along  with  the  one 
note  which  mingle  and  harmonize  with  the  note  "a" 
and  which  we  call  a  "chord" ;  or  when  four  singers, 
a  soprano,  a  contralto,  a  tenor  and  a  basso  sound 
the  note  "a"  together  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an 
"a,"  but  an  enriched,  varied,  deep,  sonorous  and 
harmonized  "a."  When  then  such  enriched  color  of 
red  or  blue  is  varnished  it  receives  still  another 
element  of  richness — a  sheen  to  the  color.  I  could 
point  out  such  color  that  fairly  sings. 

When  then  in  a  picture  showing  a  varied  colored 
composition  we  find  such  richness,  depth  and  sing- 
ing quality  in  red,  blue,  green,  etc.,  w-e  have  a  veri- 
table oratorio  of  color,  and  the  color  in  and  for  itself 
merely  becomes  highly  emotioning,  as  a  glorious 
sunset.  This  richness  of  color  Velasquez  reached 
only  once — in  his  marvelous  portrait  of  "Innocent 
the  Tenth"  in  the  Doria  gallery  at  Rome.  He 
attempted  it  in  his  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  now 
in  the  Prado.  and  failed. 

Such  richness  of  color  we  find  successfully  handled 
both  at  the  beginning  of  painting  in  oils,  in  Van 
Eyck's  pictures,  and  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
Renaissance  artists.  Van  Eyck  in  1410  invented 
oil  painting  and  in  his  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin" 
already  shows  a  "brilliancy,"  a  "juiciness,"  a  "fat- 
ness," a  "depth"  and  a  "sheen"  of  color  never  sur- 
passed. But  he  also  paid  a  religious  attention  to 
something  of  far  more  importance  than  that — if  we 
talk  about  great  art — namely :  beauty  of  composi- 
tion, fine  drawing  and  profoundity  of  expression. 

Art  as  a  whole  plays  various  roles;  but  the  three 
greatest  functions  of  art  are: 

First:  To  fill  us  with  mirth  in  various  degrees, 
from  a  budding  smile  to  side-splitting  laughter. 
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Second:  To  fill  us  with  exaltation  in  various  de- 
grees, from  general  delight  to  soul-stirring  ecstasy. 

Third:  To  fill  us  with  awe  in  various  degrees, 
from  quiet  solemnity  to  tearful  rapture. 

These  functions  can  be  successfully  carried  out 
by  art  without  color — by  line  composition,  drawing 
and  fine  modeling.  Then  what  is  the  role  of  color? 
The  function  of  color  is  merely  to  accentuate  the 
emotion-stirring  power  of  line  composition,  draw- 
ing and  modeling.  I  repeat:  a  photo  of  Millet's 
"Sower"  is  highly  emotion-stirring  without  color. 
But  color  makes  the  composition  of  lines  and 
thought  expression  still  more  emotional  because  it 
gives  to  the  whole  the  brilliant  vibration  of  the 
color  of  nature,  which  is  always  full  of  color. 

Why  then  will  so  many  of  our  painters  remain 
merely  "painters"  by  sacrificing  everything  merely 
to  quality  of  color,  seeing  that  the  great  artists  of 
the  past  did  not  do  that?  Because  they  have  gone 
daft  on  the  importance  of  not  only  color  but  of 
quality  in  color,  putting  it  before  everything;  but 
that  this  is  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  color  beauty  and  color 
quality  of  Michelangelo's  decorations  in  the  Chapel 
of  San  Sisto  is  far  inferior  to  the  color  beauty  and 
color  quality  of  Van  Eyck's  "Coronation  of  the 
Virgin."  But  then  your  painter  replies:  "Michel- 
angelo was  not  as  great  a  painter  as  Van  E.vck!" 
True;  but  he  was  a  far  greater  artist  and  picture- 
maker  and  what  America  wants  now  most  of  all  is 
not  mere  amusing  vaudevillian  "painting"  but  more 
great  and  emotion-stirring  pictures. 

It  is  the  tendency  for  every  serious  workman  in 
every  art  or  science  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  that  element  which  he  fought  so  hard  to  master. 
This  is  true  of  man.v  painters  who,  not  being  born 
great  colorists  or  great  "technicians"  and  having 
been  forced  to  struggle  hard  to  become  such,  finally 
make  a  fetish  of  quality  in  color,  make  it  the  only 
item  worthy  of  an  artist  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is 
really  more  important:  fine  thought,  beautiful  com- 
position, both  in  line  and  color  and  profundity  of 
expression;  and,  when  they  have  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  quality  and  color,  they  crow  like  cocks  in 
the  morning  and  talk  about  the  "exquisiteness"  of 
eolor  qualit.v  as  if  that  were  all  there  is  in  the 
painting  of  a  picture!  Whistler  was  one  of  these. 
He  became  obsessed  with  the  idea.  The  result  is, 
he  mastered  and  talked  much  about  "exquisiteness" 
of  quality  in  painting.  But  he  never  painted  but  one 
great  portrait.  And  the  portrait  of  his  mother  is 
a  great  portrait,  only  "because  it  expresses  with 
reverence,  profound  and  touching,  the  spirit  and 
sanctity  of  motherhood" — to  cite  Kobbe.  It  is  the 
only  time  Whistler  departed  from  the  cynical  philos- 
ophy he  enunciated  in  "The  Red  Rag"  in  which  he 
said :  "Art  should  be  independent  of  all  clap-trap — 
should  stand  alone  and  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense 
of  eye  or  ear,  without  confounding  this  with  emo- 
tions entirely  foreign  to  it,  as  devotion,  pity,  love, 
patriotism  and  the  like.  All  these  have  no  kind  of 
concern  with  it;  that  is  why  I  insist  on  calling  my 
works  'arrangements'  and  'harmonies.'  "  Also  as 
mere  "exquisiteness"  of  painting  it  is  so  far  below 
his  "Miss  Alexander,"  "The  Harbor  of  Valparaiso" 
and  the  portrait  of  "Rosa  Corder"  that  in  truth  we 
may  say  it  is  not  at  all  a  true  Whistler.  It  is  not 
a  "Nocturne,"  not  a  "Harmony,"  not  a  "Symphony" 
such  as  he  championed  and  often  with   charlatan 


methods.  The  truth  is  it  is  a  picture  painted,  not 
by  Whistler,  but  by  the  soul  of  his  own  mother 
dominating  him  and  working  through  him  and 
smashing  to  smithereens  his  false  ai-.sthetic  philos- 
ophy, and  using  his  never  questioned  clever 
"artistry"  to  paint  his  only  picture  the  world  admits 
is  great,  or  nearly  great,  and  this  not  because  of 
its  artistry,  color  or  technique,  but  because  it  radi- 
ates sentiment,  filial  love  and  poetry.  The  world 
which  hangs  photos  of  this  picture  on  its  walls,  as 
I  have  done,  does  not  care  about  its  color,  which 
is  not  beautiful,  nor  its  technique,  which  is  not 
wonderful,  nor  its  quality  of  color,  which  is  not 
superb,  but  it  does  so  because  it  is  not  mere  paint 
but  is  a  picture — full  of  solace  and  inspiration;  it  is 
a  monumental  suggestion  that  in  the  final  analysis 
a  truly  beautiful,  lofty,  holy  mother  is  the  sublime-st 
creation  of  the  cosmic  volition. 

When  Whistler  tackled  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  he 
went  back  to  his  cynical  trough,  back  to  his  true 
unsentimental  self  and  painted  a  fine  piece  of  cold 
technique,  but  made  a  "libel  on  Carlyle"  whose 
higher  self  Whistler  could  no  more  comprehend 
than  a  starling  comprehends  a  star. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  another  element  of 
Quality  in  color-work,  so-called  "texture."  But  as 
this  element  comes  under  the  head  of  "technique"  I 
will  refer  to  it  in  the  next  chapter. 

This  total  element  of  quality  of  color  in  a  painting 
— independent  of  the  color  composition  in  a  picture 
— is  something  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  native 
"temperament"  of  the  painter.  If  he  is  true  to 
himself,  imitates  no  one,  it  creeps  into  his  work  in 
ways  the  painter  can  hardly  explain,  any  more  than 
the  rose  can  explain  how  her  perfume  creeps  into 
her  petals  through  the  stem. 

Great  arti.sts  with  great  messages  in  great  com- 
positions made  in  great  moments  ignore  the  matter 
of  Quality  in  color,  leaving  it  to  the  "little 
masters"  such  as  Ter  Borch,  Van  Mieris,  de  Hoogh, 
Gerard  Dow,  Vermeer,  etc.,  who  have  no  world  mes- 
sages to  deliver,  who  handle  onl.y  trivial  subjects  and 
who  paint  principally  because  the.v  love  to  and  are 
able  to  paint  exquisitely.  The  modern  imitators  of 
these  little  masters — who  were  original  men  and  not 
imitators — do  so  much  harping  on  this  element  of 
quality  in  color  work  that  the  layman,  by  listening 
to  them,  is  apt  to  go  astray  and  conclude  with  them 
that  it  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  not  only  of  color 
but  of  art  itself — to  the  detriment  of  the  creation 
of  truly  great  works  of  art.  These  are  the  butter- 
flies of  the  art  world,  largely  Art  for  Art's  Sake 
men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  great  events  that 
shock  the  nations,  their  own  included.  They  are 
never  great  men  nor  great  artists,  who  lift,  stimu- 
late and  console  their  fellowmen.  however  clever  and 
intellectually  interesting  they  may  be  as  "techni- 
cians." But  they  are  those  decorators  of  life  who 
fill  it  with  an  extremely  desirable  kind  of  beauty 
but  of  a  secondary  qualit.v — the  graceful  quality — 
falling  short  of  the  highest  qualit.v — the  sublime. 
And  as  long  as  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  are 
principally  "intellectual"  men  and  deficient  in 
emotionability,  to  whom  indeed  the  great  or  sublime 
is  really  a  source  of  irritation,  this  class  of  arti.sts 
is  absolutel.v  necessary  to  supplj'  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual quality  in  art.  But  they  must  not  be  taken 
out  of  their  rank.  They  are  not  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  those  great  artists  Michelangelo,  Raphael. 
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Corregio,  Veronese,  Titian,  Rubens,  etc.,  whenever 
those  men  were  at  their  best. 

Of  course  we  would  dejilore  the  loss  of  the  earthen 
pots  of  the  modern  Vollon,  the  fish  of  Fouace  and 
the  brass  kettles  of  Bail  and  these  would  lose  most 
of  their  special  interest  if  wo  should  eliminate  the 
particular  charm  of  "quality"  from  their  color  work. 
It  is  almost  the  only  intellectual  quality  which  their 
work  possesses. 

It  is  impossible,  I  repeat,  to  Ijrinjr  this  whole 
matter  home  to  the  layman  in  writing  as  clearly  as 
it  should  be.  It  could  only  be  painted  out  in  some 
great  museum  where  varied  specimens  of  such  color- 
work  could  be  shown  and  analyzed. 

Finally:  There  is  Harmony  of  color  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  picture.  Manifestly  most  people  know 
by  instinct  that  black  and  red  do  not  harmonize  like 
red  and  green.  But  some  painters  who  are  not 
born  colorists  do  not  know  that  until  they  are  told, 
and  they  do  not  know  that  other  colors  do  not  har- 
monize, and  so  their  work  is  full  of  color-discord. 
In  my  article  on  beauty  in  the  November  issue  of 
this  magazine  I  showed  that  the  essence  of  all  beauty 
is  a  certain  melody  produced  in  us  by  our  eyes  being 
shuttlecocked — or  cradled — while  following  the 
patterns  in  a  picture  made  up  of  lines  and  masses 
of  color.  When  these  lines,  masses  and  colors  are 
so  proportioned  and  harmonized  that  we  are  agree- 
ably cradled  among  them  without  shocks,  they  give 
us  delight,  and  then  we  say  the  picture  is  beautiful. 
If  the  variety  in  the  picture  is  great  and  brilliant 
and  harmonizes  into  a  lifting  beauty,  we  say  it  is 
very  beautiful.  Therefore  all  the  layman  can  do  is 
to  open  his  soul  freely  to  the  color  influence  of  a 
picture  and  if  he  finds  there  is  an  easy  agreeable, 
cradling  sort  of  melody  of  color  without  any  shocks, 
through  some  color  seeming  to  be  out  of  its  place, 
he  may  know  that  the  colors  have  been  made  to 
harmonize  together.  Here  again  examples  of  color 
harmony  in  pictures  can  only  be  given  by  pointing 
them  out  in  a  gallery  among  others  which  lack  color 
harmony. 

In  conclusion,  all  the  quarrelers  among  the  paint- 
ers of  paint  over  color  problems,  the  layman  can 
ignore.  Who  to-day,  except  curious  painters,  stu- 
dents or  critics,  cares  about  the  disputes  over  Cour- 
bet's  "Burial  at  Ornans"?  The  public  passes  it  by 
in  the  Louvre  because  it  is  dark,  forbidding  and 
ugly.  Who  cares  for  Manet's  ugly  and  licentious 
"Olympia"  with  a  shoe-string  tied  about  her  thick 
neck — because  Manet  thought  that  "absolute  values" 
and  science  in  painting  were  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance than  relative  values,  beauty  and  decency 
that  he  was  willing  to  raise  a  row  about  it,  which  as 
Buret  admits,  "put  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  repro- 
bates" for  life  and  so  soured  his  existence?  What 
do  people  care  about  Monet's  "Blue  Shadows"  and 
"Color  Experiments" — since  most  of  his  works  are 
now  fading,  and,  lacking  beautiful  color-patterns, 
as  most  of  them  do,  they  are  gradually  but  surely 
being  forgotten,  except,  perhaps,  his  earlier  works — 
painted  before  he  went  to  extremes  in  scientific  color 
research?  Even  his  disciples,  the  extreme  "modern- 
ists," are  ridiculing  him  now  as  "academic!" 

Of  course,  while  these  things  never  would  emotion 
the  public  they  do  interest  the  critics  and  searchers 
after  processes  of  painting,  but  which  according  to 
Whistler,  should  ever  be  hidden  in  perfect  painting. 


Who  remains  of  these  quarrelers — iti  the  affec- 
tions of  the  public? — outside  of  the  speculative  col- 
lectors and  historical  museums  directors?     None! 

Those  who,  like  Corot,  Harpignies,  Rousseau, 
Daubigny,  even  (lillaume  and  others  in  landscape; 
and  Millet,  Geronie,  Schreyer,  LeFebvre,  Ilebert, 
Boulanger,  Ziem,  even  Bouguereau  and  others  who 
chose  beautiful  color-patterns,  who  did  not  talk 
much  about  "scientific  color" — which  Chevreul  told 
them  to  study  and  forget — these  are  sure  of  im- 
mortality, in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  the  "scientific" 
modernistic  impressionists.  Why?  Because  they 
were  both  expressive  and  decorative  picture- 
painters,  not  mere  .scientific  paint-painters.  They 
always  chose  fine  subjects,  charming  line-patterns 
and  color-patterns,  and  filled  their  pictures  with  a 
sufliciency  of  color-values,  or  atmosphere.  And  they 
died,  serenely  sure  of  the  approving  verdict  of 
posterity — because  they  knew  that  what  the  human 
soul  wants  in  art  is  not  science  of  color  nor  science 
of  modeling  but  poetry  and  beauty. 

There  are  in  this  country  a  number  of  men  who 
sacrifice  beauty  of  color  for  peculiarity  of  color — to 
announce  to  the  world  their  "individuality,"  that 
they  are  here,  on  the  map  of  the  earth.  They  go 
either  to  the  anaemic  and  bloodless,  or  to  the  red-hot 
and  vulgar,  or  to  the  neutral  and  leaden,  or  to  the 
shocking  and  cacophonic  color — to  create  a  notoriety 
bringing  "sensation."  Because  they  know  that  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  art  writers — who  need  one 
sensation  per  week — will  advertise  their  work  and 
annex  them  as  fruitful  sources  of  mutual  profit. 
Such  vulgar  color-mongers  the  layman  can  ignore, 
for  their  fate  is  settled  in  advance.  They  begin  to 
pass  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  like  will- 
o'-the-wisps.  The  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul  insures  that.  It  is  but  a  question  of 
time. 

There  is  no  use  of  our  wasting  much  time  upon 
w-hat  our  instincts  repudiate.  For  in  the  matter  of 
beauty  of  color,  the  best  guide  is  not  any  single 
artist  or  critic  but  the  instinctive  preference  of  the 
majority  of  the  cultured  people  of  the  world.  And 
these  have  voted  that  the  most  beautiful  color-work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Palma-Vecchio,  Veronese,  Raphael,  Del  Piombo, 
Correggio,  Sodoma,  Rubens  and  Claude  Lorraine. 
As  colorists  these  have  been  now  and  then  ap- 
proached but  never  surpassed. 

If  the  greatness  of  a  work  of  art  depended  solely 
upon  beauty  of  color,  which  luckily  it  does  not,  these 
would  be  the  princes  of  picture-painters. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  are  so  many 
problems  in  color,  that  to  treat  it  at  all  exhaustively 
would  require  a  volume.  I  will  close  the  subject  by 
saying:  'That  is  the  greatest  piece  of  color-work 
which,  as  mere  painting,  is — 

First:    The  most  suitable  for  the  subject  chosen. 

Second:  The  fullest  of  true  values — hence  filling 
the  picture  with  the  most  atmosphere. 

Third:    The  most  beautiful  color  composition. 

Fourth:  The  most  filled  with  rich,  deep,  trans- 
lucent singing  quality. 

Fifth:  That  in  which  the  various  colors  have  been 
so  chosen,  placed  and  co-ordinated  that  they 
harmonize  perfectly;  and  so  produce  in  us  a  melody 
or  an  oratorio  of  color. 

F.  W.  Ruck.'ituhl 
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A   DRY   CYCLOPEAN  COUNTRY    WALL 


By  Samuel  Parsons 


A  STONE  wall  along  a  country  road  is  always 
pleasing. 

The  senses  are  unconsciously  refreshed  by 
its  rustic  lines,  suggesting  the  likelihood  of  the  pres- 
ence of  green  fields  beyond.  Its  colors  are  soft  and 
neutral  as  becomes  stone  that  has  weathered  for 
years  and  an  occasional  vine  growing  over  its  sur- 
face lends  charm  to  its  simple  natural  features. 
The  crown  or  top  of  the  wall  is  usually  irregular. 


are  draped  over  them,  these  walls  have  always  been 
accepted  as  belonging  to  the  highest  type  of  this 
kind  of  art.  They  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
buildings  of  which  they  are  generally  a  part.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  belittle  walls  of  so  excellent  a 
type,  for  they  have  rightfully  received  the  sanction 
of  long-established  practise. 

A  stone  wall  on  a  highway   fronting  a  country 
estate  however,  I  have  come  to  think,  needs  some- 
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having  no  proper  coping  and  showing  gaps  of  differ- 
ent sizes  between  the  multiformed  stones.  These 
gaps  in  all  ordinary  walls  are  filled  or  "chinked  up" 
with  small  pieces  of  stone  or  "spawls."  Attractive, 
however,  as  most  country  walls  are,  they  can  be 
hardly  said  to  offer  the  final  word  in  rustic  art, 
especially  as  it  applies  to  landscape  architecture. 
They  have  doubtless  a  beauty  and  fitness  of  their 
own,  but  they  can  be  scarcely  said  to  offer  an  illus- 
tration of  genuine  art  of  any  kind. 

As  architecture  developed  walls  naturally  gained 
higher  finish:  their  lines  were  laid  out  in  geometric 
forms  and  their  surfaces  were  smoothed  and 
polished  and  finished  with  copings  which  were  care- 
fully fitted  and  closed  with  mortar.     When  vines 


thing  different.  The  ordinary  stone  fence  of  the 
fields  is  too  crude  and  lacks  a  definite  artistic  effect, 
while  the  architectural  wall  referred  to  is  too  ornate, 
too  evidently  artificial,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances too  pretentious.  From  these  considerations 
sprang  the  idea  of  working  in  a  style  a  little  sophis- 
ticated, as  it  were,  in  any  case  more  studied  than  the 
common  wall  and  at  the  same  time  quite  as  natural 
in  effect.  To  make  such  an  effect  required  renun- 
ciation of  long-established  customs  and  perhaps 
violence  done  to  properly  venerated  standards.  In 
a  way  it  is  an  experiment,  and  yet  in  reality  no 
experiment,  for  its  design  is  based  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  artistic  construction  in  landscape 
architecture. 
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FIG.  ;3— COXTINLATIOX  OF  THE  WALL 


It  has  been  said  that  "the  artist,  the  discoverer, 
the  philosopher,  the  lover,  the  patriot,  the  true 
enthusiast  for  any  form  of  life  can  only  achieve  the 
full  reality  to  which  his  special  art  or  passion  gives 
access  by  innumerable  renunciations."  Whatever 
unique  and  specially  fitting  beauty  might  come  to 
this  wall,  would  I  believe  come  from  definite  renun- 
ciations. To  give  up  the  use  of  all  cutting  tools 
and  visible  mortar,  to  fit  together  as  best  I  could 
great  jagged  pieces  of  rock;  to  make  a  genuine 
megalithic  structure  with  gaping  crevices  filled  with 
earth  instead  of  small  stones,  certainlj'  would  re- 
quire, I  recognized,  renunciation  of  several  sorts. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  however,  was  to  find  the 
right  kind  of  stone:  eventually  it  was  found  in  an 
old  quarry.  It  lay  in  a  neglected  heap  where  for 
many  years  the  weather  had  contrived  to  soften  its 
colors  and  round  its  contours.  Nature  had  appar- 
ently left  this  heap  of  stone  stranded  in  a  back 
water  of  primeval  existence  in  order  to  endue  it 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  its  owti  essential  and 
most  characteristic  beauty.  "To  the  solid  ground  of 
nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  age":  thus 
writes  Wordsworth,  and  in  the  same  spirit  all  the 
details  of  this  wall  have  been  worked  out.  Naturally 
the  stones  were  selected  and  assorted  with  the 
greatest  care  and  in  many  sizes,  none  being  less 
than  three  feet  and  some  even  eight  and  ten  feet 
long,  and  it  was  just  in  the  assortment  of  these 
stones  that  the  most  characteristic  effect  could  be 


obtained.  Moreover  an  eye  had  to  be  kept  to  the 
future  and  the  probable  appearance  ten  years  hence 
forecast.  Fine  as  the  wall  might  be  made  now,  its 
future  state  should  be  much  superior  if,  year  by 
year,  its  development  could  be  properly  managed. 
Time  is  a  good  fellow,  says  a  Roman  proverb,  and 
the  later  effect  of  this  crystalline  and  color-changing 
structure  can  not  fail  to  be  greater  and  greater  as 
time  goes  on — for  those  who  have  eyes  to  appreciate. 


You  may  have  heard  the  story-  of  Eyes  and  No 
Eyes.  No  Eyes  has  fixed  his  attention  on  the  fact 
he  is  obliged  to  take  a  walk.  For  him  the  chief 
object  of  existence  is  his  own  movement  along  the 
road,  a  movement  which  he  intends  to  accomplish 
as  efficiently  and  as  comfortably  as  he  can.  He 
asks  not  to  know  what  may  be  on  either  side  of  the 
hedge.  He  ignores  the  cares  of  the  wind  until  it 
threatens  to  remove  his  hat.  He  trudges  along, 
steadily  and  diligently  avoiding  the  muddy  pools, 
but  oblivious  of  the  light  they  reflect.  Eyes  takes 
the  walk  too.  and  for  him  it  is  a  perpetual  revelation 
of  beauty  and  wonder.  The  sunlight  inebriates 
him,  the  winds  delight  him,  the  every  effort  of  the 
journey  is  a  joy.  Magic  presences  throng  the  road- 
side or  cry  salutations  to  him  from  the  hidden  fields. 
The  rich  world  through  which  he  moves  lies  in  the 
foreground  of  his  consciousness  and  gives  up  new 
secrets  to  him  at  every  step.     No  Eyes,  when  told  of 
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his  adventures,  refuses  to  believe  that  both  have 
gone  by  the  same  road.  He  fancies  his  companion 
has  been  floating  in  the  air,  or  beset  by  agreeable 
hallucinations.  We  shall  never  persuade  him  to  the 
contrary  unless  v^'e  persuade  him  to  look  for  him- 
self. 

Perhaps  all  or  most  of  us  fail  to  see  all  the  beauty 
of  things,  natural,  everyday-looking  things,  unless 
we  are  poets  or  artists;  but  on  the  other  hand  1 
also  believe  that  all  of  us  have  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  artist's  Eye  in  us,  if  we  would  only 
give  our  vision  full  play!  In  fact  I  feel  sure  that  if 
the  full  orb  of  such  an  Eye  as  we  may  have,  can 
only  be  made  to  dwell  long  enough  and  quietly 
enough  on  our  wall,  its  beauty  will  begin  to  dawn 
on  one  in  a  surprising  way.  At  first  it  may  appear 
to  be  simply  a  commonplace  stone  wall  with  vines 
and  flowers  growing  about  it ;  but  walk  along  its 
whole  front  (1400  feet)  back  and  forth  for  half  an 
hour  and  you  will  begin  to  see  beauties  you  little 
dreamt  of;  there  will  be  revelations  of  Nature's 
doing  that  the  observer  will  find  well  worth  study- 
ing carefully  with  such  seeing  eyes  as  he  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

The  stone  itself  gives,  in  the  first  place,  great 
distinction  to  the  wall,  for  it  is  granite — warm  pink 
or  brown  granite — and  granite  takes  high  rank 
among  stones;  even  if  it  were  only  ordinary  stone  it 
would  still  have  decided  elements  of  interest.  Ruskin 
says  in  his  inimitable  way  "Trees  and  clouds  and 


rivers  are  enjoyable  even  by  the  careless,  but  the 
stone  under  his  foot  has  for  carelessness  nothing 
in  it  but  stumbling;  no  pleasure  is  languidly  had 
out  of  it,  nor  food,  nor  good  of  any  kind;  nothing 
but  symbolism  of  the  hard  heart  and  the  unfatherly 
gift.  And  yet,  do  but  give  it  some  reverence  and 
watchfulness,  and  there  is  bread  for  thought  in  it 
more  than  in  any  lowly  feature  in  all  the  landscape. 
For  a  stone  when  it  is  examined  will  be  found  a 
mountain  in  miniature.  The  fineness  of  Nature's 
work  is  so  great  that  in  a  single  block  a  foot  or  two 
in  diameter  she  can  compress  as  many  changes  of 
form  and  structure  on  a  small  scale  as  she  needs 
for  her  mountains  on  a  large  one;  and,  taking  moss 
for  forests  and  grains  of  crystal  for  crags,  the  sur- 
face of  a  stone  in  by  far  the  plurality  of  instances 
is  more  interesting  than  the  surface  of  an  ordinary 
hill,  more  fantastic  in  form  and  incomparably  richer 
in  color — the  last  quality  being  in  fact  so  noble  in 
most  stones  of  good  birth,  that  is  to  say,  fallen  from 
crystalline  mountain  ranges,  that  I  shall  be  less  able 
to  illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject  satisfactorily 
by  means  of  engraving  than  perhaps  any  other 
except  the  color  of  the  skies." 

Ranging  alongside  the  great  blocks  of  granite  in 
the  wall,  in  some  cases  almost  ten  feet  long,  notice 
how  wonderfully  they  are  indented  and  carved  by 
writhed  and  tortuous  lines  produced  by  the  undulat- 
ing grain  of  the  crystalline  structure.  One  can 
fancy  he  sees  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  strange 
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forms  developed  by  the  distorted  granite,  shapes  of 
snakes  and  other  grotesque  animals,  dark,  ahnost 
black,  inbedded  in  exquisite  shades  of  rose  and  pink 
sufTusing  the  light  brown  tint  which  makes  the 
general  color  of  the  wall.  These  lines  are  myriad 
and  of  a  beauty  that  can  not  be  described.  The 
longer  you  look  at  them  the  more  you  feel  the  charm 
of  the  details.  Wrought  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
entire  wall  presents  an  association  of  masses  of 
rock  whose  grouping  has  been  carefully  studied,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  seem  to  be  unstudied  and 
natural.  The  larger  masses  find  their  proper  places 
at  the  base  of  the  wall  next  to  the  ground;  the 
groups  of  different  sizes,  forms  and  colors  are 
brought  together  on  a  preconceived  and  definitely 
artistic  plan.  It  may  be  said  that  there  has  been 
evidently  a  distinct  intention  to  promote  a  happy 
union  of  parts  in  a  single  and  unified  scheme  of  con- 
struction. A  rough  coping  of  the  same  great  blocks, 
blasted  and  hammered  into  more  regular  shapes, 
surmounts  the  wall  and  gives  it  dignity  and  com- 
pleteness. 

In  its  essential  qualities,  those  which  actually 
make  the  wall  what  it  is,  simplicity  extends  every- 
w^here,  even  to  the  minutest  detail  with  which  the 
work  of  its  construction  is  carried  out.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  its  scheme  of  design  is  not  in 
accord  with  common  standards.  The  professional 
tradition  of  the  ordinary  mason,  be  he  ever  so  skil- 
ful, revolts  from  it,  as  was  proven  w^hen  the  con- 
struction was  first  undertaken.  The  wall  finally 
was  really  built  by  an  Italian  laborer  and  his  mates 
who  received  careful  and  almost  daily  instructions, 
which  they  faithfully  and  often  enthusiastically 
obeyed.  Italians  have  an  instinctive  and  hereditary 
love  for  stone  work  and  although  their  ideas  are 
often  crudely  and  coarsely  fanciful  they  are  not 
alwavs  bv  anv  means  bad. 


When  the  wall  was  built  and  the  beauty  of  its 
stone  fully  demonstrated  it  was  felt  that  though 
nature  would  doubtless  eventually  drape  it  with 
vines  and  mosses  like  plants,  even  in  time  with 
lichens,  the  art  of  horticulture  could  be  employed 
to  hasten  and  develop  in  the  finest  way  its  greatest 
capacity  for  beauty.  Following  this  idea,  plants 
of  various  kinds  were  used  to  drape  and  as  it  w-ere 
costume  the  bare  stones  with  natural  and  fitting 
tapestries.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  character- 
istic and  rapid  growth  of  these  tapestries  quantities 
of  rich  mould  or  earth  were  crammed  into  the  gap- 
ing cracks  of  the  dry  wall.  In  these  spaces  were 
grown  great  numbers  of  what  are  usually  termed 
rock  plants,  that  need  little  sun  and  earth  and 
moisture — such  perennials  as  golden  moss  {Sedum 
acre)  house  leeks  and  wild  cactuses.  Very  beauti- 
ful are  these  exquisite  and  delicate  growths.  Their 
color-harmonies  are  like  music  in  a  minor  key. 
Ruskin  writes  about  such  plants  in  the  following 
lines,  which  are  so  illuminating  that  I  will  venture 
to  quote  them  in  full:  "Lichens  and  mosses 
(though  these  last  in  their  luxuriance  are  deep  and 
rich  as  herbage,  yet  both  for  the  most  part  humblest 
of  green  things  that  live)  how  of  these?  I\Ieek 
creatures!  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth,  veiling  with 
hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks;  creatures  full  of 
pity,  covering  with  strange  tender  honor  the  scarred 
disgrace  of  ruin,  laying  quiet  fingers  on  the  tremb- 


ling stones  to  teach  them  rest.  No  word  that  I 
know  of  will  say  what  these  mosses  are.  None  are 
delicate  enough,  none  perfect  enough,  none  rich 
enough.  How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  starred  divisions 
of  rubied  (or  golden)  bloom,  fine-filmed,  as  if  the 
Rock  Spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as  we  do  glass — the 
traceries  of  intricate  silver  and  fringes  of  amber, 
lustrous,  arborescent,  burnished  through  every  fibre 
in  its  fitful  brightness  and  glossy  traverses  of  silken 
change,  yet  all  subdued  and  pensive  and  framed  for 
simplest,  sweetest  offices  of  grace.  They  will  not  be 
gathered  like  the  flowers  for  chaplet  or  love-token  ;but 
of  these  the  w^ild  bird  will  make  her  nest  and  the 
wearied  child  his  pillow.  Yet — in  one  sense  the 
humblest,  in  another  they  are  the  most  honored  of 
earth's  children.  Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm 
frets  them  not.  the  autumn  wastes.  Strong  in  low- 
liness, they  neither  blanch  in  heat  nor  pine  in  frost. 
To  them,  slow  fingered,  constant  hearted,  is  en- 
trusted the  weaving  the  dark  eternal  tapestries  of 
the  hills;  to  them,  slow  penciled,  iris  dyed,  the 
tender  framing  of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing 
the  stillness  of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share 
also  its  endurance;  and  while  the  winds  of  depart- 
ing spring  scatter  the  w'hite  hawthorn  blossoms  like 
drifted  snow,  and  the  summer  dims  on  the  parched 
meadows  the  drooping  of  its  cowslip  gold,  the  §ilver 
lichen-spots  rest  starlike  on  the  stone;  and  the 
gathering  of  orange  stain  upon  the  edge  of  yonder 
western   peak   reflects   the   sunsets   of   a   thousand 


Soft  and  delicate  as  the  mosses  and  various  other 
perennials  are,  an  equally  effective  tapestrj-  has  been 
used  on  this  wall  to  frame  the  individual  masses  of 
stone.  Wreathing  the  crevices  and  outlining  almost 
every  block  are  found  the  graceful  evergreen 
draperies  of  the  vine  Evonymus  radicans.  Naturally 
they  need  guiding  and  pruning,  although  the  species 
is  not  a  rampant  grower.  If  this  were  not  done 
with  all  the  vines  on  the  wall  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  beauty  of  the  stones  would  soon  be 
swamped  by  an  overgrowth  of  foliage.  The  crown- 
ing attraction  of  the  coping,  however,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  great  quantities  of  the  Japanese  rose  (Rosa 
wichuraiana)  commonly  called  the  Memorial  Rose. 
The  flowers  of  its  different  varieties  or  hybrids, 
varying  from  yellow  and  crimson  to  red  and  white 
variegation,  are  produced  in  great  quantities.  All 
the  vines  when  they  have  reached  the  coping  from 
the  back  of  the  wall  where  they  have  been  planted, 
have  been  carefully  trained  by  pruning  and  adjust- 
ing the  growth  of  the  branches,  so  that  they  may 
not  reach  forward  and  down  and  veil  the  beauty  of 
the  panels  of  stone  facing  the  highw-ay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  masses  of  roses  appear  at 
frequent  intervals  many  kinds  of  vines,  notably 
common  Virginia  Creeper,  richest  in  color  of  autumn 
climbers,  the  Japanese  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  veitchii), 
white  clematis,  summer  blooming,  and  the  trumpet 
vine.  They  form  a  veritable  crown  of  glory  on 
the  crest  of  the  wall,  with  plenty  of  unoccupied 
cracks  left  for  stone-crop  and  house-leek.  Thus 
year  after  year  Nature  pushes  forward  her  work  of 
rustic  adornment,  changing  its  appearance  in  end- 
less ways.  For  instance,  as  the  process  of  weather- 
ing progresses  the  wall  takes  on  richer  and  more 
delicate  lines  and  a  fine  veil  seems  almost  imper- 
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ceptibly  to  be  weaving  itself  over  the  surface,  lend- 
ing a  peculiar  charm  to  the  entire  effect  like  that 
of  the  patina  on  some  fine  old  bronze  statue.  Jeffery 
has  expressed  charmingly  his  appreciation  of  this 
kind  of  horticulture.  He  says  "Stone  walls  are  not 
left  without  a  fringe  on  the  hardest  brick;  on  the 
sapless  tiles,  on  slates  stone-crop  takes  hold  and 
becomes  a  cushion  of  yellow  bloom.  Nature  is  a 
miniature  painter  and  handles  a  delicate  brush,  the 
tip  of  which  touches  the  tiniest  spot  and  leavea 
something  living." 

The  wall  itself,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  wall 
beautiful,  was  at  this  stage  well-nigh  complete  and 
finished.  One  thing  more,  however,  it  was  felt  was 
needed  to  give  a  proper  setting  to  its  unquestionable 
attractions,  and  that  was  wild  flowers — perennials 
growing  at  its  foot,  a  touch  of  life  to  relieve  the 
edge  or  border  of  the  wall,  something  homely  in  the 
best  sense,  something  that  might  be  expected  to 
grow  naturally  of  itself  in  such  surroundings.  The 
wild  flowers  selected  were  not  tall-growing  and  thus 
liable  to  obscure  the  wall,  but  so  chosen  as  to  present 
a  variety  of  flower  and  leaf  throughout  the  season. 
In  the  narrow  strip  of  earth  along  the  stone  work 
were  many  of  the  dwarfer  ferns,  the  sensitive,  the 
gossamer,  spleenwort  and  others.  Many  saxifrages 
and  primroses  were  found  here,  and  daffodils,  blood- 
root,  "babies'  breath,"  irises  of  various  sorts  and 


day  lilies,  also  bluebells,  corn-flowers,  sea-lavender, 
pinks,  meadow-sweet,  anemones,  milkweed  and 
goldenrod  and  the  poet's  narcissus.  Between  these 
rl)\vers,  in  many  places,  seed  vessels  and  stems  of 
the  golden  moss  {Sedum  acre)  have  fallen  from  the 
mother  plant  to  the  ground  from  the  crevices  of 
the  wall  above  and  covered  the  bare,  dark  earth 
with  a  yellowish  green  carpet. 

Another  beautiful  feature  of  the  scene  is  the 
greensward,  the  sweetest  bit  of  Nature  that  God's 
sun  shines  upon,  clear,  unmitigated  greensward, 
fretted  not  "with  the  eternal  havoc  of  the  sodden 
leaves,  rotting  the  floors  of  autumn,"  but  cleaned 
and  tended  in  the  most  solicitous  way.  Nearly 
twenty-seven  centuries  ago  Sappho  wrote  of  the 
delight  "of  treading  on  the  fine,  soft  bloom  of  the 
grass."  One  has  the  same  feeling  now  on  moving 
along  the  border  of  this  wall,  where  a  wide  way  of 
perfect  turf  unmarred  by  gravel  walk  or  curb  offers 
its  velvety  surface  to  embrace  the  far-reaching 
shadows  of  the  bordering  purple  maples.  Here  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said,  abides  the  true  hor.-e  of 
Wordsworth's 

Violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye. 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Samuel  Parsojis 


BALLADE    DES    BELLES   MILATRAISSES 
NEW   ORLEANS    1820-1860 


'Tis  the  Octoroon  Ball  and  the  halls  are  alight! 

The  music  is  playing  an  old-time  "Galop," 
The  women  are  "fair"  and  the  cavaliers  white.     .  . 

(Play  on,  fiddler-man,  keep  your  eyes  on  your  bow) 
Cocodrie!    Cocodrie!    what    strange    shadows    you 
throw 

Along  the  dark  street  on  the  door  barred  to  you ! 
Light  les  belles  Milatraisses  with  your  lantern,  and 
go! 

Trouloulou!  Troidoidou!  c'est  pas  zaffaire  a  tou! 


The  music  grows  madder!  the  ball's  at  its  height: 

For  frail  beauty  and  kisses  it's  hey!  and  it's  ho! 
These  women  are  fair,  for  an  hour,  a  night, 

(Play  on,  fiddler-man,  keep  your  eyes  on   your 
bow ! ) 
And  for  all  dull  to-morrows,  to-night  who'd  forego? 

The  music  grows  madder!  they  flee  and  pursue! — 
Cocodrie,  in  the  dark  how  your  sombre  eyes  glow! 

Trouloulou!  Trouloulou!  c'est  pas  zaffaire  a  tou! 


They  are  ready  and  eager  to  love  or  to  fight! 

Hot  blood  is  aflame  and  the  red  wine  aflow! 
These  women  are  theirs!  who  dare  question  their 
right? 
(Play  on,  fiddler-man,  keep  your  hands  on  your 
bow ! ) 
Who  prowls  there,  outside,  in  the  dark,  to  and  fro 
To  and  fro,  by  the  door  that  he  may  not  pass 
through? — 
Cocodrie!  you  mad  slave!  you  won  death  by  that 
blow! — • 
Play  on!  Trouloulou,  c'est  pas  zaffaire  a  tou! 

Envoi 

The  Convent— 1900 

This  dim-tapered  chapel!  These  forms  bending  low! 

(Fiddler-man  of  the  past,  is  this  Dirge  from  your 

bow?) 
Are  they   black-hooded   ghosts   of  the   dancers  we 

knew 
On  their  knees  at  the  last — "zaffaire  c'est  pas  a 
tou"? 

Rocalie  M.  Jonas 


Note. 

The  "Octoroon  Balls"  took  place  in  a  handsome  old  building  in  the  Creole  cpiarter  of  New  Orleans. 
This  same  building  in  later  days  has  been   turned   into  a  Catholic  convent. 

Milatraisse  was  the  generic  term  for  all  that  class:  the  freed  or  free-born  octoroon  or  quadroon 
woman. 

Cocodrie  (meaning  in  Spanish  cocodriUa,  the  crocodile)  was  the  nickname  for  tlie  unmixed  black- 
man  who  lighted  les  belles  ifilntraisses  through  the  dark  narrow  streets  bv  the  rays  of  his  hand-lantern; 
but  was  not  allowed  to  go  further  than  the  door  of  the  hall. 

Trouloulou  was  applied  to  the  free  male  octoroon  or  quadroon  who  could  find  admittance  to  these 
balls  only  in   the  capacity    (in  those  days  distinctly   menial)    of   musician,   fiddler. 

R.   .V.  J. 


lUAi  MAJESTY  QUEEN    ALEXANDRA 
Miniature  painted  at  Buckinffham   Palace,  J904 

BT    ALTS    WILLIAMS,    P.    R.    M.    3. 


(See  opposite  page) 
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LIGHT   AND    SHADE    IN    THE    MINI  ATU  RISTS    PATH 

By  Alyn  Williams 

President   of   the   Roi/nl   Sorlelii    of  Mininlure   Painters 


THERE  is  probably  more  sentiment  attached 
to  a  miniature  than  to  any  other  form  of  art. 
It  is  not  only  a  portrait  but  also  a  composite 
of  values:  at  the  same  time  a  work  of  art,  a  jewel 
and  an  heirloom.  It  is  in  fact,  to  those  who  love 
this  least-known  form  of  portraiture  in  painting, 
the  quintessence  of  that  art,  what  the  sonnet  is  to 
poetry.  A  good  miniature  should  contain  within 
itself  all  the  essentials  of  larger  portraiture  com- 
bined with  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Upon  the  public  at  large,  uninitiated  to  this  point 
of  view  and  demanding  portable  souvenirs,  is  per- 
petrated one  of  the  frauds  in  the  art  world — that 
of  the  colored  photograph  purporting  to  be  a  real 
miniature.  Time  and  again  have  I  been  called 
upon,  to  my  embarrassment,  to 
admire  one  of  these  spurious 
works  of  art.  The  owner  usually 
insists  upon  their  value,  even 
after  he  is  enlightened, 
because  they  are  "painted 
upon  ivory."  Like  most 
others  of  my  gild  I  am 
constantly  coming  across 
the  trail  of  these  pinch- 
beck "works  of  art,"  and 
I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  ignorance  of  the 
victims.  Often  they  are 
educated  people.  On  one 
occasion  at  a  big  dinner 
party  in  London,  when 
the  conversation  turned 
upon  miniatures,  a  lady 
who  was  sitting  next  to 
me  pointed  to  a  large 
brooch  she  was  wearing, 
containing  a  spurious 
miniature  beautifully  set 
with    diamonds. : 

"W'hat  do  you  think  of  n:y 
miniature?"  she  asked.  "Where 
is   it?"   I  inquired. 

She  unfastened  her  fondly 
cherished  "miniature"  from  her 
bosom  and  presented  me  the 
colored  photograph,  insisting  upon  my  opinion. 
Even  after  she  was  enlightened  she  was  loath  to  be- 
lieve herself  duped,  until  I  had  moistened  an  end  of 
napkin  in  my  finger-bowl  and  wa.shed  ofT  a  portion 
of  the  drapery,  showing  her  the  photographic  basis. 
Then  she  explained  that  she  had  paid  Mr.  L.  a 
well-known  photographer  forty  guineas  for  it  as  a 
genuine  miniature.  She  seemed  much  chagrined 
and  as  .she  left  the  dining-room  I  saw  her  pause 
before  the  fireplace  and  throw  the  ivory  into  the 
coals — much  to  my  regret,  for  it  would  have  been 
an  admirable  case  for  the  courts  and  she  could  have 
at  once  recovered  her  money  and  exposed  the  thief. 


Fig.    1 — Cardixal  Gibbo.v 
Painted  at  Baltimore 


In  England  it  is  the  photographer  who  is  the 
greatest  offender  in  this  respect,  but  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  there  are  many  silver-tongued 


travelers  who  wander  from  city  to  city  palming  off 
colored  photographs  on  ivory  or  zylonite.  Some- 
times they  obtain  their  orders  by  a  house-to-house 
canvass,  but  their  haunts  are  generally  in  the  big 
hotels  where  they  pose  as  artists  and  take  orders  for 
miniatures  from  photographs,  asking  only  one  or 
two  short  sittings,  during  which  they  go  through 
the  motions  of  painting — eventually  delivering  to 
their  patrons  more  or  less  cleverly  colored  photo- 
graphs on  ivory.  These  portraits  are  usually  turned 
out  in  a  factory,  their  wholesale  prices  being  from 
$10  to  $15,  while  the  so-called  artist  charges  prices 
varying  from  $50  to  $250. 

If  they  prefer  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public   should  not   indulge   in  the.se  little  machine- 
made  productions.     They  are  not 
permanent;    they    lack    vital    and 
artistic    qualities;    but    they    are 
often  quite  pretty — only  I  would 
advise    any    one    desiring 
them  to  apply  to  their  lo- 
cal photographer  who  will 
be    able    to    have    them 
painted    at    a    reasonable 
cost.     To  supply  and  sell 
them    as    genuine   minia- 
tures is  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  ob- 
tain genuine  miniatures 
if  one  desires  them. 
America  has  its  own  So- 
cieties of  Miniature 
Painters  who  hold  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  works 
of  members.  There  are 
many  good  one-man  ex- 
hibitions at  the  various 
galleries,  and  any  reliable 
art  dealer  will  gladly 
recommend  genuine  miniature 
painters.  The  public  is  swindled 
because  it  avoids  taking  a  little 
trouble.  It  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  add  that  no  real  artist 
hawks  his  paintings  around  like 
a  street  peddler.  Neither  is  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  haunt  afternoon  teas  and  society  functions,  for 
he  obtains  publicity  by  sending  his  work  to  exhibi- 
tions and,  with  a  good  dealer  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative, he  can  devote  his  energies  to  improving 
his  art.  

No  artist  will  paint  from  a  photograph  when  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  sittings  where  he  can  give  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  subject,  and  the  latter 
will  be  interested  in  watching  the  portrait  grow 
from  the  first  outlines  to  the  completed  picture. 
Photographs  are  .sometimes  useful  to  the  portrait 
painter  as  supplementary  guides  and  in  saving  the 
sitter's  time.  They  are  especially  useful  with 
children,  who  are  as  lacking  in  self-consciou.sness 
under  the  camera  as  they  are  unable  to  sit  still 
under  long  observation. 
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Fig.  i— H.  M.  King  Euwaku  VII 
Painted  at  Buckingham  Palace 

What  artist  has  not  had  his  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  left  alone  with  a  child  sitter?  One  dear 
little  girl  of  about  five,  whom  I  was  painting  with- 
out any  guide,  had  to  be  bribed  in  many  ways  to 
sit  still  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  I  turned  myself 
into  a  menagerie,  an  elephant  and  a  camel,  crawl- 
ing around  the  nursery  on  all  fours  with  her  perched 
on  my  back.  During  the  next  short  sitting  that  I 
had  thus  arduously  earned  her  mother  returned  to 
the  room  and  found  an  angelic  and  unmovable  little 
girl;  but  I  was  obliged  to  complain.  The  mother 
reproved  her  severely,  but  she  had  hardly  left  the 
room  again  before  little  Consuela  got  down  from 
her  chair.  She  came  up  to  my  chair  and  began 
pounding  me  with  her  chubby  fists,  remarking  indig- 
nantly "You  dirty  sneak!" 

It  was  an  illustration  of  the  old  darkey  saying 
"Freedery  breeds  despisery"  .  .  .  which  reminds 
me  of  another  case  in  point: 

While  having  alterations  made  in  my  studio  in 
South  Kensington,  on  a  street  where  every  second 
person  you  meet  is  an  artist,  one  of  the  old  carpen- 
ters failed  to  turn  up  one  day  and  was  reported  to 
have  died  suddenly.  The  next  morning  the  fore- 
man came  to  me :  "You  know  pore  old  Charley,  sir, 
wot  died?  Well,  we  are  getting  up  a  subscription 
for  a  wreath,  an'  we  thought  as  'ow  you  might 
like  to  give  us  a  trifle."  The  donation  of  the  usual 
half  crown  elicited  profuse  gratitude  and  the  follow- 
ing tribute: 

"Thanky  very  much,  sir.  I  knew  directly  I  set 
eyes  on  you  that  you  was  a  gentleman  even  if  you 
was  a  hartist!" 


long  friendships.  In  England  it  is  more  usual  than 
in  this  country  for  the  artist  to  be  invited  to  be  a 
guest  in  the  house  while  he  is  painting  a  portrait, 
thus  affording  better  time  and  opportunity  for  study 
of  the  subject  in  different  moods  and  phases. 

Every  artist  comes  across  various  forms  of  vanity 
in  his  sitters  which  sometimes  take  odd  and  un- 
expected forms.  On  one  occasion  I  was  painting 
an  almost  bald-headed  man,  who,  after  spending 
about  ten  minutes  brushing  his  extremely  scanty 
fringe  of  hair,  turned  and  asked  me  gravely  if  the 
parting  was  on  the  proper  side!  Another  time  I 
struggled  my  best  for  two  weeks  to  make  an 
extremely  ugly  man  passably  good  looking  by 
smoothing  out  a  line  in  one  place  and  adding  it  in 
another,  with  what  I  considered  a  fairly  good  result. 
To  my  great  surprise  when  he  saw  the  miniature 
he  was  deeply  offended. 

"Mr.  Williams"  said  he  "this  is  ridiculous!  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  am — barring  one — the  ugliest 
man  in  England?" 

"Oh!"  said  I  "if  that  is  what  you  want,  you  just 
sit  there  for  half  an  hour  and  see  how  I  can  please 
you!" 

The  alterations  were  only  too  easily  supplied  and 
he  departed  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  miniature 
that  was  an  absolutely  unflattered  likeness.  So  you 
see  there  still  exist  Cromwells  in  England. 

Quite  the  opposite  and  quite  the  most  curious 
experience  I  ever  had  was  the  case  of  Miss  Margaret 
F.  in  Ireland.  At  the  invitation  of  her  niece,  for 
whom  the  miniature  was  being  painted.  I  visited 
them  at  their  beautiful  old  house  and  found  my 
sitter  a  charming  old  lady  of  over  seventy,  who  must 
have  been  in  her  youth  a  rare  beauty.     Both  she  and 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  compensations  of  a  por- 
trait painter's  career  are  the  pleasant  ties  formed 
with  his  sitters  which  sometimes  develop  into  life- 
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her  niece  were  very  learned  and  my  memory  is  all 
the  rither  in  recalling  those  delightful  days  and 
evenings  listening  to  their  conversation  about  books 
and  the  legendary  lore  and  songs  of  Ireland,  which 
the  younger  sang  in  a  charming  manner.  But 
I  could  not  persuade  the  aunt  to  look  at  the  minia- 
ture. Whenever  she  would  pass  my  table  and  easel 
she  would  look  in  another  direction.  Then  I  began 
to  notice  that  among  all  the  beautiful  ornaments 
and  pictures  there  was  not  a  mirror  in  the  house. 
Her  niece  told  me  that  her  aunt  had  not  seen  the 
reflection  of  her  own  face  for  over  thirty  years! 

Of  course  vanity   is  not  always  confined   to  the 
sitter.     One  of  the  proudest  moments   of  my  life 
was  when  I  received  a  command  to  attend  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  paint  a  miniature  portrait  of 
the  late  King  Edward.    I  had  previously  had 
the  honor  of  painting  Queen  Alexandra  and 
our  present  Queen  when  she  was  Duchess  of 
York;  but  I  was  more  ambitious 
to  paint  the  King  than  any  one  in 
the  world  because  of  my  admira- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  char- 
acter.    He  received  me   in 
the  Red  Room  at  the  Palace 
and  at  once  put  me  at  my 
ease   by   tactfully   asking 
some   simple   question    and 
almost    answering    it   him- 
self.     His   knowledge   of 
miniature  painting  was  ex- 
traordinary and  he  seemei 
to  know  much  about  me  per 
sonally  and  the  work  I  hai 
done  in  forming  the  Societ.\ 
of  Miniature  Painters.    H<' 
expressed  pleasure  that  the 
art  was  again  coming  to  the 
fore,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
false  miniature  on  a  photo- 
graphic basis.    I  was  much 
pleased    and    flattered    and 
the    miniature    progressed 
splendidly.     My  self  -  com- 
placency disappeared  at  the 
next  sitting  however.     His 
Majesty  was   about  to   re- 
ceive the  homage  of  a  newly 
appointed   Bishop,    and    I 
overheard   him   a.sking   his 

secretary  for  the  slip  of  paper  giving  an  outline  of 
the  Bishop's  previous  life  and  career.  After  the 
sitting  I  made  inquiries  of  his  Majesty's  valet: 

"Oh"  he  said  "don't  you  know  that  just  before 
His  Majesty  receives  any  stranger,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries looks  up  his  history  and  writes  a  short  outline 
of  it  for  the  King  to  read?  Then  he  drops  a  few 
remarks  and  compliment.s — and  they  go  away  im- 
mensely pleased." 

My  swelled  head  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  pea- 
nut, but  I  admired  His  Majesty's  tact  and  kindness 
more  than  ever.  Every  one  loved  the  King  and  the 
saying  that  "no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet"  was 
refuted  by  the  valet  himself  who  simply  adored  his 
royal  master,  and  who  after  the  King's  death  came 
to  my  studio  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  presented 
to  me  the  cravat  which  His  Majesty  had  worn  at 
my  last  sitting! 


— H.    R.    H.   The 
Painted    at    Brent 


In  this  miniature  the  King  is  shown  as  wearing 
his  .scarlet  field  marshal's  uniform,  which  was  placed 
upon  a  dummy  as  a  model  and  hung  with  all  his 
decorations,  the  details  of  which  he  insisted  should 
be  quite  correct.     When  painting  Queen  Alexandra's 
portrait  I  found  in  her  a  genuine  love  and  apprecia- 
tion   of    the    delicate    technique    and    of    the    color 
schemes.     My    latest    royal    sitter    was    the    little 
Princess  Marie  Jose  of  Belgium,  who  was  living  in 
England   with    her   governess — an    English    lady — 
during  the  autumn  of  1915  in  an  Ursuline  convent 
that  exists  in  a  quiet  little  village.  The  Princess  was 
a  beautiful,  sensitive  girl  of  nine,  quite  tall  for  her 
age,    but   childlike,    natural   and    impulsive,    caring 
more  for  books  than  for  dolls.     Like  all  children 
she  was  anxious  to  see  the  results  of  my 
work  and  she  rushed  up  from  her  chair  to 
look  over  my  shoulder.     As  I  had  only  been 
painting  about  half  an  hour  she  could  not 
detect  much  likeness  on  the  ivor>' 
and  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment,  "Oh,  ce  n'est  pas 
moi!"    Pushing  back  again 
to  her  seat   she   sat   down 
on  the  tea-tray  which  the 
servant  had  brought  in  and 
temporarily   placed   on   the 
chair  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  whereupon  the  lit- 
tle Princess  w-as  quite  dis- 
tressed   and    embarrassed 
and  had  to  be  comforted  by 
her   governess.      I   painted 
two  miniatures  from  these 
sittings,  both  of  which  were 
autographed   by   the   Prin- 
cess who  spent  some  pain- 
ful  moments    in    trying   to 
make    her    handwriting 
small  enough  for  the  ivo- 
ries.    The  original  minia- 
ture   I    was    fortunate 
enough  to  sell  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  creche  conducted 
by  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians;    the    purchaser,     a 
Philadelphia  lady,  thought- 
fully presented  the  minia- 
ture to  the  Queen  through 
the  Belgian  Minister. 
In    portrait    painting    the   human    element    adds 
interest  to  the  work.     An  artist  should  have  infinite 
patience  in  wishing  to  give  satisfaction  to  a  client 
and  also  a  certain  sturdy  resistance  in  refusing  to 
sacrifice  the  truth  to  vanity  or  artistic  fads  of  the 
moment.     It  takes  both  of  these  qualities  combined 
with  a  sense  of  humor  to  steer  between  the  Skylla 
of  flattery  and  the  Charybdis  of  caricature.     Prob- 
ably the  true  secret  of  success  for  a  portrait  painter 
lies  in  his  ability  to  see  the  better  side  of  his  sitter's 
character,   to  tell   the  truth   lovingly   and,   looking 
upon   each   subject  as  a  possible  friend,   to  study 
their   features   under  all   favorable   conditions.     A 
portrait  that  at  first  sight  seems  a  striking  likeness 
is  rarely  one  that  we  care  to  live  with — because  it 
states   everything  at   once!     There  is   no  sense  of 
anything  "beyond"  to  maintain  the  interest.     One 
might  just  as  well  have  a  photograph  which  gives 


Phixcess  Jose   of  Belgium 
wood,    England,    1915 
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only  a  map  of  the  sitter's  face  and  possil)ly  the 
passing  expression  which  Hits  over  it  the  moment 
the  plate  is  exposed.  In  addition  to  presenting  the 
features,  there  must  he  in  a  portrait  some  expres- 
sion of  the  character  and  soul;  the  likeness  should 
grow  upon  the  observer  the  longer  it  is  studied. 
After  having  given  what  to  you  is  a  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  sitter,  the  latter  may  be  thoroughly 
pleased;  but  soon  there  comes  the  fatal  moment 
when  the  family  and  friends  are  called  into  con- 
sultation! Then  indeed  are  you  requested  to  do 
impossible  things  by  enlarging  the  eyes  or  parting 
the  lips  or  changing  the  coloring  to  please  Aunt 
Janeor  Cousin  Thingummy — still  worse,  in  deference 
to  Mrs.  Knowitall,  "who  is  such  a  splendid  art  critic." 
Other  trials  the  unfm-tunate  portrait  painter  has  to 
meet  are  the  compliments  paid  to  his  sitter  at  the 
expense  of  the  portrait.  The  client  may  be  quite 
delighted  with  it  in  every  way,  but,  after  several 
friends  have  said  "My  dear,  it  is  really  not  half 
good  enough  looking  for  you"  he  or  she  really  be- 
gins to  believe  it.  I  know  at  least  one  good  artist 
who  has  given  up  portrait  work  in  disgust  through 
this  very  thing. 


A  sentimental  fad  much  in  vogue  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  the  painting  of  "single  eye"  por- 
traits on  ivory.  These  were  mounted  for  brooches 
or  lockets  and  lovers  exchanged  them  as  tokens  of 
undying  affection.  Richard  Cosway  painted  minia- 
tures of  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
and  of  the  Prince  Regent  which  they  bestowed  upon 
each  other.  Some  years  ago  when  I  was  holding  an 
exh  bition  at  the  Dowdeswell  Galljries  in  London 
my  friend  Dr.  George  C.  Williamson,  the  celebrated 
expert  on  miniature  art,  asked  me  to  paint  a  few; 
then  he  borrowed  other  examples  of  these  quaint 
old  eye  miniatures  w^hich,  when  shown  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, caused  quite  a  revival  of  the  fad.  The  public 
flocked  to  see  them,  the  press  wrote  it  up  in  every 
paper  and  the  illustrated  magazine  published  pages 


of  I'ye  portraits  of  celebrities,  usually  taken  from 
photographs,  with  guessing  competitions  as  to  their 
owners.  It  was  amusing  at  first;  but  after  living 
amongst  these  tiny  portraits  for  several  days  I  felt 
rather  in  sympathy  with  one  adverse  critic  who 
said  these  ever-watchful  eyes  made  him  so  nervous 
that  he  wanted  to  get  at  them  with  a  coke  hammer! 
England  has  been  the  home  of  miniature  portraits 
more  than  any  other  country.  The  found;ition  of 
the  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  some  twenty-four 
years  ago — to  which  the  King  granted  a  royal 
charter  some  ten  years  later — and  the  various  his- 
tories of  miniature  painting  written  by  Dr.  William- 
son, Dr.  Propert  and  other  writers,  calling  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  the  old  miniatures,  caused  a  revival 
in  the  art,  which  had  fallen  into  decline  all  over  the 
world.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
photography  and  partly  because  there  were  so  few 
good  miniaturists  during  the  Victorian  days.  They 
seem  to  have  lo.st  the  art  of  making  a  decorative 
little  portrait  and  to  aim  only  at  achieving  an  im- 
itation of  one  of  large  size.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Paris  Salon,  which  still 
reserved  a  small  space  for  the  exhibition  of  minia- 
tures, the  art  might  have  been  lost.  The  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  colored  photo- 
graph caused  a  revulsion,  and  real  miniature  art 
again  became  the  vogue.  In  America  and  in  Paris 
other  societies  of  miniature  artists  followed  the 
example  of  the  British  society  and  the  art-loving 
public  is  showing  increasing  interest  in  these  exhi- 
bitions. Of  course  there  will  always  be  worshipers 
of  mere  bulk,  and  a  class  of  people  who  would  rather 
possess  a  large  and  highly  colored  cubist  or  post- 
impressionist  picture  to  any  miniature — even  by 
Cooper  or  Malbone  or  Cosway,  but  the  faddist  is 
never  a  true  or  permanent  art  lover,  and  the  good 
miniature  like  all  other  forms  of  beautiful  art  will 
remain — for  it  is  only  the  real  that  will  live  for  all 
time. 

Alyn  Williams 


IMAGES-IMAGlNlNGS 


I  have  no  thoughts  at  twilight.     All  day  long 

My  brain  burns  out  its  passions.     Evening  song 

Is  red-sown  languor  of  long  poppy  fields ; 

Kisses  are  opal  tears,  and  Kirke  yields 

"Her  zone's  dear  sweetness"  melting  all  her  charms 

Into  the  triumph  of  Ulysses'  arms. 

Star-dust  is  shattered  out  of  one  spent  sigh. 

And  flute  and  horn  are  flames  against  the  sky. 

I  am  not  I  at  twilight.     I  mu.st  be 

The  grass,  the  dew,  the  tremble  of  the  tree 

That  feels  the  sap  astir,  and  I  must  go 

To  long-lost  meadows  where  the  wind-flowers  blow'. 


Then  as,  bej-ond  the  twilight,  darkness  hides 
All  but  the  friendly  voice  whose  strength  abides, 
Once  more  they  claim  me,  all  the  rush  and  swing, 
The  groupings  out  of  gropings,  w-hen  stark  Thing 
Stretches  its  tendrils  down,  strikes  root  and  grows 
From  death  to  life — law,  beauty,  love — the  rose! 
Star-dust  is  prisoned  in  its  crumpling  maze 
And  flute  and  horn  are  censers  swinging  praise. 

And  yet  I  love  the  twilight.     Then  I  slip 
Out  of  my  house  of  life  to  turn  and  dip 
With  every  light-heart  wind  before  I  feel 
A  fuller  sweep  of  w^aters  lash  my  keel. 

Lewis  Worthington  Smith 
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LITTLE    MISS    DINAH    OF    AFRICA 


By  Eli  Harvey 


SINCE  the  year  1847  when  the  first  authentic 
news  came  from  Africa  of  the  existence  of  the 
gorilla  there  have  been  many  sporadic  attempts 
to  bring  this  most  mysterious  and  interesting  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  anthropoid  apes  to  the  confines 
of  the  white  man's  civilization  and  maintain  him 
in  captivity.  The  last  notable  effort  was  made  by 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society  in  the  year  1912 
when  Mr.  Garner  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the 
French  Congo  to  procure  gorillas  for  the  society; 
with  instructions 
to  remain  in  that 
country  for  two 
years  after  speci- 
mens were  cap- 
tured in  order  to 
accustom  them  to 
their  white  captor 
as  companion,  and 
teach  them  to  eat 
more  civilized 
food  than  the  ac- 
rid food  of  their 
native  jungles. 

Of  the  society's 
first  attempt  to 
procure  a  gorilla 
through  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr. 
Garner  the  result 
was  to  bring  to 
us  one  young 
male  gorilla  in  a 
deplorable  condi- 
tion. After  Her- 
culean efforts  to 
satisfy  his  fastid- 
ious appetite,  he 
died  within  four 
days  after  arrival 
at  the  New  York 
Zoo.  It  required 
some  time  to  re- 
cover from  this 
disappointment, 
but  the  Zoo  felt 
that  sufficient  ex- 
perience had  been 
gained  to  justify 
organizing  an- 
other expedition 
to  the  Congo. 
The  second  ven- 
ture was  in  a  sense  successful,  for  the  young  female 
gorilla  Dinah  was  delivered  at  the  Park  in  perfect 
physical  condition;  there  she  lived  for  eleven 
months,  and  then  died  of  "malnutrition." 

The  male  appeared  to  be  less  tractable  and  more 
morose  than  the  female;  but  Dinah  was  unusually 
docile  and  made  many  friends.  This  amiable  if 
not  cheerful  disposition  doubtless  helped  to  pene- 
trate the  gloom  of  despondency  that  seems  to  en- 
velop all  gorillas  in  a  shroud  as  black  as  their  skins, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  capture;  by  staying  the 
depression  of  "home-sickness"  for  her  native 
haunts,    it    was    conducive    to    greater    longevity. 


Little   M 
modeled  bv 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dinah's  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  general  decline  were  due  to  a  mental 
condition  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause.  The 
writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  much  of  Dinah 
up  to  a  period  within  four  days  of  her  death;  and 
modeled  detailed  studies  from  her  that  served  in 
the  execution  of  her  life-size  portrait  in  bronze 
commissioned  by  the  Zoo,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying cut  was  taken. 

Dinah  always  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  sym- 
p  a  t  h  y  ,  as  her 
large  deep-brown 
eyes  gazed  dream- 
ily into  mine,  her 
head  lowered  un- 
til the  chin  rested 
upon  the  chest,  as 
it  is  wont  to  do 
(iwing  to  the  short 
thick  neck  and 
long  spinal  proc- 
esses in  that  re- 
gion; this  depres- 
sion of  the  head, 
with  reluctant 
glances  from  be- 
neatly  t.h^  very 
protrudingorbital 
ridges  gave  Di- 
nah an  air  of  dif- 
fidence. The  slow 
and  limited  rota- 
ry movement  of 
the  head  from 
side  to  side  neces- 
sitates a  supple- 
mental turning  of 
the  eyes  to  focus 
upon  a  desired 
object.  All  move- 
ments of  body  or 
limb,  if  compared 
with  the  chim- 
panzee, are  slow; 
and  except  under 
great  stress  or 
excitement  of 
emotion,  silence 
reigns :  no  chat- 
tering, not  even  a 
grunt  to  break 
the  mystery ! 
With  this  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  gorilla  as  model,  and  the 
sculptor,  imagination  easily  became  reality,  and 
hence  the  following  soliloquy : 

"Alone!  Alone!  I  know  not  where — things  are 
so  strange,  passing  strange — so  cold,  the  sun's  rays 
come  aslant  and  cheerless.  The  inhabitants  have 
bleached  into  spectres;  they  give  me  food  so  taste- 
less, they  tell  me  I  am  in  exile  the  only  one  of 
my  race  snatched  from  the  bosom  of  my  family  and 
brought  across  wide  oceans  to  live  and  die  in  cap- 
tivity. For  what?  A  holiday?  No,  not  that!  Then 
why  was  I  so  ruthlessly  snatched  from  my  happy 
abode   in   the  trees  while   my   parents  were  away 


iss  Dinah 
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seeking  dainty  morsels  of  food  for  me?  I  was 
happy  in  a  mother's  love,  whose  warmth  equalled 
the  equatorial  sun  bathed  in  the  humid  atmosphere 
of  the  deep,  dark  and  hospitable  jungles, — and  yet 
they  seized  upon  me!    Why?" 

But  the  real  pathos  of  it  all  is  that  these  man- 
like apes  do  not  even  know  they  are  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  science.  Dinah,  however,  was  of  such 
amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  she  would  have  been  a  willing  martyr  to 
the  cause,  had  one  been  able  to  explain  it  to  her. 

The  gorilla  is  an  anthropoid  ape  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  members  of  the  family  Simiidse. 
The  family  of  anthropoid  or  man-like  apes  com- 
prise the  gibbons,  the  orangs,  the  chimpanzees,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  the  gorilla.  Like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  he  is  principally  arboreal,  and  is 
confined  to  the  Old  World;  can  stand  fairly  erect, 
but  prefers  to  walk  on  all  fours,  supporting  the 
forward  portion  of  the  body  by  resting  the  back 
of  the  second  joint  of  his  fingers  on  the  ground. 
While  in  general  outward  appearance  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  gorilla  and  man,  yet, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  largest  of  the 
anthropoids,  and  that  almost  every  detail  of  the 
cranial  and  physical  structure  finds  a  counterpart 
in  that  of  man,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  placed  more  nearly  under  the  brain  casement 
as  in  man,  scientists  have  generally  placed  him  in 
the  order  next  to  man. 

Since  the  time  of  Darwin  the  family  of  anthro- 
poids have  enjoyed  unusual  distinction  and  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  lay  mind,  while  scientists  and 
theologians  have  raged  furiously  over  the  startling 
theorj-  of  the  "Evolution  of  Man,"  one  group  hav- 
ing combated  the  other  over  such  bone  relics  as 
might  constitute  the  wanted  "missing  the  link." 
The  skull  fragment  and  shinbone  of  the  Java  ape- 
man.  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  and  the  skull 
of  the  Piltdown  man  of  England  have  become 
"bones  of  contention,"  for  which  no  modus  vivendi 
has  been  found.  In  the  meanwhile  the  anthropoids 
are  happy  in  their  arboreal  existence,  except  when 
one  of  their  number  is  kidnapped  for  the  pale-faced 
bipeds,  to  prove  their  cultural  superiority  in  having 
become  terrestrial  and  having  created  for  them- 
selves a  more  complex  existence.  For  motives  suf- 
ficient Homo  Sapiens  is  as  intent  on  establishing 
kinship  with  the  timorous  ape  as  are  "forty-second 
cousins"  to  gain  an  earthly  inheritance. 

Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  we  are  told,  on  his 
voyage  about  550  B.  C.  to  Fernando  Po  discovered 
the  gorilla,  or  was  the  first  to  record  a  description 
of  the  mysterious  and  elusive  creature;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1847  that  any  precise  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  gorilla  reached  Europe.  Dr. 
Savage  an  English  missionary  stationed  at  the 
Gabun  in  Africa  wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Owen  the 
veteran  comparative  anatomist  a  description  of  an 
ape  of  that  district  unusual  in  size  and  appearance; 
he  enclosed  drawings  of  a  skull  of  this  large  species. 
After  examining  other  skulls  sent  to  him  Dr.  Owen 
named  the  ape  Troglodytes  Savagei.  About  the 
same  time,  it  appears.  Dr.  Savage  also  sent  a  skull 
of  the  unknown  ape  with  a  description  of  the  animal 
itself  by  the  hand  of  a  fellow-missionary  named 
Wilson  to  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  the  year  1847  an 
American  journal  of  .science  described  the  new  ape 
and  named  it  Troglodytes  Gorilla.  In  the  year  1851 
the  first  complete  skeleton  of  a  gorilla  was  brought 
to  England  and  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of 


Surgeons  and  during  the  same  year  another  skeleton 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Ford. 

Paul  du  Chaillu,  the  well-known  African  hunter 
and  traveler,  arrived  at  the  Gabun  in  the  year  1856. 
Two  years  after  his  expedition  into  the  interior  the 
British  Museum  received  an  entire  gorilla  preserved 
in  spirits;  the  skin  of  which  was  mounted  and 
exhibited  to  the  public.  In  18G1  Paul  du  Chaillu 
published  his  "Explorations  and  Adventure  in 
Equatorial  Africa"  in  which  his  narrative  of  per- 
sonal encounters  with  gorillas  in  the  dense  jungles 
startled  the  world.  This  intrepid  hunter  was  pos- 
sessed of  such  power  of  imagination  that  much 
discernment  is  required  to  weed  out  the  fictitious 
and  to  hold  to  that  which  rings  true.  However,  the 
most  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  gorilla's  gen- 
eral aspect  alive  and  in  his  native  haunts  we  owe 
to  the  zeal  and  prowess  of  Paul  du  Chaillu. 

Some  of  the  points  of  greatest  divergence  be- 
tween the  gorilla  and  man,  which  have  caused  cer- 
tain scientists  to  place  man  in  a  zoological  order  by 
himself,  are  as  follows: — the  weight  of  the  gorilla's 
brain  rarely  exceeds  20  oz.,  while  that  of  man  is 
32  oz.  as  the  minimum,  although  the  male  gorilla's 
body  greatly  exceeds  that  of  man.  The  structure 
of  the  gorilla  is  such  as  to  suit  arboreal  habits 
rather  than  terrestrial; his  foot  is  hand-like,  prehen- 
sile in  suppleness,  with  large  opposible  thumb-like 
big  toe,  suited  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees;  the 
arms  of  great  length,  about  1/6  longer  than  his 
spine,  whereas  a  man's  arm  is  1/5  shorter  than  his 
spine.  The  hands  of  the  gorilla  are  much  heavier 
and  clumsier  and  the  thumb  is  proportionately  much 
shorter  than  in  man.  The  brow  ridges  project  but 
slightly  in  man,  w-hile  these  ridges  are  exceedingly 
prominent  in  the  gorilla.  The  arrested  growth 
of  the  brain  of  the  gorilla  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
continued  growth  of  the  brow  ridges  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  face  cause  the  backward  slant  of  the 
forehead,  whereas  the  opposite  is  a  characteristic  in 
man.  W^hatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  scien- 
tists are  fairly  in  accord  that  man  and  the  ape 
family  have  a  common  ancestry  and  sprang  from 
different  branches  of  the  same  ancestral  tree. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  life-size  portrait  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut  represents  the  first  model 
ever  made  from  a  living  gorilla  at  any  time  in 
any  countrj-.  The  eminent  French  animal  sculptor 
Emanuel  Fremiet  executed  a  very  notable  figure 
of  an  adult  male  gorilla,  the  bronze  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Although  the  sculptor  did  not  have  the  living 
creature  to  work  from,  with  his  great  anatomical 
knowledge  he  made  the  most  of  such  data  as  were  at 
his  command  and  the  result  is  truly  startling. 
The  group,  unfortunately,  is  marred  by  the  gorilla 
being  represented  as  carrying  away  a  native  of  the 
Congo.  It  may  have  been  due  to  a  fancy  of  the 
sculptor  or  his  being  overcredulous  of  stories  from 
hunters  or  the  natives  themselves — w^hatever  the 
cause,  the  action  is  untrue  to  nature  and  also  gives 
a  very  horrible,  painful  impression. 

Past  experiences  would  indicate  the  folly  of  trying 
to  transplant  a  gorilla  to  a  temperate  zone  with  any 
hope  of  success;  but  that  the  young  may  be  reared 
in  captivity  until  full  grown,  if  kept  within  the 
tropics,  is  eminently  practicable.  More  could  be 
learned  of  the  gorilla  by  this  means  of  study  and  by 
modeling  from  life  than  by  slaying  them  in  the 
jungles  and  mounting  their  skins  for  some  museum. 

Eli  Harvey 


TOWN  AND    COUNTRY 
EMBELLISHMENT 


RECENT    DECORATIONS   OF   THE    CITY    OF 
NEW    YORK 


By  Samuel  Howe 


WHEN  the  French  and  English  War  Commis- 
sion arrived  at  New  York  they  were  received 
by  the  City  with  as  handsome  decorations  as 
the  shortness  of  time  allowed  for  the  purpose  made 
possible.  Hlustrations  of  a  number  of  these  are 
given. 

It  was  learned  that  the  executive  committee  did 
not  know  when  the  visitors  would  be  here  and  could 
not  find  out  when  they  would  arrive;  they  waited 
for  information  from  the  State  Department,  but 
were  informed  they  could 
not  receive  it  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  committee, 
therefore,  had  to  make 
ready  such  decorations 
as  were  determined  upon 
with  the  greatest  speed, 
within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  little  time  was  al- 
lowed for  preliminary 
preparations  such  as  the 
making  of  flags  and  fes- 
toons. Moreover,  the  great 
demand  for  banners  not 
only  here  but  all  over  the 
country,  made  bunting  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain. 
When  we  take  all  this  into 
consideration,  the  work 
of  the  artists  engaged  is 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  original  committee 
of  which  the  architect 
Cass  Gilbert  was  chair- 
man, consisted  in  addi- 
tion of  Charles  Steckler, 
Charles  Elliott  Warren. 
Edwin  H.  Bla.shfield,  Rod- 
man Wanamaker  and 
George  F.  Kunz;  this  committee  was  later  enlarged. 

Mayor  Mitchel  seemed  to  expect  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
to  take  certain  amount  of  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility that  went  with  his  chairmanship.  He  did  so. 
And  he  asked  the  committee  to  take  the  view  that 
the  festival  was  not  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  not 
the  celebration  of  a  victory — far  from  it — it  was  to 
be  a  serious  and  dignified  welcome  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  allies  engaged  in  a  terribly  serious 
enterprise.  It  was  therefore  hoped  that  the  public 
decorations  should  express  this  point  of  view,  in 
short  that  it  should  be  as  when  a  host  sets  his  house 
in  order  to  receive  distinguished  guests  in  a  digni- 
fied manner: — he  places  flowers  upon  his  table  and 


able  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Gilbert  suggested  that 
they  should  adopt  some  quiet  and  serious  color  as 
a  general  background,  or  rather  a  common  note,  to 
run  through  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration  and 
that  the  color  should  be  navy  blue,  one  that  is  found 
approximately  in  the  flags  of  all  our  allies,  one 
against  which  the  more  brilliant  decorations  would 
show  conspicuously.  The  committee  accepted  this 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Blashfield  rendered  distinguished  services  in 
the  preparation  of  an  es- 
cutcheon representing  the 
ideal  heads  of  France  and 
England  which  was  used 
in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
decorations.   The  original, 
we  believe,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mayor. 
The  badge  used  by  all  of 
the  committees  was  under 
the  charge  of  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Decorations.      It 
was    a    blue    ribbon    and 
selected  as  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  general 
basic   note  of   navy  blue, 
the     badge     itself    being 
under  the  care  of  Sherry 
H.    Fry    and    George    F. 
Kunz  of  Tiffany  &  Com- 
pany, as  a  subcommittee. 
Unfortunately,    a    good 
deal    of    the    time,    there 
was  such  a  high  wind  that 
it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
play   some    of    the    most 
splendid    features   of   the 
decorations,    such    as   the 
great     blue     banners     at 
Columbia  University,  huge 
banners    that   were   made 
for  the  approach  to  Grant's  Tomb,  and  the  beautiful 
screen  of  background  with  panels  for  the  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc  on  Riverside  Drive.     Various  points  in 
the  city  were  handled  by  diff'erent  men.     The  point 
opposite  the  Public  Library  was  under  the  charge 
of  Thomas  Hastings  and  Frank  P.  Fairbanks;  Madi- 
son Square,  William  Mitchell  Kendall;  Union  Square, 
Howard    Greenley;     Washington    Square,    Horace 
Moran;  Lafayette  statue,  Brooklyn,  Lloyd  Warren; 
Manhattan    Bridge,    Henry    Hornbostel;    Columbia 
University,  William  A.  Boring.     These,  according  to 
Cass  Gilbert,  chairman,  did  effective  and  admirable 
work.     The  committees  dealt  with  seventeen  princi- 
pal places  throughout  the  city;  in  addition  to  that: 
sees  to  it  that  the  adornments  of  his  house  are  suit-      the  decoration  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  interior  of 
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Fig.    1 — Grant's    Tomb 
vind   made   impossible  the   carryin( 
the   full  scheme  of  decoration' 
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o.  -' — Decobatioxs  IX    Plaza   squj 

FIFTH    AVEXUE    AXD    59tH    STREET 


Fig.  3 — Decoratioxs  ix  Fboxt  of  the   Public   I.ihkakv 
fifth  avexue  axd  4:?xd  street 


Fig.  4 — At  Madisox  Square,  Fifth  Avexie  and  23rd  Street 
showing  the  circui  ar  escitcheon'   designed  by   bi.ashfieed 


Fig.  J — At    Uxion   SaUAHE,  Broadway   axd   1  Ith   Street 
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Fig.  8 — Night  Effect  Seex   Through   Washixgtox   Arch 

in   distaxce   the    hlumixated   cross  of  the 

jhdsox   memorial   chubch 

City  Hall,  the  latter  being  under  the  charge  of 
Grosvenor  Atterbury. 

The  banquet  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert  personally.  In  regard  to 
this  latter  problem  it  is  learned  that  the  entire 
supply  of  navy  blue  had  been  e.xhausted;  so  the 
decorators  had  to  use  a  beautiful  light  blue,  such 
as  one  sees  now  in  the  new  French  uniforms.  No 
good  photograph  was  taken  of  these  decorations,  so 
a  rough  sketch  is  added  in  order  to  help  out  the 
following  description  of  the  decorations.  These 
consisted :  of  a  great  simple  background  of  blue 
drapery  hanging  in  vertical  folds  for  the  entire 
height  of  the  room  back  of  the  banquet  table.  Across 
the  top,  forming  a  frieze,  ran  a  line  of  thirteen 
great  laurel  wreaths  and  festoons  representing  the 
thirteen  original  States  and  also  reflecting  the  idea 
of  the  thirteen  allies  that  are  now  engaged  on  our 
side  of  the  war.  These  festoons  and  laurel  wreaths 
were  tied  with  bright  silk  ribbons  of  a  golden  color. 
At  each  end  were  placed  tall  cedar  trees.  Back  of 
the  table  and  for  a  height  of  about  six  feet  was  a 
continuous  green  hedge  of  laurel.  In  the  center, 
and  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  was  placed  a 
golden  panel  surrounded  by  laurel  upon  which  were 
the  words :  "To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Above  that  was  the  Blashfield  escutcheon  containing 
the  ideal  heads  of  France  and  England  and,  grouped 
above  that,  the  flags  of  the  thirteen  allies  inter- 
twining with  the  American  flag.  At  each  end  of  the 
table  was  placed  a  fluttering  silk  American  flag — 
blown  out  by  the  usual  fan  device  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
motion. 

A  separate  sub-committee  of  decorations  was  ap- 
pointed to  cover  each  locality.  There  were  seventeen 
local  centres  in  addition  to  the  general  decoration 
up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue.  The  following  sub-com- 


iiiittee."*  were  appointed:  on  properties,  so  thai  there 
could  be  an  exchange  nf  materials  as  might  he  needed 

this  was  al)ly  handled  by  James  Monroe  Hewlett; 
a  sub-committee  on  badge  as  above  described;  a  sub- 
<i)nmiittee  on  commemorative  medal;  a  sub-com- 
mittee on  estimates,  audits  and  permits,  so  that  all 
'icalings  with  the  city  government  and  its  various 
liepartments  should  go  through  one  committee;  a 
-ul)-committee  on  finance,  legal  rights,  etc.  These 
were  all  dealt  with  within  the  committee,  since  the 
general  committee  included  a  banker,  a  lawyer  and 
.1  broker  as  well  as  artists.  A  special  secretary  and 
(  Icrk  were  employed  in  addition  to  the  official  secre- 
tary, and  meetings  were  held  daily. 

It  was  learned  that  admirable  work  was  done  by 
the  graduates  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  committees 
specially  chosen,  because  it  was  rightly  supposed 
that  they  would  bring  to  it  a  sort  of  training  that 
would  be  needed  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Subjoined 
s  a  list  of  the  Committee  on  Decorations  and  the 
Sub-Committees  as  follows: 

Committee  ox   Decoratioxs 
Cass   Gilbert,   .\roliitcct,   Chairman. 

I  lerbert    Adams    Sculptor 

liobert   .\itkcn    Sculptor 

(  hestt-r  .Vldrich    Architect 

\.   A.   .Vndersoii    Painter 

Grosvenor  Atterburj'    Architect 

Henry  Bacon  Architect 

Edwin   H.   Blashfield Painter 

■\ViIliam  A.  Boring  Architect 

Robert  Grier  Cook   Banker 

H.   P.   Erskine Architect 

Frank  P.  Fairbanks  Painter 

Barry  Faulkner   Mural  Painter 

J.   H.   Freedlander    Architect 

Daniel  C.  French    Sculptor 

Sherrj-  H.  Fry  Sculptor 

Julian  E.  Garnsey   Painter 

Howard  Greenley    ; .4rchitect 

John  Gregory   Sculptor 

Herbert  Groesbeck,  Jr Architect 

niomas   Hastings    Architect 

J.  Monroe  Hewlett  Architect 

Henri'  F.  Hornbostel  Architect 

Francis   C.  Jones    Painter 

Wm.  Mitchell  Kendall .\rchitect 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Kunz Lapidary 

Horace  Moran   -\rchitect 

Ernest   PeLxotto    Painter 

Charles  A.  Piatt Landscape  Architect 

Edward  Robinson Curator  Metropolitan  Museum 

Eugene   F.   Savage    Painter 

Charles    Steckler    .\rchitect 

Theron   R.   Strong    Lawyer 

Rodman  AVanamaker   Banker 

Charles  Elliott  Warren .\rchitect 

Lloyd   Warren    Architect 

Ezra  Winter   Painter 

Ernest  Lewis    Painter 

SUB-COM.AIITTEES 

Battery J.   H.   Freedlander 

City  Hall   Grosvenor  .Vtterbury 

Columbia   University Wm.   .\.  Boring 

Columbia  Circle lohn  Gregory 

Grant's  Tomb Francis  C.  Jones 


Fig.  G — Ix   Brooklyn 

DECORATIOXS    AROUND    THE     STATUE     OF    WASHIXGTO> 


— Night   Effect — The    Public    LmRAR\ 

FIFTH    A\-ENUE    AND  43kd    STREET 
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Fig.   9 — Decoratiox   Back   of   Baxqiet   Tabie,   Waluouf-Astori 


Joan  of  Arc  Statue Eugene  F.  Savage 

LaFavette  Statue,  Brooklj-n Henn-  Bacon 

Madison  Square Wm.  Mitchell  Kendall 

Manhattan  Bridge Henry  Hornbostel 

Plaza   Ezra  Winter 

Public  Librarj' Thomas  Hastings 

Union  Square Howard  Greenley 

Washington  Square Horace  Moran 

Williamsburg  Bridge  Plaza Lloyd  Warren 

Committee  on  Properties J.  Monroe  Hewlett 

Committee  on  Audits  and  Permits Charles  Steckler 

Committee  on  Illumination;, Henn,-  S.  Thompson 


The  public  little  knows  what  energy  and  time- 
consuming  labor  such  public  work  as  this  entails  on 
the  part  of  men  who  are  eminent  in  their  profession 
and  all  of  whom  are  busy.  And  when  the  public 
reflects  that  they  all  served  without  pay,  and  many 
put  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets,  in  order  that 
the  reputation  of  the  city  for  hospitality  backed  up 
by  taste  should  not  suffer,  are  we  not  justified  in 
saying  that  the  city  owes  all  these  man  a  debt  of 
gratitude? 

Samuel  Howe 
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A   TUBE    OF   MUMMY 

By  Edward  S.  van  Zile 


SHE  was  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but  the 
most  patient  sitter  that  my  studio  had  ever 
knowTi.  It  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  of  will 
that  I  could  overcome  the  ever-present  temptation 
to  take  advantage  of  her  inexhaustible  good-nature. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  fame  as  a  portrait-painter 
was  to  be  won  or  lost  by  the  success  or  failure  of 
my  picture  that  impelled  me  to  sacrifice  her  comfort 
to  the  exigencies  of  my  work — as  the  fact  that  my 
enthusiasm  as  an  artist  had  been  stirred  to  fever- 
heat  by  the  marvelous  possibilities  she  presented 
to  my  brush.  The  painter  in  me  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  present  to  think  of  the  future, 
much  less  to  fear  it.  To  win  from  her  complais- 
ance all  that  the  moment  granted  to  my  powers 
was  my  one  desire.  And  so,  too  often  I  fear,  I 
would  paint  on  and  on  with  cruel,  feverish  persist- 
ence, indifferent  to  the  tired  muscles,  the  exhausted 
nerves,  the  lost  enthusiasm  of  my  devoted  sitter. 
Then,  perhaps,  into  those  dark  limpid,  fathomless 
eyes  would  come  a  gleam  of  mute  appeal,  lines  of 
weariness  around  the  strong,  full-blooded  mouth, 
a  sigh  from  lips  that  had  never  uttered  a  protesting 
word. 

"Can  you  forgive  me?"  I  would  cry  repentantly, 
laying  aside  my  brushes  and  palette  and  turning 
from  my  easel  with  the  reluctance  of  one  awakened 
from  the  joys  of  dreamland  to  the  humdrum  of 
reality.  "You're  too  good  to  me,  Miss  Manderson. 
Why  do  you  never  reprove  the  brutal  selfishness  of 
the  artist?  Believe  me,  I'm  not  altogether  heart- 
less." 

"Your  complete  absorption  in  your  work  is  an  in- 
spiration to  me"  she  would  say,  standing  erect 
and  smiling  down  at  me  from  the  dais.  "But  you've 
not  been  wholly  happy  to-day.  I've  been  so  sorry 
for  you.  Is  it  my  fault?  Something  has  gone 
wrong." 

"Is  it  your  fault,  Miss  Manderson,  that  your 
hair,  with  its  elusive  golden-browns,  defies  the 
varied  resources  of  my  palette?  Is  it  your  fault 
that  my  skill  is  unequal  to  the — no,  I'll  not  say  that ! 
it  would  sound  like  mock  humility.  Frankly  then, 
I  don't  lack  self-confidence.  I'm  wholly  satisfied 
with  my  work  as  a  whole.  The  pose,  the  back- 
ground, the  color-scheme,  the  eyes — ah,  I've  been 
gloriously  successful  with  the  eyes !  But  where  the 
light  falls  upon  your  wonderful  hair — there  comes 
a  tint,  a  hue  so  characteristic  but  so  evasive  that  I 
almost  despair  of  achieving  the  great  triumph  that 
seems  to  be  just  within  my  grasp.  A  fine  portrait 
- — yes.  That  you'll  have.  But  unless  I  can  find  a 
pigment  that  shall  enable  me  to  reproduce  the 
strange,  almost  uncanny  beauty  of  that  golden- 
brown  glory  above  your  forehead,  the  painter  in  me 
must  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  though  a  whole 
city  should  ring  with  the  fame  of  our  collaboration." 

"Collaboration?"  .she  showed  her  perfect  teeth 
in  a  quizzical  smile  as  she  put  the  query. 

"Like  a  quarrel,  Miss  Manderson,  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  portrait.  More  than  a  few  painters  have 
won  success  largely  through  the  genius  of  their 
models.  I  could  illustrate  what  I  mean,  if  you 
would  glance  for  a  moment  at  your  portrait, 
and " 


"Avaunt,  tempter!"  she  had  cried  playfully. 
"Didn't  I  take  a  solemn  vow  at  the  outset  not  to  look 
upon  your  work  until  you  had  put  the  very  la.st 
touch  to  the  canvas?  Surely,  your  likeness  is  not 
perfect  if  you've  painted  no  stubbornness  into  my 
face." 

"Let  us  call  it  rather  strength  of  will"  I  sug- 
gested, aiding  her  with  outer  wraps.  "But  bear  in 
mind,  Miss  Mander.son,  that  if  our  portrait  is  not 
the  marvelous  triumph  of  which  I  have  dreamed, 
it  will  not  be  either  your  fault  or  mine.  The 
failure  must  be  laid  to  my  thrifty  palette,  which, 
at  a  great  crisis,  has  refused  to  my  poverty  the  gift 
of  a  bit  of  gold." 

Her  maid  joined  her  in  the  outer  room  and  at 
the  doorway  she  turned  and  glanced  back  at  me. 

"Tomorrow,  at  the  same  hour,  isn't  it?" 

A  stray  lock  from  beneath  her  hat  caught  the 
glow  of  an  errant  sunbeam  and,  heavy-hearted,  I 
returned  to  my  studio,  my  mind  vainly  sounding 
the  whole  gamut  of  pigments  to  find  the  note  for 
lack  of  which  my  symphony  in  brown  and  gold  and 
flesh-tints  must  forever  fail  of  perfect  harmony. 


For  a  long  time  I  stood  gazing  at  the  picture  on 
my  easel.  It  was  a  curious  intermingling  of  delight 
and  despair  that  my  work  aroused.  Joy  for  what 
I  had  accomplished  was  mine,  marred  by  the  con- 
viction that  a  seemingly  slight  but  really  insuper- 
able obstacle  stood  between  me  and  my  ultimate 
goal.  It  would  add  much  to  the  reader's  interest 
in  my  story  if  I  could  convey  to  his  mind  a  vivid 
impression  of  my  portrait  of  Miss  Manderson,  as 
it  met  my  eyes  at  that  moment.  Striving  to  avoid 
the  use  of  technical  terms,  let  me  endeavor  to  de- 
.scribe  the  picture  that  was  destined,  as  I  believed, 
to  make  or  mar  my  career. 

I  had  made  no  outline  drawing  of  my  sitter. 
Not  once  at  the  outset  had  charcoal  touched  my 
canvas,  but  out  of  a  seeming  chaos  of  pigments  her 
face  had  appeared  against  a  background  that  was  of 
itself  a  test  and  triumph  of  my  skill.  Low  in  tone 
but  subtly  full  of  color,  the  picture  had  developed 
beneath  my  brush  with  a  fidelity  both  to  truth 
and  artistic  values  that  had  given  an  intoxicating 
flavor  to  my  joy  of  creation.  Her  deep  dark  mys- 
terious eyes,  a  strange  contrast  in  color  to  the 
tawny  golden  glow  of  her  hair,  had  challenged  the 
uttermo.st  resources  of  my  technique,  the  while  they 
had  stirred  in  me  anew  the  hope  that  for  one 
crucial  moment,  at  the  least,  my  hand  might  be 
guided  by  that  awesome  power  that  men  call  genius. 
Surely,  the  prayer  of  my  soul  had  been  granted,  for 
her  very  self  gazed  at  me  from  the  canvas  through 
eyes  in  whose  dark  depths  gleamed  a  spark  of  that 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

The  lines  of  an  old  poem  echoed  through  my  dis- 
traught mind.  "Gods,  could  I  but  paint  a  dying 
groan!"  I  shuddered  at  the  self-revelation  that  the 
quotation  thrust  upon  me.  The  heroic  realism  of 
Parrhasios,  who  put  a  slave  to  the  torture  that  he 
might  depict  the  death-agony  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, was  brutal;  but  was  it  not,  in  a  way,  sublime? 
There  was  but  one  thing  in  all  the  universe  that  I 
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(.,.;,ved — a  small  tulio  of  paint  that  should  vouchsafe 
to  me  a  bit  of  browiiish-Kolden  splendor  for  the 
hiph-light  of  my  portrait.  Were  it  in  my  power  to 
do  a  slave  to  death  to  obtain  this  boon,  would  I  find 
in  my  soul  that  glorious  indifference  to  everything 
not  art  that  had  made  Parrhasios  immortal? 

"Bah"  I  muttered  to  myself,  turning  my  back 
to  my  easel  and  donning  my  hat  and  coat.  "This 
is  the  twentieth  century  and  I  live  in  New  York. 
I'll  go  down  to  the  Salmagundi  to  luncheon  and  tind 
a  complete  restoration  to  sanity  in  art  gossip  and 
weak  claret." 

But,  after  all,  common-sense  is  not  to  be  won  for 
the  wooing.  Nor  is  a  crowd  of  young  and  enthusi- 
astic artists,  even  though  they  be  of  New  York  and 
the  twentieth  century,  a  source  from  which  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  comparative  value  to  the  uni- 
verse of  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  obtained.  Nevertheless 
it  was  my  own  fault,  to  a  large  extent,  that  my 
luncheon  hour  that  day  did  not  restore  me  to  a 
normal  attitude  of  mind. 

"Parrhasios  the  Greek  killed  an  Egyptian  slave 
to  catch  the  pale  gray  tint  of  a  dying  groan"  I 
remarked  over  my  soup,  glancing  down  the  table 
at  a  row  of  strikingly  picturesque  faces,  bearded, 
smooth-shaven,  strong,  weak,  light,  dark,  but  all 
very  much  alive.  "Is  there  a  man  here  who  would 
go  so  far  as  to  assassinate  a  cat  to  obtain  the  chrome 
yellow  of  its  passing  yowl?" 

"The  dying  breath  of  a  cat  would  be  Maltese 
brown"  remarked  Percy  van  Zant  gently. 

"And  of  an  Egyptian  slave  Nile  green"  added 
the  gray-bearded  Brenton,  glancing  at  me  with  big, 
sorrowful  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  grown  sad  and 
weary  in  their  life-long  quest  of  beauty. 

"You've  raised  a  question  of  technique,  my 
friends"  I  protested  "while  in  reality  I  put  a  broad 
query  to  the  art  spirit  of  the  age.  Let  me  limit 
the  scope  of  my  inquiry  somewhat.  Let  us  suppose 
that  one  of  us  saw  immortality  awaiting  him  just 
beyond  a  few  strokes  of  his  brush.  But  to  make 
those  few  strokes  and  win  undying  fame  he  must 
obtain  a  certain  tube  of  paint.  There  is  but  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  that  one  your  chum 
carries  close  to  his  heart,  so  precious  is  the  stuff. 
Your  only  chance  for  the  success  you  crave  lies  in 
murdering  your  best  friend  at  night  and  stealing 
the  tube.  Under  such  conditions,  what  is  your  duty 
toward  your  art?" 

"It  seems  to  be  in  striking  antagonism  to  your 
duty  toward  your  neighbor"  drawled  Hutchinson 
the  sculptor.  "But  under  the  circumstances  I  feel 
that  any  painter  worthy  of  the  name — and  thank 
Heaven  I  don't  belong  to  the  gild — would  be  wholly 
justified  in  killing  and  robbing  his  sleeping  chum." 

"Tubee  or  not  tubee?  that  is  the  question,"  mur- 
mured van  Zant  flippantly.  "On  the  whole  I  agree 
with  Hutchinson.  The  art  that  conceals  art  should 
be  punished  with  death." 


Upstairs  an  hour  later  good  old  Brenton  drew  me 
aside  and,  gazing  at  my  flushed  face  with  his  big, 
melancholy  eyes: 

"You  confined  your  remarks,  my  boy,  to  gener- 
alities; but  the  fact  is,  you're  in  trouble.  An 
artist  never  voluntarily  chooses  murder  as  a  topic 
of  conversation   unless  he   is  facing  a  crisis  that 


threaten.s  to  overthrow  his  mental  poise.  Can  I 
help  you  in  any  way?" 

Ten  minutes  later  Brenton  and  I  were  standing 
before  my  easel,  silent  for  a  while,  as  two  artists 
are  wont  to  l)e  when  the  one  is  a  creator  and  the 
other  for  the  time  being  a  critic. 

"You  have  found  yourself,  my  boy"  remarked 
Brenton  presently.  "This  i.s  an  achievement — I'll  go 
so  far  as  to  say  a  great  achievement.     But " 

"Yes,  I  know"  I  hastened  to  interpose.  "But 
what  shall  I  do?  The  color-scheme,  simple  as  it  is, 
has  outrun  my  palette.  I  want  a  golden-brown  for 
that  high-light,  the  like  of  which  I've  never  seen. 
But  it  must  e.xist — somewhere  on  earth  it  must 
exist." 

"I've  a  tube  of  it  in  my  studio.  Come  with  me" 
said  my  gray-bearded  friend-in-need  curtly,  and 
without  further  words  we  hurried  from  my  apart- 
ment and  down   Fifth  Avenue  at  a  clipping  pace. 

Despite  the  recent  efforts  of  science  to  give  a 
materialistic  explanation  to  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  the  latter  still  remain  a  more  or  less  awe- 
inspiring  mystery  to  the  average  layman.  I  have 
never  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject,  but  I  have 
been  struck  at  times,  when  my  friends  were  dis- 
cussing the  various  manifestations  of  the  artistic 
spirit,  with  the  fact  that  certain  generalities  that 
apply  to  paintings  adapt  themselves  as  well  to  the 
visions  of  dreamland.  "Sleep  hath  its  own  world" — 
and  therein  do  we  not  find  that  no  school  of  art  has 
been  left  unrepresented?  The  grotesque,  the 
romantic,  the  realistic,  the  impressionistic — can  we 
not  classify  our  dreams,  like  our  pictures,  under 
these  various  heads?  May  we  not  even  go  further 
and  assert  that  in  the  art  galleries  of  the  world  we 
find  the  dreams  of  the  race  made  permanent  in 
paint? 

I  dreamed  a  dream  that  night  so  vivid,  so  sharp 
in  outline  and  rich  in  color  that  even  now,  if  I  close 
my  eyes,  I  can  recall  every  detail  of  the  scene  upon 
which  I  gazed.  It  was  midnight  in  ancient  Thebes 
and  I  seemed  to  stand  within  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  column,  peering  into  a  moonlighted  court, 
deserted  at  the  moment  but  grimly  suggestive  of 
man  and  his  passions,  for,  gleaming  beneath  the 
silvery  splendor,  there  lay  upon  the  tiled  flooring, 
almost  within  reach  of  my  hand,  a  long  dagger,  its 
blade  triangular,  its  handle  a  twisted  viper,  the 
emblem  of  royalty.  From  out  the  heavy  shadows 
across  the  court  stalked  a  tall,  athletic  youth,  his 
clear-cut,  pallid  face  smooth  and  beardless,  his  black 
hair  bound  with  a  narrow  band  interwined  with 
the  golden  coils  of  the  symbolic  asp.  He  wore 
nothing  but  a  tunic,  embroidered  at  the  sleeves  and 
neck  and  hugged  at  the  waist  by  a  black  leather  belt. 

On  the  instant  a  woman  glided  toward  him, 
seemingly  from  my  very  side,  and  confronted  him  in 
the  center  of  the  moonlit  court.  Youth,  grace, 
vigor  were  in  her  movements;  and,  as  she  stood 
there  facing  this  son  of  suns,  from  beneath  her 
elaborate  headdress  stole  a  lock  of  tawny  golden 
hair  that  shone  like  burnished  metal  in  the  white 
light. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  woman  turned  and  I  saw 
her  face,  the  face  of  one  unknown  to  me — until  her 
eyes,  for  a  fleeting  instant,  met  mine  and  I  seemed 
to  gaze  into  great,  dark,  soulful  depths,  lighted  at 
that  moment  by  the  lurid  spark  of  passion.  Bend- 
ing, she  seized  the  glittering  dagger  that  lay  almost 
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at  my  feet,  and,  drawing  herself  erect,  turned  and 
plunged  the  weapon  to  the  very  hilt  through  the 
heart  of  her  royal  lover,  upon  whose  pale  face  there 
rested  a  taunting,  mocking  smile. 

My  dream  had  become  a  nightmare,  and  I  awoke 
with  a  start,  a  chill  at  my  heart,  a  cold  perspiration 
on  my  brow,  a  horror  of  the  unknown  gripping  my 
soul,  not  lost  until  from  my  staring  eyes  the  imprint 
of  ancient  Thebes  had  faded  and  I  could  see  that  a 
New  York  dawn  was  stealing  into  my  room  through 
an  open  window. 


Miss  Manderson  glanced  down  at  me  with 
questioning  eyes  from  the  dais  as  I  removed  the 
cloth  from  my  canvas  and  placed  my  easel  in  its 
accustomed  position. 

"You're  in  an  exalted  mood  this  morning"  she 
said  abruptly.  "I'm  so  glad.  Your  despondency 
yesterday  cast  a  blight  upon  my  spirit.  I'm  sorry 
you  referred  to  our  collaboration.  The  responsi- 
bility has  affected  my  nerves.  I  slept  wretchedly 
last  night." 

"That  is  hard  to  believe"  I  remarked,  scanning 
her  face  attentively.  "From  my  point  of  view 
you're  in  glorious  form  this  morning.  And  that's 
well,  for  this  is  to  be  a  great  day  for  our  picture. 
I've  found  the  golden  key  that's  to  unlock  for  us  the 
door  to  the  Palace  of  Fame." 

Selecting  a  tube  of  paint  from  my  box,  I  stepped 
toward  her. 

"See,  Miss  Manderson!"  I  cried,  holding  the  tube 
aloft.  "For  three  thousand  years  the  contents  of 
this  little  tin  phial  have  been  awaiting  the  chance 
to  do  us  a  favor.  Think  of  it!  A  Pharaoh  may 
have  lived  and  died  to  this  great  end  alone,  that 
after  countless  ages  he  might  throw  a  dash  of  golden 
light  upon  your  portrait,  might  help  a  canvas  to 
immortalize  the  marvelous  tint  of  your  sunny  hair!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  queried  my  sitter  rather 
sharply,  gazing  at  the  little  tube  with  suspicious 
eyes. 

"Merely  this"  I  explained.  "This  phial — and 
thrice  blessed  am  I  to  possess  it — is  mummy,  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  ground  into  paste  with  poppy  oil  and 
ready  to  give  to  my  palette  the  one  pigment  in  all 
the  world  that  I  lacked." 

"Do  you  mean"  faltered  Miss  Manderson,  clasp- 
ing her  white  slender  hands  together  nervously 
"do  you  mean  that  the  paint  in  that  tube  was  actu- 
ally made  from  a  dead  Egyptian?" 

"That's  the  crude,  rather  repellent  fact,"  I  ad- 
mitted, beginning  to  regret  my  ill-advised  loquacity. 
Then,  after  the  manner  of  a  man,  I  went  on  fever- 
ishly, making  a  bad  matter  worse.  "You  see,  a 
mummy  several  thousands  of  years  old  makes  a 
stunning  golden-brown  paint,  thanks  to  the  bitumen 
that  was  used  in  the  embalming  process." 

"Don't"  cried  Miss  Manderson,  raising  a  hand 
protestingly.  "It's  the  creepiest,  most  uncanny 
thing  I  ever  heard  of!  WTiy  did  you  tell  me  about 
it?  The  mere  thought  of  your  using  that  paint  on 
my  portrait  gives  me  a  chill.  I'm  not  superstitious 
— but — but  I  don't  like  the  idea.  Is  there  no  other 
wav?  Haven't  you  something  that  would  do  as 
well?" 

"But  think  of  it,  Miss  Manderson"  I  began 
argumentatively,  unscrewing  the  top  from  the  tube 
of  mummy  and  squeezing  a  bit  of  the  paint  on  to 


my  palette.  "Doesn't  the  great  lapse  of  time  since 
our  Pharaoh — if  such  he  was — ruled  in  Thebes 
soften  somewhat  the  gruesome  a.spects  of  the  case? 
And  surely  it's  no  ignoble  end  to  which  he  was 
come  to-day.  To  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and 
beauty  at  the  last — could  the  most  exacting  mummy 
ask  for  a  nobler  fate  after  ages  of  what  one  of  our 
public  men  called  'innocuous  desuetude'?" 

"Your  logic  of  course  is  unanswerable"  re- 
marked my  sitter  somewhat  coldly,  but  there  was  a 
touch  of  temper  in  her  voice  and  I  glanced  up  from 
my  palette  and  met  her  gaze.  On  the  instant  my 
dream  came  back  to  me,  for  in  the  depths  of  those 
clear  dark  fathomless  eyes  lurked  a  suggestion  of 
that  lurid  gleam  that  had  meant  death  to  the  son 
of  Pharaoh  in  my  vision  of  the  night.  Then,  to 
my  relief.  Miss  Manderson  smiled  and  said: 

"Forgive  me,  won't  you?  I  fear  I've  been  acting 
like  a  supersensitive  girl  with  nerves — a  type  I 
detest.  Use  your  mummy  as  you  please.  I'm 
shocked  to  think  how  near  I  came  to  being  intensely 
and  unreasonably  selfish.  Get  to  work,  if  you  are 
ready,  and  absolve  me  from  my  vow!  What  are  a 
thousand  dead  Egyptians  to  the  completion  of  my 
portrait  and  the  satisfaction  of  my  almost  un- 
governable curiosity?  I  may  see  the  picture  to-day, 
may  I  not?     You'll  finish  it  this  morning?" 

"Unless  my  Pharaoh  plays  me  false,  within  the 
hour  you  shall  pass  judgment  upon  my  chef- 
d'oeuvre"  I  answered,  confronting  my  portrait, 
palette  and  brushes  in  hand,  my  pulses  throbbing 
with  the  joy  of  a  runner  who  sees  the  tape  and 
victor.v  just  ahead  of  him. 

But  I  discovered  presently  that  there  had  come 
to  me  a  strange  reluctance  to  put  the  final  touches 
to  my  picture.  In  the  clear  light  of  morning  the 
many  striking  merits  of  the  portrait  and  its  one 
marked  defect  were  sharply  emphasized.  It  lay 
within  my  power  to  harmonize  my  color-scheme  by 
a  few  strokes  of  the  brush,  but  for  a  time  I  dawdled 
with  the  background,  experimented  idly  and  to  no 
effect  with  the  shadows  of  the  neck,  the  flesh  tints 
of  the  face,  the  fine  curve  of  the  eyebrows,  the 
warm  tints  of  the  strong  but  symmetrical  mouth. 
The  eyes  I  dared  not  touch  again.  In  their  dark 
depths  I  could  read  the  pleasing  assurance  that 
behind  my  mastery  of  technique  lay  the  controlling 
force  of  genius,  and  as  I  glanced  at  my  sitter  and 
met  her  smiling  gaze  my  heart  came  into  my  throat. 
My  sensation  of  triumphant  elation  v^-as  well-nigh 
suffocating,  but  it  lasted  but  a  moment.  Above  her 
forehead  the  light  brought  into  sharp  relief  the 
glowing  golden  brown  of  her  glorious  hair,  and  as 
I  turned  again  to  scan  my  canvas  I  realized  anew 
that  without  recourse  to  my  mummy  I  should  fail 
to  achieve  my  masterpiece. 

"More  trouble?"  queried  Miss  Manderson,  a  note 
of  apprehension  in  her  voice.  "Your  mood  has 
changed  again.  Forgive  me  if  it's  my  fault. 
Really,  I  meant  it  when  I  said  that  you  have  my  full 
and  free  permission  to  use  your  new  paint." 

"Thank  you"  I  replied  perfunctorily,  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  r"v  palette.  "It  may  be  new  paint,  but 
it's  a  very  old  mummy.  It  comes  from  Thebes — so 
my  friend  Brenton  tells  me.  It's  a  curious  fact  that 
the  mummies  of  Thebes  make  a  more  costly  pigment 
than  those  of  Memphis.  There  is  a  mystery  about 
it.     I  wonder " 
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I  had  been  screwiiiK  up  my  courage  by  daliblinj; 
ill  my  inuniniy  paint  with  the  end  ot'  the  brush  1 
had  chosen  for  the  finishing  touches  to  my  picture, 
and  now  I  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  gazing 
at  my  canvas  and  wondering  vaguely  why  my  hand, 
always  so  sure  and  steady  at  a  crisis  in  my  work, 
should  tremble  now.  Pulling  myself  together  with 
an  effort,  I  touched  the  brush  to  the  canvas  just 
where  the  high  light  fell  above  the  forehead  upon 
the  woman's  hair. 

"What — what  has  happened  to  you?  Are  you 
faint?" 


From  a  great  distance  I  heard  Miss  Manderson's 
voice,  like  one  calling  from  the  shore  to  a  swimmer 
in  great  peril.  1  knew  that  1  had  stepped  back 
from  my  easel  and  stood  gazing  at  my  canvas  with 
eyes  big  with  horror  and  amazement.  I  was  trans- 
fixed by  what  I  saw — the  smooth,  clear-cut,  pallid 
face  of  a  man  about  whose  black  hair  was  bound 
a  narrow  band  intertwined  with  the  gleaming  coils 
of  an  asp.  In  his  dark  passionate  eyes  and  round 
his  thin  proud  lips  played  a  mocking  smile,  a  smile 
that  suggested  vengeance  satisfied;  cold,  diabolical, 
terrifying. 

Impulsively  I  pulled  the  curtain  across  the  can- 
vas, shutting  out  from  sight  the  abhorrent  evil 
thing  that  had  destroyed  my  handiwork  at  the  very 
moment  of  achievement. 

"It's  nothing.  Miss  Manderson"  I  faltered,  ap- 
proaching the  dais  unsteadily.  "A  sudden  dizzi- 
ness, that's  all.  The  light — I — if — if  you  don't 
mind,  we'll  do  no  more  work  to-day." 

She  had  stepped  down  from  her  chair  and  stood 
searching  my  face  with  sympathetic,  questioning 
eyes. 

"I'm  to  blame"  she  murmured,  self-reproach- 
fully.  "Day  after  day  I've  kept  you  at  your  task 
in  my  impatient  egotism,  and  now " 

Her  words,  unjust  though  they  were  to  her,  were 
sweet  to  me — too  sweet — and  with  a  mighty  effort 
of  the  will  I  shut  my  ears  to  them. 

"You'll  go  now,  won't  you?"  I  suggested,  almost 
rudely.  "If  I  need  you  again — and  the  chances  are 
I  sha'n't — I'll  send  for  you." 

"And  my  portrait?"  she  asked  after  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  I  had  Icept  my  eyes  stubbornly  away  from 
hers.     "Am  I  to  see  it  before  I  go?" 

"Not  if  you  would  keep  your  vow.  Miss  Manderson. 


My — my  slight  touch  of  vertigo  leaves  the  picture 
still  unfinished." 

After  her  departure  I  closed  the  door  to  the 
painting-room,  and  lighting  a  cigar  stretched  myself 
at  full  length  upon  a  Turkish  divan  in  the  ante- 
chamber. To  me  thus  striving  to  calm  my  per- 
turbed nerves  came  Krenton,  breaking  in  upon  my 
privacy  with  scant  ceremony. 

"Did  it  do  the  trick?"  he  asked  abruptly,  a  sug- 
gestion of  surprise  in  his  sad  eyea  as  he  noted  my 
indolence  and  the  closed  door  of  my  studio.  "Has 
Pharaoh  saved  your  bacon,  old  man?" 

"Sit  down  and  smoke"  I  said  gruffly.  Then  from 
the  pocket  of  my  jacket  I  took  his  tube  of  mummy 
and  thrust  it  toward  him. 

"Take  it"  I  said.    "I'm  through  with  it." 

"You  seem  grateful"  muttered  Brenton  satiri- 
cally, as  he  scanned  my  averted  face  searchingly. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  fellow"  I 
remarked  apologetically.  "My  gratitude  to  you  is 
deep  and  lasting.  But  I  sha'n't  use  your  mummy  on 
my  portrait.  I've  touched  the  picture  for  the  last 
time." 

"You've  left  it  as  it  was  yesterday?"  he  queried, 
the  artist  in  him  shocked  at  my  attitude  toward  the 
matter. 

I  paused  a  moment  before  answering  his  question. 

"Yes"  I  replied,  after  a  time.  "It's  the  same  as 
yesterday,  and  I'll  never  change  it.  What  I  ought 
to  do  with  it  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the  police." 

"H'm"  mused  Brenton,  stroking  his  gray  beard. 
"I  don't  understand  you,  old  man.  The  police? 
W^hat  has  happened  to  you?  Yesterday,  if  I  recall 
your  words,  you  might  have  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  commit  murder — in  the  name  of  Art. 
To-day,  well,  to-day  you  talk  like  a  Philistine.  I 
have  it.     You're  in  love!" 

"Bah"  I  exclaimed  testily.  "Why  do  you  prattle 
nonsense — at  your  age,  Brenton?  Matrimony — how 
many  times  have  I  heard  you  say  it? — is  not  for 
the  painter." 

"No,  matrimony  is  not  for  the  painter"  repeated 
my  friend  with  strong  emphasis.  "But — my  tube 
of  mummy  is." 

I  sat  erect  upon  the  divan  and  faced  my  tormentor 
into  whose  melancholy  eyes  had  come  the  gleam  of 
a  tantalizing  smile  that  gave  the  final  fillip  to  my 
waning  self-control. 

"Look  here,  Brenton"  I  cried  hotly,  "you  may  or 
may  not  comprehend  me,  but  what  I  say  is — damn 
your  tube  of  mummy!" 

Edward  S.  van  Zile 


REFLECTIONS   OF    A   MURAL    PAINTER 


By  W'.  B.  van  Ingen 


AS  the  shadows  of  life  were  lengthening  across 
his  pathway,   an  artist  signed  a  canvas   in 
"  these  words :  "Painted  with  his  own  hands  at 
the  age  of  seventy.     By  John  La  Farge." 

It  was  a  picture  made  for  the  walls  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  beautiful  State  capitol  at  St.  Paul, 
of  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  In  the  distance  the  aged  leader  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  kneels  with  a  humility  that  bespeaks  the 
consciousness  of  being  unworthy  of  receiving  the 


miraculous  gift  of  God.  The  scene  is  on  a  mountain 
top;  great  clouds  of  smoke  and  fire  suggest  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature;  but  there  is  in  the  immediate 
surrounding  of  Moses  a  calm  that  seems  to  tell  of 
the  repose  of  Law  and  Justice.  There  are  two  other 
figures;  they  are  in  the  foreground.  One  shrinks 
from  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  the  other 
indicates  that  there  are  some  approaching  who  need 
to  be  warned  that  this  is  sacred  ground. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  evidence  the  "Mass  of 
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Bolsena"  by  Raphael  was  in  La  Farge's  mind  as  he 
conceived  the  never-to-be-forgotten  figure  of  Moses. 
The  miracle  of  the  Mass,  the  great  humility  of  the 
servant  of  God  as  he  receives  the  bread  and  wine 
which  are  flesh  and  blood  are  reproduced  psycho- 
logically in  the  picture  of  the  miracle  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  great  volcano  of 
Mauna  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  furnished  La 
Farge  with  suggestion  for  the  wondrous  scene  in 
which  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  transferred  to 
man. 

One  might  say  that  La  Farge  had  had  a  glimpse 
into  the  land  of  perfect  law,  into  the  mysteries  be- 
yond the  tomb — that  he  was  painting  an  epitome  of 
his  emotions  as  he  realized  the  majesty  of  law  in  a 
world  of  apparent  confusion.  And  perhaps  the  most 
wondrous  part  of  the  mental  conception  which  has 
been  thus  so  solemnly  portrayed  is  the  scene  itself, 
not  merely  the  personages  that  are  but  part  of  it. 
This  conception  of  a  picture  as  a  scene  in  nature, 
rather  than  a  group  of  figures  against  a  landscape 
background,  brings  to  mind  some  clarifying  words  of 
a  very  wise  Japanese  critic.  Sei-Ichi  Taki  says: 
"What  our  art  aims  at  in  reproducing  a  scene  of 
nature  is,  to  evoke  a  recognition  of  the  association 
ideas  which  arise  in  our  hearts  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  scene." 

My  eyes  have  never  beheld  Mauna  Loa,  but  I  have 
stood  with  one  foot  down  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
while  shielding  my  head  from  the  masses  of  falling 
lava;  I  have  trod  ground  from  which  were  every- 
where issuing  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  and  again 
and  again  have  I  felt  the  tremblings  of  the  earth- 
quake. I  have  stood  on  the  great  "Seven  Province 
Pass"  in  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  have  seen 
the  surrounding  clouds  conceal  but  to  reveal  the 
wonders  that  lay  at  my  feet.  I  have  stood  thus  in 
the  presence  of  details  of  just  such  a  scene  as  La 
Farge  has  evoked,  and  the  associative  ideas  which 
have  arisen  there  in  my  heart  he  has  awakened 
as  by  the  power  of  magic. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  criticism,  read  years  ago, 
of  Dante's  divine  creation  "The  Inferno."  We  are 
told  that,  with  all  its  surpassing  wealth  of  imagina- 
tion, each  detail  of  the  setting  may  be  found  in 
some  specific  landscape  of  Italy.  Dante  saw,  his 
mind  grasped  its  significance;  he  correlated  that 
which  we  pass  as  blind ;  and  from  the  retort  of  his 
mind  there  issued,  as  though  set  free  by  the  fire 
of  his  emotion,  the  conceptions  that  evoke  our 
admiration. 

But,  returning  to  our  Japanese  critic,  he  says 
that  "Nature  as  it  is  perceived  by  us  invariably  pre- 
sents itself,  not  in  any  single  individual  object  but 
in  the  aggregation  and  continuity  of  many  different 
objects."  Yet  in  our  overwhelming  ignorance  we 
of  the  Western  world  art  apt  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  it  is  we  who  are  lovers  of  nature,  and  that  the 
Oriental  but  conventionalizes  what  he  sees.  It  may 
be  to  our  advantage,  then,  if  for  a  moment  we  reflect 
on  the  words  of  a  keen  mind,  superbly  equipped  to 
compare  the  Eastern  way  of  seeing  with  the  West- 
ern.    Lafcadio  Hearn  says : 

"We  do  not  see  Nature  as  the  Oriental  sees  it 
and  as  his  art  proves  he  sees  it.  We  see  it  less  realis- 
tically; we  know  it  less  intimately,  because,  save 
through  the  lenses  of  the  specialist,  we  contemplate 
it  anthropomorphically." 


A  formidable  word,  this  "anthropomorphically," 
but  one  whose  dimensions  need  not  bewilder  us 
since  it  means  merely  "turned  into  the  form  of 
man."  Man  has  become  to  us  the  measure  of  all 
things  and  Nature  merely  a  background  against 
which  we  see  him.  But  "the  lenses  of  the  specialist" 
have  clearly  shown  us  that  this  view  is  distorted, 
that  man  is  but  a  part  of  the  profound  scheme  of 
things  we  call  Nature.  Summing  up  then,  Hearn 
continues:  "Thus  out  of  simple  human  passion, 
through  influences  and  transformations  innumer- 
able, we  have  evolved  a  cosmic  emotion,  a  feminine 
pantheism." 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  as  artists  we  try  to 
distort  the  eternal  feminine  into  poses  that  shall 
represent  all  the  associative  ideas  that  awaken  in 
our  hearts?  and  can  anything  be  further  from 
Nature?  See,  on  the  other  hand  the  marvelous 
perfection  of  the  Eastern  imagery  of  the  futil- 
ity of  struggling  against  the  forces  of  Nature — a 
wild  animal,  a  tiger,  a  lion  is  represented  strug- 
gling to  free  itself  from  the  waterfall  that  carries 
it  to  destruction.  Thus  on  his  observations  of 
Nature  the  contemplations  of  the  Oriental  are  made 
real. 

It  may  be  asked  whither  travel  these  reflections? 
It  is  to  the  lessons  of  Dante,  to  those  reechoed  by  La 
Farge,  to  those  we  may  learn  from  the  Far  East,  and 
above  all  to  the  limitless  possibilities  suggested  to 
us  by  the  country  in  which  we  live.  For  here  we 
may  study  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  here  we  may 
see,  as  it  were,  the  world  in  the  making.  Mountains 
that  tell  us  the  .story  of  the  flood,  since  they  show  us 
fossil  fishes  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea ;  layers 
of  stone  deposited  by  the  waters  in  the  dawn  of 
days;  forests  destroyed  by  rock  crumbled  into  earth, 
from  which  new  forests  have  grown  only  to  be  sub- 
merged in  newer  earth  from  which  other  forests 
aspire  to  high  heaven.  Trees,  whose  gigantic  size 
and  fabulous  age  take  us  back  to  times  before  which 
history  is  dumb.  A  Niagara  whose  rushing  waters 
have  for  thousands  of  years  been  cutting  their  way 
through  limestone  and  shale  and  in  whose  path  we 
may  read,  as  in  an  open  book,  the  way  of  the  Hand 
of  God.  Embowered  in  flowers,  we  may  wander  in 
a  valley  cut  from  solid  granite  by  delicate  snow- 
flakes  multiplied  into  the  resistless  force  of  a  glacier. 
We  may  explore  a  region  composed  of  "thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gorges,"  a  fagade  a  mile 
high,  built  of  seven  systems  of  rocks,  seven  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  earth ! 

There  is  no  beginning,  there  is  no  end  of  the 
wonders  that  Nature  shows  us  in  our  own  country. 

And  we  have  a  Geological  Department  at  Wash- 
ington that  issues  maps  and  descriptions,  that 
struggles  to  learn  and  explain  to  us  all  that  man 
knows  of  mother  earth.  We  have  a  government, 
forty-eight  of  them,  erecting  buildings  fabulous  in 
number  yet  never  sufficient  for  our  needs.  But  when 
as  artists  we  are  called  to  embellish  their  walls  we 
brush  aside  these  wonders  as  of  no  importance 
though  they  are  the  very  cause  of  our  might  and 
power,  and  turn  for  inspiration  to  the  language  used 
to  express  thought  when  allegory  was  a  living 
thought.  We  look  into  a  classical  dictionary,  learn 
the  attributes  of  this  goddess  or  that,  engage  a 
model,  hand  her  the  "properties"  and  proceed  to 
.<:how  our  ability  with  a  paint  brush.  Then  we 
complain  that  art  is  not  appreciated,  embosom  our 
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unctuous  conceit  and  lull  ourselves  with  the  mor- 
phine of  "educating  the  public." 

Are  we  not  asking  a  people  made  of  twentieth 
century  flesh  and  blood  to  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore academic  imitations  of  the  past?  Are  we  not 
convinced  that  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel- 
angelo were  artists  and  great  men,  we,  being  artists, 
are  great  men?  Are  we  not  engaged  in  the  futile 
effort  of  trying  to  make  the  clock  run  backward? 

Yet  Leonardo's  eyes  were  not  in  the  back  of  his 
head.  "You  will  tell  me"  he  says  "that  nature  and 
the  influence  of  the  stars  have  formed  these  shelly 
forms  in  the  mountains?  Then  show  me  a  place  in 
the  mountains  where  the  stars  at  the  present  day 
make  shelly  forms  of  different  ages  and  of  different 
species  in  the  same  place.  And  how  with  that  will 
you  explain  the  gravel  which  is  hardened  in  stages 
at  different  heights  in  the  mountains?" 

Nor  need  we  search  through  technical  tomes  to 
learn  of  our  wonders.  A  few  years  ago  a  simple 
lover  of  plants  was  led  gradually  higher  and  higher 
until  he  lived  on  the  mountain  tops,  until  the  glories 
of  the  glacier  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  grace 
of  the  gentian.  And  what  artist  but  must  stand 
uncovered  before  that  altogether  lovely  soul  we 
knew  as  John  Muir?  Who  can  read  of  his  en- 
chanted wanderings  in  our  national  parks  without 
seeing  festoons  of  majesty  and  loveliness  adorning 
the  facades  of  his  own  aspirations?  Listen  to  his 
words  on  the  "place  of  fountains  where  the  greatest 
of  American  rivers  take  their  rise" : 

The  wUdest  gevsers  in  the  world,  in  bright  triumphant 
bands,  are  dancing  and  singing  in  it,  amid  thousands  of 
boiling  springs,  beautiful  and  awful,  their  basins  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  colors  like  gigantic  flowers,  and  hot  paint  pots, 
mud  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  mush  and  broth  cauldrons 
whose  contents  are  of  even,-  color  and  consistency,  plash  and 
heave  and  roar  in  bewildering  abundance.  In  the  adjacent 
mountains,  beneath  the  living  trees  the  edges  of  petrified 
forests  are  exposed  to  view,  like  specimens  on  the  shelves 
of  a  museum,  standing  on  ledges  tier  above  tier  where  they 
grew,  solemnlv  silent  in  rigid  crvstalline  beautj-  after 
swaying  in  the  winds  thousands  of  centuries  ago,  opening 
marvellous  views  back  into  the  years  and  climates  and  life 
of  the  past. 

Then,  continuing  his  revelations,  his  evokings  of 
the  association  ideas  which  rise  in  our  hearts  in 
presence  of  such  a  scene: 

Thus  reviewing  the  eventful  past,  we  see  Xature  working 
with  enthusiasm  like  a  man,  blowing  her  volcanic  gorges  like 
a  blacksmith  blowing  his  smithy  fires,  shoving  glaciers  over 
the  landscape  like  a  carpenter  shoving  his  planes,  clearing, 
plowing,  harrowing,  irrigating,  planting  and  sowing  broad- 
cast like  a  fanner  and  gardener,  doing  rough  work  and  fine 
work,  planting  sequoias  and  pines,  rose  bushes  and  daisies; 
working  in  gems,  filling  every  crack  and  hollow  with  them; 
distilling  fine  essences;  painting  plants  and  shells,  clouds, 
moimtains,  all  the  earth  and  heavens,  like  an  artist — ever 
working  toward  beauty,  higher  and  higher.  'WTiere  may  the 
mind  find  more  stimulating,  quickening  pasturage?  A 
thousand  Yellowstone  wonders  are  calling.  Look  up  and 
down  and  round  about  you !  And  a  multitude  of  still,  small 
voices  may  be  heard  directing  you  to  look  through  all  this 
transient  shifting  show  of  things  called  "substantial"  into  the 
trulv  substantial,  .spiritual  world  whose  forms,  flesh  and 
wood,  rock  and  water,  air  and  sunshine,  only  veil  and  con- 
ceal, and  to  learn  that  here  is  heaven  and  the  dwelling  place 
of  the   angels. 

True  it  is  that  lands  other  than  ours  tell  the  story 
of  the  ages,  but  'tis  equally  true  that  lessons  en- 
forced by  illustration  from  one's  own  land  take  on 
a  meaning  far  more  telling.     Who  can  gainsay  the 


force  of  familiarity?  And  O,  we  have  such  need 
of  learning!  In  the  clash  of  faiths,  the  destruc- 
tions of  dogma,  we  must  needs  find  some  north  star 
on  which  we  may  focus  our  mental  sights.  Some- 
thing fi.xed,  some  permanency  that  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being  even  as  we.  And  some  language 
that  will  express  it  clearly!  Size,  we  know,  is  an 
element  of  grandeur.  The  canvas  that  is  small 
carries  with  it  an  unescapable  implication  that  the 
scene  it  represents  is  small,  whereas  the  wall  space 
that  is  noble,  like  the  sonority  of  the  voice  of  the 
orator  or  the  rhythmic  roll  of  verse,  prepares  our 
minds  to  receive  the  profound  teachings  of  Nature's 
handiwork. 

An  artist  can  express  himself  only  through  the 
medium  of  his  environment,  namely,  the  natural 
scenery  of  his  own  land. 

Where  can  these  great  spaces  be  found  save  in  our 
public  buildings?  Where  else  can  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  grandeur  of  size?  Where  else  can  the 
story  of  our  limitless  wealth  of  nature  be  so  brought 
home  to  us  as  in  those  monuments  erected  by  us, 
for  us?  The  phraseology  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
theological,  to-day  it  is  scientific;  but  has  man 
changed?  Is  the  thing  behind  the  phrase  aught 
but  that  it  always  was,  that  it  always  will  be?  We 
know  that  in  times  past  men  thought  the  wonders 
of  the  earth  were  the  results  of  cataclysms;  to-day 
we  believe  that  time  with  infinite  slowness  supplies 
the  force  we  thought  had  been  momentous.  But  has 
the  thing  itself  changed  because  our  explanations 
of  it  have  changed? 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  man 
whose  name  is  as  enduring  as  are  the  very  rocks 
whose  language  he  knew  so  well:  "To  assume  that 
the  evidence  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  so  vast  a 
scheme  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical  in- 
quiries or  even  our  speculations,  appears  to  be  in- 
consistent with  a  just  estimate  of  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and  the 
attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being." 

No,  we  can  not  hope  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
universe,  but  we  can  pass  on  the  little  candle  lights 
that  have  guided  our  path,  we  can  picture  what  our 
eyes  have  seen  and  our  minds  conceived  in  language 
that  needs  no  help  from  the  weakness  we  call  alle- 
gory; we  can  use  a  language  that  appeals  to  the 
high  and  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated.  All  mankind  loves  a  picture  and 
surely  we  are  not  apart  from  all  mankind? 

There  is  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens;  we  carry  its  counterpart  in  our 
minds  and  its  walls  are  pictured  with  the  tale  of 
man's  endeavor  to  wrest  protection,  sustenance  and 
delight  from  Nature.  And  if  we  fear,  always  with 
eyes  turned  background,  that  modern  science  and 
art  are  in  eternal  conflict,  may  we  not  learn  a  lesson 
from  a  poet  whose  eyes  were  open  to  the  wonders 
of  to-day,  across  whose  vision  passed  no  obscuring 
clouds  of  yesterday;  who,  recognizing  the  value  of 
hexameter  to  the  Greeks,  threw  to  the  winds  its 
barbarities  in  English,  who  rhymed  in  measures 
that  he  who  runs  may  read?     .     .     . 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

W.  B.  van  Ingen 
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THE    ART   OF   JEAN    TllOU 


By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


LIVING  as  we  do  in  an  age  in  which  applied  art 
of  a  reasonably  high  order  is  a  common  matter, 
when  sculpture,  mural  decoration,  ornamen- 
tal metal  work  and  other  forms  of  decoration  of 
considerable  merit  are  to  be  seen  in  every  public 
building  of  importance,  and  well-designed  furniture 
and  decorations  are  available  for  every  home,  we 
are  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  things 
are  but  the  heritage  of  a  bygone  age,  when  master 
craftsmen,  with  meagre  traditions  and  education 
and  with  more  primitive  tools  than  ours,  created 
works  of  art  and  originated  types  of  design  which 
we  so  blithely  borrow.  For  this  is  after  all  a 
machine-made  age  in  w-hich  we  live,  and  objects 
of  art  are  so  easily  obtained  that  we  are  prone  to 
lose  our  reverence  for  the  sources  of  genius  from 
which  they  sprang.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  visualize 
the  painful  processes  by  which  a  Benvenuto  Cellini 
wrought  his  masterpieces. 
When  we  look  upon  the  won- 
derful wrought-iron  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century  we 
forget  that  all  these  elaborate 
gates  and  balconies  had  to  be 
wearily  forged  by  hand,  with 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  so  new 
a  thing  would  be  successful. 

It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
strange  that  the  name  of  Jean 
Tijou  has  long  remained  un- 
familiar to  most  of  us,  and 
that  we  have  failed  to  know 
or  appreciate  the  wonderful 
ironwork  which  he  designed 
in  England  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Ironwork  had  not  been  one 
of  England's  great  ai'ts.  It 
never  reached  a  high  point  of 
merit  until  the  period  of  re- 
vival beginning  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  II — the  Res- 
toration. The  vogue  for  it, 
however,  increased  during  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and    continued    through    the 

Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  periods.  It  was 
largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  art  of  Louis  XIV. 
Following  the  lead  of  Hampton  Court,  every  impor- 
tant seat  and  mansion  in  England  was  adorned  with 
magnificent  forecourt  and  garden  gates,  screens  and 
balustrades  of  hand-wrought  iron,  often  painted 
blue  or  green  and  gilded.  An  unfettered  expression 
of  craftsmanship  marked  the  period.  It  resulted, 
naturally,  in  a  remarkable  development  in  the  art 
and  skill  of  designers  and  smiths  of  whose  person- 
alities we  know  extraordinarily  little.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I  the  art  of  gardening  and  land- 
scape architecture  received  attention  which  had 
hitherto  been  largely  lacking  in  England,  in  spite 
of  the  early  interest  of  Elizabeth's  time.  During 
the  period  of  the  Re.storation  there  was  a  further 
revival  of  interest  in  gardening,  with  a  demand 
for  ornamental  gates  and  fences  and  a  consequent 
impulse  given  to  the  ironworker's  craft. 


Daniel  Marot  had  designed  the  garden  gates  at 
the  Chateau  des  Maisons  near  Paris,  and  his  de- 
signs were  published  in  1658.  English  designers 
followed  his  lead.  Charles  II  caused  gardens  to 
be  laid  out  at  St.  James's,  at  Greenwich  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  many  private  gardens  followed.  In 
1670  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  called  upon  to 
repair  the  fences  and  make  new  gates  for  the  royal 
parks,  but  his  work  in  this  field  was  of  only  mod- 
erate merit.  However,  as  the  demand  for  more 
elaborate  work  continued,  taste  improved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  neither  Inigo  Jones  nor  Wren  had 
made  use  of  much  ironwork  prior  to  Tijou's  time. 
Apparently  they  did  not  foster  the  taste  for  it. 
What  little  work  Wren  did  was  very  simple.  The 
grilles  for  the  cloisters  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, built  by  Wren  in  1678,  were  his  most  note- 
worthy designs.     They  were  executed  by  one  Par- 
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tridge,  who  is  known  merely  as  a  London  smith. 
But  fine  work  had  been  done  in  France  for  Louis 
XIV  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  a  number  of  churches, 
and  the  desire  in  England  for  decorative  work  in 
the  French  manner  became  too  strong  to  be  resist- 
ed. Then  came  Jean  Tijou,  a  Frenchman,  to  add 
a  new  expression  to  the  rapidly  developing  art 
instinct  of  England.  Most  of  the  masters  of  ap- 
plied art  in  England  were  native  born,  but  two 
of  them,  Marot  and  Tijou.  were  Frenchmen  who 
did  their  work  under  foreign  auspices.  Of  Tijou 
we  know  amazingly  little,  considering  his  promi- 
nence at  court.  For  some  unknown  reason  Sir  John 
Evelyn  the  diarist,  who  had  not  a  little  to  say  about 
Grinling  Gibbons,  does  not  mention  Tijou.  For 
the  few  data  that  have  been  gathered  we  are  in- 
debted largely  to  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  Tijou's 
chief  and  almost  his  only  biographer.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  or  place  of  Tijou's  birth,  save  that 
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it  was  in  France,  his  residence  in  England,  nor 
the  date  of  his  death  or  his  place  of  burial.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  previous  work  in  France  or 
Holland,  nor  of  the  sources  of  his  training.  Noth- 
ing has  been  recorded  regarding  his  family  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  married 
to  a  successful  French  artist  in  England,  Louis 
Laguerre,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields.  It  has  been  stated  that  Tijou,  like  Marot, 
was  probably  a  French  Protestant  refugee  to  the 
Netherlands,  who  came  to  England  in  the  train 
of  William  of  Orange;  but  Mr.  Gardner  is  inclined 
to  doubt  this.  Laguerre  was  a  Catholic  who  had 
been  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  both  men  came  from  French  Catholic 
families  of  the  better  class.  Tijou  may  merely 
have  migrated  to  England  in  search  of  broader 
opportunities.  In  any  event,  he  was  no  novice 
when  he  reached  London.  This  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  by  whom 
Wren  was  retained  in  the  office  of  surveyor.  Al- 
most immediately  we  find  Tijou  at  work  on  some 
of  Wren's  buildings. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Tijou  made  his  home  some- 
where in  Soho,  but  he  must  have  lived  much  of  the 
time  at  Hampton  Court.  Part  of  the  work  for  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  executed  at  Hampton  Court 
and  brought  to  London  by  water,  though  by  1699 
the  forging  was  evidently  done  at  Piccadilly. 

William  of  Orange  ascended  the  English  throne 
in  1689,  and  he  and  Queen  Mary  were  Tijou's  life- 
long patrons.  Under  their  patronage  he  became 
England's  greatest  designer  of  richly  wrought  iron. 
As  has  been  stated,  nothing  is  known  of  Tijou's 
death.     He  seems  to  have  disappeared   from   En- 


gland about  1712.  The  last  documentary  evidence 
of  his  existence  in  the  St.  Paul's  records  is  dated 
1711.  He  is  thought  to  have  returned  to  France; 
but  his  name  appears  nowhere  among  the  French 
designers  or  ironworkers  and  no  trace  or  death, 
burial  or  will  has  been  found.  Such  are  the  meagre 
details  of  the  life  of  one  who  left  a  lasting  impress 
on  the  art  life  of  England. 

Tijou  himself  was  not  a  smith,  but  a  designer 
and  contractor  for  ironwork.  The  ironwork  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  with  few  exceptions  is  the 
most  famous  in  the  world,  and  the  best  of  it  was 
designed  by  and  executed  for  Tijou  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Soon  after  the 
coming  of  William  III  Wren  began  his  additions 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  within  a  year  Tijou  ren- 
dered a  bill  for  six  iron  vanes  "finely  wrought  in 
Leaves  and  Scroll  worke"  amounting  to  £80,  and 
also  for  an  iron  balcony  for  the  Water  Gallery, 
which  was  taken  down  in  1701.  In  1690  he  ren- 
dered his  second  bill  of  £755  7s.  for  gates,  pillars 
and  panels  for  a  screen  encircling  the  Fountain 
Garden  at  Hampton  Court.  Tijou  was,  indeed,  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  exquisitely  wrought  iron 
gates  and  fences  surrounding  the  private  gardens 
of  Hampton  Court.  In  1698  the  Fountain  Garden 
was  redesigned  and  enlarged  by  Daniel  Marot,  and 
in  1699  this  work  was  pushed.  Tijou  took  the 
contract  for  a  large  amount  of  metal  work;  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  later  bills  were 
never  paid. 

The  screen  around  the  Fountain  Garden  was  one 
of  Tijou's  most  noteworthy  achievements.  It 
eclipsed  everything  that  had  previously  been  done 
in  this  line  in  England.     Nothing  so  extensive  had 
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been  done  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  nothing  in 
wrought-iron  so  rich  and  florid  has  been  produced 
for  any  garden  since.  The  screen  or  fence  was 
ten  feet  high  and  included  twelve  strikingly  bold, 
richly  designed  panels,  all  different  in  details  but 
harmonious  in  general  effect,  separated  by  stately 
pilasters  surmounted  by  royal  crowns  and  but- 
tressed by  scroll-work  supports.  In  the  center  of 
each  panel  was  displayed  a  square,  built  about  a  rose, 
thistle,  garter  or  some  badge,  emblem  or  cipher 
of  the  British  royalty  or  nobility,  supported  by 
elaborate  acanthus  and  scroll-work  designs,  intri- 
cate but  perfectly  balanced  and  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged. The  acanthus  designs  and  arabesques  were 
in  the  most  florid  taste  of  Louis  XIV,  but  the 
pilasters  were  dignified  and  English  in  spirit,  ex- 
pressing, perhaps,  Wren's  influence. 

Other  examples  of  Tijou's  richest  work  were  the 
three  fine  gates  in  the  east  or  garden  front  of  the 
palace,  a  pair  of  magnificent  gates  and  wickets 
which  separated  the  Long  Walk  from  the  Home 
Park,  and  a  pair  of  gates,  made  in  1694-6,  which 
still  close  the  arched  entrance  to  the  Queen's  side 
of  the  palace.  The  famous  Lion  Gates  of  Hampton 
Court  are  of  the  later  period  of  George  I  and  are 
inferior  copies  of  Tijou's  gates  at  the  Long  Walk. 
A  plainer  railing  nearly  500  yards  long,  separating 
the  gardens  and  the  Park,  was  set  up  by  Tijou  in 
1700.  The  picturesque  railing  of  the  garden  ter- 
race, with  its  simple  but  finely  proportioned  pilas- 
ters and  panels,  the  balustrade  with  ovals  at  the 
head  of  the  water  features  of  the  Park  and  the  rail- 
ing of  the  orangery — all  were  in  Tijou's  style  and 
probably  designed  by  him.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  variously  designed  stair-rails  in  the  palace 
which  ornamented  the  back  stairs  to  the  royal 
apartments,  now  used  as  private  apartments.  They 
were  built  about  1696.  The  King's  staircase,  paint- 
ed by  Verrio,  and  with  a  balustrade  by  Tijou,  was 
completed  in  1699. 

The  Hampton  Court  gardens  were  remodelled 
by  George  III  and  much  of  the  ironwork  was  scat- 
tered. Some  of  it,  foi-tunately,  found  its  way  to 
South  Kensington  and  other  museums,  and  some  of 
it  has  since  been  restored.  The  ironwork  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  used  to  be  attributed  to  Huntington  Shaw 
of  Nottingham;  but  that  injustice  has  been  recti- 
fied, though  Shaw  has  a  monument  to  his  memory 
and  Tijou  has  none.  Probably  Shaw  was  associat- 
ed with  Wren  and  Tijou  as  an  executing  smith  on 
the  work  at  Hampton  Court,  St.  Paul's,  and  else- 
where. 

Tijou  designed  iron  gates  for  a  number  of  pri- 
vate mansions  in  and  about  London  and  also  for 
country  estates,  notably  Carshalton  in  Surrey; 
Burleigh  House  near  Stamford;  Wimpole,  the  Earl 
of  Radnor's  seat  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Burley-on- 
the-Hill  in  Rutlandshire.  The  pair  of  gates  at 
Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  designed  by  Tijou,  may  have 
been  brought  thither  from  Hampton  Court.  The 
gates  of  the  chapel  at  Bridewell,  of  the  Clarendon 
Printing  House  and  others  have  been  attributed 
to  him.  About  1694  he  designed  a  stair  balustrade 
and  balconies  for  Chatsworth,  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  At  Drayton  House  in  Northampton- 
shire there  is  a  quantity  of  fine  ironwork  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Tijou,  though 
its  authenticity  is  not  certain.  It  was  made  to  the 
order  of  the  Baroness  Mordaunt,  later  Duchess  of 


Norfolk,  who  married  Sir  John  Germain  and  set 
up  an  elaborate  establishment  in  1700. 

Next  to  Hampton  Court,  Tijou's  most  important 
work  was  done  at  St.  Paul's.  He  was  employed  here 
for  twenty  years  and  he  never  worked  to  better 
purpose.  For  sheer  beauty  some  of  the  ironwork  at 
St.  Paul's  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  discussing 
this  work  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tijou  was 
not  a  practical  smith,  but  a  designer.  It  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  wielded  the  hammer.  But  he 
was  also  a  contractor  or  directing  master  with 
skilled  artisans  working  under  him.  Wren  had 
charge  of  the  work  of  St.  Paul's  and  doubtless  he 
was  Tijou's  superior,  with  power  to  approve  or 
reject  any  of  Tijou's  work.  For  some  reason,  how- 
ever, perhaps  connected  with  court  influence,  Wren 
appears  to  have  disturbed  Tijou  very  little,  so  that 
one  gains  the  impression  that  he  worked  almost 
independently.  Nevertheless  it  is  noticeable  that 
Tijou's  work  at  St.  Paul's  was  more  restrained  than 
at  Hampton  Court,  indicating  that  Wren  found 
some  way  in  which  to  make  his  influence  felt.  The 
progress  of  Tijou's  work  at  St.  Paul's  can  be  traced 
in  the  official  accounts  in  which  he  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "John  Tijoue,  smith."  The  first  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  these  documents  appeared  in 
1691.  In  that  year  and  in  1692  he  executed  some 
windows.  These  were  not  particularly  ornamental. 
By  1696  he  had  done  considerable  fine  work  in  the 
choir,  including  an  iron  screen  under  the  organ 
case,  now  incorporated  in  the  sanctuary  screen. 
In  1699  he  was  paid  £160  for  a  pair  of  gates  with 
wickets  at  the  west  side  of  the  south  portico,  which 


Designed   bv    Tijou   and   possil)lv   broiiglit   from    Hampton 
Court 
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Fig.  i — Entrance  Gate  to  Buhleigh  House  Near  Stamford.  England 


BT    JEAX    TIJ0T7 

are  still  in  existence;  and  £265  for  a  range  of 
desks  for  the  choristers,  which  have  since  been 
destroyed.  Particularly  remarkable  for  their  fine 
workmanship  and  graceful  artistry  were  the  gates 
at  the  ends  of  the  choir  isles  and  the  altar  rails, 
for  which  we  find  him  credited  with  £540  and  £260 
respectively  in  1705.  Critics  have  pronounced  this 
the  finest  ironwork,  all  things  considered,  in  En- 
gland. In  1706  he  completed  the  ironwork  of  the 
round  staircase  in  the  southwest  tower  and  various 
other  work  in  and  about  the  cathedral.  The  entries 
for  his  work  continue  up  to  1711. 

Tijou  had  numerous  apprentices  and  helpers,  and 
indeed  founded  a  sort  of  school  of  ironwork  design. 
Robert  Bakewell  of  Derby,  Roberts  Brothers,  Wil- 
liam Edney  of  Bristol  and  other  disciples  of  Tijou 
outside  of  London  continued  his  style  of  work  till 
after  1720.  Among  the  smiths  in  London  who 
worked  on  St.  Paul's  and  who  were  undoubtedly 
men  of  rare  skill  were  Partridge,  Thomas  Robin- 
son, Thomas  Coalburn,  Warren  and  George  Buncker. 
Robinson  is  known  to  have  done  some  especially 
fine  work,  but  on  the  whole  we  know  verv   little 


about  these  men.  Like 
.Marot  and  other  archi- 
tects and  designers  of 
the  period  Tijou  pre- 
pared and  published  for 
sale  a  book  of  designs. 
It  is  entitled  "A  New 
Hooke  of  Drawings  In- 
vented and  Desined  by 
John  Tijou,"  and  it  was 
published  in  London  in 
1693.  It  contained 
twenty  plates,  including 
designs  of  work  planned 
for  Hampton  Court, 
Trinity  College  Library, 
Burleigh,  Chatsworth 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
these  designs  were  modi- 
fied more  or  less  before 
tieing  executed,  and 
there  were  other  designs 
in  the  book  which  proba- 
bly were  never  executed. 
In  fact  some  of  them  do 
not  appear  to  be  prac- 
ticable. The  designs  are 
decidedly  French  in  feel- 
ing, with  the  spirit  of 
Louis  XIV  predominant. 
Marot's  influence  is  evi- 
dent. Tijou  was  natu- 
rally in  sympathy  with 
Marot's  artistic  creeds, 
and  the  latter  was  prac- 
tically an  arbiter  of 
taste  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  At 
some  time  between  1686 
and  1689  Marot  had  pub- 
lished in  Holland  a  book 
containing  six  plates  of 
ironwork  designs,  and 
Tijou's  appear  to  have 
been  based  on  these. 
Marot,  however,  only 
to  a  style  which  Tijou  developed 
Tijou's  book  is  now  rare  and  very 


gave  direction 
much  farther, 
valuable. 

Tijou's  designs  are  beautiful  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail.  They  are  well  balanced,  sjTnmetrical  in 
every  part,  sectionally  harmonious,  minutely  stud- 
ied. They  cover  broad  expanses  with  remarkable 
consistency;  and  weak  spots  are  avoided.  In  tech- 
nique and  plan  they  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
modern  decorative  designers.  Tijou's  style,  like 
that  of  Daniel  Marot  and  Grinling  Gibbons,  was 
Italian  by  derivation,  filtered  through  Spanish, 
French,  Flemish  and  Dutch  media.  It  showed  the 
same  tendency  as  they  do  toward  the  elaborate  and 
florid,  with  a  wealth  of  acanthus  leaves,  scroll  work, 
draperies,  rosettes,  masks,  eagles'  and  cocks'  heads, 
heraldic  emblems,  figure  work,  etc.  Like  Gib- 
bons he  loved  a  lace-like  pattern  as  well  as  a  bold 
sweep  of  curve.  He  followed  Marot  in  the  use  of 
monograms  and  ciphers  of  delicately  interlaced 
openwork  in  place  of  heavy,  solid  shields.  If  Tijou 
lacked  anything  it  was  that  sense  of  proportion 
and  fitness,   of  restraint  and   classic  feeling,  that 
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guided  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  steadying  influence  of  Wren,  the  exuberance  of 
Marot,  Gibbons  and  Tijou  might  have  swept  En- 
gland into  such  artistic  extravagance  and  absurdi- 
ties as  marred  the  French  style  of  Louis  XV. 
However,  Tijou's  later  designs  showed  more  re- 
straint, perhaps  due  to  Wren's  constant  editing  at 
St.  Paul's,  though  he  was  never  held  back  by  the 
practical  limitations  of  smithcraft.  Though  some 
of  his  designs  were  impossible  of  execution,  in  the 
main  he  forced  the  smiths  to  rise  to  meet  his 
requirements. 


in  his  memoirs  or  elsewhere,  while  he  was  not  at 
all  niggardly  in  his  praise  of  Gibbons.  Evelyn 
and  other  writers  of  the  period  frequently  mention 
Gibbons  and  others;  they  pass  over  Tijou's  name 
in  silence.  Tijou  retained  the  favor  of  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  George  I,  and  he  ob- 
tained plenty  of  private  commissions  for  work. 
Apparently  he  was  no  social  outlaw.  The  matter 
is  inexplicable,  but  the  fact  remains  that  history 
has  slighted  him,  and  it  is  high  time  to  make 
amends.  For  Tijou  stands  at  the  head  of  his  craft 
among  the  creators  of  English  styles.     His  designs 


-Design   by  Jean   Tijou  for   One   of  the   Twelve   Panels  in   the   Screen 
OF   THE    Fountain    Garden    at    Hampton    Court 


It  is  strange  how  little  fame  has  been  accorded 
Tijou  and  his  work.  It  was  Shaw  and  not  Tijou 
whose  statue  was  selected  to  represent  English 
-smithcraft  on  the  fagade  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  in  other  ways  he  has  suffered  in- 
justice due  to  errors.  But  that  hardly  explains 
why  Tijou's  name  should  not  be  as  well  known  as 
that  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  his  contemporary  and 
fellow  worker  under  Wren,  with  whom  he  may  be 
favorably  compared  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Bardner 
appears  inclined  to  attribute  the  fact  to  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  on  the  part  of  Tijou's  contemporaries 
to  ignore  him.     Wren  never  mentioned  Tijou  once 


for  balustrades,  balconies,  screens,  gates,  stair- 
cases, railings,  panels  and  smaller  objects  are  con- 
ceded to  be  the  finest  examples  of  decorative  iron- 
work in  England.  He  exerted  an  immense  and 
immediate  effect  on  the  craft,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  influence  extended  to  other 
fields  as  well.  Undoubtedly  he  shared  with  Gib- 
bons an  opportunity  such  as  is  given  to  few  men, 
but  he  made  the  most  of  it.  A  clever  draughtsman, 
a  consummate  artist  in  a  difficult  medium,  with  an 
extraordinary  feeling  for  perfection  of  ornament, 
his  name  deserves  to  stand  among  those  of  the 
masters. 

Walter  A.  Dyer 
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THE    /ESTHETIC    IDEAL 

By  Fr.  Housskl-Dkspikrres 

Translated  from   the  French 


OOK    II     CHAPTER    II       Cnniin,,,-,! 


I  WOULD  like  just  here  to  specify — in  order 
to  condemn — that  strange  prejudice  emanating 
from  the  excessive  prudishness  of  Christianity 
that  it  is  shameful  or  ridiculous  to  care  for  the 
beauty  of  the  body!  A  false  conception  of  physical 
beauty  has  been  able  to  justify  the  persistence  of 
this  prejudice.  But  beauty  no  longer  exists  where 
force  and  healthiness  have  disappeared.  If  it  be 
needful  to  be  robust  to  realize  a  lofty  moral  or 
aesthetic  ambition,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  conceive  such  an  ambition,  that  the 
unity  of  aesthetic  feeling  shall  not  be  wounded  in 
our  sQuls  by  any  troublesome  vision.  Physical 
beauty  exists  on  one  condition :  ease  of  existence. 
Misery  is  as  fatal  to  beauty  as  to  health. 

"Man  and  woman"  says  Ruskin  "have  been  willed 
by  God  to  appear  perfectly  noble  and  beautiful  in 
the  eyes  of  one  and  the  other.  The  beginning  of 
art  consists  in  rendering  our  folk  beautiful." 

It  is  enough  to  invoke  here  the  interest  in  art; 
it  is  morality  itself  that  is  the  cause,  whensoever 
beauty  is  threatened.  So  it  comes  that  all  the 
problems  are  linked  together — the  moral  question 
and  the  social  question — and,  in  the  category  of 
human  interest  as  in  the  category  of  nature,  every- 
thing is  brought  back  to  unity. ^= 

The  education  of  girls  has  at  all  times  been  a 
delicate  matter,  and  doubtless  that  is  the  reason 
it  has  been  so  much  neglected.  For  ages  only 
one  thing  has  been  taught  to  women,  pudicity. 
Surely  that  is  a  thoroughly  feminine  and  respectable 
virtue;  but  a  teaching  so  limited  is  truly  one  pushed 
to  excess.  It  is  an  unjust  lowering  of  woman  to 
see  nothing  more  in  her  than  a  being  with  weak 
physique,  incapable  of  moral  feeling  or  of  scientific 
or  aesthetic  ideas.  But  is  it  much  wiser  to 
assimilate  woman  with  man  in  social  life,  as  if  one 
and  the  other  had  the  same  flesh,  the  same  organs, 
the  same  instincts,  the  same  needs,  the  same  soul? 
It  is  folly  to  say  that  woman  is  inferior  to  man; 
she  is  different  .  .  .  and  if  she  were  not 
humanity  would  not  exist.  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  painful  lack  of  sense  than  this  confusion  of 
the  sexes. 

Equality  of  situation  has  nothing  in  common 
with  identity  of  rights  and  similarity  of  functions. 
This  equality  of  situations  tends  to  be  realized  in 
modern  society;  the  obstacle  it  meets  is  the 
brutality  of  men,  and  the  betterment  of  morality 
alone  will  bring  it  to  an  end;  for  I  believe  that  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  sexes  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  aesthetic  life.^^ 


Note  42. — Physical  beauty  the  same  as  moral  beauty  is  a 
habit.  That  is  the  reason  which  gives  so  great  an  importance 
to  plastic  education. 

JVote  43. — In  a  society  where  individual  security  is  so 
seriously  guaranteed  the  "brutality  of  men  has  no  longer  more 
than  two  causes:  alcohol  with  the  coarseness  of  drunken- 
ness, and  commerce  with  prostitutes — whom  people  ovipht  to 
mourn  over  as  victims,  l)ut  whom  they  despise  as  guilty, 
forgetful  that  they  themselves  are  accomplices  and  partici- 
pants   in    their    degradation.     In    an    a'sthetic    society    the 


But  radical  feminism  is  an  unconscious  form  of 
universal  infanticide.  It  ends  with  a  cosmic  sui- 
cide. The  triumph  of  feminism  will  not  be  pro- 
longed beyond  a  generation ;  no  other  can  be  born 
from  that!  Woman  is  the  mother;  she  will  not 
escape  her  destiny;  and  nobility  demands  from 
her  that  she  accept  it.  But  there  exists  in  her 
another  power  beside  maternal  fecundity.  Those 
who  despise  women  are  very  bad  reasoners.  They 
do  not  understand  that  woman  "fashions  the  man." 
No  one  has  explained  that  with  greater  tenderness 
and  reason  than  Michelet.  "Man  and  woman  are 
two  incomplete  sexes,  relative  sexes,  being  merely 
two  parts  of  a  whole.  They  ought  to  love  one 
another,  respect  one  another.  She  is  relative.  She 
ought  to  respect  the  man  who  creates  everything 
for  her.  She  has  not  an  article  of  food,  not  a  hap- 
piness, not  an  object  of  wealth  that  does  not  come 
from  him.  .  .  .  He  is  relative.  He  ought  to 
adore  and  respect  woman  who  brings  forth  man, 
makes  man's  happiness,  who,  through  the  stimulus 
of  eternal  desire,  has  drawn  from  him,  age  after 
age,  those  jets  of  flame  which  people  call  the  arts, 
the  civilizations.  Every  evening  she  makes  him 
over  by  giving  him  in  turn  the  two  powers  of  life — 
by  appeasing  him,  harmony — by  illuminating  him, 
the  spark.  .  .  .  Thus  does  she  create  the  creator. 
Nothing  exists  grander  than  this." 

A  contemporary  [why  not  mention  M.  Peladan 
here?]  in  a  bizarre  and  profound  book  has  very 
well  described  the  inspirational  role  of  woman.  But 
he  forgets  a  little  too  much  of  her  maternal  duty  and 
what  he  glimpses  is  a  narrow  aristocracy.  I  would 
that  each  woman  were  a  fairy !  There  is  no  em- 
ployment in  life  so  obscure  where  man  does  not 
need  to  be  seconded  and  as  it  were  fecundated  by 
the  tenderness  and  finer  spirit  of  woman.  It  has 
often  been  said  and  nothing  is  truer:  woman's  hap- 
piness is  to  love  and  be  loved  and  that  likewise  is 
her  destiny.  For  her  to  be  beautiful  is  a  duty; 
to  charm  is  a  virtue,  and  this  virtue  implies  that 
same  honest  coquetry  which  only  goes  to  delight  the 
husband. 

Woman  is  the  stone  of  the  hearth — ^the  educator, 
inspirator  of  the  mind — the  smile,  the  ambition 
and  recompense  of  life — the  radiation  of  happi- 
ness upon  the  activities  of  man.  There,  then ! 
it  is  for  that  immense  and  sweet  part  that  educa- 
tion should  frame  her.  Thus  the  aesthetic  education 
of  woman  will  differ  in  some  points  from  the  manly 
education — in  very  few  points,  let  us  add,  for  it  is 
well  that  she  should  associate  herself  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  man — and  necessary  that  she 
should  understand  his  troubles  in  order  to  alleviate 
them.  The  same  duties,  the  same  virtues  belong 
to  the  two  sexes  and  in  an  equal  degree.     Thus 

cabarets  and  prostitution  will  have  vanished.  Then  the 
brutality  of  males  will  become  entirely  attenuated,  and 
woman,  being  no  longer  oppressed  because  of  the  absence 
of  ojipressors,  the  equality  of  the  sexes  will  be  realized,  even 
if  their  legal  rights  nay  differ  still,  in  the  same  degree  as 
their  fiinctinns  and   their  powers. 
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pudicity  in  woman  implies  an  equal  duty  of  respect 
in  man.  But  professional  instruction  will  be  re- 
placed for  the  young  girl  by  a  more  general  instruc- 
tion, of  such  a  kind  as  to  allow  her  with  a  little 
eflfort  to  interest  herself  in  the  labors  of  her  future 
husband.  Feminine  instruction  is  not  destined  to 
produce  creative  brains.  How  could  a  mother  be 
creative  in  art,  in  science,  in  politics?  Maternity 
is  her  vocation  and  happiness  her  work.  In  fine, 
woman  will  receive  a  more  complete  artistic  teach- 
ing, for,  if  she  does  not  possess  the  inventive  faculty 
of  man,  she  is  infinitely  his  superior  in  the  field  of 
imitation.  As  to  the  social  duties — concerning 
which  it  is  well  to  stop  just  here — ^woman  must 
not  ignore  them,  since  it  is  needful  that  she  should 
not  be  a  stranger  to  any  of  the  charges,  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  husband. 

Every  man  is  a  citizen,  he  has  his  civic  duties; 
so  there  is  a  national  education.  At  times  it  has 
been  thought  of  as  a  general,  equal,  common  and 
unique  education;  and  that  is  vshat  certain  minds 
still  dream  of.  But  the  complexity  of  modern  life 
does  not  accommodate  itself  to  a  common  and  uni- 
versal education.  In  many  respects  such  a  one 
would  prove  a  tyranny.  Equality  of  education,  even 
supposing  it  were  a  good  or  a  right  one,  could  not 
consist  of  uniformity  in  teaching. 

It  might  be  realized  reasonably  under  a  rule  by 
which  each  citizen,  assured  of  work  and  gaining 
his  livelihood  and  bread  for  his  children,  should 
have  received  in  addition  an  artistic  cultivation 
which  might  be  the  delight  of  his  leisure.  National 
and  common  education,  therefore,  should  not  over- 
step the  narrow  circle  of  the  necessities  of  social 
life  and  of  the  State. 

It  may  also  be  considered  fi-om  the  twofold  point 
of  view  of  the  duties  of  the  individual  toward  public 
affairs  and  of  his  relations  to  other  citizens.  These 
duties  and  these  relations  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  and  it  is  on  those  grounds  that 
the  individual  is  expected  to  observe  them. 

Education,  then,  will  teach  respect  for  the  law, 
and  in  history  there  is  no  lack  of  glorious  examples 
to  clothe  that  duty  with  the  aesthetic  garments 
which  will  render  it  clear  and  dear  at  once  to  young 
intellects.  It  will  give  it  that  foremost  place  in 
the  moral  system  which  is  its  own;  above  that 
obligation  it  will  elevate  the  practice  of  no  virtue. 
Finally,  it  will  .strive  to  cause  all  its  exactions  to  be 
understood  by  young  people  who  have  the  ambition 
to  be  magistrates,  or  by  the  future  holders  of 
authority  and  guardians  of  the  law. 

Moral  law  makes  patriotism  a  duty  and  another 
duty  the  patriotic  ideal  in  the  conscience  of  peoples. 
So  that  national  education  will  teach  the  love  of 
country  and  respect  for  nationalities  as  forming 
one  same  and  unique  notion.  As  to  what  embraces 
patriotic  duty,  that  the  child  conceives  quickly 
enough:  that  is  sacrifice  without  reservations;  and 
in  this  sacrifice  there  is  an  intense  beauty. 

Relations  between  citizens  allow  of  an  absolute 
respect  for  rights  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  person- 
ality and  perfect  loyalty  for  contracts.  The  basis 
of  it  is  reciprocity,  and  thus  it  is,  after  the  duty  to 
obey  the  law  and  patriotic  duty,  that  love  of  family 
and  fidelity  to  friends  are  a  formal  duty.  Here  we 
find  again  the  very  material  of  moral  education. 
Altruism,  feeling  for  community  are  virtues,  and 
the  educator  will  strive  to  render  them  ever  dearer 


to  his  inijiils.  But  he  can  not  present  these  forms 
of  the  social  relations  as  obligations,  for  fear  of 
overwhelming  the  moral  will  with  the  weight  of 
constraint,  and  thus  sterilizing  initiative  and 
activity. 

Shall  we  attach  to  moral  teaching  the  cultivation 
of  national  history,  the  study  of  traditions  in  art 
and  ideas,  all  that  constitutes  the  soul  and  person- 
ality of  that  country  which  we  adore  and  which 
ought  to  remain  dear  to  us?  To  speak  truly,  this 
new  teaching  links  itself  up  with  the  very  rule  of 
public  instruction.  But  does  teaching  at  any 
moment  whatever  cease  being  moral  and  senti- 
mental? If  it  ceased  to  be  so,  it  would  soon  be- 
come sterile. 

Now  for  some  explanation  of  instruction  properly 
so  called!  This  raises  a  grave  problem  of  method. 
Two  systems  are  in  presence:  general,  uniform 
teaching  and  professional  instruction. 

The  former,  let  us  note,  is  divided  or  specialized, 
to  begin  with,  into  three  branches :  primary,  second- 
ary and  superior  instruction.  This  one  is  entirely 
specialized  and  in  the  majority  of  the  higher  schools 
professional  direction  overcomes  scientific  disinter- 
estedness. Secondary  instruction  in  its  turn  has 
dismembered  itself;  then  the  primary  teaching  also. 
To  be  definite :  if  there  exists  among  us  only  a  small 
number  of  purely  professional  schools,  all  the  studies 
are  specialized  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  com- 
mon minimum  of  teaching. 

Generalization,  specialization — the  two  systems 
have  their  advantages  and  their  dangers. 

General  studies  certainly  form  the  best  minds. 
Those  are  general  ideas  which  constitute  that  philos- 
ophy of  the  sciences,  arts  and  social  life  without 
which  there  is  no  science,  because  no  science  exists 
except  through  its  cohesion  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  sciences — there  is  no  art  whatever,  since  every 
work  of  art  proceeds  from  an  idea — and  because 
between  the  different  expressions  of  art  there  exists 
an  intimate  solidarity  or  community  of  interest. 
And  there  is  no  political  direction,  for  in  order  to 
get  the  points  of  compass  in  the  ocean  of  human 
interests  it  is  necessary  to  have  embraced  first  of 
all  a  wide  horizon. 

Generalization  has  the  further  advantage  that  it 
prepares  whole  generations  for  the  highest  social 
functions:  magistrature,  art,  science,  industry; 
and  surely  an  enormous  mass  of  intelligence,  beck- 
oned upward  to  the  summits  of  intellectual  activity, 
IS  needed  in  order  that  a  Thiers,  a  Berthelot,  a 
Renan  may  arise! 

Finally,  common  instruction,  by  bringing  minds 
together,  causes  hearts  to  approach.  It  binds  to- 
gether and  perpetuates  an  intellectual  fraternity 
which  promotes  the  power  and  duration  of  the 
national  bond. 

But  uniformity  of  cultivation,  on  the  other  hand,  ■ 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  does  not  always  agree 
with  the  very  differing  minds  that  receive  it.  Many 
practical  intellects  remain  sterile  from  having  been 
unable  to  reach  the  heights  of  theoretical  studies. 
General  teaching  on  the  other  hand  embarrasses 
certain  careers  to  the  detriment  of  other  careers 
equally  useful.  In  a  word,  if  it  does  form  intellects, 
it  does  not  prepare  them  for  life. 

Has  not  the  young  man  who  did  not  direct  his 
own  instruction  some  ground,  on  leaving  the  schools, 
to  complain  of  his  responsible  guide  for  so  many 
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material  difficulties  in  the  way  of  jtaininK  his  liveli- 
hood and  founding  a  family?  Often  he  will  regret 
not  to  have  received  professional  teaching. 

Professional  instruction  has  the  merit  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  majority  of  careers  those  young  people 
who  have  undergone  something  better  than  an 
apprenticeship  and  adding  to  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  profession  those  essential  theoretical 
notions  which  their  elders  have  ignored. 

But  the  mistake  of  that  teaching  is  to  confine  in- 
tellects within  too  narrow  a  circle;  also  to  weaken 
that  communion  of  cultivated  minds  which  makes 
for  the  grandeur  of  our  country. 

Esthetic  philosophy  can  not  give  up  that  bigness 
of  instruction  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
conditions  of  a  pure  mentality.  On  the  contrary 
it  will  desire  the  generalization  of  the  wide  instruc- 
tion which  is  reserved  to-day  for  a  small  portion  of 
our  young  people.  But  that  teaching  should  be 
differently  distributed  and  the  generalization  of 
knowledge  should  be  obtained  by  another  method. 
The  transformation  of  social  habits  and  of  industry 
bring  with  them  incessant  modifications  in  a  practi- 
cal way  to  the  greater  number  of  careers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  man  who  is  fitted  for  a  single  profes- 
sion only,  when  he  enters  a  career,  makes  a  kind  of 
perpetual  vow  from  which  he  can  not  free  himself, 
if  his  aptitudes  or  his  tastes  become  changed. 

Professional  instruction  confined  to  a  single  pro- 
fession is  not  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to  teach 
every  man  several  professions,  and,  in  order  that 
his  being  should  be  developed  as  a  whole,  I  could 
wish  that  this  multiform  instruction  might  call 
forth  at  once  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
energies. 

Such  an  instruction  would  comprehend  very  many 
programs,  as  many  as  there  are  professions.  These 
programs  ought  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  and 
sufficiently  thorough.  Every  man,  citizen,  worker, 
peasant,  when  engaging  in  the  career  chosen  by 
him,  ought  to  possess  a  groundwork  of  cultivation 
large  enough  to  raise  him  without  trouble  to  lofty 
moral  conceptions,  to  the  supreme  ideal,  upon  which 
the  futui'e  of  societies  depends.  That  cultivation 
a  multiform  instruction  will  not  give  him. 

Thus  will  be  realized  that  union  of  minds  and  that 
generalization  of  notions  and  ideas,  without  which 
the  birth  of  superior  man  can  not  take  place — those 
men  who  are  benefactors,  those  liberators  of 
humanity ! 

Our  system  of  instruction  will  differ  in  other 
respects  from  that  system  which  exists.  It  will  be 
in  no  way  critical.  Reason  in  man  is  only  the 
resultant  of  experience  and  the  child  has  no  experi- 
ence. But  there  exist  in  the  child  twin  faculties, 
which  maturity  enfeebles:  imagination  and  memory. 
By  addressing  his  imagination  the  master  will 
develop  curiosity  in  the  child,  a  taste  for  work  that 
will  exert  on  him  a  moral  influence,  a  discreet  one 
and  by  so  much  more  profound.  By  enriching  the 
memory  of  the  child  the  master  will  assure  to  him 
that  measure  of  knowledge  which  the  bustle  of  the 
social  life  can  scarcely  allow  him  to  renew  or 
increase. 

Finally,  inspiring  himself  with  the  principle  of 
liberty  which  we  have  posited  as  the  foundation  of 
moral  education,  the  master  will  abstain  from  con- 
straining young  intellects  to  the  labor  of  forced 
tasks  whi?h  rebuff  them;  he  will  leave  to  his  pupils 


enough  independence  and  initiative  in  order  to  favor 
the  manifestation  of  aptitudes,  the  blossoming  of 
natural  vocation;  and  he  will  insensibly  direct  the 
children,  if  they  themselves  have  not  reiiuesled  it, 
toward  the  studies  for  which  their  faculties  may 
design  them ;  and  it  will  be  those  very  studies  to 
which  they  will  apply  themselves  with  the  greatest 
ardor  and  success. 

The  practical  organization  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  march  without 
some  difficulties.  But  it  is  much  more  easily  real- 
izable than  one  would  think,  because  it  counts  on 
the  aid  of  fathers  of  families.  These  can  give  their 
sons  technical  lessons  which  a  village  teacher  would 
be  incapable  of  procuring  for  them.  Nevertheless 
the  plan  of  this  organization  demands  developments 
and  precautions,  and  raises  objections  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  explain  to  the  reader  in  this  book. 
On  this  as  on  so  many  other  points  a  great  deal  of 
allowance  should  be  given  me. 

Instruction  of  young  girls  would  not  be  profes- 
sional, because  in  the  aesthetic  society  there  would 
be  no  longer  women  office-holders,  and  factories 
would  no  longer  open  their  doors  to  them.  Simple 
and  useful  domestic  industries  will  be  taught  them, 
along  with  the  most  general  elements  of  the  positive 
sciences;  but  their  intellectual  cultivation  would  be 
more  than  anything  else  literary  and  artistic,  since 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  "fairies." 

Artistic  teaching  is  the  complement  of  moral 
education.  Even  if  beauty  should  include  the  whole 
morality,  it  would  remain  necessary  to  mankind, 
because  man  can  not  live  without  pleasure  and  with- 
out joy,  and  since  for  him  beauty  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible well-spring  of  honorable  pleasures  and  pure 
delights.  Education,  therefore,  would  be  very  im- 
perfect, if  it  did  not  make  us  capable  of  enjoying 
beauty  under  a  great  number  of  its  aspects.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  should  make  artists  of  us  all,  and 
by  that  term  I  do  not  mean  creative  artists,  I  mean 
men  who  love  nature,  who  know  now  to  admire  the 
most  beautiful  works  in  the  chief  arts,  and  who, 
themselves,  possess  enough  of  the  ideas  for  a  pre- 
ferred art  to  be  able  to  ask  of  that  art  a  happy  occu- 
pation of  their  leisure  and  an  ornament  to  their  life. 

At  first  the  educator  will  make  it  his  business  to 
cause  the  pupil  to  love  the  beauty  of  nature,  which 
is  infinitely  beautiful  and  admirable.  All  dwellers  in 
towns  love  the  country  and  readily  fall  into  ecstasy 
before  a  verdant  landscape  or  a  sunset.  .  .  .  Peas- 
ants love  the  earth,  which  for  them  is  a  part  of  their 
flesh,  and  the  splendor  of  nature  does  not  always 
escape  them.  Nevertheless  they  abandon  their 
fields,  owing  to  the  murderous  activity  of  the  towns. 
Love  of  fresh  air  and  grand  horizons  ought  to  bring 
them  back  to  wholesome  nature.  It  is  especially  the 
peasants  who  need  to  be  taught  the  cult,  in  order  to 
make  them  admire  it  in  all  its  immensity  and  its 
littleness,  from  the  star  to  the  hawthorn  on  the 
hedge;  then  it  will  be  a  perpetual  joy  to  them.  Thus 
they  will  be  brought  to  understand  the  grandeur 
of  their  task;  that  will  cause  them  to  love  it  the 
more,  and  the  toilers,  conquered  once  more  by  the 
soil,  will  find  again  above  the  deserted  furrows  the 
joyous  song  which  their  lips  have  unlearned  so  long. 
For  every  one  Nature  is  the  grand  lesson,  the 
awaker  of  lofty  thoughts,  the  good  which  causes  the 
crop  of  dreams  to  germinate. 

Art  lives  through  nature,  but  it  serves  nature  in 
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its  turn  because  it  explains  nature,  and  causes  it  to 
be  felt  more  delicately.  Education  while  teaching 
the  elements  of  the  arts,  will  follow  nature  step  by 
step,  outside  of  which  there  is  no  healthy  art. 

Artistic  teaching  ought  to  propose  for  itself  a 
double  purpose:  favor  the  grouping  of  the  execu- 
tants— by  which  hearts  come  together  in  the  com- 
munity of  pleasure — and  develop  the  arts  which 
serve  to  embellish  the  house.  So  it  will  include  on 
the  one  hand  declamation,  song,  symphonic  music 
(why  not  the  execution  of  tragedies  and  comedies 
with  the  assistance  of  amateur  painters,  decorators 
and  costumers?)  on  the  other  hand  horticulture,  the 
making  of  furniture,  drawing,  concerning  which 
Ruskin  dared  to  say  "that  it  is  of  more  real  impor- 
tance for  the  human  race  than  the  art  of  writing," 
painting,  even  sculpture.  This  teaching  will  be 
eclectic  and  free  of  all  constraint.  What  makes  the 
joy  of  aesthetic  emotion  is  the  liberty  of  choosing  its 
object:  we  can  only  give  a  truly  artistic  cultivation 
by  allowing  sympathies  and  personal  preference  to 
manifest  themselves  freely.  Should  it  be  learned? 
or  ought  one  to  admit  only  works  that  are  very 
simple  and  accessible  to  all?  Tolstoy,  who,  after 
having  said  much  evil  of  art,  nevertheless  accords 
it  a  social  role,  desires  that  a  work  of  art  shall  make 
itself  humble,  intelligible  and  seductive  for  all  cate- 
gories of  intellect. 

By  that  method  there  will  be  no  art  left  on  earth 
to-morrow,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  work 
which  pleases  too  unequal  a  series  of  minds.  If  a 
Papuan  is  incapable  of  enjoying  a  lovely  statue 
which  is  my  delight,  it  is  certain  that  I  shall  experi- 
ence no  pleasure  of  an  aesthetic  sort  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  products  of  his  arts.  ^Esthetic  cul- 
ture presents  an  infinite  scale,  up  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mount  by  successive  degrees ;  that  will  be 
the  principle  of  artistic  instruction. 

The  practical  organization  of  a  popular  teaching 
in  the  fine  arts  is  not  so  complex  as  that  of  the 
manifold  professional  instruction  such  as  I  have 
described.  In  towns  there  will  be  no  lack  of  masters. 
In  villages  the  male  and  female  instructor  and  per- 
sons of  good  will  might  accomplish  a  sufl[iciently 
varied  teaching.  In  this  matter  we  ought  to  count 
a  good  deal  upon  private  devotion  and  upon  the 
resources  of  mutual  instruction. 

Often  the  difficulty  will  be  to  procure  many  art 
models,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  artistic 
development  must  be  bound  to  the  number  of  objects 
to  be  judged.  Seeing  too  much,  hearing  too  much, 
engenders  some  skepticism.  What  our  amateurs 
need  is  a  restricted  choice  of  excellent  works,  to  the 
admiration  of  which  they  can  give  their  whole  heart 
without  an  inhibiting  thought.** 


yote  H. — ^l^sthetic  sensitiveness  flattens  out  and  grows 
tired  when  registering  a  great  number  of  different  impres- 
sions rather  than  wakening  and  refining  itself.  Children  are 
very  little  exacting  in  their  tastes.  When  a  story,  an  image 
has  charmed  them  they  return  the  more  readily  to  it,  rather 
than  take  to  a  new  stor}'  or  look  at  an  unknown  image. 
Work  people  and  peasants  have  their  favorite  song  because 
they  love  only  one  song.  Primitive  minds  do  not  admire 
anything  which  they  have  not  loved  before,  and  it  is  a  case 
of  great  refinement  when  a  person  discovers  beauty  in  a 
being  or  a  thing  which  he  has  not  already  loved. 

Certainly  artistic  curiosity  is  rich  in  pleasures.  But  com- 
plete aesthetic  voluptuousness,  of  the  kind  that  provokes 
dreams  and  makes  them  the  more  easy,  smiling  and  sweet 
the  more  uniformly  they  follow  the  same  inclination — that 
voluptuousness  is  always  given  by  the  same  picture,  the 
same  sonata,  the  same   landscape. 


I  can  not  terminate  this  summary  exposition  of 
aesthetic  education  without  touching  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  artists,  of  creators. 

Toward  what  goal  does  art  tend?  To  the  creation 
of  temples  of  beauty,  upon  which  more  humbly  the 
house  of  the  citizen  and  the  hut  of  the  peasant  shall 
model  itself. 

Nothing  more  inartistic  than  the  amassing  of 
knickknacks,  easel  pictures,  busts,  statues  in  the  mu- 
seums, art  exhibitions,  palaces  and  mansions  of  the 
newly  rich!  Inspiration  and  impression — even  more 
than  the  subject.s — jostle  each  other,  oppress  and 
eventually  destroy  each  other.  Every  work  of  art 
is  made  for  some  frame;  art  is  the  adornment  of 
life;  never  is  it  grander  than  when  it  realizes  a 
wise  harmony  of  all  the  plastic  forms.  The  art  of 
the  future  will  be — such  is  my  hope — a  strict  collab- 
oration of  all  the  arts.  A  thought  of  art  will 
express  itself  in  a  monument  of  pure  architecture, 
soberly  and  appropriately  decked  with  paintings, 
marble  groups,  plants,  flowers,  hangings  and  furni- 
ture harmoniously  blended  in  the  decoration  of  the 
monument.  Only  too  often  are  our  decorative 
paintings  absurd  things — witness  the  frescoes  in 
our  Pantheon  at  Paris.  A  temple  or  a  palace  has 
its  own  unity,  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  furnish- 
ing and  ornamentation  concur.  The  most  humble 
dwelling  also  has  its  aesthetic  unity.  Whenever 
artists  who  do  not  fail  to  under.stand  all  this  shall 
resign  themselves  to  the  effacement  of  their  own 
personality  beneath  the  grandeur  of  works  in  com- 
mon, art  will  have  made  a  grand  advance.  Are  not 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  anonymous  works?  and  works 
admirable  in  their  unity?*"' 

Another  question:  Why  does  the  artistic  thought 
appear  so  pale,  as  it  were  anaemic,  on  the  painful  day 
of  the  opening  Exposition?  Surely  it  is  because  it  is 
too  widely  dispersed.  We  have  no  longer  any  schools 
of  art,  for  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  any  more  than 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  not  animated  by  a 
correct  spirit  and  does  not  pursue  the  realization  of 
a  dream  of  art,  of  a  precise  ideal.  The  Gilds  of 
Saint  Luke  and  the  ateliers  of  the  old  masters,  these 
made  up  the  grandeur  of  Flemish  painting  and 
Italian  painting,  because  therein  by  means  of  an 
effort  in  common  they  brought  a  conception  and  a 
process  up  to  the  final  perfection. 

Instead  of  walling  themselves  round  in  an  egoistic 
isolation,  the  great  masters  had  to  attain  their  glory 
by  the  erection,  as  it  were,  of  chapels,  in  which  their 
teaching  might  be  preserved,  developed,  perfected; 
and  thus  they  exercised  a  far-reaching  and  profound 
influence  upon  art  and  human  thought.  Perchance 
it  is  to  these  independent  schools  that  State  subven- 
tions ought  to  be  applied,  rather  than  to  the  official 
Academies — guardians  of  traditions  which  take  care 
of  themselves  anyhow,  whenever  based  on  master- 
pieces— and,  like  institutions  that  are  too  much 
given  over  to  rules,  hostile  to  originality  and  the  free 
endeavor  toward  a  young  and  loftier  ideal. 

Finally,  and  this  shall  be  my  last  word,  the  arts 
are  solidary  one  with  the  other.    The  sculptor  who 


Note  io. — The  destination  of  a  monument  gives  the  key- 
note of  the  architecture  of  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  orders 
what  the  decoration  shall  be.  A  palace  should  be  conceived 
by  a  single  artist,  directing  a  legion  of  special  artists;  he 
would  thus  consecrate  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  the  building 
of  a  monument,  a  monument  truly  one  whole,  through  the 
sustained  effort  of  a  single  will  and  through  the  marvel  of 
a  harmonious  execution. 
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does  not  know  anything  else  beyond  modeling  c-lay  all  the  young  minds  that  think!  Let  us  unite  the 
and  polishing  marble  is  at  bottom  naught  but  a  vul-  studies  of  the  colleges  and  the  student  courses  with 
gar  handicraftsman.  Da  Vinci,  the  greatest  of  the  studies  of  artists  in  vast  communal  centres.  An 
artists,  was  a  universal  artist.  In  this  age  the  art  company  would  thus  become  a  real  and  true 
snobs  have  specialized  our  painters  into  those  of  university;  and  I  do  not  see  why  professors  of 
genre,  of  tone  or  subject.  In  a  double  way  they  find  -science  and  literature  should  not  join  with  the 
their  advantage  in  this;  first  of  all,  the  vainglory  heads  of  ateliers.  The  arti.stic  ideal,  the  social  ideal, 
of  divining  what  signature  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  a  the  scientific  ideal  would  blend  together  into  a  corn- 
canvas,  and  then  a  commercial  certainty — is  there  mon  conception,  having  an  unbelievable  power.  And 
not  a  Stock  Exchange  for  works  of  art?  Artists  doubtless  in  this  City  of  the  Spirit  would  take  place 
have  submitted,  and  have  lost  by  just  that  much,  the  marriage  of  science  and  politics  in  the  service  of 
Let  us  dare  to  bring  together  in  one  assembly  the  morality  and  art,  merged,  themselves,  by  way  of 
painters,  musicians,  sculptors,  poets,  philosophers —  their  supreme  aspirations,  into  the  aesthetic  ideal ! 

To  be  continued. 


ON    GROWING    OLD 

A    PRAYER 


Lord,  I  have  labored  long  and  honored  Thee 

In  drought  and  flood,  and  when  the  locusts  came. 

And  when  the  fields  were  fat,  on  bended  knee 
I  gave  Thee  thanks  and  garnered  in  Thy  name. 

Now  bent  and  labor-scarred,  I  pray  Thee  send 
Such  work  as  I  can  do  unto  the  end. 

That  Thou  hast  prospered  me  I  render  thanks ; 

I  labored  and  Thou  paid'st  me  thousandfold ; 
But  now  I  falter,  dropped  from  labor's  ranks 

And  face  the  awful  fact  of  growing  old. 

So,  bent  and  labor-scarred,  I  pray  Thee  send 
Such  work  as  I  can  do  unto  the  end. 

Time  was  when  with  the  cradle's  rhythmic  swing 

I  led  the  han-esters  around  the  sea 
Of  golden  grain,  in  my  strength  glorj-ing: 

E'en  then  my  heart  gave  humble  thanks  to  Thee. 

Now  bent  and  labor-scarred,  I  pray  Thee  send 
Such  work  as  I  can  do  unto  the  end. 

I  would  not  rust  in  idleness  and  ease 

The  brain,  my  own  clear  brain,  Thou  gavest  me ; 
Xor  let  disuse  the  canker  master  these 

My  hands :   0  Lord,  they  ever  have  served  Thee. 

So,  bent  and  labor-scarred,  I  pray  Thee  send 
Such  work  as  I  can  do  unto  the  end. 

Xelson  Robins 
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AN    UN^ACADEMIC   GREAT   WORK    OF    ART 

■THE   APOTHEOSIS    OF   THE    REPUBLIC' 

By  Dalou 

(Sec  opposite  paiji) 


FOR  a  century  attacks  have  been  made  upon  all 
the  art  schools  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
upon  the  Beaux-Arts  of  Paris,  and  this  mostly 
by  Frenchmen.  The  Beaux-Arts  school  is  usually 
called  the  "Academy,"  and  the  chief  insult  hurled 
at  it  and  its  fruits  is  the  epithet  "academic."  The 
majority  of  the  critics  of  the  Academy  have  always 
been  French  artists  and  the  most  bitter  the  dis- 
appointed artists.  Hence  most  of  them  have  been 
actuated  largely  by  revenge.  Others  have  been 
motivated  by  greed,  and  others  merely  by  an  ego- 
maniacal  rage  to  "run  things"  differently.  The 
quarrels  these  critics  have  instigated  in  France 
resulted  in  good  and  evil,  but  the  evil  is  the  great- 
est, because  as  Shakespeare  said:  "The  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them ;  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones."  For  the  onslaughts  upon  the 
Academy  have  born  bad  fruit  because  they  warped 
the  minds  of  many  who  are  not  penetrative  thinkers. 
Even  in  this  country  there  is  the  active  but 
absurd  pastime  of  "biffing"  the  Academy  as  an 
institution  instead  of  attacking  the  w-eakness  of 
its  members.  And  yet  not  one  of  the  critics  of 
the  Academy  has  clearly  shown  wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  un-academic  work  and  such  as 
is  academic.  We  will  try  to  do  this  once  for  all, 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  public,  by  compar- 
ing two  works  of  two  sculptors  famous  in  France, 
and  both  pupils  of  the  French  Academy  or  of  the 
Beaux-Arts  school — Dalou  and  Lanson.  We  pur- 
pose to  show  why  the  work  of  Dalou  is  un-academic 
and  great  and  why  the  work  of  Lanson  is  truly 
academic  and  merely  clever. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  some  sculptors  to  make  a 
good  bas-relief  than  it  is  to  make  a  statue  in  the 
round.  Because  in  a  bas-relief,  not  only  must  the 
sculptor  draw  his  figures  true  in  movement  but  he 
must  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  thickness  of  his 
figures — falsify  this  thickness — and  yet  make  the 
flattened  figure  appear  round.  This  process  re- 
quires a  more  complicated  mental  operation  than 
modeling  in  the  round.  This  month  we  will  dis- 
cuss some  bas-reliefs.     And  we  will  again  state — 

Our  Standard 

The  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  for  a  sure 
evaluation  of  Works  of  Art  is  based:  on  rare  examples  of 
the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art 
Power. 

That  is  to  say:  The  greatest  work  of  Art  in  the  World 
is  that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested: 

First:  A  subject,  which  is  socially  the  most  beneficent, 
of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  noblest 
in  conception; 

Second:  In  which  the  expression — on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  detiiils,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole— expresses 
profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed   to  express; 


Third:  In  which  tlic  composition  is  the  most  sublime; 

Fourth:  In  which  the  draiciny  of  all  fonns  is  the  most 
true   and   effective   in   rendering   life,  above   all, — ideal  life; 

Fifth:  In  which   the  coUir  is  the  most  varied  and   rich; 

Si.vlh:  In  which  tlie  surface  technique  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, ai)pro])riate  and  unoffcnsively  individual;  the  whole 
work  of  such  a  quiilitij,  and  so  co-ordinated,  as  to  insure 
a  style,  at  once  personal  yet  universal,  in  which  a  subject 
is  expressed  with  the  greatest  completeness  and  harmony: 
so  as  to  stir  the  highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number 
of  cultured   people   for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  yreat  or  trivial  in  ratio  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  France  produced 
at  least  one  hundred  sculptors,  who  created  one  or 
more  unforgetable  pieces  of  sculpture.  Among 
them  are  five,  each  of  whom  produced  at  least  four 
masterpieces — Rude,  Barrias,  Dalou,  Dubois  and 
Mercie.  Among  these  five  one  of  the  greatest — if 
not  the  very  greatest — was  Dalou.  He  was  not 
only  a  wonderful  craftsman  but  more,  he  was  a 
poet  and  a  great  dramatist.  And  while  he  did  not 
seek  out  the  classically  beautiful  forms,  often  mis- 
called "academic,"  he  did  so  respect  the  truth  of 
natural  forms  that,  while  his  forms  are  not  class- 
ical, they  are  never  ugly.  In  other  words  Dalou 
was  a  relative-realist  as  to  following  the  fine 
forms  of  nature,  while  he  was  an  idealist  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  subjects  and  their  composition,  but 
above  all  because  of  the  nobility  of  thought  and 
feeling  with  which  he  invested  nearly  all  he  did. 

Among  the  truly  great  works  with  which  Dalou 
increased  the  renown  of  Paris  is  his  wonderful 
heroic  group  in  the  exquisite  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
burg Palace;  "The  Triumph  of  Silenus,"  the  most 
delicious  piece  of  riotous  joy  in  bronze,  perhaps,  in 
all  the  world;  the  colossal  "Triumph  of  the  Re- 
public" in  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  a  tremendous 
work  and  worthy  of  the  Republic;  the  splendid 
marble  bas-relief  in  the  House  of  Parliament — 
"Mirabeau  and  the  Count  de  Breze."  the  most 
dramatic  and  marvelously  expressive  bas-relief  in 
the  world  next  to  Rude's  "Departure"  on  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  Paris:  and  finally  his  "Apotheosis  of 
the  Republic"  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 

This  relief  is  about  eighteen  feet  high  by  about 
eight  feet  wide.  All  the  figures  are  life  size.  It  is 
still  in  the  plaster — the  government  having  been 
too  hard  pressed  to  transfer  it  into  marble  or 
bronze.  It  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  composi- 
tions, in  relief,  of  the  Nineteenth  century  and  shows 
French  art  at  its  highest,  and  explains  why  men  of 
culture  love  Paris  and  the  French  soul,  and  why 
they  say  Paris  is  the  home  of  the  best  and  the 
worst. 

To  a  man  who  knows  what  effort,  blood  and  tears 
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it  has  cost  the  race  to  struggle  up  out  of  the 
slavery  imposed  upon  it  by  the  misguided  Brah- 
manical  priesthood  in  the  hoary  anti(iuity  of  the  past, 
fathers  of  all  the  tyrannies  and  autocracies  that 
have  made  of  this  world  a  Gehenna  instead  of  a 
Paradise;  to  all  those  who  adore  liberty  and  loath 
all  slaveries,  this  work  by  Dalou  is  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  conceptions  in  all  the  art  of  the  world.  For 
it  celebrates  as  magnificently  as  it  has  ever  been 
done,  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fratern- 
ity among  men.  Because  from  every  inch  of  it 
radiates  the  feeling  of  triumph  achieved  through 
much  sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  by  those  heroes 
who  gave  and  those  who  risked  their  lives  that 
you  and  L  reader,  might  live — free!  Of  course 
to  a  man  of  a  slave  soul,  to  whom  liberty  is  but  an 
academic  word — this  work  may  not  be  emotion 
stirring.     And  there  are  alas!   many  such  men. 

Only  once  was  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  so  worthily 
expressed  in  sculpture — by  Rude  in  his  wonderful 
high-relief  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris.  As 
in  that  group  the  heroes  of  the  nation  are  shown 
in  the  act  of  departing  for  the  fight  for  liberty, 
and  in  this  relief  by  Dalou  fhey  are  shown  as  hav- 
ing triumphed,  this  relief  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
place  occupied  by  the  mediocre  relief  by  Etex  on 
the  left  side  of  the  arch,  one  which  shows  the 
Apotheosis  of  Napoleon.  Then  there  would  be  side 
by  side  the  two  most  perfect  works  of  two  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  produced  by  the  French  nation. 
Let  the  reader  study  this  work: 

Notice  first  the  pyramidalization  of  the  lower 
group,  leading  the  mind  up  to  the  three  figures 
floating  above  the  lower  group  and  symbolizing 
Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity — this  group  mak- 
ing a  circular  mass,  a  principle  of  composition  so 
successfully  applied  by  Raphael  in  his  "Trans- 
figuration." These  three  figures,  accompanied  by 
two  cupids,  carry  symbols  of  brotherly  love,  of  glory, 
and  honor  to  the  flag  of  France  and  hail  the  victors. 

In  the  center  is  the  father  embracing  his  return- 
ing son,  who  with  one  foot  stamps  on  some  arms 
and  other  insignia  of  war  captured  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  right  is  another  returning  soldier  who  is 
breaking  a  sword  in  two;  on  the  left  is  a  young 
boy  reaching  down  to  take  a  pistol  which  his 
mother  prevents  him  from  doing,  thus  helping  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  entire  lower  group  that 
militarism  must  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  work  is  splendid  and  radiates  a 
spirit  of  joy  and  of  liberation,  and  all  the  lines  of 
the  composition  fill  it  with  a  lifting  beauty.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  work,  its  composition  and  spirit, 
place  it  among  the  highest  ever  composed  in  sculp- 
ture. 

It  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  mingling  of 
tradition  and  of  independence  in  art.  Because  in 
this  work  Dalou  followed  the  invulnerable  laws  of 
composition  which  no  one  can  overlook  if  he  wishes 
to  be  highly  successful,  and  yet  he  broke  through 
the  petty  convoitiovs  of  his  time — by  giving  to 
his  forms  an  amplitude  that  strongly  recalls  the 
robust  figures  of  Rubens,  without  losing  either 
grace  or  individuality.  It  is  this  slight  accentua- 
tion of  the  forms,  this  slight  departure  from  Greek 
forms,  without  going  to  the  extremes  of  the  "defor- 


mation of  the  form"  this  slight  amplification  of  the 
form,  in  a  personal  way,  as  Michelangelo  did  it, 
without  uglifying  the  form  as  Bandinelli  and,  later 
on,  Rodin  did — this  is  the  first  thing  which  makes 
the  work  un-academic.  For  the  academic  sculptor 
would  have  chosen  a  beautiful  model  and,  without 
making  any  amplification  or  accentuation,  would 
have  copied  the  forms  of  his  model  as  nature  made 
them,  being  only  careful  to  choose  a  beautiful 
model  for  his  forms.  This  is  the  first  difference 
between  the  academic  and  the  non-academic. 

The  second  difference  is,  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  element  of  expression,  the  academic  artist  will 
fall  short  of  complete  and  profound  expression — so 
as  to  make  a  figure  or  a  scene  much  more  expres- 
sive than  a  figure  or  scene  in  nature  would  be.  In 
other  words,  he  will  fail  to  make  the  work  rise 
beyond  the  mere  power  of  rousing  the  admiration 
of  our  intellect,  and  fail  to  make  it  powerful  enough 
— just  powerful  enough — to  stir  the  emotions  of  the 
soul.  He  will  fail  in  this  dramatic  power,  not 
because  the  Academy  does  not  instruct  him  other- 
wise, or  because  it  fails  to  insist  on  profound 
expression;  but  he  will  fail  because  he  is  only  a 
clever  workman  and  not  a  great  dramatic  sculptor. 
Thus  it  shows  that  this  matter  of  "academicism" 
is  a  spiritual  not  a  technical  one,  and  not  the  result 
of  any  theories  of  art  education  or  of  practice  in 
the  schools. 

Dalou  was  also  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  and  he 
absorbed  most  of  the  universal  principles  of  art 
taught  in  the  Academy  and  he  used  them  in  all 
his  works,  and  especially  in  this  one; he  was  right  in 
doing  so,  because  those  principles  are  eternal,  be- 
cause in  harmony  with  the  very  structure  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man.  WTiere  he  differed  from 
the  other  sculptors  trained  in  the  Academy  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  was  in  being  bold  enough — above  all 
powerful  enough — to  get  slightly  away  from  the 
leading  strings  of  nature,  and  away  from  the 
merely  clever  copying  of  even  a  beautiful  model,  and 
he  was  strong  enough  to  accentuate — not  exaggerate 
— his  forms  and  proportions  to  accentuate  the  ex- 
pression of  his  work  and  in  a  manner  to  suit  himself 
— and  this,  without  going  to  any  extremes.  He  dared 
but  with  self-control!  He  made  his  figure  solid  and 
full-fleshed — not  fat.  Therefore  it  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon 
the  public  and  the  artists  of  America  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  mingle  with  complete  success  the  impersonal 
with  the  personal,  law  with  liberty,  conventionality 
with  individuality. 

The  more  one  studies  this  work,  especially  the 
original  in  the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris,  the  more  one 
feels  that  in  this  work  Dalou  expresses  the  French 
esthetic  temperament,  the  French  soul  with  all  its 
common-sense,  its  sanity,  in  not  revolting  against 
the  immutable  laus.  while  at  the  same  time  ignoring 
its  petty  rules  to  suit  the  will  and  taste  of  the 
individual  sculptor.  Therefore  the  w^ork  is  both 
epochal  and  universal.  And,  as  long  as  the  plaster 
lasts  it  will  be  regarded  by  those  who  can  think 
as  the  most  magnificent  of  all  tributes  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  ideal— Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity. 
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AN    ACADEMIC   CLEVER    WORK    OF    ART 

■THE    RESURRECTION" 
By   Lanson 

(.See  opposite  page) 


IF  Dalou'.s  work  which  we  have  just  considsred 
is  an  un-academic  work,  this  one  by  Lanson  is 
a  striking  example  of  what  is  truly  an  "aca- 
demic," mediocre  and  clever  work. 

When,  for  convenience,  we  classify  works  of  art 
into  great,  clever,  trivial  and  degenerate — thus  put- 
ting clever  works  in  a  class  beneath  the  great — we 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  clever  works  of  art  are 
contemptible.  Far  from  it.  For  many  of  the  most 
charming  and  popular  works  are  merely  clever — 
compared  to  the  really  great  works;  and  many 
clever  works  are  almost  great.  They  are  often 
great  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  of 
the  si.x  elements  of  art  power — they  usually  fall 
short  in  the  matter  of  truth  and  profundity  of  ex- 
pression, like  this  "Resurrection"  by  Lanson  we  are 
now  considering  (see  page  370). 

As  mere  artistry:  agreeable  composition,  correct 
drawing,  truth  of  movement,  clever  color  effects, 
.skilful  and  truthful  modeling  of  nature's  forms,  it 
is  remarkable;  few  living  men  can  do  as  well.  And 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  exclude  it  from  the  class  of 
the  entirely  great  and  relegate  it  to  the  class  of  the 
merely  clever  works  of  art,  simply  because  it  fails  in 
the  one  supreme  element  of  art  power — expression. 

It  lacks  force  and  truth  of  primary  expression  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  superhuman  about  either  the 
Christ  face  or  the  face  of  the  angel ;  they  both  lack 
the  spirituality  that  would  have  been  put  into  them 
had  either  Dalou  or  Rude — not  to  speak  of  Michel- 
angelo or  Donatello — modeled  them. 

The  angel  in  this  relief  did  not  come  from  heaven. 
He  came  from  some  part  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  The 
head  is  that  of  a  pretty  girl,  with  the  hair  in  a  chic, 
clever  twist,  but  not  the  spiritually  beautiful  face 
of  a  sexless  angeL  And  the  expression  upon  the  face 
falls  short  of  that  awe-inspiring  majesty  which  the 
action  in  which  the  angel  is  engaged  would  naturally 
arouse  upon  his  face.  Likewise  the  head  of  Jesus  is 
far  away  from  the  powerful,  superhuman  head  of 
Christ,  by  Rude,  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  the  head  of 
some  ordinary  French  model,  with  a  forehead  a  little 
too  flattened  and  a  weak  nose.  In  short,  compared 
with  the  heads  of  Christ  painted  by  Leonardo  in  the 
Brera  Gallery  in  Milan  and  the  head  of  the  Christ 
by  Rude,  it  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  totally  inex- 
pressive of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  subject. 

That  is  why  the  work  lacks  in  the  element  of  pri- 
mary  expression — that  is,  the  two  most  important 
faces  do  not  express  the  character  that  they  should 
express  —  nor  the  something  exalted  that  would 
make  us  feel  they  are  not  merely  human,  but  super- 
human, as  befits  the  faces  of  an  angel  and  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Further,  the  work  lacks  force  of  secondary  ex- 
pression, because,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  does  not 
radiate  any  of  that  solemnity  and  awe-inspiring 
something  that  any  spectator  of  the  Resurrection 
would  have  felt,  and  any  one  contemplating  this  high 
relief  should  feel  in  the  presence  of  so  pretentious 
a  representation  of  so  tremendous  an  event  as  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Savior. 

Finally,  it  fails  in  tertiary  expression,  because  the 


craftsmanship,  though  e.xtremely  competent,  as  is 
all  of  the  work  of  Lanson,  is  ordinary,  common- 
place; and  again  becau.se  the  forms  are  merely 
copied  from  ordinary  life,  instead  of  being  realized 
ideal  forms— forms  slightly  poetized  or  "stylized," 
if  you  will,  by  even  a  slight  departure  from  the  truth 
of  nature  or  the  commonplace.  Hence  it  lacks  in- 
dividuality and  the  expression  of  any  personality  of 
Lanson.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  "Age  of 
Iron." 

The  introduction  of  the  assertive  five  discs  of 
the  cactus  plant  may  be  an  original  touch,  but  it  at- 
tracts attention  .so  much  that  the  whole  work  would 
be  far  more  impressive  if  these  five  discs  had  been 
left  out.  The  introduction  of  the  unnecessary  and 
earthly  Cupid  above  the  angel,  in.stead  of  a  cloud — 
which  would  have  been  better — helps  also  to  dispel 
any  underlying  feeling  of  awe  that  might  surge  up 
within  one.  Compare  this  earthly  Cupid  with  the 
superhuman  Cupids  in  Raphael's  sublime  "Sistine 
Madonna"  (page  135  in  our  May  issue)  not  to  speak 
of  the  exalted  and  reverential  feeling  which 
Raphael's  picture  as  a  whole  compels  in  us — even 
though  we  may  not  be  of  the  Faith.  There  is  no 
majesty  in  this  work.  There  is,  in  one  word,  no 
ideality,  no  sublime  poetry.  The  .sticking  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  on  the  base  of  the  relief  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  were  hanging  from  a  nail,  and  then  also 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  really  petty  orna- 
ments and  are  meaningless  to  any  believer  in  Christ, 
is  also  an  error,  because  they  call  attention  to 
trivial  and  irrelevant  things  and  tend  to  trivialize 
a  subject  and  an  action  which  was  one  of  the  most 
awe-inspiring  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus  we 
see  that  these  petty  details,  in  spite  of  the  lifting 
pyramidalization  of  the  grouping  in  the  composition, 
da  not  entirely  save  it  from  being  slightly  trivial, 
and  they  help  to  destroy  at  least  the  sublimity  of 
the  work.  In  short,  the  work  lacks  great  style,  in 
.^pite  of  the  fact  that  the  conception  is  uncommon. 
In  truth  that  is  the  only  thing  about  the  work  that 
is  not  commonplace. 

With  a  few  changes,  this  work,  which  has  most 
excellent  qualities,  could  be  made  most  impressive, 
and  thus  taken  out  of  the  class  of  the  merely  clever 
and  put  in  the  class  of  truly  great  art.  But  Lanson, 
lacking  the  imagination  or  the  inspirational  fire, 
and  probably  dominated  by  the  idea  that  "one  must 
be  of  one's  owoi  epoch,"  failed  to  put  it  in. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  what  is  meant  by  "acad- 
emic" sculpture — good  but  not  faultless  in  composi- 
tion; very  exact  in  the  modeling  of  natural  forms — 
after  a  professional  model;  charmine.  interesting 
and  extremely  workmanlike.  But  it  lacks  high 
imagination  and  fails  to  e.xpress  all  there  is  in  the 
subject — what  some  truly  great  artist  like  Dalou 
would  hax^e  found  in  the  subject  and  would  have  ex- 
pressed— so  it  will  forever  remain  in  the  class  of 
'academic"  and  merely  clever  art. 


We  quote  Emerson  now  and  then  because  he  said 
some  things  no  other  thinkers  ever  did  say,  and 
one  of  them,  which  has  been  quoted  often  before,  is 
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this:  "All  nature  is  bent  upon  expression."  That 
is  not  bent  on  slovenly,  perfunctory  and  incomplete 
expression,  but  bent  upon  beautiful,  earnest  and 
profound  expression.  Therefore,  what  makes  Ru- 
bens's  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  the  tt'"eatest  of 
"descents"  is  that  it  is  a  sublime  subject,  composed 
with  sublime  beauty  and  with  great  care;  its  ex- 
pression is  so  profound  and  dramatic  that  we  feel 
the  reality  of  the  expression,  and  so,  are  hijrhly 
emotioned.  The  same  is  true  of  "The  Last  Supper" 
by  Leonardo,  of  Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna," 
Michelangelo's  "Last  Judgment."  These  are  the 
greatest  of  their  kind,  whatever  may  be  their  defects, 
because  the  most  profoundly  expressive — of  the 
subject  chosen  to  express,  and  are  in  harmony  with 
the  central  i)rinciples  of  Taine's  famous  lectures  at 
the  Beaux  Arts,  in  which  he  defined  art  thus:  "Art 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  any  important  idea,  more  completely  than  it  is 
expressed  in  nature."  But  to  so  intensify  the  ex- 
pression of  any  subject,  as  in  a  drama  without 
childish  exaggeration,  requires  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual power  and  self-control — the  power  of  being 
bold  and  not  too  bold.  We  can  not  expect  every  stu- 
dent of  art  to  have  that  power — to  be  a  genius.  If 
a  nation  produces  one  great  artist  in  a  generation, 
it  is  doing  very  well.  Not  all  the  sculptors  of  Greece 
and  the  Renaissance  were  great.  The  truly  great 
ones  we  can  count  on  our  hands. 


At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  will  say — it  must  be 
positively  said  that  the  French  Institute  or  Beaux 
Arts  or  Academy  does  not  teach  "academicism."  It 
teaches  universalism  plus  personalism.  That  is  to 
say,  it  teaches  this:  if  any  artist  wishes  to  create 
an  exalting  great  work  of  art,  he  can  do  so  only  by 
obeying  the  now  universally  accepted  laws  of  com- 
position and  expression  which  alone  enable  a  man 
to  create  a  great  work  of  art.  and  then,  when  he 
obeys  the  great  constitutional  laws  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  works — in  his  fundamental  style — he  can, 
in  the  superficial  manner  of  executing  the  details, 
in  his  choice  of  forms  or  his  way  of  modeling,  vio- 
late the  prevailing  rules,  customs  or  conventions  of 
his  time  or  school — in  fact  should  do  so  if  he  is  a 
great  enough  artist  to  do  so  successfully, — that  is 
without  falling  into  the  absurd  exaggerations  of  the 
man  who  tries  to  be  original  when  he  is  only  ec- 
centric, as  Bandinelli  did  and  Rodin  has  done.  In 
other  words  the  Academy  teaches  that  an  artist 
should  strive  to  be  universal  in  his  appeal, — in  the 
large  things  in  his  work:  composition  and  expres- 
sion, and  personal  in  the  little  thing.s — the  manner 
of  his  execution  of  details.  And  this  teaching  is 
founded  like  a  rock  on  the  experience  of  the  ages  and 
on  common-sense. 

Why  then  does  the  Academy  turn  out  so  many 
"academic,"  mediocre,  merely  clever  artists?  Be- 
cause the  world  does  not  produce  enough  really  great 
men  able  to  carry  out  the  principles  the  Academy 
teaches.  That  is  the  answer.  The  majority  of  the 
human  race  is  only  academic,  mediocre  and  clever. 
It  does  not  create  enough  great  men  to  produce  more 
than  one  truly  great  artist  in  a  generation.  No 
Academy  on  earth  or  all  the  schools  in  existence  can 
alter  that  fact.  How  many  Presidents  were  really 
great  men?  Mediocrity  is  the  rule!  It  is  no  insult 
to  call  a  man  or  a  work  of  art  mediocre.  If  they  are 
clever  and  clean  in  spirit  let  heaven  be  thanked  for 
them ! 


A  student  who  enters  the  French  Academy  rises 
above  the  customs  and  petty  conventions  of  that 
school  as  surely  as  a  cork  does  above  water — if  he 
has  enough  self-lifting  power  in  his  intellect  and 
soul  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  It  depends  upon  the 
man  alone.  Dalou  and  Lanson  are  here  to  prove 
this.  They  both  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  both 
were  taught  the  same  principles  and  both  were 
shaped  as  artists  by  the  Academy  and  the  spirit  of 
France.  Why  is  Dalou  great  and  Lanson  only 
mediocre?  Because  Dalou  was  powerful  enough  to 
carry  out  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Academy 
and  Lanson  w^as  too  weak  to  do  so.  Dalou  had  a 
great  mind  and  soul  and  Lanson's  were  mediocre. 
We  need  look  for  no  other  answer. 


Fig.   1 


To  make  this  still  more  clear  once  for  all,  we  will 
say :  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  57  in  our  October 
issue  he  will  find  "The  Transfiguration"  by  Raph- 
ael. In  the  composition  of  that  wonderful  work 
Raphael  used  two  masses  of  figures,  one  triangular 
and  one  circular — see  Fig.  1.  The  circle  was 
placed  upon  the  triangle  in  the  composition  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  mind  up  to  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  picture — the  figure  and  head  of 
Christ.  By  this  means  He  was  made  to  doyninate 
all  the  figures  in  the  picture — the  head  being  in  the 
apex  of  the  circle,  around  which  the  mind  is  com- 
pelled to  spin,  and  thus  we  can  never  lose  sight  of 
the  head  of  Christ.  It  was  the  most  savant  trick, 
if  you  will,  ever  employed  for  a  great  purpose  in 
art.  The  same  principle  w'as  followed  by  Titian  in 
his  "Assumption,"  by  Pinturicchio  in  his  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  by  Rude  in  his  "Departure"  on 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

Now  look  at  Dalou's  work  once  more.  Notice  the 
same  law  of  composition  obeyed — a  pyramidal  mass 
of  figures  surmounted  by  a  circular  mass  of  figures, 
the  circular  mass  being  the  most  important — be- 
cause symbolizing  the  lofty  conception  of  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity,  w^hich  he  wished  to  make 
dominant  in  the  work.  He  was  entirely  successful. 
Now  this  law  is  not  an  academic  principle,  it  is  a 
universal  principle — made  so  by  its  use  by  a  number 
of  the  greatest  artists  in  greatly  successful  composi- 
tions. Dalou  had  the  sense  to  obey  this  law,  but 
Lanson  disobeyed  it.     Hence  mediocrity. 

Look  at  his  work.  What  did  he  do?  He  did  make 
a  pyramidal  group  of  the  composition,  it  is  true, 
and  put  over  it  a  circular  mass.  But  in  that  circular 
mass  he  put  a  useless  figure  of  a  frisky  little  Cupid 
of  tertiary  importance,  which  should  have  been  en- 
tirely left  out  or  placed  elsewhere  in  a  less  important 
position.  As  it  is,  this  Cupid  eternally  drags  the 
mind  away  from  the  reawakening  Christ  below,  the 
mo.st  important  figure  in  the  composition.  What  he 
should  have  done  was  to  have  put  a  cloud  or  tree  in 
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the  place  of  the  Cupid  in  such  a  way  as  to  agreeably 
fill  the  space  without  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
spectator.  Moreover  he  put  five  discs  of  cactus  on 
the  side  of  the  angel.  What  have  these  to  do  in  this 
work?  They  only  attract  the  attention  away  from 
the  two  principal  figures.  Had  he  put  in  another 
sleeping  .soldier  it  would  have  been  far  better.  All 
of  these  things  show  that  Lanson  was  not  a  great 
thinker. 

Such  mediocrity  of  thinking  is  against  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  the  Academy.  Dalou  could  have 
shown  Lanson  the  errors  in  his  work;  they  were 
both  active  in  the  same  epoch  and  pupils  of  the 
same  Academy  and  were  taught  the  same  prin- 
ciples. We  repeat:  Dalou  obeyed  them  because  he 
saw  that  they  are  at  the  root  of  all  the  great  works 
of  art  made  anywhere  since  the  Greeks — and  so 
his  work  is  great  and  unacademic.  Lanson  dis- 
obeyed these  laws  and  his  work  is  mediocre  and 
academic  though  clever. 

The  Academy  teaches,  and  rightly  so,  that  a 
sculptor  should  reach  at  least  the  beauty  of  nature 
as  manifested  in  the  finest  Greek  sculpture.  It  does 
not  teach  that  he  must  not  go  higher  or  depart 
from  that,  at  least  safe,  standard — provided  he  does 
not  go  to  ugly  exaggeration.  So  long  as  he  merely 
accentuates — to  the  limit  of  Michelangelo  if  you 
will — all  is  well  for  the  Academy;  but  when  he 
"deforms  the  form"  into  ugliness,  as  did  Bandinelli 
when  he  tried  to  beat  Michelangelo,  and  as  Rodin  did 
when  he  tried  to  rout  the  Academy,  the  public  in 
both  cases  protested,  and  rightly  so.  Dalou  did  not 
do  that.  He  departed  from  the  elegant,  svelte 
Greek  forms  and  drifted  toward  the  plethoric  and 
plump  foi-ms  of  Rubens  but  not  too  far.  So,  if  any  one 
is  the  Michelangelo  of  modern  sculpture,  it  is  Dalou 
not  Rodin,  as  some  have  said.  Rodin  is  the  Bandi- 
nelli of  modern  sculpture  because  like  his  fore- 
runner he  exaggerated  to  ugliness.  And  every  one 
of  their  works  which  are  thus  tainted  with  excessive 
individualism  are  doomed  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
cultured  public. 

But — to  produce  one  truly  clever  work  of  art  is 
already  a  passport  to  distinction ;  to  create  a  great 
many  of  them — if  the  substance  is  e.xalting,  is  even 
an  assurance  of  immortality.  For  we  are  already 
happy  in  the  presence  of  a  really  clever,  even  though 


academic  work  of  art  like  this  one  of  Lanson's  and 
the  others  we  have  discussed  in  these  pages;  only 
we  are  more  happy  in  the  presence  of  a  truly  great 
work  of  art. 

Therefore,  to  stimulate  our  artists  to  still  more 
arduous  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  go 
beyond  the  merely  academic  and  clever  if  they 
can,  we  point  out  the  difference  between  the  clever 
and  the  great.  We  do  this  also,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  the  diff"erence  and  demand  of  our  artists 
the  great  works  they  might  create  if  they  were 
properly  inspired  and  make  ready  to  pay  well  for 
them,  because  great  works  call  for  so  much  more 
time,  travail  and  often  tears. 

But  if  the  American  people  ever  expect  to  take 
the  rank  they  hope  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion it  can  only  realize  that  hope  by  encouraging 
serious  American  artists  to  devote  more  time  and 
effort  to  their  work.  For  there  is  much  truth  in 
Carlyle's  remark:  "Genius  is  the  capacity  for  tak- 
ing infinite  pains,"  and  taking  pains  takes  time  and 
time  takes  money.  Hence  the  American  people 
should  pay  well  at  least  for  its  public  art  of  all 
kinds,  even  if  the  result  is  mediocre  and  only  now 
and  then  great.  Because  most  of  the  art  of  the 
past,  even  of  the  best  of  periods,  does  not  rise 
above  the  mediocre  and  clever. 

We  tru.st,  therefore,  that  in  future  the  critics  of 
the  National  Academy,  here  in  New  York,  or  any 
other  American  Academy,  will  not  assail  the  acad- 
emies but  criticize  the  works  of  the  individual 
artists  who  exhibit  there.  Criticize  them  for  not 
obeying  those  universal  principles  which  our  Amer- 
ican academies — of  any  real  standing — also  teach, 
criticize  them  either  for  their  weakness  in  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  carry  out  those  principles  or  for 
their  fooli-shness  in  straying  away  too  far  from 
them — in  their  over-eager  chase  after  "individual- 
ity" thus  losing  themselves  in  that  hopeless  jungle 
of  mere  peculiarity  or  grotesque  ugliness. 

Maxim:  The  subject  of  two  works  of  art  being 
the  same,  the  fundamental  difference  between  an 
academic,  clever  work  and  an  unacademic,  great  work 
of  art,  is  mainly  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
completeness  and  profundity  of  expression — pri- 
mary, secondary  and  tertiary  expression — mani- 
fested bv  the  two  works. 


1    AM    ART 


My  name  is  Art : 
In  all  the  ages  I  have  wrought 

The  counterpart 
Of  beauty  that  the  world  has  sought. 


Through  endless  time. 
Through  joys  and  heart-breaks,  peace  and  strife, 

My  task  sublime — 
To  guard  the  deep  desires  of  Life. 


And  when  the  years 
Have  swept  all  nations  into  du.st, 

The  watchful  spheres 
Will  find  me  faithful  to  my  trust. 

R.  F.  Hamill 


Courtesy  of  Messrs.  I.cms  <S-  SimmoKS 

THE    COUNTESS   OF    CI.ANBUAZIL 

nV     SIK     AXTHOXV     VAX     DVCK 

/■)r-)H    Ihe  Oriijinal  in   the  llcnrtj   Clay   Frirk  CoUaction 


MISCELLANY 


VAN  DYCK'S  "COUNTESS  OF  CLANBRAZIL" 

{See   opposite  piitji  ) 

In  the  Frick  collection,  New  York,  there  is  a  Van 
Dyck  which  we  reproduce  this  month,  partly  because 
it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  portraits  painted  by 
Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck  while  in  England,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  the  likeness  of  a  lady  Welsh  by  birth  who 
married  an  Irish  peer  and  in  the  person  of  her  son 
suffered  from  the  mania  of  poisoning  which  went 
the  rounds  of  the  British  nobility  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I. 

The  lady  of  the  picture  was  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth  who  married  Viscount 
Clandeboye  of  Ireland,  afterward  created  first  Earl 
of  Clanbrazil.  Their  son  the  second  Earl  died,  and 
his  wife  was  accused  of  having  made  away  with  him 
by  poison.  The  sister  of  the  first  Countess  Clan- 
brazil  married  William  third  Earl  of  Denbigh  and 
brought  the  picture  into  the  Denbigh  family.  The 
late  Marquis  of  Dufferin  was  given  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Denbigh  as  authority  for  the  following  story,  the 
Dufferins  having  inherited  the  Clanbrazil  estates: 

Henry  the  second  Earl  Clanbrazil,  son  of  the  first 
Countess  here  portrayed,  married  Alice  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  whose  patronymic  was  Moore. 
Alice  the  second  Countess  learned  that  her  father- 
in-law  the  first  Earl  had  made  a  will  which  set  forth 
that  if  his  son  had  no  child,  the  estates  were  to  go 
to  a  cousin.  She  got  possession  of  this  will  and  de- 
stroyed it.  but  failed  to  note  that  the  paper  enclosing 
it  was  itself  a  duplicate  of  the  will;  she  threw  this 
paper  on  the  floor  of  the  room  containing  the  family 
charters.  Then  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  make 
his  own  will,  leaving  the  estates  to  her  and  her 
brother.  The  dowager  Countess,  the  subject  of  this 
picture,  begged  her  son  not  to  do  so,  and  warned  him 
that  if  he  did  his  life  would  be  short.  The  wife 
prevailed  and  within  a  month  he  was  dead  and 
buried.  By  the  merest  chance  some  one  picked  up 
the  discarded  wrapper  of  the  destroyed  will  from  the 
floor  of  the  chart-room  and  discovered  that  it  held 
the  duplicate  which  the  bold  Alice  had  overlooked. 

The  reason  for  a  duplicate  was  this :  The  old  Earl 
or  somebody  in  his  employ  happened  to  spill  ink  over 
the  will;  he  signed  it,  but  called  for  a  fair  copy  and 
signed  that  also.  Instead  of  destroying  the  soiled 
copy  he  wrapped  them  together.  In  her  ha.ste  Alice 
threw  the  outer  will  on  the  floor,  supposing  it  was 
merely  an  envelope,  and  there  it  was  found  and  thus 
the  rights  of  the  Dufferins  to  the  Clanbrazil  estates 
were  established. 

It's  a  pity  Van  Dyck  did  not  paint  the  vigorous 
Alice  also,  in  order  that  we  might  see  what  one  of 
the  poisoners  of  that  age  looked  like.  In  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  generally  believed  that  "good  Queen 
Bess"  attempted  to  get  rid  of  a  powerful  Irish  chief 
or  native  "rebel"  by  presenting  him  with  a  cask  of 
poisoned  wine.  Even  under  Charles  II  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  was  charged  with  hastening  the  death 


of  his  wife,  one  of  the  Ormonde  family,  by  means  of 
poison  in  wine.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant 
custom  in  Italy  which  made  its  way  into  France  and 
England  like  a  fashion  in  doublets  and  hats.  Con- 
sidering the  reports  of  poisoned  candy  dropped  from 
aeroplanes  and  the  undeniable  use  of  poisoned  gas  in 
the  present  war,  we  may  be  prepared  for  a  recrudes- 
cence of  this  as  well  as  other  crimes  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Lady  Anne  Carey  is  evidently  having  her  portrait 
taken,  as  with  welcoming  right  hand  she  looks  from 
the  canvas  and  seems  to  be  motioning  the  observer 
to  pass  before  her.  Not  only  Van  Dyck  but  his 
pupils  Dobson  and  Riley  and  the  young  Dutchman 
Pieter  Lely  affected  these  elegant  attitudes.  A  high 
brow  was  all  the  mode  and  ladies  dragged  their  hair 
off  the  forehead  in  an  ugly  fashion,  but  indulged  in 
masses  of  cunning  little  curls  about  their  ears.  The 
draperies  are  magnificently  handled;  the  face  almost 
Holbein-like  in  its  drawing;  the  rocks  and  trees  in- 
troduced in  a  rather  unusual  fa.shion. 

This  is  one  of  six  heirlooms  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Simmons  from  the  present  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. The  other  five  were  exhibited  at  their  gal- 
leries last  winter,  but  the  Clanbrazil  has  never  been 
.shown  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 


SKETCH  EXHIBITION,  ARTS  CLUB 

The  exhibition  for  the  summer  in  the  galleries  of 
the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York,  is  one  of  sketches 
and  studies  in  oils,  water-colors  and  pastels  by  artist 
members  of  the  club.  People  fond  of  art  recognize 
the  charm  of  pictures  quickly  wrought  while  the 
inspiration  is  on  the  maker,  for  one  has  often  ob- 
served that  such  pieces  are  better  than  the  finished 
work  of  which  the  sketches  are  the  beginning. 
Sometimes  an  artist  loses  the  most  vital  quality 
when  he  attempts  to  repeat  the  sketch  on  a  larger 
canvas  in  cold  blood;  sometimes  he  changes  his  mind 
and  by  introducing  other  objects  mars  the  directness 
of  the  impression ;  or  again  he  never  has  time  to  beat 
out  the  idea  into  a  picture  that  buyers  and  dealers 
consider  sufficiently  elaborate. 

Art-lovers  delight  in  sketches,  no  matter  what  is 
thought  necessary  for  the  market — and  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  small  prices  asked ! 

Take  for  example  the  half-dozen  exhibits  of 
Edward  Dufner  and  see  how  deftly  and  finely 
wrought  are  the  figures  in  "By  Lamplight"  and  "The 
Reader"  and  how  cleverly  the  painter  indicates  the 
diflicult  problems  of  light.  Leonard  Ochtman's  three 
landscapes  have  behind  them  all  that  steady  grap- 
pling with  nature  which  has  made  him  so  effective 
a  "little  master,"  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
call  attention  by  bravura  work.  It  is  the  lasting 
beauty  of  quiet  scenes  he  sees  and  regi.sters.  Here's 
a  quickly  washed  water-color  by  Carlton  C.  Fowler  of 
bay  and  boats  and  seaside  hamlet,  or  a  quay  with 
Breton  fishing  boats  on  one  side  and  old  houses  on 
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the  other;  and  yonder  a  sunset  by  Charles  Vezin 
over  the  river  full  of  ice  floes — "Zero  Sunset." 
Battleships  on  the  Hudson  are  brushed  in  with  a 
great  deal  of  "go"  by  Hayley  Lever  and  fishing  boats 
at  Rockport  are  firmly  sketched  by  Guy  C.  Wiggins. 
A  cafe  interior  without  figures  but  full  of  tonal 
qualities  by  Paul  Cornoyer,  a  Venice  canal  view  and 
little  landscapes  by  Robert  Vonnoh,  a  study  of  pink- 
tinged  clouds  and  level  strand — "Beach  at  Duxbury" 
by  Charles  Bittinger,  s:aside  bits  by  Nicola  D'As- 
cenzo,  a  shorescape  "Singing  Beach"  by  Sheldon 
Pennoyer,  sketches  made  during  a  visit  to  Denmark 
by  Ernest  Ipsen,  studies  by  Leon  Dabo,  sketches  of 
the  nude  by  E.  H.  Greacen,  views  near  Lyme  by 
Henry  R.  Poore  such  as  "Frosty  Morning"  with  oxen 
bending  to  the  plow — these  are  some  of  the  attractive 
things  that  catch  one's  eye  on  the  walls  of  the 
galleries. 

The  pictures  have  not  been  always  grouped  to- 
gether, each  exhibitor  to  himself,  which  is  rather  a 
pity.  One  group,  however,  consisting  of  four  small 
nude  full-lengths  by  Charles  C.  Curran,  permits  one 
to  see  his  good  drawing  and  variety  in  treatment  of 
the  figure.  The  Indian  sketches  by  Irving  Couse  are 
also  placed  together — "Weaving."  "The  Whispering 
Tree,"  "The  Cayuse" — and  so  also  the  shorescapes 
and  landscapes  of  Frank  A.  Bicknell  and  the  studies 
of  tree  groups  by  Robert  H.  Nisbet,  as  well  as  the 
veiy  attractive  little  croquis  of  calves,  heifers  and 
cows  by  Glenn  Newell. 

Among  figure  pieces  consider  the  charming  little 
mother  and  child  "The  Coming  of  the  Sand  Man"  by 
Salem  Hubbell  and  the  group  of  three  heads  about 
"The  Baby,"  also  the  little  girl  with  golden  red  hair 
in  a  "Sunny  Window"  by  I\Iiss  MacChesney  and  the 
"Girl  Reading"  by  Miss  Laura  Barrett;  again,  the 
broadly  brushed  child  in  full-face  "Marita"  by  Miss 
Susan  Ricker  Knox,  and  the  pretty  girl  in  profile 
"Grandmother's  China"  by  Miss  Marion  Boyd  Allen ; 
note  also  the  dashing  brushwork  in  Miss  Ruth  Pratt 
Bobb's  "Girl  in  a  Check  Dress"  and  the  strong  color 
effects  in  "The  Old  Lady,"  a  bust  painting  by  Oscar 
Fehrer. 

Charles  P.  Gruppe,  Wm.  R.  Derrick,  Mrs.  Ella 
Condie  Lamb,  the  Hollander  Mr.  Pieter  van  Veen, 
Henry  B.  Snell,  Hobart  Nichols,  Will  S.  Robinson, 
Henry  W.  Paxton,  Bolton  Coit  Brown.  Birge  Harri- 
son, Frederick  S.  Lamb,  Leonard  JI.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Clara  Parrish,  Miss  Jennie  Brownescombe,  Frank 
Waller  and  Albert  P.  Lucas  are  some  of  the  con- 
tributors whose  names  are  familiar  to  those  who 
frequent  pictures  shows.  The  exhibition  will  con- 
tinue through  July  and  August. 


"AN  APPARITION  OF  GIOTTO  IN  ASSISI" 

Translated  from  Angela  Conti's  recent  ivork  "Sul 
Flume  del  Tempo."  Giotto  appeared  to  me  for  the 
first  time  in  the  lower  church,  Assisi.  The  low,  ample 
vaults  were  full  of  shadow  and  silence,  it  was 
not  yet  dawn.  The  paintings  still  slept  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night;  the  mystery  was  watched  by  a  few 
scattered  lamps  here  and  there.  Little  by  little  the 
walls  nearest  the  high  altar  became  illumined  by  a 
pallid  light  as  of  the  moon,  and  gradually  the  first 
colors  and  the  first  faces  revealed  themselves.    Then 


appeared,  though  not  yet  distinct  in  every  part,  the 
four  allegories  of  (Jiotto. 

The  lower  church  of  Assi.si  has  been  made  in  such  a 
wa.v  that  it  is  easy  for  the  human  soul  to  converse 
there  with  the  infinite.  Was  it  far  from  us,  this 
world?  And  yet  nothing  seems  .so  near  as  this 
mystery  which  envelops  us,  as  these  faces  of  saints 
with  familiar  mien.  It  almo.st  seems  to  us  that  the 
soul  has  found  again  a  part  of  itself  which  formerly 
had  gone  astray.  The  arches  curve  themselves 
upon  our  self-communion  and  something  separates 
itself  from  out  our  inmost  being  which  fills  them 
up.  Giotto  had  these  .sensations  while  working  on 
the  mystic  marriage  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty, 
and  expressed  them  by  means  of  a  painting  which  is 
a  prayer  to  God.  By  reason  of  this  he  has  been  able 
to  give  to  the  lower  church  at  Assisi,  sprung  up  on 
the  tomb  of  the  'Poverello,"  a  voice  which  speaks 
to  our  spirit  with  the  persuasive  and  moving  power 
of  legend. 

Never  was  there  seen  a  more  admirable  harmony 
between  the  picture  and  the  soul  of  the  place  where 
it  appears.  The  faces,  the  gestures  of  the  figures 
painted  there  are  truly  the  animate  language  of  this 
shadow  and  this  silence,  are  truly  that  which  ex- 
presses and  which  sums  up  as  in  a  synthesis  this 
living  mystery. 

In  the  upper  church  everything  is  changed.  Here 
the  painting  does  not  epitomize  but  becomes  a  nar- 
rative, and  entering  into  particulars  tells  us  the 
principal  episodes  of  the  legend.  In  the  lower 
church,  prayer  in  shadow  and  silence;  here,  singing 
in  the  light  and  the  air  full  of  wingings  and  warb- 
lings.  Here  the  life  of  the  saint  is  truly  sung  as 
Dante  wills  it. 

Poi  che  la  genie  povereVa  crebbe 
dietro  a   costui,  la  cui  mirabil  vita 
meglio  in  gloria  del  del  si  canterebbe 

(When  the  poor  folk  increased  upon  his  track 
whose  marvelous  life  were  better  sung  in  heaven's 
glorj-.) 

This  harmony  between  the  feeling  and  images  of 
Dante  and  the  way  of  feeling  and  imaging  of  Giotto, 
if  it  has  been  indicated  before,  has  not,  I  think,  up 
to  now  been  exactly  determined,  and  it  is  useful  I 
believe  in  these  days  to  fix  in  a  clear  thought  the 
still  vague  intuition.  Dante  himself  helps  us  to  do 
so.     I  shall  cite  only  two  examples  from  Purgatorio: 

Do  you  remember  the  Emperor  Trajan? 

Intorno  a  liii  parea  calcato  e  pieno 
di  cavalieri,  e  I'aquile  dell'  oro 
sopresso  in  vista  al  vento  si  movieno. 

(Round  about  him  appeared  a  trampling  and 
throng  of  horsemen,  and  the  eagles  in  gold  above 
him  moved  visibly  to  the  wind.) 

I  cite  these  verses  because  they  are  divinely 
beautiful.  But  it  is  not  Giotto  one  feels  here; 
JIantegna  rather.  A  woman  meanwhile,  a  young 
widow,  presses  her  way  through  the  armed  men  and 
the  standards  and  seizing  the  reins  of  the  emperor, 
says  to  him: 

...Signor  fammi  vendetta 
del  mio  figliuol  ch'e  morto,  ond'  to  m'accoro. 

And  the  Emperor: 

"Ora  aspetta 
tanto  ch'  io  tomi"  ed  ella  "Signor  mio" 
come   persona    in   cui   dolor   s'affretta, 
"se  tu  nnn  tomi?" 
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("Lord,  do  me  vengeance  for  my  son  who  is  slain, 
whereby  my  heart  is  pierced."  He:  "Now  wait 
until  1  return."  And  she,  like  a  person  in  whom 
grief  is  urgent:  "My  Lord,  but  if  thou  dost  not 
return?") 

These  verses  are  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Purgatorio. 
And  there  is  in  the  fifteenth  canto  a  dialogue  very 
similar  to  the  preceding  one.  In  a  temple,  which  is 
the  Syiyagogue,  are  assembled  the  Judaic  doctors 
and  Jesus  is  among  them.  Suddenly  a  woman 
enters,  who  is  Mary  in  search  of  her  son: 

Ed   min  tloniia   in  sii   I'enlrar  con  atto 
dolce    di    madre    dicer    "Figlino    mio, 
perch4  hai  tu  cosi  verso  noi  fatto? 
ecco  dolcnte.  lo  tuo  padre  ed  io 


(and  my  lady  within  the  entrance  with  the  tender 
attitude  of  a  mother,  saying:  "My  son,  why  hast 
thou  thus  dealt  w-ith  us?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I 
sought  thee  sorrowing.    .    .    .") 

I  could  multiply  the  e.xamples,  citing  the  answer 
of  Pisistrato's  wife,  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  and 
other  episodes,  if  these  verses  that  I  have  tran- 
scribed were  not  quite  enough  to  make  one  under- 
stand the  moving  simplicity  of  these  poetical  repre- 
sentations. 

Of  the  same  essence  and  the  same  simplicity  are 
the  representations  in  Giotto's  paintings.  Nothing 
useless,  nothing  superfluous  ever,  but  all  the  parts, 
all  the  gestures,  all  the  movements  destined  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  toward  the  point  where  the 
sentiment  or  the  passion  should  be  most  visible  and 
most  eloquent.  And  then  something  new,  which  had 
not  been  in  the  painting  of  the  preceding  centuries 
— the  entire  man,  not  only  in  his  mortal  frame,  but 
in  gesture  and  physiognomy  expresses  the  hope, 
the  doubt,  the  anxiety,  the  terror,  the  desperation, 
the  peace,  the  ecstasy,  all  the  moments  in  short,  and 
all  the  sensations  of  his  soul. 

This  is  the  new  word  pronounced  by  Giotto  in  the 
world  of  painting,  helped  into  being  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  necessary  to  his  powers.  A  poor  critic 
in  truth  is  he  who  still  persists  in  seeing  nothing 
in  the  art  of  Giotto  but  an  attempt  to  approach  that 
"real"  forgotten  by  the  painters  of  the  preceding 
centuries  who,  even  while  praising  the  good  execu- 
tion of  many  figures  close  enough  to  visible  and 
tangible  truth,  still  find  his  drawing  crude  and  his 
perspective  erroneous.  Try  to  correct  according  to 
your  realism  the  frescoes  of  Assisi,  Padua,  Florence, 
and  you  have  destroyed  the  eternal  character  and 
the  profound  idea  of  Giotto.  That  which  you  call 
an  error  is  nothing  if  not  a  means  of  expression; 
and  who  looks  at  a  work  of  art  is  always  mistaken 
when  instead  of  searching  for  the  idea  which  it 
represents  and  isolating  himself  in  its  contempla- 
tion, he  confines  himself  stupidly  to  observing  the 
details.  The  details  never  have  any  importance  in 
themselves,  except  as  they  wait  on  the  expression  of 
the  idea;  and  who  sees  not  the  idea,  is  blind  before 
a  painting,  and  as  he  does  not  see  the  life  of  the 
whole,  neither  does  he  see  the  life  of  the  parts. 
Here  is  an  example  to  prove  what  I  mean. 

In  the  third  row  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Arena 
chapel  at  Padua  is  represented,  with  other  stories, 
Jesus  rising  to  heaven  among  the  blessed.  Jesus  is 
in  the  center,  clothed  in  white  against  the  blue.  At 
the  sides,  in  two  flying  companies,  the  blessed  ones 
contemplate    him    with    rapture,    arms    raised    and 


hands  joined  in  an  attitude  of  felicity  in  prayer.  In 
proportion  to  the  head  and  body,  these  arms  and 
hands  are  really  stumps,  and  no  critic  would  look 
at  them  without  smiling.  And  yet  (iiotto  himself 
wished  them  to  be  there  in  order  to  express  his 
dream.  He  is  in  heaven,  among  transfigured  beings 
who  have,  if  any,  but  a  very  faint  remembrance  of 
the  sons  of  Adam.  Their  arms  are  no  longer  made 
of  bones  and  muscles  as  are  our  own,  and  no  longer 
serve  that  which  in  the  world  nature  had  destined 
them  for:  they  have  become  gestures  of  imploration 
in  admirable  harmony  with  the  faces  which  express 
peace  and  beatitude.  This  is  Giotto;  beside  the 
representation  of  ecstasy,  the  expression  of  the  most 
fugitive  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  and  of  nature 
newly  contemplated  with  love  as  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi;  beside  faith  and  prayer  he  expresses  with 
the  simple  forms  of  his  art  the  anecdote  and  the 
humor  of  a  true  citizen  of  the  good  old  time. 


A  SCHOOL  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nathan  F.  Barrett  a 
school  in  landscape  architecture  is  carried  on  at  his 
residence  in  Rochelle  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Readers  of  The  Art  World  may  recall  some  reminis- 
cences given  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  the  December  number 
and  the  ingenious  system  he  has  carried  out  in 
making  the  most  of  his  acreage  and  the  basement  of 
his  house.  It  is  here  that  students  of  landscape 
architecture  work;  special  features  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  summer  season,  such  as  lectures  on  art 
for  Saturday  afternoons  to  which  the  public  will  be 
admitted,  the  lecturers  being  persons  of  note  in  their 
several  lines  of  work.  Mr.  Barrett  is  one  of  the 
oldest  if  not  the  senior  practitioner  pf  the  noble  art 
of  landscape  modeling;  he  laid  out  Pullman  City, 
Chevy  Chase  near  Washington  and  other  places;  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission. 


THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AT  KNOEDLER'S 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
American  artists  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New- 
York,  has  been  open  since  June  10th. 

The  collection  of  pictures  as  a  whole  is  a  credit 
to  American  artists  and  the  Knoedler  Gallery. 

There  is  a  marked  individuality  throughout  the 
exhibition  without  any  extravagant  "individualism" 
— except  in  one  picture.  It  is  another  signal  proof 
that  every  man  with  true  artistic  power,  even  if  he 
is  not  a  colossal  genius,  will  be  "individual"  and 
different  from  all  of  his  fellows — if  he  will  only  for- 
get all  idiotic  art  "isms"  and  "theories"  and  be  sin- 
cere and  try  and  create  a  really  beautiful  thing 
instead  of  straining  for  the  merely  "sensational." 

It  is  much  more  certain  that  a  true  artist  (not  a 
hod-carrier  lost  in  the  world  of  art")  will  create  a 
sensation  by  rousing  the  emotions,  the  enthusiasms 
and  love  of  the  public — by  creating  a  work  of 
striking  beauty,  than  he  will  by  fabricating  a  work 
of  striking  ugliness,  however  much  the  over-bored 
even  degenerate  portion  of  the  public  may  find  in  it 
amusing  relief  from  blase  ennui.  For  the  diseased 
degenerate  minority  comes  and  goes — being  forced 
out   bv  the  masters — while  the   healthy   and   sane 
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majority  remains  forever  the  dominant  public — 
when  once  it  finds  that  a  house-cleaninK  in  life  and 
art  is  needful. 

Taking  the  works  as  numbered  in  the  catalogue: 
Dwight  W.  Tryon's  "Dawn  Early  Spring"  is  beauti- 
ful; Alexander  H.  Wyant's  "An  Adirondack  Vista" 
is  an  exquisite  bit;  "Gloucester  Harbor"  by  Winslow 
Homer  is  fine  and  unusual  in  its  calm;  the  beautiful 
evening  sky  in  Wm.  A.  Coffin's  "The  Valley  Farm" 
is  skillfully  rendered:  R.  W.  Van  Boskerck's  "River 
at  Wakefield.  Rhode  Island"  is  very  beautiful;  E.  L. 
Henry's  "The  Floating  Bridge"  is  historically  in- 
teresting; Childe  Hassam  can  paint  better  than  he 
did  in  his  "The  Allied  Flags";  in  spite  of  its  "tech- 
niquery"  \V.  Granville  Smith's  "Summer  Breeze"  is 
charming  in  scheme  and  color;  J.  Francis  Murphy's 
"Silence"  is  less  stereotyped  than  usual  and  poetic: 
William  M.  Chase's  "Shinnecock  Hills"  is  one  of  the 
finest  landscapes  he  ever  painted;  George  Elmer 
Browne's  "The  Blue  Nets"  is  too  "painty";  Joseph 
H.  Boston's  "Moonlight"  is  too  blue  to  suggest  moon- 
light; George  Inness's  "Coming  Storm"  is  a  real 
gem ;  "Mirror  Lake,"  by  Irving  R.  W' iles,  is  a  clever 
bit ;  Horatio  Walker  marred  his  otherwise  good  "Girl 
Feeding  Turkeys"  by  making  his  girl  too  fat;  Geo. 
de  Forest  Brush's  "Little  Girl"  is  a  beautiful  color 
composition  and  was  illustrated  in  The  Art  World 
in  the  April  number ;  "Morning  in  the  Fields,  Glou- 
cester" is  a  good  cattle  piece  by  Carleton  W'iggins ; 
"The  Hills  in  Nevada,  near  Carson  City"  by  Albert 
L.  Groll  is  above  his  average;  "Peaceful  Moonlight 
Reigns,"  by  Henry  W.  Ranger,  is  unusually  skilful 
moonlight  painting;  J.  H.  Twachtman's  "The  Bridge 
in  Spring"  has  more  reality  than  most  of  his  works; 
"Flying  Shadows"  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf  is  beautiful 
in  subject  and  most  skilful  in  execution;  "Sisters," 
by  E.  H.  Blashfield,  symbolizing  the  three  great 
democracies — America,  France  and  Russia — is  in- 
spiring; Clara  T.  MacChesney  has  a  "Red  Cross 
Nurse"  writing  home  the  last  message  of  some  sol- 
dier in  France  who  "did  his  bit."  It  is  full  of  pathos 
and  a  credit  to  her. 

The  exhibition  is  marred  and  disgraced  by  the 
hanging  of  an  atrocious  travesty  of  a  female  nude 
figure  by  Sargeant  Kendall.  This  painting  was 
shown  in  a  former  Academy  exhibition,  and  at  that 
time  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  it  was  unfit  to  be  seen  outside  of  the 
circle  of  an  exhibition  of  modernistic  sex 
degenerates.  The  effronterj-  of  Mr.  Kendall  in  foist- 
ing the  work  a  second  time  on  the  New  York  public, 
and  this  time  on  Fifth  Avenue,  indicates  that  he  is 
either  insensible  to  the  vulgarity  of  his  picture 
or  is  deliberately  following  the  lead  of  the  charlatan 
modernistic  perverts  many  of  whom,  having  failed 
in  normal  and  sane  lines  of  art,  resort  to  porno- 
graphic symbolism  to  gain  a  commercial  notoriety — 
the  art  cult  of  the  modernistic  degenerates  of 
Europe,  and  also  here,  being  now  the  "city  of  refuge" 
of  Academy  failures,  as  witness  the  history  of  Ma- 
tisse, Cezanne  and  others  of  that  ilk.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Kendall  perpetrated  this  atrocity  unconsciously? 
If  so,  it  is  all  the  more  tragic  to  be  the  unconscious 
victim  of  a  subconscious  trend — in  the  direction  of 
aesthetic  neurosis. 

Mr.  Kendall's  painting  is  not  merely  nude — it  is 
crassly  naked.     And   in   addition   to  being   vulgar 


it  is  stupid  and  suggestive  in  spirit  and  also 
banal  in  execution,  the  technical  work  being 
far  below  the  academic  standard,  so  much  de- 
rided by  modernists.  Does  this  work  represent  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  aesthetic  culture  and  stand- 
ards of  the  Vale  College  Art  Department?  Also  does 
the  Faculty  and  Alumni  of  Yale  indorse  this 
"Sphinx"  as  representing  their  taste  in  nude  figure 
painting?  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  some 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 


GOOD   STORIES   NEVER   DIE 

A  writer  for  the  Sun  told  some  amusing  stories 
a  while  ago  about  crowned  heads  who  do  verses  as 
a  side  line.  Thus,  of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia,  Nas'r- 
ed-Din  and  his  poet  laureate:  "On  the  King-of- 
kings  reading  some  of  his  verses  to  his  poet  laureate, 
the  latter,  on  one  occasion,  with  more  honesty  than 
diplomacy,  denounced  them  as  sheer  foolishness  and 
rank  nonsense.  For  this  he  was  ordered  by  his  im- 
perial master  to  the  stables  and  severely  flogged.  A 
week  later  the  Shah  again  asked  his  professional 
opinion.  Before  the  monarch  had  been  reading  two 
minutes  the  laureate  arose  and  hastened  to  the  door. 

"  'Where  are  you  going?'  cried  the  Shah.  'To  the 
stables  for  another  flogging'  exclaimed  the  poet 
laureate  with  such  an  air  of  hopeless  misery  that 
Nas'r-ed-Din,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  made  him  resume  his  place, 
inflicted  no  more  verses  upon  him   .    .   ."  etc. 

Touches  of  the  same  kind  of  humor  as  appears  in 
this  anecdote  are  found  in  old  Italian  comic  tales 
and  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  but  it  is  the 
Sicilian  historian  Diodoros  who  was  among  the  first 
to  tell  this  particular  yam — showing  how  often  the 
same  situation  produces  the  same  result,  or  else 
proving  that  a  good  story  is  superior  to  such  mortal 
drawbacks  as  time  and  space.  For  it  is  Dionysos 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  a  poet  at  his  court  of 
whom  Diodoros  tells  the  similar  tale. 

Philoxenos,  a  poet  famous  for  his  proficiency  in 
the  versified  two-step  called  "dithyramb."  was  a 
guest  and  parasite  at  the  tyrant's  table.  Per- 
haps he  overdid  the  drinking  bouts  and  pledging  of 
healths,  for  one  day,  when  Dionysos  had  one  of  his 
own  poems  read  aloud  at  the  banquet,  the  tyrant 
insisted  that  Philoxenos  should  give  his  opinion.  Em- 
boldened it  may  be  through  his  potations  of  wines 
of  choice,  the  master  of  dithyrambics  told  him  what 
he  thought  of  it.  Now  Dionysos,  a  slave  to  versify- 
ing, passed  such  time  as  he  could  reserve  from  ex- 
iling, murdering  and  crucifying  the  fat  burghers  of 
Syracuse  whose  property  he  craved — in  the  fever  of 
composition.  Though  but  an  amateur,  he  took  him- 
self with  the  utmost  seriousness  for  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  surprise 
he  gave  his  body-guards  the  signal  and  Philoxenos 
was  seized  and  hustled  to  the  Quarries,  the  famed 
prison  where  the  tyrant's  victims  langui.?hed.  His 
boon  companions  made  haste  to  mollify  the  king's 
wrath  and  Philoxenos  was  soon  pardoned  and  rein- 
stated at  the  royal  board.  Presently  Dionysos  be- 
came animated  by  his  good  wines  and  began  to  recite 
some  of  his  own  verse,  looking  about  for  applause. 
Unfortunately  Philoxenos  was  not  among  those  who 
cried  their  admiration.    Dionysos  paused  and  fixed 
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his  eyes  upon  him.  Philoxenos  saw  the  point. 
Scrambling  to  his  feet,  he  beckoned  to  the  tyrant's 
body-guard  and  cried: 

"Take  me,  take  me  back  to  the  Quarries!" 
Thus  we  see  that  an  interval  of  twenty-two  cen- 
turies has  not  changed  men's  character,  but — what 
is  even  more  astonishing — exactly  the  same  episode 
occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  as 
in  the  fourth  before! 


BELFRY  OR  CUPOLA  ON  THE  CITY  HALL? 

'Tis  hard  to  accommodate  all  demands,  all  tastes. 
When  McComb  designed  the  City  Hall  of  New  York 
he  did  not  conceive  of  the  tower  over  the  center  as 
a  clock-tower  or  a  belfry,  although  there  were  plenty 
of  precedents.  In  fact  he  might  have  placed  a  dome 
there  if  he  had  not  feared  the  expense  from  the 
ground  up,  and  the  other  difficulties.  All  he  did 
was  to  design  a  cupola.  That  originally  was  a 
"little  dome"  on  the  apex  of  a  big  dome,  but  became 
in  time  a  word  for  a  "lantern"  or  any  circular  or 
flat-sided  elevation  above  a  roo^.  When  this  cupola 
was  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1858,  a  demand 
was  made  that  the  city  hall,  if  it  had  no  belfry 
proper,  should  at  least  have  a  clock-tower  by  whose 
dials  the  citizens  hurrying  to  business  might  set 
their  watches  and  coming  from  business  might  set 
the  home  clock — a  very  reasonable  demand!  But 
the  McComb  design  was  not  fit  for  clock  faces,  so 
it  was  put  aside  and  the  cupola  clock-tower  that  all 
New  Yorkers  know  was  duly  installed — after  whose 
design  no  one  knows. 

It  is  an  age  of  restoration  and  the  cry  is:  Back 
to  the  design  of  the  worthy  McComb! 

How  are  we  to  go  back  if  we  expect  to  follow  the 
original  design?  That  is  the  problem  set  before 
Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  to  whom  has  been  en- 
trusted the  solution.  Some  sketches  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Atterbury  in  which 
the  McComb  design  has  been  retained  and  clock- 
faces  introduced ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
any  one  of  these  suggestions  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  New  York  Art  Commission,  the  body 
before  which  all  such  municipal  matters  have  to  go 
before  final  acceptance.  One  thing  is  certain: 
whatever  is  done — we  must  have  a  clock  in  the 
cupola. 


apparent  admiration  of  a  i)icture-viewing  crowd, 
however,  is  rarely  translated  into  overt  acts  of 
purchase  when  it  comes  to  the  sale. 

In  this  case  however  the  pessimist  wa3 
wrong  and  the  optimist  had  everything  his  own 
way.  The  sale  of  Ranger's  paintings  was  not 
a  success  merely,  but  one  without  a  parallel  hereto- 
fore, in  case.-i  where  the  painter  was  an  American. 
Probably  we  have  never  had  a  sale  of  the  pictures 
of  an  American  artist  deceased  when  the  average 
priie  brought  by  the  canvases  as  a  whole  was  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each.  The  highest  price 
of  $4  000  has  been  often  surpassed  for  paintings 
by  the  living  and  those  deceased,  but  there  was 
never  so  large  an  aggregate  sum  for  the  sale  of 
an  entire  atelier.  Since  this  money  goes  to  swell  the 
quarter  million  left  to  the  Academy  by  Ranger's 
will,  the  artists  who  are  interested  in  that  venerable 
organization  are  not  a  little  elated.  It  is  indeed 
a  good  sign  when  we  find  some  sections  of  the 
public  willing  to  believe  that  Americans  can  paint 
pictures  which  will  stand  the  test  of  all  changing 
fashions  in  art  and  remain  as  attractive  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  LIBIDO 

Would  you  be  a  poet,  lad? 

Modern,  up  to  date? 
One  whom  editors  are  glad 

To  remunerate? 

(No  Class  B,  my  mate!) 
Whether  for  free  verse  you  go, 

Or  the  other  state — 
Chant  the  Libido. 


Would  you  write  a  novel,  lad? 

One  that  will  be  great? 
Something  that  will  sell  like  mad? 

Not  invertebrate 

But  a  heavy-weight — ■ 
Low  life  upstairs,  high  below? 

Then  your  story  freight 
With  the  Libido. 


THE  RANGER  SALE 

The  late  Henry  W.  Ranger  of  New  York  left 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  Last  spring  the  American  Art 
Association  held  a  sale  of  his  paintings  and 
showed  them  for  a  week  prior  to  the  sale.  The 
exhibition  was  attended  as  probably  never  before 
when  the  attraction  was  the  output  of  an  American 
painter.  The  warm  hues  of  late  autumn  as  shown 
by  manj'  of  the  canvases  and  the  studies  of  oaks 
in  winter  livery,  the  combinations  of  greens  in 
cedar,  pine  and  maple,  in  elm  and  chestnut,  hickory 
and  locust  found  great  favor.  His  pictures  of 
ships  and  shipyards  at  Noank  and  elsewhere  on 
Long  Island  Sound  seemed  to  meet  approval.    The 


Would  you  be  a  critic,  lad? 

Do  decrees  of  fate? 
Sift  the  so-so  from  the  bad? 

Subtly  indicate 

What  is  (luite  third-rate? 
Study  up  Freud,  Jung  &  Co. 

And  pontificate 
Of  the  Libido. 


E)i  voij 
Reader,  sorry,  sore  and  sad, 

(  Eke  you  will  be  so!) 
When  you  cannot  stand  it,  lad. 

Damn  the  Libido! 


J.  L.  H.   in  Reedy's  Mirror 
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A  COLLECTOR  AND  HIS  HOARDS 

The  superior  person  has  from  time  to  time  his  fun 
with  the  collector,  but  he  has  much  less  to  say,  when 
a  Robert  Lenox  jrives  his  pictures  to  the  Public 
Lil)rary  in  New  York,  a  John  G.  Johnson  remembers 
Philadelphia  in  his  will  and  a  Benjamin  Altman 
equips  the  Metropolitan  of  New  York  with  a  host  of 
old  masters.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  the  collector  to 
make  his  present  whilst  he  lives:  that  is  what  Gen- 
eral Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Los  Angeles  must  think, 
for  he  has  given  his  home  caHled  The  Bivouac  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  museum,  art  gallery  and  centre  for 
exhibitions  and  lectures  together  with  his  collections 
of  prints,  engravings  and  other  art  objects.  General 
Otis  is  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  whose  place  of  pub- 
lication was  ruined  by  dynamite  with  great  loss  of 
life  some  years  ago.  He  has  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  estate  a  .small  copy  of  the  Timis  building  thus 
destroyed.  In  addition  to  the  residence  fronting  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard  and  on  one  side  overlooking 
Westlake  Park,  there  are  three  other  buildings  on 
the  property.  A  beginning  having  been  made  by 
General  Otis,  the  normal  thing  will  be  further  gifts 
of  money  or  collections  from  other  citizens  so  that 
presently  the  public  will  have  another  centre  for  the 
art-lovers  and  artists  of  Southern  California.  The 
ideas  of  the  donor  cover  a  wide  range ;  he  suggests 
schools,  lectures  and  music  recitals,  plays,  operatic 
performances  and  classic  dances  in  addition  to  the 
fine  and  applied  arts — a  sort  of  art  college,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  reports  of  his  written  presentation 
of  the  property  to  the  city.  An  institute  on  this 
ample  plan  is  not  established  in  a  year  or  a  decade, 
but  Californians  are  used  to  a  big  scale  in  all  their 
undertakings  and  it  may  be  that  the  scheme  will  be 
wrought  with  a  quickness  not  usual  in  the  Eastern 
States  or  even  those  of  the  Middle  West. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 
During  the  summer  there  are  performances  of 
vocal  music  in  Central  Park,  ^Manhattan,  under  the 
management  of  the  New  York  Community  Chorus, 
having  an  office  at  70  Fifth  Avenue  with  Mr.  Barnett 
Braslow  as  Secretary.  This  year  the  Community 
Chorus  has  called  for  singers  again.  Rehearsals 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Harry  Barnhart  are  held  every 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
1.55  West  65th  Street,  Manhattan.  Permits  have 
been  issued  by  Mr.  Cabot  Ward,  Commissioner  of 
Parks,  and  every  Sunday  between  two  and  four  the 
Chorus  sings  on  the  Mall,  the  first  meeting  taking 
place  the  first  of  July.  A  special  celebration  for  July 
Fourth  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  in  the  evening  at  the  Stadium  of  City 
College,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  137th  Street, 
when  the  Community  Chorus  will  take  part.  These 
great  popular  demonstrations  are  very  difficult  to 
manage,  but  they  are  often  astonishingly  effective 
because  with  the  will  there's  the  way — and  under 
enthusiastic  leadership  the  drill  becomes  a  pleasure. 


SUMMER   SHOW   AT   THE   CENTURY 

The  Century  Association  has  equipped  the  walls 
of  its  gallery  with  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
club  members  which  will  remain  for  the  summer 
months.  A  notable  bit  of  nude  is  the  half-draped 
figure  of  Venus  with  repentant  Cupid  at  her  knee 
by    Carroll    Beckwith,    a    painting    which    he    calls 


"Sylvan  Toilette."  Handsome  modeling  and  a  fine 
nuiss  of  color  in  the  drapery  put  this  picture  by  it- 
self among  the  exhibits.  Marine  battles  jjainted  by 
Carlton  Chapman  show  the  historic  fight  of  the 
Coustitiillon  against  the  Ci/aiw  and  Licant  in  1815 
when  both  the  British  ships  were  captured  and  the 
fleet  action  on  Lake  Erie  during  the  same  war; 
the  latter  painting  is  called  "One  Hundred  Yeans 
Ago."  In  genre  work  one  can  admire  the  drawing 
of  Harry  W.  Watrous  as  shown  by  "The  Juggler" 
— ^a  pretty  girl  in  black  tights  who  has  a  trained 
raven  before  her  on  a  table  while  she  keeps  colored 
balls  and  butterflies  in  the  air.  Wm.  V.  Schevill 
sends  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  wife  and  a  like- 
ness of  the  son  of  the  late  Karl  Bitter,  the  sculptor. 
There  are  attractive  shorescapes  by  Howard  Russell 
Butler  and  a  well-turned  "Village  Street — October" 
Ijy  Charles  Vezin;  some  sketches  in  oil  by  the 
sculptor  Thomas  Shields  Clarke  and  a  wood-interior 
"Where  the  Trout  Lurks"  by  William  H.  Lippincott. 
A  large  canvas  "Winter  Night"  by  William  L.  Car- 
rigan  represents  the  air  full  of  snowflakes  with  ob- 
jects dimly  seen,  and  another  "Glacier  and  Fiord" 
by  Lockwood  de  Forest  tells  a  story  of  Alaska. 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack  contributes  a  seated  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Lister  Carlisle  painted  in  the  flaky 
"divisional"  brushwork  of  his  latter  day  style,  rich 
and  compelling  from  a  proper  distance;  while 
Gardner  Symons  offers  one  of  his  realistic  snow- 
scapes. 


SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 

",4  Virginian  Village."  By  E.  S.  Nadal.  A  col- 
lection of  articles  and  papers  ranging  from  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  to  saddle  horses  is  ranged  under 
some  very  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  village  in 
West  Virginia  where  the  writer  was  born.  Son  of 
a  minister  and  graduate  of  Yale,  the  author  tried 
school-teaching,  drifted  into  diplomacy  and  made  a 
hit  among  literary  connoisseurs  by  the  flavor  of  a 
little  volume  on  the  social  side  of  London  life.  Not 
only  was  this  book  free  from  the  satirical  punch  the 
subject  might  have  called  for,  but  it  had  a  classic 
simplicity  and  happy  turn  of  phrase  that  can  not 
be  learned;  they  are  inborn.  This  quality  appears 
from  time  to  time  in  "A  Virginian  Mountain  Vil- 
lage," "London  Recollections  of  Lowell,"  "A  Vir- 
ginian Journey."  Mr.  Nadal  has  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  expert  in  horses  as  well  as 
author  and  diplomat,  so  that  "A  Horse-Fair  Pilgrim- 
age" and  "Types  of  Kentucky  Saddle  Horses"  are  not 
the  mere  superficial  notes  of  a  traveler,  which  might 
be  interesting  all  the  same,  but  entertaining  and,  to 
horsy  people,  instructive  pages  from  one  who  knows 
his  topic.  "Texan  Scenery"  and  "Contrasts  of  En- 
glish and  American  Scenery"  may  be  specially  com- 
mended. On  the  other  hand,  "Virginia  Women"  and 
"Southern  Literature"  are  disappointing,  as  if  the 
writer  had  become  the  victim  of  that  incurable 
paralysis  of  the  pen  when  the  topic  is  particularly 
near  and  close  to  the  heart.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
chapter  without  its  value  and  certainly  one  has  to 
look  far  before  finding  any  one  who  can  invest  the 
lazy  atmosphere  of  country  village  and  inland  hills 
with  so  much  charm.  Mr.  Nadal  ought  to  write  a 
book  about  "Characters"  he  has  known  "down 
South."  He  could  do  it  critically  and  kindly,  all  in 
his  charming  conversational  style.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917) 
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THE    SPECIALTY    BLOOM   OF   JULY 


By  Alice  Lounsberry 


NO  month  in  the  realm  of  Nature  is  less  eager 
to  come  under  the  control  of  gardeners  and 
landscape  architects  than  that  of  July.  The 
youth  and  translucence  of  spring  have  then  passed ; 
the  promise  of  June  has  been  fulfilled;  the  wanton 
fulness  of  August  has  not  yet  come  and  the  comple- 
tion of  autumn  is  likewise  distant.  July  stirs  the 
nature  world  as  a  time  of  strife  for  supremacy 
and  shows  an  eagerness  to  finish  work  before  its 
vigor  is  supplanted  by  the  lazy  adolescence  of  the 
succeeding  month.  Indeed  July,  if  left  untram- 
meled,  would  form  and  ripen  its  seeds  so  ha'^tily  that 
before  its  end  the  garden  would  be  entirely  without 
flowers,  those  exquisite  messengers  which  bespeak 
to  mankind  the  sweetness  of  the  earth. 

To  leave  unsolved  the  problems  that  July  presents 
and  to  give  no  heed  to  its  peculiarities  would  be  to 
see  a  garden  denuded  of  its  spring  and  early  summer 
bloom  and  lying  a  prey  to  weedy  plants  that  then 
grow  rampantly.  Happily,  however,  men  have  taken 
thought  of  the  needs  of  July,  have  coaxed  the  flowers 
of  June  to  linger  and  advanced  those  of  the  autumn 
until  the  month  now  presents  a  wealth  of  specialty 
bloom  entirely  her  own.  To  realize  the  power  that 
men  have  exerted  over  Nature  in  the  matter  of  sus- 
taining mid-summer  bloom,  one  has  but  to  visit  at 


this  season  the  wild  woodlands  and  meadows  un- 
touched by  outside  influences.  In  such  places  bloom 
is  scarce,  merely  incidental  here  and  there.  It  has 
passed  because  seeds  are  ripening  and  the  earth 
appears  to  have  settled  down  to  a  time  of  greenness 
and  repose,  corresponding  to  the  days  when  the 
birds  have  ceased  to  sing  jauntily  and  have  sought 
woodsy  fastnesses  where  unseen  they  pass  through 
the  moulting  period. 

To  return  from  a  quiet  woodland  or  meadow  in 
July  to  a  modern  garden  is  to  experience  the  change 
from  surrounding  greenness  to  a  ribald  variance  of 
color,  brilliant  and  ascending. 

Foremost  among  plants  that  have  been  developed 
into  distinct  July  bloomers  are  certain  roses,  royal 
flowers  that  in  early  American  days  were  associated 
almost  e.xclusively  with  June.  Japan  has  given 
plenteously  to  the  world  of  July  roses;  others  have 
been  bred  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  the 
United  States  has  also  produced  a  number  of  this 
class  which  have  now  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 
Long  after  the  wild  roses  of  banks  and  waysides 
have  had  their  day,  these  cultivated  products  cast 
out  a  wealth  of  bloom  that  transforms  fences,  walls, 
pergolas,  arches  and  gateways  into  stretches  of  solid 
color   and    beauty.     In    fact    the    hybrid    climbers, 
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This    long     water     alley,    flanked     with     irises,    shows 
appropriate    leaves   ix   such   a  sitratiox   are   almost 

MCCH    value    as    FLOWERS 

specialty  roses  of  July  should  not  lack  consideration 
by  all  garden  planters.  They  are  now  numerous 
and  of  many  varieties  and  begin  to  show  color  before 
the  well-known  hybrid  perpetual  and  everblooming 
roses  of  June  have  faded.  From  then  on  they  con- 
tribute lavishly  to  the  floral 
beauty  of  their  surroundings. 
The  new  Lady  Ashtown  is  a 
wonderful  climbing  rose  fra- 
grant and  everblooming.  The 
American  Pillar,  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, Hiawatha,  Gardenia,  ilr.'i. 
M.  H.  Walsh,  Lady  Gay  and  still 
many  others  are  well  known 
and  have  proved  their  desir- 
ability. 

For  the  interior  hedging  of 
formal  rose  gardens  the  ever- 
blooming bush  or  baby  ram- 
blers should  claim  a  general 
recognition,  although  up  to  the 
present  their  use  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  limited.  They 
grow  only  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  high  or 
within  the  limits  of  a  low 
hedge  and  possess  the  inestima- 
ble virtue  of  never  ceasing  to 
bloom  until  the  advent  of  frost 
This  advantage  holds  good  pr' 
vided  their  dead  flowers  ar. 
kept  cut  down  and  that  the  ny,,,,,!)  cmmiusc 
bushes  are  well  cultivated  and  form 


fertilized  with  liquid  manure  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season.  Most  of  these  l>aby 
ramblers  send  out  their  flowers  in  trusses  and 
many  of  the  varieties  are  especially  prolific. 
The  Baby  Dorothy,  Catherine  Zeimet,  Mrs. 
Catbush,  Perle  Orleanaise  and  Aennchen 
MuUer  are  among  those  most  desirable.  In- 
deed it  is  to-day  a  matter  of  discriminate 
choice  among  varieties  that  makes  the  rose 
garden  of  July  as  notable  as  that  of  June. 

Irises  are  now  conspicuous  among  July 
bloomers  and  are  plants  never  to  be  forgotten 
when  a  garden  is  in  its  beginning.  For  they 
■should  not  be  planted  here  and  there  with  the 
same  freedom  that  one  sets  a  heliotrope.  The 
distinctive  character  of  their  leaves  and  the 
striking  beauty  of  their  flowers  rank  them 
with  plants  to  offset  and  further  architectural 
schemes;  never  should  they  be  planted  merely 
because  they  are  flowers.  To  flank  water  alleys 
and  to  border  ponds  the  Japanese  and  Siberian 
irises  are  better  suited  than  the  German, 
Spanish  or  English  varieties.  The  former 
two  are  blooms  of  July.  The  sword-shaped 
leaves  of  irises  make  them  appropriate  to  plant 
near  water  since  they  are  suggestive  of  rushes 
and  as  they  wave  and  strike  together  they  form 
many  pleasing  reflections. 

Unquestionably  the  Japanese  irises  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  and  in  July  the  size  of  their 
blooms  and  their  regal  colors  cause  them  to 
appear  as  distinct  and  commanding  individuals. 
They  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as  they  guard 
a  waterway  or  form  the  immediate  foreground 
of  a  picture  leading  toward  a  mountain. 
Yet  when  traveling  about  the  country  the 
bloom  of  the  Japanese  iris  is  generally  seen  far 
from  its  best.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  this 
is  because  the  roots  are  not  given  sufficient  water 
when  the  buds  are  forming.  The  plants  then  should 
be  kept  very  wet.  the  ground  about  them  not  unlike 
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mud.     In  fact  when  well  grown  the  blooms 
are  often  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Gladioli,  noted  among  July  bloom,  often  do 
well  when  set  in  among  irise.s  in  little  hum- 
mocks of  soil  somewhat  less  wet  than  that  sur- 
rounding the  irises.  The  similarity  of  the 
swordlike  leaves  of  these  two  plants  makes 
themexcellentcompanionsandkeeps  a  planting 
ground  from  appearing  as  if  lacking  in  unity. 

The  great  lilies,  especially  those  of  Japan, 
hold  a  place  with  climbing  roses  and  irises 
among  the  specialty  plants  of  July.  But 
they  should  not  be  very  generally  planted 
since  they  are  classic  in  appearance  and  do 
not  blend  particularly  well  with  other  plants. 
Hundreds,  even  thousands  of  them,  fail  each 
year  of  the  effect  they  might  produce  through 
being  set  in  hardy  borders  side  by  side  with 
perennials  of  vastly  diffei'ent  types  and 
classes.  The  Golden-banded  lily,  Lilium 
auratum,  does  not  do  well  under  the  bright 
sun  of  July;  but  to  come  upon  it  suddenly  in 
some  green  alcove  especially  prepared  for 
it,  is  like  finding  a  bit  of  sculpture. 

Among  well-known  perennials,  many  of 
which  are  essentially  July  bloomers,  the  del- 
phiniums occur  as  specialty  plants  or  rather 
as  those  to  be  used  for  some  striking  land- 
scape effect  instead  of  being  set  in  borders 
with  heterogeneous  bloom.  In  fact  as  a 
family  the  delphiniums  are  rich  in  stately 
and  beautiful  members.  For  a  limited  choice 
the  three  that  can  not  help  proving  satisfac- 
tory are  the  King  of  delphiniums,  with  large 
deep  blue  and  purple  flowers;  the  belladonna, 
showing  lighter  sky  blue  flowers  each  one  exquisitely 
formed,  and  the  dwarf  variety.  Delphinium  Chinense. 
as  brilliant  in  coloring  as  a  gentian  and  holding  its 
bloom  from  July  until  cut  down  by  frost.  Such 
plants  as  these,  through  the  rare  pure  blueness  of 
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their  flowers  appear  in  truth  to  draw  the  sky  nearer 

to  the  earth. 

At  present  the  attention  of  plant  propagators  is 

strongly  on  delphiniums  and  the  prophecy  is  made 

that  a  few  years  hence  the  public  will  have  the  sen- 
sation of  seeing  their  blooms  as 
large  as  those  of  hollyhocks. 
For  brilliant  mass-color  effects 
they  have  already  largely 
taken  the  place  of  hollyhocks, 
since  they  are  more  easily 
raised  and  their  foliage  is 
well-cut  and  graceful.  That 
of  hollyhocks  is  so  large  and 
ungainly  that  it  blocks  out  all 
air  and  light  from  the  smaller 
plants  set  in  its  foreground. 

Lupine,  Lupinus  polijphijl- 
liim,  occurs  in  too  few  gardens. 
It  sends  up  stalks  four  and  five 
feet  high  closely  covered  with 
pea-shaped  flowers,  lavender 
blue  in  tone.  When  seen  in 
masses  it  is  very  impressive 
and  in  groups  in  a  garden 
border  it  is  also  very  lovely. 
By  the  middle  of  June  it  be- 
gins to  show  color  in  its  buds 
and  throughout  July  it  re- 
mains fresh  provided  its  dead 
flowers  are  removed.  Its  pecu- 
liarities of  foliage  and  flower 
are  well  accentuated  when 
planted  in  groups  interspersed 
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with  others  of  Linum  perenne.  This  attractive  little 
flax,  with  round,  fairylike  flowers  and  delicate 
foliage  acts  as  a  contrast  to  the  strong  steeplelikc 
stalks  of  lupines  and  the  two  together  form  an 
enchanting  plant- 
ing. 

Of  course  July 
is  the  high  day 
of  the  phloxes. 
These  sturdy  and 
most  showy  plants 
have  become  iden- 
tified with  innu- 
merable gardens 
because  they  are 
not  difficult  to 
grow.  They  are 
cheerful  and  col- 
orful in  personal- 
ity and  they  serve 
either  for  garden 
effects  or  for 
picking  flowers. 
But  on  close  in- 
spection it  would 
seem  that  they 
have  not  the 
charm  of  many 
other  flowers. 
Their  leafage  is 
coarse  and  ugly 
and  the  flowers 
themselves  make 
no  especial  ap- 
peal. For  gay, 
symmetrical  mass 
color  effect,  how- 
ever,  they   have   not   a   rival   in   the   July   garden. 

So   exclusively   for   the    purposes    of    mass-color 
effects  have  phloxes  been  used  that  each  year  their 
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bloom  becomes  smaller  and  more  numerous.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  phloxes  are  cultivated  for 
individual  flowens  and  there,  at  the  shows,  many 
are  seen  bearing  comparatively  few  (lowers  but  each 

one  as  large  as  a 
fifty  -  cent  piece. 
The  phloxes  of 
American  gar- 
den s,  while  ex- 
traordinarily pro- 
lific in  b  1  o  o  m, 
show  them  on  an 
average  about  the 
size  of  a  ten-cent 
piece. 

in  one  secluded 
garden,  the  en- 
trance into  which 
is  guarded  by  two 
little  marble 
ladies  of  the 
period  of  Louis 
XV,  the  coral 
pink  bloom  of 
phloxes  is  the 
only  color  bright- 
ening the  sur- 
rounding green- 
ness. And  here 
these  plants  ap- 
pear as  much  at 
home  as  when, 
unimproved  b  y 
gardeners,  they 
dwelt  in  the  open 
wild  woodlands. 
This  fact  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  at  home  in  a  place  is  in  fact  a  test  of 
successful  planting,  not  only  concerning  the  phloxes 
of  July  but  for  every  plant  in  the  following  season. 


THE    ENGLISH    FURNITURE    STYLES 

II.     THE   ANGLO'DUTCH    PERIOD 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Author  of  "The  Lure  of  the  Antique,"  "Early  American  Craftsmen," 
"Creators  of  English  Styles,"  etc. 
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LAST  month  we  discussed  briefly  the  English 
furniture  styles  of  the  Elizabethan,  Jacobean, 
and  Restoration  periods.  Following  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  II  furniture  styles  underwent  a 
marked  change.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  period  known  as  Anglo-Dutch  will  be  discussed 
in  the  present  paper. 

The  so-called  Anglo-Dutch  period  includes  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary  (1689-1702)  and  Queen 
Anne  (1702-1714),  and  part  of  the  reign  of  George  1 
(1714-1727). 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  furniture  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserved.  I  have  found  it  com- 
monly confused  with  that  of  Queen  Anne,  though  in 
many  fundamental  respects  it  is  quite  different.     If 


not  entirely  graceful,  it  is  at  least  interesting,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  student  of  style 
development.  Indeed,  I  find  that  William  and  Mary 
reproductions  are  becoming  more  popular  with  the 
American  furniture  trade  than  ever  before. 

When  William  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
as  the  consort  of  Queen  Mary,  he  brought  with  him 
all  his  love  for  the  styles  and  workmanship  of  the 
Low  Countries.  At  first  the  vogue  was  largely  for 
Flemish  features,  but  the  purely  Dutch  soon  gained 
the  ascendency.  Ideas  and  workmen  were  imported 
from  Holland,  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  being  very  close  at   the  time. 

The  period  was  one  in  which  foreign  influences 
were   paramount — not   merely   Dutch,    but    French 
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also.  Following  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  many  HuKuenot  refugees  found  their 
way  into  England,  and  among  them  were  designers 
and  artisans  who  brought  with  them  the  styles  of 
Louis  XIV,  for  which  the  way  had  already  been  pre- 
pared during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II. 
The  chief  of  the.^e  was  Daniel  Marot,  who  left 
France  in  1686,  went  to  live  in  Holland,  was  sum- 
moned to  England  by  William  in  1690,  and  became 
the  royal  architect.  He  clung  to  the  styles  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  his  influence  on  English  decorative  art  was 
very  powerful  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We 
find,  therefore,  a  decided  French  element  in  the 
styles  of  the  first  half  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Dutch 
period. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  furniture  pro- 
duced during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  was 
better  suited  to  domestic  uses  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  It  was  lighter,  more  comfortable  and 
characterized  by  greater  simplicity.  Curves  ap- 
peared more  abundantly,  though  not  so  universally 
as  during  the  following  reign.  Marquetry  continued 
to  be  used  on  all  flat  surfaces  in  place  of  carved 
panels,  that  being  a  favorite  art  among  the  Dutch. 
Carving,  indeed,  almost  disappeared  on  the  purely 
Dutch  pieces,  though  panels  made  of  mouldings  were 
used,  and  carving  was  employed  on  the  furniture  of 
the  French  type.     Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
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japanning  became 
popular  and  walnut 
veneering  was  not  un- 
common. 

Chinese    objects 
were    imported,    as    a 
result  of  the  growing 
East  India  trade,  and 
collecting     became     a 
fad.       This    influence    was 
reflected   in  the  japanning 
and  the  fret  designs  which 
were    sometimes   used, 
though    the    Chinese   craze 
did    not    reach    its    height 
until  about  1740. 

The  chairs  of  this  period 
are  interesting  as  repre- 
senting many  variations  in 
the  transition  from  the 
chairs  of  the  Restoration  to  ^M 

those  of  a  truly  Dutch  type.  ^^ 

The  rectangular  panel  in  the  chair  backs  was 
dropped,  the  chair  backs  were  tilted  backward  and 
were  often  shaped  to  fit  the  body,  and  upholstery 
became  more  common. 

The  typical  leg  to  be  found  on  William  and  Mary 
chairs,  tables,  and  chests  of  drawers,  was  .straight 
and  rather  heavily  turned,  often  with  an  inverted 
cup-.shaped  or  bell-shaped  ornament,  and  the  legs 
were  frequently  joined  by  curved  underbraces. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  chairs  of  the 
period  were  those  that  followed  the  Franco-Dutch 
designs  of  Daniel  Marot.  They  had  usually  four 
turned  legs  with  curved  underbraces,  uphol.stered 
seats  and  solid  backs,  ornamentally  shaped  at  the 
top  and  filled  with  cane  or  with  carving.  Marot  also 
designed  elaborate  bedsteads  in  the  French  manner, 
with  heavily  draped  canopies. 

Various  forms  of  tables  were  in  use,  on  which 
walnut  veneering  was  often  used,  and  inlay  in  pear, 
sycamore,  maple,  cherry,  etc.  Walnut  card  tables 
were  introduced,  both  solid  and  veneered,  and  both 
large  and  small  tables  with  round,  oblong,  square 
or  scalloped  tops.  The  larger  ones  were  used  for 
dining  as  the  gate-leg  table  went  out  of  fashion. 

The  William  and  Mary  form  of  the  high  chest  of 
drawers,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  highboy, 
was  raised  from  the  floor  on  si.x  legs,  often  turned 
with  the  cup-shaped  pat- 
tern and  round  feet,  and 
with  variously  shaped 
underbracing.  The  upper 
portion  was  severely 
square  and  the  top 
straight  and  flat.  Some- 
times the  drawers  were 
paneled  with  moulding, 
and  sometimes  the  flat 
surfaces  were  enriched 
with  more  or  less 
elaborate  marquetry. 

Oak.  chestnut,  beech 
and  walnut  were  all  u.sed 
during  this  period,  but 
chiefly  the  walnut. 

The  style  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary 
was,    indeed,    a   mixed 
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style,  the  style  of  a  tran- 
sition perioil.  But  l>y  the 
end  of  the  century  this 
transition  had  been 
passed  and  purely  Dutch 
styles  were  in  the 
ascendency.  Then,  in 
1702,  began  the  brief 
but  strongly  ni  a  r  k  e  d 
reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  foreign  elements 
were  at  length  assimi- 
lated and  a  genuine 
English  style  was  de- 
veloped on  the  Dutch 
lines. 

The  year  1700,  indeed, 
roughly  marks  the 
dividing  line  between 
what  may  be  called  the 
ancient  and  the  modern 
types  of  furniture.  Straight  lines  melted  into 
curves.  The  turned  leg  was  superseded  by  the 
cabriole.  Underbracing  disappeared.  More  atten- 
tion began  to  be  paid  to  form  than  to  ornament. 

During   the   reign   of    Queen    Anne  carving   was 
employed  to  some  extent,  but  in  simpler  forms  than 
during  the  Restoration  period,  and  it  was  cut  on  the 
surface   instead   of   forming 
the  outlines.    Common  orna- 
mental  details    included   the 
shell,    mascaron,    cartouche, 
swags    of   flowers,    acanthus 
leaves,    and    some    classical 
designs. 

Highboys,  cabinets,  bu- 
reaus, small  tables  and  large 
chairs  were  the  more  note- 
worthy productions  of  the 
period.  Furniture  was  made 
in  walnut,  oak,  beech,  holly, 
birch  and  yew,  but  walnut 
continued  to  hold  the  leading 
place.  Veneer  continued 
popular  and,  to  some  extent, 
marquetry.  The  cabriole  leg 
was  used  everywhere,  on 
chairs,  tables,  highboys,  low- 
boys, etc.,  with  the  round, 
Dutch  or  splay  foot.  Occa- 
sionally the  cabriole  was 
given  a  shell  ornament  at  the 
knee,  though  usually  it  was 
undecorated,  as  walnut  was 
not  as  well  suited  to  this  sort 
of  carving  as  the  later  ma- 
hogany of  Chippendale. 

The  Windsor  chair  and  the  straight  slat-back  and 
banister-back  chairs  were  introduced  during  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  but  these  were  the  chairs  of  the  cot- 
tagers and  country  people,  and  do  not  form  part  of 
the  style  development.  The  chair  which  most  con- 
cerns us  was  the  broad-seated,  cabriole-legged  fiddle- 
back.  This  was  the  chair  of  fashion,  built  usually  of 
walnut,  sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  decorated. 
It  was  the  forerunner  of  Chippendale's  styles. 
Usually  the  front  legs  were  cabriole,  the  back  legs 
being  simple  curves  or  straight.     Shell  ornaments 


sometimes  appeared  on  the  knees,  at  the  center  i){ 
the  front  of  the  seat,  and  at  tlie  middle  of  the  top 
of  the  back.  The  backs  were  high,  were  curved  to  fit 
the  back  of  the  sitter,  and  the  imtline  formed  a  con- 
tinuous curve.  In  the  center  of  the  back  appeared  a 
solid  vase-shaped,  fiddle-shaped  or  lyre-shaped  splat. 
The  seats  were  broad,  liat  and  upholstered,  and 
were  usually  shaped  in  curves  both  on  front  and 
sides,  with  rounded  corners. 

The  roundabout  or  corner  chair,  which  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  turned  chairs  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  popular  during  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth.  It  was  a  siiuare  chair,  standing  corner- 
wise,  with  semicircular  back  and  arms  running 
around  two  sides,  and  the  fourth  corner  and  leg  in 
front.  The  Queen  Anne  type  had  cabriole  legs,  with 
upright  spindles  in  the  back,  or  three  uprights  and 
two  splats,  as  did  Chippendale's  roundabouts  later, 
only  the  Queen  Anne  splats  were  solid  and  Chippen- 
dale's were  pierced.  The  seats  were  rush,  wooden 
or  upholstered. 

Queen  Anne  tables  include  a  number  of  light  forms 
of  tea-tables  and  card-tables  in  walnut,  cherry  and 
other  woods,  with  four  cabriole  legs.  Tea-tables 
with  a  central  support  and  short,  curved  tripod  legs 
were  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and  tripod 
candle  stands.  An  early  form  of  writing-table 
also  appeared  at  this  time. 

The  highboy  became  in- 
creasingly popular,  the  six 
turned  legs  of  the  William 
and  Mary  chest  of  drawers 
giving  place  to  four  short 
L'abriole  legs  without  under- 
bracing.  At  first  the  top  was 
straight,  with  a  cornice,  or 
sometimes  with  a  double 
arch  efi'ect;  then  the  broken- 
arch  pediment  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Inlay  of  pear, 
holly,  sycamore  and  other 
woods  was  often  used  on  the 
fronts  and  sides  of  cabinets 
and  highboys. 

There  was  also  the  lowboy 
or     dressing-table,     and     a 
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Dutch  type  of  bookcase  desk. 
It  was  during  the  transition 
period  that  walnut  turned 
the  sceptre  over  to  ma- 
hogany. New  style  influences 
were  at  work  which  gradually 
developed  into  the  fashions 
of  the  Georgian  period, 
which  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  and  last 
paper  in  this  series. 
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RESIDEN'CR  OF   MISS   R.  S.   HOYT   AT  SOITHAMPTOX.   I,.   1..  SOI  TH    IKOXT 


SOME    PRINCIPLES   OF   GOOD   PLANNING 

By  Lionel  Moses 

Illustrated  by  Views  of  a  Residence  at   Southampton,  L.  L 
Messrs.  Hiss  &  Weekes,  Architects 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  impor- 
tant problems  with  which  the  architect  has 
to  deal  is  the  planning  of  the  house;  and 
when  we  say  "planning  '  we  refer  to  the  word  in  its 
technical  sense  and  mean  the  study  of  the  rooms  in 
their  relation  to  one  another. 

Were  it  sufficient  that  rooms  should  be  so  placed 
that  it  is  merely  possible  to  get  out  of  one  into  the 
next,  the  art  of 
planning  would 
be  simple,  but 
much  more  is  in- 
volved. In  the 
first  place  a  good 
plan  can  be 
evolved  only 
after  consider- 
able study  and  to 
be  good  it  must, 
when  drawn, 
have  an  appear- 
ance of  simplic- 
ity. It  is  this 
appearance  o  f 
simplicity  that  is 
so  deceptive  to 
the  uninitiated. 
The  complete 
work  looks  easy 
0  f  accomplish- 
ment— like  any 
solved  problem — 
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but  only  he  knows  the  difficulties  who  has  labored 
to  obtain  the  result. 

The  architect  must  always  have  in  mind  certain 
basic  principles  to  guide  him.  Every  room  must 
be  properly  related  to  every  other  room.  Rooms 
must  be  of  proper  sizes  as  well  as  proportions.  No 
fixture  should  be  placed  in  a  room  unless  the  space 
it    can    rightly    occupy    is    sufficient.       And    the 

whole  must  be 
constructionally 
sound;  that  is  to 
say,  masonry 
should  support 
and  be  supported 
in  a  manner  to 
create  stability 
both  actual  and 
apparent. 

Even  more  is 
'esirable  —  for 
ixes  should  be 
•  ^tablished  so  as 
! ' '  create  vistas 
-  liere  possible, 
111  order  that  at 
1  he  end  of  every 
iew  there  may 
if  a  point  of 
beauty  or  inter- 
est for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon.  Cities 
are   so   planned, 
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as  witness  Paris,  which 
shows  at  the  end  of  its 
boulevards  sonic  buildinjr 
or  monument  whith  is 
good  to  look  upon,  and 
the  principle  holds  good 
even  in  the  case  of  the 
small  country  house.  A 
plan  is  not  good  if  it  is 
involved  and  contains 
quirks  and  c  o  r  n  e  r  s 
difficult  to  deal  with  as 
a  matter  of  design  and 
complex  to  construct. 

It  is  a  truism  in  archi- 
tecture that  the  simpler 
and  more  regular  the 
plan,  the  more  distin- 
guished viill  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  edifice.  This 
does  not  mean  the  dis- 
carding of  the  pictur- 
esque which  under 
various  circumstances  is 
suitable  to  certain  build- 
ing conditions.  The 
picturesque  has  its  place 
but  nevertheless  the 
basis  of  good  planning  is 
simplicity  and  balance, 
and  a  house  so  laid  out  is 
bound  to  be  economical 
in    construction    as    well    as    pleasant    to    live    in. 

Then  too,  in  planning,  one  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  exterior  of  the  house  to  be  built,  so  that 
it  may  fit  the  plan,  for  a  house  to  be  properly 
designed,  must  indicate  outside  what  is  planned 
inside.  To  do  this  requires  a  sense  of  visualization 
which  is  a  gift  to  some  but  to  others  comes  only 
after  long  study.     The  amateur  loses  sight  of  this 
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and  many  are  the  plans 
submitted  by  prospective 
owners  which  are  amus- 
ing, if  they  are  not  the 
despair  of  the  architect 
who  is  called  upon  to  fit 
elevations  to  them. 

Architects  themselves 
are  not  always  careful 
in  this  particular.  They 
often  design  houses 
which  from  the  outside 
look  well  but  on  entering 
we  find  the  unexpected. 
This  fault  is  sometimes 
mistakenly  treated  as  a 
virtue  and  has  given  rise 
on  occasion  to  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  some,  to 
justify  poor  design  by 
attaching  to  it  a  name 
v.hich  seems  to  carry 
weight.  We  hear  of 
American  Architecture 
being  developed  from 
new,  unusual  and  im- 
proper forms,  but  the 
illustrations  showing  the 
new  styles  are  generally 
the  best  refutation  of 
the  contentions  in  favor 
of  the  erroneous  concep- 
tions.    After  all  they  are  simple  enough. 

We  know  of  few  houses  lately  erected  which 
exemplify  the  value  of  good  planning  better  than 
the  one  chosen  for  our  illustrations  this  month  and 
in  passing  must  state  that  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hiss 
and  Weekes,  who  designed  Miss  R.  S.  Hoyt's  house 
at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  is  characterized  by  marked 
excellence    in   this    particular   aside    from    and    in 
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addition  to  the  general  beauty   of 
their  work. 

A  study  of  the  plans  of  the  Hoyt 
house  will  show  their  merit.  We 
have  the  central  entrance  under  the 
porte-cochere,  leading  to  the  paved 
vestibule;  at  each  end  of  which  is  a 
niche  ready  to  receive  some  decora- 
live  feature  but  decorative  enough 
in  itself  to  be  a  feature.  From  the 
vestibule  there  are  three  entrances 
to  the  hall  which,  when  open,  give  a 
sense  of  space.  Either  view  from 
the  centre  of  the  hall  shows  a  vista, 
one  with  the  stairway  at  the  end 
and  the  other  through  a  window  to 
the  foliage  outside.  Similar  vistas 
occur  several  times  by 
reason  of  door  openings 
being  on  the  same  axis 
as  window  openings. 
The     porches     too,     are 


r~ 


placed  where  they  add  most  to  comfort. 
They  are  really  outdoor  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  suitable  for  a  breakfast-room 
and  the  other  is  an  extension  of  the  library. 

The  second  story,  likewise,  is  simple  and  as  com- 
plete as  comfort  can  desire,  each  room  having  a 
bath  as  well  as  an  open  fireplace  and  enough  closet 
space  to  satisfy  any  demand.  Windows  and  fire- 
places centre  on  rooms  in  both  stories. 

Altogether  both  plans  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  design.  Nor  are  we  finished  when  we  admire 
the  plans  of  the  house.  The  general  layout  of  the 
gardens  is  equally  admirable  and  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  if  space  permitted. 

We  find  Miss  Hoyt's  house  dignified  and  true  to 
the  style  chosen  for  it — Italian.  This  "villa,"  were 
we  to  come  upon  it  outside  of  Florence  or  Rome, 
would  fit  the  landscape  perfectly.  We  in  this 
country   must   often   make   the   landscape   for   our 


house  or  at  least  plant  to  suit  both 
house  and  general  topography.  This 
has  been  admirably  done  in  the  present 
instance  and  now,  after  six  years  the 
house  and  its  grounds  are  in  perfect 
harmony. 

Every  view  from  the  house  should 
disclose,  as  it  does  in  the  present  in- 
stance, something  of  interest — and 
every  vista  from  the  garden  should 
disclose  something  of  beauty.  No  garden  is  com- 
plete that  has  not  some  proper  architectural  embel- 
lishment in  harmony  with  the  house  itself.  Note 
the  charming  little  tea-house  reminding  one  of 
the  many  similar  ones  in  Italy,  and  how  its 
beauty  is  doubled  by  the  reflection  in  the  pool  at 
its  base. 

The  living-room,  as  illustrated  by  the  picture 
shown,  is  typical  of  all  the  rooms  and  in  design  and 
furnishings  is  in  full  accord  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  rest  of  the  house.  This  room  is  43  feet  long  by  28 
feet  wide — a  large  room — but  so  furnished  that 
while  it  is  spacious,  it  has  a  domestic  quality.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  rooms  being  due  in  some  measure 
to  a  proper  admixture  of  different  styles  of  furnish- 
ings, all  of  which  blend,  thus  producing  a  feeling 
much  more  homelike  than  if  one  style  or  period  were 
chosen  and  pedantically  followed. 
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CHINA   AND   GLASS    FOR    THE    COUNTRY    HOUSE 

By  Virginia  Robie 


THE  old  potters  and  glass-blowers  with  their 
wealth  of  imagination  and  high  technical  skill 
never  dreamed  of  the  color  combinations 
which  modern  makers  are  putting  forth.  Yet  color 
— and  brilliant  color — has  ever  been  the  handmaiden 
of  the  arts.  We  have  but  to  turn  to  old  Bohemian 
and  Venetian  glassware  to  find  tones  which  rival 
the  brightest  jewels.  Stiegel  glass  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  showing  a  wide  color  range,  while  the 
present  demand  for  Bristol  green,  Nailsea  pink,  and 
early  English  amethyst  has  filled  more  than  one 
collector's  cabinet  with  subtle  harmonies. 

But  the  glassware  displayed  in  the  shops  for  our 
pleasure  and  purchase  strikes  a  different  note. 
Much  of  it  is  rather  opaque,  raising  at  first  glance 
the  question  "Is  it  glass  or  transparent  porcelain?" 
As  for  color — the  palettes  of  the  cubist,  post-im- 
pressionists and  futurists  have  been  appropriated. 
The  dye  pots  of  the  world  have  been  boldly  seized. 
Will  collectors  a  hundred  years  hence  seek  these 
vivid  things  with  the  same  fervor  that  they  now 
put    forth    Stiegel,    Waterford    and    Derby    Spar? 


Will  the  adjectives  "orchid,"  "flame,"  "tomato," 
"emerald,"  "royal  purple,"  "orange,"  and  "black" 
charm  quite  as  much  as  "sapphire,"  "amber"  and 
"ruby"  do  now?  Possibly.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  realize  that  a  cabinet  of  black  lacquer 
filled  with  these  dazzling  objects  might  fascinate 
both  the  collector  and  the  decorator  of  another 
century.  Surely  the  decorators  of  this  year  of  grace 
use  the  gay  glass  with  the  same  light  conscience 
that  they  do  the  chintzes  and  cretonnes.  In  fact  the 
glass  and  the  fabrics  go  well  together,  for  the 
strictly  neutral  note  has  disappeared  from  house- 
hold art.  It  may  come  back  in  quieter,  more  peace- 
ful times.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  make  the  most 
of  the  modern  phase  in  our  summer  furnishing.  A 
bowl  of  lustrous  black  glass  heaped  with  purple 
grapes,  green  leaves  and  Japanese  orange  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  look  upon,  while  the  vivid  flower  jars 
filled  with  just  the  right  posies  are  immensely 
eff'ective.  Possessing  the  jars,  it  might  be  well  to 
start  a  cutting  garden  in  order  to  have  at  hand 
flowers   of   sufficient    character   to   hold   their   own 
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with  the  glass.  Deli- 
cate flowers  would 
be  quite  annihi- 
lated unless  repeat- 
ing the  tone  of  the 
vase  in  a  lighter 
way. 

Glass  fruit  of 
tropical  hue  may  be 
found  for  the  black 
bowls  and  baskets, 
but  this  seems  to 
carry  the  point  a 
trifle  far.  There 
are,  however,  urns 
and  baskets  of  fruit 
in  glazed  pottery 
which  make  very 
pleasing  notes  of 
color.  Used  in  pairs 
in  a  rather  formal 
dining-room  they 
might  be  quite  effec- 
tive. One  thing  is  certain  about  these  very  decora- 
tive articles.  They  must  have  space.  They  must 
be  related  to  the  color  scheme  of  their  environment. 
One  such  object  is  capable  of  upsetting  a  whole  room 
unless  it  really  "belongs."  The  process  in  the  end 
is  like  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  story  of  the  New 
England  spinster  and  her  reckless  purchase  of  a 
red  velvet  bonnet.  By  gradual  stages,  her  ward- 
robe, her  house,  her  reading  matter,  her  mode  of 
thinking,  were  altered  to  conform  to  the  scarlet 
millinery.  According  to  Warner  she  was  never 
quite  the  same  again. 

That  there  is  something  subtle  and  insidious 
about  the  new  color  schemes  I  am  ready  to  believe 
after  trying  to  adapt  a  purple  vase  filled  with  orange 
zinnias  to  a  room  furnished  in  1900.  Little  re- 
mained of  the  date  except  the  woodwork  and  the 
wall-paper  when  the  process  of  elimination  ended. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  begin  with 
the  porch — where  rather  gay 
things   have   always   seemed   fit 


ting.  There  are 
many  charming  ac- 
cessories in  glass 
and  pottery  for  the 
out-of-door  room  ; 
lemonade  sets  in 
clear  glass  decorated 
with  blue  bands  and 
bright  pink  roses 
such  as  the  peasants 
of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary paint  on  chests 
and  coffers;  cordial- 
sets  in  gold  or  cobalt 
aurene  glass;  serv- 
ices for  iced  tea  in 
pale  green  glass  with 
violet  or  old  rose 
moldings,  and  to  ac- 
company the  sets  are 
all  manner  of  con- 
venient stands  and 
trays,  tea  -  carts, 
carafes  and  many  other  porch  necessities. 

For  the  making  of  hot  tea,  "real  tea"  as  our  En- 
glish friends  say,  there  are  many  devices.  For 
keeping  the  cup  that  seldom  fails  to  cheer  at  high 
temperature  few  things  better  than  the  Chinese  tea 
basket  have  been  invented.  It  is  possible  to  buy 
a  mammoth  basket  containing  a  teapot  large 
enough  to  serve  a  dozen  people.  Guests  will  appre- 
ciate cups  with  handles  and  doubtless  demand  cream 
and  sugar.  For  such  an  emergency  Occidental  fore- 
thought has  combined  with  Oriental  ingenuity,  and 
the  result  is  a  tea-service  of  gold  medallion  china 
complete  in  every  detail  to  which  the  padded  basket 
acts  as  first  aid  to  comfort. 

Blue  Canton  has  its  place   for  general  summer 
usages.     It  has  never  been  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
although  having  periods  of  greater  or  lesser  favor. 
Since  the  days   of  our  earliest  commercial   inter- 
courses with  China,  when  Salem 
captains  returned  with  cargoes  of 
gum  camphor,  .•sandalwood,  crepe 
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shawls,  carved  ivories  and  Canton  ginger,  this  blue 
and  white  ware  has  found  its  way  to  American  cup- 
boards and  American  tables.  Early  patterns  have 
been  steadily  reproduced,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
tell  the  old  from  the  new.  Collectors  insist  that  the 
Canton  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  has  a  green- 
ish tone  in  the  shadows  and  is  lighter  in  weight.  It 
is  all  rather  heavy  to  hold  in  the 
hand  but  a  delightfully  livable,  com- 
fortable type  of  every  day  china. 
Of  more  delicate  paste,  but  of  less 
durability,  are  the  modern  blue  and 
white  wares  of  Japan. 

Japan     provides     summer    table 
linen  to  harmonize  with  the  various 
tea  and  luncheon  services  in  such 
patterns  as  the  iris,  wistaria,  plum, 
maple,    cherry    and    chrysanthemum.     The 
temptation    is  to  be  e.\tremely   Chinese  on 
the  porch  and  entirely  Japanese  in  the  dining- 
room.     But  W'hen   the  w-ares   of   Denmark   and 
England  are  encountered  the  decision  is  modi- 
fied.    A  place  must  be  made  somewhere  for  a 
breakfast  set  of  Copenhagen  and  for  some  of 
the  English  importations  which  arrive  so  slowly 
and  sell  so  speedily. 

Every  article  bearing  the  mark  of  the  crown 
and  the  three  wa\->-  lines — symbolic  of  the  three 
great  waterways  of  Denmark,  shows  skill  of  the 
highest  order.  Those  marvelous  porce- 
lains in  warm  grays,  deep  ivories,  pale 
rose   and   elusive  blues,   which   for   a 
long  period  represented  the  ornamental 
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side  of  Copenhagen's  output,  never  lose  courtesy  of  Higgins  <s-  s^it^r 
their  charm,  although  now  but  a  single  Glass  of  the  great  allies 
phase  of  a  highly  diversified  produc- 
tion. The  standard  blue  and  white 
table  ware,  said  to  be  second  in  point 
of  age  to  the  venerable  Chin- 
ese onion  pattern,  varies  little 
from  year  to  year.  Fluted 
borders  and  open  work  bor- 
ders have  been  added,  while 
an  ever-increasing  variety  of 
articles  makes  it  possible  to 
own  dozens  of  pieces.  Quite 
a  new  development  is  the  "fan 
fluted"  Copenhagen  of  classic 
outline  and  delicately  molded 
borders  in  soft  gray -blue.  The 
texture  of  this  china  is  like 
old  ivory  to  the  touch,  and  of 
an  exquisite  quality.  When 
held  to  the  light  a  transpar- 
ent, cutaway  effect,  similar  to 
the  "rice"  porcelains  of  old 
Japan,  may  be  noted.  Bril- 
liant in  decoration  are  the 
tea-sets,  coffee  services,  fruit 
dishes  and  ornamental  pieces 
of  "Royal  Faience."  Many 
of  these  things  are  expensive, 
others  very  reasonable.  The 
individual  breakfast  sets  in 
wistaria  or  clover  decora- 
tion are  so  reasonable  that 
one  can  hardly  afford  not  to 


buy.     As  an  aid  to  early  rising  these  breakfast  sets 
are  recommended. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Danish  potters  the  wi.staria 
is  an  entirely  different  (lower  from  that  which 
blooms  on  Japanese  china,  not  lovelier,  perhaps 
merely  unlike. 

Of  English  China  the  dinner  .sets  of  simple  design 
seem    particularly    fitting    for    the 
country   house.     Many  of   the   En- 
glish   i)otteries    are    running   at   a 
greatly  reduced  rate,  yet  no  lack  of 
beautiful  E^nglish  ware  is  found  in 
the  shops.     Old  patterns  in  repro- 
duction, and  new^  designs  on  most 
modern    lines    stand    side    by    side. 
English  table  glass  holds  its  own, 
whether    plain,    engraved    or    cut. 
X'ery    attractive   are   the   Jacobean    goblets 
and  wineglasses  with  high  stems  and  morn- 
ingglory-shaped    bowls.      All    the    distinctions 
of    "air    twist    stems"    and     baluster    .stems, 
"bubbles"  and  "tears"  so  dear  to  the  collectors 
of    old    table    glass    are    carefully    reproduced, 
while  the  sweetmeat  jars,  honey  pots  and  con- 
serve  di.shes  are  almost  as   adorable  as  those 
that  came  from   the  glass-making  districts  of 
Eighteenth  century  England  and  Ireland.    Com- 
binations  of    glass    and    silver    w-ill    appeal   to 
many  people,  others  will  be  more  interested  in 
the  plain  crystal  glass  of  purest  water. 
Continental  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  has  less  to  offer  than 
of  yore.     French   porcelains  surprise 
us  by  their  presence,  no  less  than  by 
their   beauty.      As    with    the    French 
printed  linens  we  hail  them  joyfully 
and  thankfully. 

The  War  had  made  our  own  manu- 
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facturers  look  carefully  to  their  laurels.  Never  be- 
fore has  it  been  possible  to  find  so  much  that  is 
really  beautiful  in  American-made  articles.  We 
note  this  particularly  in  china  and  glass.  A  great 
deal  of  the  latter  in  solid  tones  is  made  in  western 
New  York  in  a  district  famous  for  its  glass  factories. 
American  blown  and  cut  glass  has  always  taken 
high  rank.  As  long  ago  as  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  which  in  English  art  marked  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day,  American  glass  won  several  medals  for  its 


purity  of  tone  and  high  resonance.  To  mention 
"Tiffany"  glass  is  to  call  to  mind  achievements 
which  seem  almost  magical. 

New  Jer.sey  potteries,  now  so  famous,  have  had  a 
long  and  interesting  history.  From  the  Lenox  studios 
comes  the  black  and  white  china  well  suited  to  black 
and  white  rooms,  while  such  distinctive  wares  as 
the  Fulper,  Paul  Revere,  Hampshire,  Marblehead, 
Teco  and  Dedham  point  the  way  to  even  greater 
accomplishments  with  the  pottery  of  America. 
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GARDEN    ADVENTURERS 


Bv  Anna  M.  Burke 


ARE  some  of  our  cultivated  plants  wanderers 
by  nature,  to  whom  the  confines  of  a  garden  are 
"irksome,  the  lure  of  the  broad  highway  irre- 
sistible? and  are  others  only  waiting  for  the  wider 
opening  of  the  gate  that  they  too,  may  slip  out 
and  down  the  road?  So  it  w-ould  seem  from  the 
number  of  garden  flowers  we  find  taking  possession 
of  the  fields  and  roadsides  and  disputing  with  the 
inhabitants  thereof  for  sustenance.  Indeed,  so  ac- 
customed are  we  to  seeing  certain  plants  growing 
by  the  side  of  the  road  that  we  quite  forget  that 
a  generation  ago  they  were  treasured  in  gardens. 
Perhaps  the  wanderer  most  frequently  met  is  the 
plant  which  our  grandmothers  knew  as  "Bouncing 
Bet"  or  "Old  Maid's  Finks."  Colonies  of  these 
flowers  are  to  be 
found  on  any  country 
road,  often  the  only 
evidence,  save  the 
fast  filling  cellar  hole. 
that  at  some  time  a 
house  stood  near,  with 
a  flower-loving  mis- 
tress. 0  1  d  Maid's 
Pinks!  What  visions 
they  bring  of  gentle 
women,  busy  among 
their  flowers  and 
herbs,  quite  resigned 
to  bear,  at  a  pitifully 
early  age,  the  stigma 
of  "old  maid." 

Along  the  sand,\ 
roadways  of  Cape  Cod 
the  dainty  Pheasant 
eye  pinks  have  crept 
through  fences  and 
may  be  found  carpet- 
ing the  roadsides. 
Carefully  brought 
from  England  by  the 
colonists  and  tenderly 
cherished  in  memory 
of  the  gardens  of  the 
mother  country,  they 
have  found  the  sandy 
soil  and  moist  at- 
mosphere   most    con- 


genial and  have  spread  abundantly.  In  June  they 
are  a  mass  of  pink  and  white  bloom,  each  with  a 
throat  or  "eye"  of  darker  .shade.  Their  spicy  fra- 
grance rivals  that  of  the  carnation,  and  it  is  hard 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  some  back  into 
captivity. 

One  rather  expects  that  the  flaunting  Tiger  Lily 
would  find  the  limits  of  a  garden  too  narrow,  and 
is  not  surprized  to  see  it  displaying  its  charms  by 
the  roadside.  Or  has  it  felt  the  cold  shoulder  of 
disdain  turned  toward  it,  and  found  itself  gradually 
pushed  from  its  olden  place  of  honor  in  the  front 
yard  to  the  outer  bounds  of  the  garden?  It  is  a 
striking  plant,  with  a  vigorous  beauty  of  its  own, 
but  it  is  a  problem  in  a  garden,  because  its  pinkish- 
orange  blossoms  wage 
war  with  every  flower 
that  chances  near  it. 
Happily,  our  grand- 
mothers were  not 
worried  by  color 
schemes  and  har- 
monies. To  them  a 
flower  was  a  flower, 
and  tiger  lilies,  Lon- 
don pride  and  purple 
phlox  bloomed  side  by 
side  in  riotous  confu- 
sion. The  garden  may 
have  screamed,  but 
grandmother  only 
noted  her  fine,  healthy 
plants  and  their 
abundant  bloom.  So 
perhaps  the  tiger 
lily  chooses  wisely 
when  she  slips  beyond 
the  gate  and  poses  by 
the  roadside,  where 
leafy  branches  or  a 
gray  stone  wall  offer 
a  fitting  background 
and  no  rival  disputes 
her  char  m  s.  The 
orange  day-lily,  once 
eagerly  imported 
from  the  East,  has 
been  gradually  driven 
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beyond  the  pale,  and  may  frequently  be  found 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  road  or  in  a  field,  far 
from  its  original  abode. 

In  some  localities  the  little  bulbous  plant  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem"  has  spread 
through  orchards  and  fields,  carpeting  them  in 
springtime  with  sheets  of  snowy  bloom.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  sections  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  where  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
brought  the  bulbs  across  the  ocean  in  their  chests. 

How  much  of  beauty  we  owe  to  these  early  settlers, 
who,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  their  embarking 
for  a  strange  land,  did  not  forget  to  bring  with 
them  a  little  packet  of  seeds  and  bulbs,  and  perhaps 
a  slip  or  plant  of  some  loved  flower.  In  the  wilder- 
ness which  was  to  be  their  new  home  they  made 
their  garden  plots,  and  flowers  grew  and  flourished 
as  happily  as  in  their  native  land.  What  solace 
they  must  have  brought  to  homesick  hearts!  Mrs, 
Earle,  in  one  of  her  delightful  books,  thus  happily 
expresses  the  debt  we  owe  to  these  first  flowers: — 
"When  I  see  one  of  the  old  English  flowers,  grown 
of  those  days,  blooming  now  in  my  garden,  from  the 
unbroken  chain  of  blossom  to  seed  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  I  thank  the  flower  for  all  that  its  fore- 
bears did  to  comfort  my  forebears,  and  I  cherish  it 
with  added  tenderness." 

The  periwinkle  or  myrtle  is  a  pretty  vine  that 
absolutely  refuses  to  be  held  in  check  by  walls  or 
fences,  and  slips  away  through  the  fields  at  the 
slightest  opening.  Its  habit  of  sending  out  roots 
along  its  stem  as  it  goes  along  greatly  assists  its 
escape  from  gardens.  It  never  loses  its  well-groomed 
appearance  of  cultivation,  however.  Its  trim  leaves 
are  too  glossy  and  its  salver-formed  blossoms  of 
clear,  porcelain  blue  too  dainty  to  deceive  any  one, 
however  much  it  may  masquerade  as  a  wild  flower. 

Another  vine  with  the  same  flyaway  habit  is  the 
moneywort,  sometimes  called  money  myrtle.  An 
older  name  was  Twopenny  Grass,  given  from  the 
leaves  all  "standying  together  of  ech  syde  of  the 
staike  lyke  pence."  While  not  so  pretty  as  the  blue 
periwinkle,  the  moneywort's  yellow  blossoms  are 
attractive.  It  has  the  same  progressive  trick  of 
rooting  as  it  goes  along,  and  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  grass  for  the  possession  of  a  choice  part 
of  a  field. 

Traveling  by  spreading  rootstock  as  well  as  by 
seed,  the  phlox  soon  reaches  the  boundary  of  the 
garden  and  oversteps  it  if  not  controlled.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers,  it  has 
proved  verj'  pliant  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator, 
who  has  evolved  a  hundred  different  shades  and 
variations.  Away  from  the  care  of  the  gardener, 
however,  it  soon  reverts  to  the  purplish  magenta  of 


its  wild  state.  The 
creeping  phlox,  or 
Moss  Pink — a  culti- 
vated plant  here  in 
New  England — quickly 
returns  to  the  fields 
whence  it  came,  if  op- 
portunity offers.  It  has 
a  wonderful  power  of 
resisting  drought  and 
flourishes  on  rocky  or 
sandy  soil  where  an- 
other plant  would  per- 
ish for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most 
striking  of  autumn 
plants  is  the  Michael- 
mas daisy,  or  Axter 
Novae  Angliae.  Our 
British  cousins  have 
better  appreciated  its 
decorative  value  in  the 
border  and  have  de- 
veloped many  varieties. 
Its  desire  to  possess 
the  land  frequently 
leads  to  its  banishment 
from  our  gardens. 
Nothing  daunted,  it  takes  possession  of  waste  places 
and  rears  its  tall  trusses  of  rose  or  purple  blossoms 
amid  a  tangle  of  briars  and  weeds.  The  hundreds 
of  seeds  developed  each  year  bear  the  plants  still 
further  on  their  journey,  and  ere  long  Michaelmas 
daisy  will  be  as  widely  spread  as  its  more  humble 
relatives  among  the  asters. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  ubiquitous  tansy 
was  once  a  cultivated  plant.  This  "herb  o'  grace" 
was  highly  esteemed  in  England  as  a  medicine  and 
as  a  flavor  in  cookery,  and  was  among  the  earliest 
plants  brought  over  by  the  colonists.  At  first  care- 
fully cherished  in  the  herb  garden,  it  soon  spread 
about  the  dooryard  and  then  to  the  roadside.  "Bitter 
Buttons"  was  an  old-time  name  for  it.  In  England 
at  Easter  time  cakes  or  tansies  were  made — strange 
concoctions  of  eggs,  cream,  spices  and  sprigs  of 
tansy.  Old  Izaak  Walton  affirms  that  a  "Tanzie  for 
Lent"  made  of  minnows  "fried  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  the  flowers  of  cowslips  and  of  primroses,  and 
a  little  tansy,  .  .  .  make  a  dainty  dish."  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  New  England  tansy  was  used  to  flavor 
the  Fast  Day  Pudding.  Tansy  bitters,  made  of 
tansy  leaves  steeped  in  New  England  rum,  were  a 
favorite  spring  medicine. 

Besides   these   plants   that    seemingly   choose   to 
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leave  the  shelter  of  a  parden  and  take  their  chances 
on  the  hiphroad,  there  are  others  forced  by  unkind 
fate  to  lead  a  wild  life  and  battle  for  their  existence. 
On  any  country  road  one  linds  the  deserted  house, 
with  broken  pane  and  desolate  air,  a  clump  of  faith- 
ful lilacs  guarding  the  door.  The  hands  that 
planted  and  tended  them  have  long  since  been  at 
rest;  the  flowers  live  on,  mute  testimony  that  here 
lived  a  flower-loving  soul  that  snatched  time  from 
her  many  household  tasks  to  plant  a  little  garden 
and  set  out  a  fragrant  lilac  bush.  The  lilacs  often 
outlive  the  house  itself  and  thrive  beside  the  crumb- 
ling cellar  walls.  "Laylocks,"  as  they  were  known 
and  -spelled,  were  front-yard  favorites  in  Colonial 
days  from  the  time  Sir  Harry  P'rankland  brought 
them  over  the  seas  for  the  garden  of  fair  Agnes 
Surriage.  There  was  no  more  universally  popular 
flower,  none  that  is  so  suggestive  of  home  and  home 
making. 

Close  beside  the  lilac  one  is  very  apt  to  find 
straggling  bushes  of  snowberry — an  insignificant 
shrub  in  summer,  with  mildewed  leaves  and  small, 
rose-colored  flowers,  but  quite  attractive  when 
covered  with  snow-white  berries,  which  in  olden 
times  were  used  as  funeral  decorations  and  as  a 
winter  bouquet,  mingled  with  dried  grasses  and 
bittersweet.  These  winter  posies  of  dried  flowers 
and  berries  were  cherished  ornaments  of  the  narrow 
mantel  shelves,  furnishing  the  only  touch  of  color 
in  the  gloomy  parlors  until  the  coming  of  spring 
flowers. 

Quaintest  of  these  winter  bouquets  was  the  bunch 
of  moon-shaped  seed  valves  of  the  plant  called 
"Honestie."  Satin  Flower  was  another  name,  on 
account  of  the  inner  membrane  which  Gerarde  de- 
scribed as  "thin  and  cleere  shining,  like  a  piece  of 
white  satten  newly  cut  from  the  peece."     Money- 


flower  or  Money-in-l)oth-Pockets  was  still  another 
name  for  the  plant,  on  account  of  the  round  seed 
l)ods,  which  furtiished  the  children  with  plenty  of 
"money"  for  mimic  trading  antl  exchange.  The 
light  seeds  of  the  plant  are  easily  carried  by  the 
wind  and  in  many  localities  it  is  found  growing  by 
the  roadside.  Sometimes  it  has  been  rudely  cast 
from  gardens  because  its  rich  magenta  tints  do  not 
agree  with  modern  notions  of  flower  harmony.  In 
the  right  surroundings  it  is  a  lovely  flower,  blos- 
soming at  a  time  when  the  garden  needs  its  bright 
tints. 

No  old-time  garden  was  complete  unless  slender, 
flower-studded  wands  of  Peter's  Wreath  waved  by 
the  gate  and  pink  plumes  of  flowering  almond 
peeped  in  at  the  window.  The  stunted  remains  of 
once  splendid  bushes  of  these  flowers  may  be  found 
along  country  roads,  laden  with  pink  and  white 
bloom. 

We  think  of  the  rose  as  a  pampered  flower  that 
needs  fostering  care  to  preserve  its  life,  but  how 
often  it  is  found  by  a  deserted  home-site,  choked 
with  grass,  but  bearing  its  sheaf  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms each  June.  The  cinnamon  rose,  with  its  tight 
pink  blossoms,  diffusing  a  faint  "sinamon  smelle" 
when  the  flowers  are  dried,  and  the  single  June 
i-ose,  with  crimson  petals  and  heart  of  gold,  are 
particularly  tenacious  of  life  and  long  survive  the 
hand  that  planted  them.  Fat,  yellow  daffodils,  too, 
and  delicate  hyacinths  are  frequently  found  in 
grassy  plots  where  no  dwelling  has  stood  for  half 
a  century — proof  of  the  wonderful  power  of  resist- 
ance of  these  .seemingly  fragile  flowers,  which  live 
on  long  after  the  once  cultivated  fields  and  orchards 
about  them  have  given  up  the  unequal  struggle  with 
nature  and  have  been  covered  with  trees  and 
undergrowth. 


OLD   COLONIAL    FOOTSCRAPERS 


By  Livingston  Wright 


THE  footscraper  was  in  former  days  an  indis- 
pensable addition  to  the  doorstep  and  even  now 
it  performs  a  distinct  service  in  rural  com- 
munities where  mud  and  poor  roads  prevail.  The 
faithful  skill  of  the  ancient  ironworkers  displayed 
a  true  art  in  the 
fashioning  of 
these  things  of 
homely  use  and 
to-day  their  de- 
signs are  studied 
with  consuming 
interest  by  those 
who  are  building 
modern  Colonial 
residences. 

The  speed  and 
cheapness  of 
latter-day  cast- 
iron  productions 
have  only  oper- 
ated to  increase 
the  eff'ectiveness 
of  the  handwork: 
the  pots,  pans, 
cranes,    andirons,  The  FooTscnAi'ini, 


shovels,  tongs,  chests  or  whatnot  that  the  careful, 
patient,  painstaking  artisan  in  iron  turned  out  at 
the  glowing  countryside  forge  and  fashioned  with  a 
peculiar,  individual  art  under  the  blows  of  his 
hammer !  We  study  them  to-day,  gloat  over  the  dents 

and  flattenings 
where  the  cease- 
less hammer  plied 
and  decide  that 
what  other  gener- 
ations regarded 
as  merely  the  con- 
ventional —  since 
producing  by  the 
gross  from  an 
auto  matically 
moving  machine 
had  not  been 
dreamed  of  —  is 
artistic  to  a 
degree  that  passes 
a  1 1  the  modern 
machine  molding 
and  cutting. 

It    is    the    sug- 
gestion     which 
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examination  of  these  venerable  iron  hanchvroujrht 
treasures  gives,  the  intrinsic  evidences  of  funda- 
mental effort  and  intent  to  make  something  that 
would  "wear";  the  accompanying  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing something  that  in  outline  and  form  should  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye  or  the  touch;  the  unmistakable 
proofs  of  honesty,  skill  and  ambition  to  do  "a  good 
job" — these  are  among  the  basic  influences  in  leading 
the  student  of  early  Colonial  ironwork  into  interest- 
ing research  and  contemplation  of  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  old  American  family  life.  We  are,  at 
last,  arriving  at  the  commendable  state  where  we 
realize  that  the  traditional  resort  to  Florentine, 
Roman,  Greek  or  some  at  least  "foreign"  or  "im- 
ported" design  or  inspiration,  beautiful  or  ugly  as 


^D      SOLID     CROSS-BAR     AFFIXED      TO 
SCROLLS 


they  may  be,  is  not  the  only  worthy  source  for  build- 
ing or  housefurnishing  embellishments!  We  are 
finding  that  Colonial  America  offers  us  some- 
thing, too! 

The  footscraper  is  one  class  of  that  remarkable 
ironwork  which  originated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saugus  River,  some  nine  miles  north  of  Boston,  in 
1640.  Here  was  set  up  the  first  substantial  attempt 
to  found  a  business  in  the  working  of  iron  in 
America.  It  is  true  that  as  far  back  as  1619  there 
was  an  ironworks  plant  undertaken  a  few  miles 
from  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  that  a  village  known 
as  Warwick  arose  incident  to  the  new  foundry.  But 
in  1620  the  Indians  massacred  the  entire  population 
with  the  exception  of  one  boy  and  one  girl.  The 
Saugus  Ironworks  were,  therefore,  unquestionably 
the  first  effort  in  the  Colonies  to  start  the  making, 
in  their  own  territory,  from  native  ore  ( "bog  ore" 
it  was  called  owing  to  the  iron  deposits  being  readily 
dug  from  bogs  near  the  Saugus)  of  household  appli- 
ances. Joseph  Jenks,  Ma.ster  of  the  Saugus  institu- 
tion, was  the  father  of  the  American  ironworks 
industry.  Pots,  kettles,  cranes,  fireplaces  and  the 
varied  appurtenances  in  domestic,  living-room  and 
kitchen  use  at  that  period  were  made  here  for  years 
and  specimens  are  to  be  found  all  through  New 
England  to-day.     Governor  Winthrop  declared  that 


the  Saugus  foundry  "made  as  good  iron  as  the 
Spanish"  and  by  his  official  encomium  helped  con- 
siderably in  the  distribution  of  the  scythes,  pots 
and  chisels  through  the  colonies. 

On  Beacon  Hill  and  in  certain  other  sections  of 
Boston  you  will  find,  set  into  the  sides  of  front-door 
approaches,  in  the  granite  piers  that  form  the  door 
"steps"  or  the  railing,  some  form  or  other  of  the 
remarkable  Olden  Time  footscrapers.  While  even 
the  Saugus  foundry  is  said  to  have  made  occasional 
scrapers  as  entrance  necessities  and  embellishments 
for  some  of  the  more  pro-sperous  homes  of  that 
period,  most  of  these  ornamental  designs  in  iron  are 
products  of  the  handworkers  of  the  early  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  And,  in  conscientiousness  and  skill, 
they  were  fitting  successors  to 
the  school  established  by 
Master  Jenks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saugus. 

The  designs  of  these  old 
foot-scrapers  are  as  fantastic 
as  the  ingenuity  of  residence- 
owner  or  ironworker  could 
conceive,  ranging  from  the 
simple  and  solid  inch-square 
iron  cross-bar  (scraper)  affixed 
to  two  staunch,  iron  verticals, 
ending  in  imposing  scrolls,  to 
dachshunds,  humpbacked  cats 
and  griffins !  Even  at  the  very 
outset  of  your  start,  around 
from  Park  Street  Church,  the 
famous  "Brimstone  Corner" 
of  old,  you  find  at  No.  5  Park 
one  of  these  quaint,  old 
scrapers.  Unobtrusively  it 
enlists  the  attention  and 
thoughts  of  some  daily  passer- 
by to  remind  him  that  even  in 
the  throes  of  latter-day  sub- 
way building  and  office- 
structure  modernism,  traces 
of  olden  aristocracy  still  remain!  The  footscraper 
is  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  antiquities,  for  it  seems 
to  be  saying: 

"They  may  have  to  repair  the  door  and  replace  the 
shingles,  but  they  can't  repair  me!  They  may  sell 
the  house,  despoil  it  of  the  rare,  old  furniture,  but 
they  can't  despoil  me.    The  house  may  be  destroyed. 
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but  I  am  of  Iron  and  set  into  the  enduriiiK  K'Jinite! 
I  refuse  to  disappear!" 

These  choice  specimens  of  the  ironcrafter  are  to 
be  found  in  front  of  rare  old  Colonial  houses  along 
Mt.  Vernon  street  (named  in  honor  of  (Jen.  Wash- 
ington), Cedai-. 
Acorn  and 
other  quaint 
avenues  on  the 
crest  of  Beacon 
Hill.  Louis- 
burg  Square,  a 
regal  retreat 
set  apart  in 
honor  of  the 
Colonial  troops 
who  fought  in 
the  Siege  of 
Louisburg,  re- 
veals m  a  n  .^■ 
exquisite  ex- 
amples of  art 
in  the  making 
and  designing 
of  the  foot- 
scraper. 

The  advent 
of  the  jute  rug, 
nicely  paved 
streets       and 

street-cleaning  systems  of  the  modern  municipality 
operated  to  establish  a  generations-agone  fad  that 
the  "footscraper  is  passe,"  that  is  in  so  far  as  the 
large  cities  of  the   East  were  concerned.     In   the 


towns  and  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  where  a  heavy 
rain  will  swiftly  turn  a  country  lane  into  mud  two 
feet  deep,  the  scraper  is  to-day  as  much  of  a  neces- 
sity as  it  was  in  Boston  in  the  seventeen  hundreds! 
Moreover  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ihe  original 

design  which 
the  S  a  u  g  u  8 
I ronworks 
turned  out, 
namely  the 
stout  cross-bar 
and  scrolled 
verticals,  fur- 
nishes the  de- 
sign used  in 
the  country 
villages  at  the 
present  time! 

And  now 
comes  the 
hand  wrought 
Colonial  foot- 
scraper into  its 
own.  Owners, 
of  artistic  sin- 
cerity and  am- 
b  i  t  i  o  n  are 
hunting  out 
the  footscrap- 
ers  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  having  artists  sketch 
the  exact  outlines.  Photographers  make  pictures 
of  him  and  writers  reverently  pay  him  homage! 
What  more  could  the  Footscraper  ask? 


FOR    01.1>    KOOTSLRAI'Eli 


A    DOOR    CARVED    BY    1.    KIRSCHMAYER 


By  Livingston  Wright 


FROM  Ober-Ammergau,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammer,  upper  Bavaria,  forty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Munich,  where  the  very  soul  of  art  in 
the  carving  of  wood  hath  its  location,  there  came  to 
Boston,  some  thirty  years  ago,  a  lanky  giant  of  a 
youth.  This  lad,  L  Kirschmayer  by  name,  who 
was  destined  to  enrich  church  adornment  in  this 
country  as  has  no  other  man,  sprang  from  forebears 
who  loved  the  august  solemnity  of  fine  wood-carving 
in  church  altar  or  arch  and  among  them  every 
individual,  even  to  the  gray-haired  grandsire  by 
the  settle,  did  his  allotted  part  in  wood-working. 

Silent,  quiet,  industrious,  absorbed  in  his  Art, 
finding  his  "Advertising"  in  doing  a  piece  of  work 
so  well  that  it  literally  spoke  for  itself,  causing 
critics,  art-lovers  and  every  cultivated  beholder  to 
spread  abroad  stories  of  his  ability,  Kirschmayer 
could  maintain  his  individual  reticence  and  know 
that  his  skill  would  not  fail  to  bring  him  more  work 
even  than  he  could  do. 

In  these  thirty  years  of  Boston,  Kirschmayer  has 
wrought  his  work  into  most  of  the  finest  Epi.scopal 
and  Catholic  churches  in  the  United  States.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  sumptuous  private  residences,  when 
the  visitor  studies  some  bit  of  door  or  wall  or 
cornice  carving,  incjuiry  will  be  apt  to  reveal  that 
"Kirschmayer  of  Boston"  had  a  hand  in  it. 


The  remarkable  Gothic  work  in  H.  H.  Rogers' 
residences  in  New  York  and  Fairhaven,  near  New 
Bedford,  and  that  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York  are  but  two  in  the  generous 
list  of  Kirschmayer's  memorials  in  great  places. 

Kirschmayer  is  one  of  the  great  wood-carvers  of 
the  world  to-day,  and  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands and  can  delineate  the  intricacies  of  the  true 
Gothic  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  who  grasps 
the  power  which  imbued  the  Flemish  carvers  when 
they  carried  the  art  of  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  Alps 
from  the  mountain  and  valley  huts  through  Spain 
and  Germany  and  France!  It  has  a  wonderful,  a 
sublime  historical  record,  has  wood-carving.  In 
church  altar,  reredos,  choir  screen,  altar  front, 
groined  arch,  in  Romanesque,  Byzantine,  Gothic  or 
Greek — be  it  whatever  European  country  you  men- 
tion— there  you  will  find  the  transcendent  art  of  the 
wood-carver. 

Kirschmayer  does  his  own  clay-modeling.  Thus, 
a  design  is  literally  made  by  him  from  the  time  it 
first  forms  in  his  brain,  until  it  comes  forth  in  its 
appointed  position  in  cathedral  or  baronial  hall. 

There  is  an  element,  a  subtle,  compelling  character 
about  carving  in  wood  that  is  not  found  in  any 
other  material.  It  seems  to  possess  an  individual- 
ity, a  fascination  of  its  own.     You  have  visited  the 
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CARVED    DOOR:   CHrRfH    i)F    THK    BLESSED    SACIi  AMKNT;    WM.VOl.K.    MA> 


antique  store  and  found,  mayhap,  an  old  Jacobean 
chest.  Possibly  it  seemed  almost  ugly  or,  at  least, 
somewhat  repellant  at  first  glance,  but  you  found 
yourself  studying  it  and,  somehow,  the  longer  you 
gazed  the  longer  you  wanted  to.  From  the  enjoy- 
ment of  trying  to  make  out  what  the  general  design 
meant,  you  subtly  fell  to  studying  out  the  details 
and  then — vou  consumed  all  and  more  time  than 


you  could  spare,  and  made  arrangements  to  come 
again. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  Kirschmayer's  doors  from  the 
facade  of  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
Walpole,  Mass.,  representing  the  twelve  apostles. 
Although  it  can  in  no  way  do  justice  to  the  crafts- 
manship of  the  original,  it  will  still  be  of  interest. 
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LARGE    LUSTKE  DISH 

PeRUVUX  DESIGX    OF  THE   Sl-I.IT  FISH,  EXCLOSED   IX    WAVING     LINES     SIGGESTIVE     OF     WATER,     HAVING     IIOIIIIER 
DECORATED     WITH     FORMAL     FRUIT     AXD     BRANCH     MOTIF.         TlIE     VASES     AT     EITHER     SIDE     ARE      MORE     AFTER     OLD 

EmopEAX    suGGESTioxs.      Desigxs   by    Dorothea    Wahrex  O'Hara.  Presidext  of  the   Kfraaiic  Society 
OF   Greater    N'ew  York 

KERAMIC     SOCIETY    OF    GREATER     NEW     YORK 

By  Charles  de  Kay 


THE  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  York  has  welcomed  those  who  can  make 
use  of  its  collections  which,  as  is  generalh- 
knowii,  are  of  very  wide  scope  and  include  the 
pottery,  carved  work  and  textiles  of  a  great  number 
of  tribes  and  nations.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
examples  of  the  work  by  red  men,  but  Asia  and 
Africa  are  not  slighted.  Pursuant  to  the  purpose 
of  being  of  assistance,  the  Museum  has  given  hos- 
pitality to  an  organization  that  interests  people  who 
make  or  decorate  porcelain  and  pottery.  The 
Keramic  Society  of  Greater 
New  York  has  headquar- 
ters there  and  from  time  to 
time  holds  an  exhibition  of 


Six-sided  bowl,  Peruviax 
IX  decoration,  designed  by 
Miss    Georgia    L'xger 


work  by  its  members  and  others. 
As  will  be  seen  from  some  of 
the  illustrations,  the  decorated 
pottery  of  the  people  ruled  by 
the  Incas  of  Peru  has  furnished 
suggestions.  The  President  of  the  Keramic  Society, 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Warren  O'Hara,  in  a  large  lustre 
dish  repeats  a  Peruvian  design  of  the  split  fish 
within  waving  lines  suggestive  of  water,  the  bor- 
ders decorated  with  a  formal  fruit  and  branch 
motif.  The  vases  on  either  side  are  more  after 
old  European  suggestions.  Peruvian  in  decoration 
is  the  .six-sided  bowl  by  Miss  Georgia  L'nger  with 
a  spiral  pattern  often  used  by  primitive  folk  every- 
where as  a  charm  to  baffle  ho.stile  spirits,  it  being 
understood   that    upon    meeting   such    a   sign    your 


goblin  is  compelled  thereby  to  follow  patiently  its 
involutions  before  it  can  proceed  to  "get  you." 
Peruvian  also  are  the  bowls  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Fitch 
and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Libby,  Miss  Carolyn  Barker  and 
Mrs.  Alice  L.  Dallimore  which  are  figured  here. 
The  big  concentric  circles  and  panels  of  the  Barker 
bowl  form  an  impressive  pattern.  Other  pieces 
represented  are  by  Mrs.  Weaver  and  Miss  Lilian 
C.  Smith ;  the  latter  a  tea-set  with  suggestions  from 
primitive  sources.  Miss  Nina  Hatfield  exhibits  a 
breakfast  set  decorated  in  turquoise  and  violet 
enamel,  also  a  handsome 
bowl  of  old  Italian  shape 
and  Peruvian  design  which 
is     showni     here     standing 


Spiral     pattern 

used     by 

primitive     folk     as 

a     charm 

to    baffle     hostile 

spirits 

upon  a  hand-dyed  linen  mat. 
The  Keramic  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  societies,  schools  and 
other  organizations  that  benefit 
by  the  collections  and  aid  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  The  latter  is  doing  a 
work  for  the  public  which  is  hardly  appreciated  as 
yet  in  all  its  bearings. 

Owing  to  this  connection  established  with  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  classes  are  taught  on  the 
premises,  for  instance,  a  class  in  design  under 
Marshall  Fry. 

The  Keramic  Society  of  Greater  New  York  is 
comparatively  a  recent  organization,  started  about 
six  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of  improving  work 
in  pottery  and  porcelain  both  in  design  and  color. 
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Primitive  motives  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
sought    for.      The   effort    is    to   get   beautiful    and 
attractive  work   in   every   possible  way,   leaving  a 
wide    choice    to    the    members. 
Thus    Mrs.    Elizabeth    McKenzie 
Roth  contributes  to  th 
exhibition     a     complete 
layout  for  a  tea- 
table,    the    china 


for  keramic  decoration,  just  as  there  are  others 
that  are  better  adorned  with  prints  or  paintings: 
it  is  a  matter  of  lighting  and  surroundings.  Why 
should  not  the  keramic  societies 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  intro- 
duce such  things  into 
household  and  office, 
school  and  li- 
brary?    A  begin- 


TeA-SET    SrCCESTISG 

Oriextal    sources 


decorated      in      a 
flowing   design 
somewhat    Italian 
in  feeling.     A  special  com- 
mittee governs  the  exhibi- 
tions    and     decides     what 


L)(niijne(l  by 
Liliiin   C.  Smilh 


ning     might     be 
made    with    some 
design  of  very 
general  interest  connected, 
let  us  say,  with  the  world- 
war,   some  bit   of  keramic 


Two   BOWLS    OF 

Peruviax  desigx 


Designed  by 
Carolyn    il.    Barker 


shall   be   accepted    and   how   the   exhibits   shall   be 
arranged;  it  has  charge  of  sales. 

Hitherto  the  exhibitions  held  by  this  and  other 
Keramic  societies  have  necessarily  contained  ob- 
jects of  a  limited  range,  having  to  do  with  the 
dining  and  breakfast  table,  the  toilet  table,  etc., 
for  the  most  part  appealing  to  the  womanly  sphere 
of  the  home.  To  a  less  degree 
they  offer  handsome  vases  and 
bowls  that  belong  to  the  general 
decoration  of  the  home,  not  alone 
to  the  boudoir  or  breakfast-room, 
but  to  drawing-room,  parlor  and 
library.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  limitations  may  not  be  broken 
through  and  objects  of  decorated 
china  and  pottery  brought  into 
fashion  which  will  diversify  the 
walls  with  objects  of 
beauty,  such,  for  instance, 
as  plaques  to  be  suspended 
where  paintings,  water- 
colors  and  prints  are  less 
appropriate.  There  are 
many  wall  spaces  in  halls 
and  special  rooms  which 
lack  the  necessary  light  to 
give  point  to  pictures;  but 
it  is  just  there  that  objects 
in  keramics  will  tell  their 
story  to  perfection,  yet 
perhaps  have  an  advantage 
in  cost.  There  are  places 
in  most  homes,  however 
limited  they  may  be  in 
extent,    that    seem    to    call 


that  appeals  to  most  people  like  the  cheap  patriotic 
badge?  If  graceful,  if  perfect  in  form  and  if 
attractive  in  coloring  it  would  be  eagerly  purchased 
and  would  remain  interesting  hereafter  as  a  docu- 
ment of  history — just  like  a  medal  issued  for  a 
special  occasion. 

It  is  true  that  innovations  of  this  sort  are  apt 
to  encounter  a  singular  attitude 
of  indifference  and  apathy  in  the 
public     which     only     seems     to 
awake  to  the  value  of  such  ob- 
jects   when    they    have    become 
rare  and  costly.     But  this   is  the 
usual  situation.     In  Italy,  France, 
England  and  Germany,  not  to  speak 
of    the    Netherlands,    such    things 
have  been  made  in   the  past,  and 
in    all    probability    they    made    no 
great  hit  at   the  time,   al- 
though now  they  are  sought 
at  high  prices  by  collectors. 
One     looks    to    bodies     of 
trained  designers  like  these 
Krramic    societies    to    pro- 
liuce   the  men   and   women 
who  have  the  imagination, 
taste  and  technique  re- 
quired;   if  neces.sary   their 
members    might    put   their 
shoulders     to     the     wheel 
financially    and    guarantee 
the  costs  of  an  edition   if 
the     object     met     the 
requirements  of  a  commit- 
tee   appointed    by    the 
society  for  the  purpose. 
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The  societies  turn  out  many  charming,  graceful 
and  agreeable  objects,  sometimes  those  that  rise 
to  beauty,  but  they  follow  old  tracks  because 
thev    have   to   meet    the   ascertained    taste    of    the 


wisely  and  usefully;  they  do  not  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  pretending  to  mysterious 
ideas  and  of  concealing  ignorance  and  lack  of 
imagination  by  awkward  claims  of  symbolism.  They 


Two    iiowu 

SCGGESTIVE     or 
I'tHCVIAX    INFI.lKXll; 


Designed  by 
Anna  E.  Fitch 

buying  public.  What  might  inspire  them  is  the 
effort  to  lead  the  public  into  new  paths.  Is  that 
too  much  to  ask  of  these  modest  and  hard-working 
art-and-crafters?     Certainly  that  is  not  too  much. 

What  adds  to  the 
interest  when  one 
considers  this  use 
of  motifs  drawn 
from  pottery  be- 
longing to  nations 
on  an  early  plane 
of  civilization  is 
the  fact  that  the 
makers  of  easel 
pictures  and  figu- 
rines have  turned 
to  the  same 
source.  But  the 
Gauguins,  Matis- 
ses,Brancusis  and 
their  imitators 
made  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  force 
this  bold  and  rude 
decoration  applied 
to  carved  wood, 
pottery  and  tex- 
tiles into  paths  unfitted  for  it,  into  portraiture 
for  instance  and  the  domain  of  canvas  and  oil 
painting.  Had  they  been  content  to  try  for 
simple  decoration  adapted  to  certain  restricted 
lines,  had  they  sought  to  capture  the  bigness  and 
boldness  of  line  and  color  shown  by  early  man, 
the  movement  would  have  called  for  approval;  but 
they  were  led  astray  into  inappropriate  mediums 
of  expression  and  became  ridiculous.  The  societies 
dealing  with  questions  of  keramics  are  able  from 
the  nature  of  their  work  to  use  the  same  motifs 


TaBIE     nECORATIONS     DESIGNED     BY     MrS.      We 


null  by 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Libby 

just  use  these  hints  from  the  past  frankly,  without 
asking  people  to  admire  their  originality  and  pro- 
foundness. 

In  the  remains  of  the  old  peoples  and  objects  of 
recent  collection 
there  lies  a  wealth 
I)  f  suggestion 
scarcely  touched 
as  yet.  The  pieces 
already  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the 
various  museums 
of  Europe  and 
America  are  im- 
jiressive  in  num- 
l)er  and  the  artists 
who  are  fitted  to 
jrain  food  for 
thought  among 
these  forgotten 
and  despised  ob- 
jects are  of  course 
few.  The  collec- 
tions are  con- 
tantly  increasing 
as  the  documents 
telling  of  the 
presence  of  extinct  tribes  and  nations  on  earth  come 
to  hand  and  are  duly  laid  before  the  public.  Ethnol- 
ogists are  supposed  to  derive  the  greatest  good 
from  such  things  as  are  shown,  case  on  case,  gallery 
after  gallery,  in  the  Natural  Historj-  Museum;  but 
after  the  students  of  old  and  modern  races  come  the 
artists,  and  their  work  is  of  greater  importance,  for 
it  meets  a  far  wider  circle.  The  artists  do  not  give 
information  as  the  scientists  do;  they  separate  the 
esthetic  part  of  the  old  weapons,  tools  and  utensils 
and  reproduce  it  in  articles  fitted  for  modern  use. 
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A  DRIVEWAY  CUT  OUT  TO  CONFORM  WITH  THE  SLOPE  OF  THE  GROUNDS 


HANDLING    THE    DRIVEWAY   QUESTION 


By  Albert  Marple 


SINCE  "old  Dobbin"  has,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
taken  a  "back  seat"  and  the  automobile  has 
come  within  reach  of  even  the  poor  man,  the 
attention  of  the  builder  is  naturally  demanded  by 
the  driveway,  as  one  of  the  features  and  expenses 
which  come  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  car.  There 
was  once  a  day  when  the  drive  was  placed  as  far 
from  the  view  of  the  public  as  possible.  In  those 
days  this  feature  of  the  home  place  was  generally 
anything  but  an  attraction,  and  one  cannot  blame 
the  folks  for  wanting  to  hide  it.  Things  have 
changed,  however,  with  the  years  and  now  an 
entirely  different  custom  exists.  It  is  to-day  the 
rule  to  make  the  driveway  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  to  place  it  where  every  passerby  may  see  it.  It 
is  now  considered  a  part  of  the  home  place  just  as 
much  as  is  the  lawTi,  the  sidewalk  or  flowers.  Many 
builders  who  do  not  own  machines,  as  well  as  those 
who  do,  are  installing  features  of  this  kind,  while 
in  the  instances  where  the  drive  is  not  actually 
built,  space  is  left  at  the  side  of  the  home  for  it. 

When  the  location  for  the  driveway  has  been 
decided  upon  the  next  question  which  presents  itself 
to  the  home  owner  is,  naturally,  "What  sort  of 
material  shall  we  use?"  Before  this  query  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily  the  builder  must  consider 
the  "setting"  which  includes  the  home  beside  which 
the  drive  is  to  be  placed  as  well  as  the  general  sur- 
roundings. Two  important  questions  with  regard 
to  materials  are  price  and  durability,  for  unless  the 
builder  is  careful  he  may  be  called  upon  to  install 
a  new  driveway  every  year.  This  is  an  aggravating 
procedure  and  very  often  results  from  the  selection 
of  cheap  materials.  It  is  economical  as  regards 
both  time  and  labor  to  buy  well  at  the  very  outset, 
so  that  when  the  drive  is  once  installed  it  is  there 
to  stay  for  years. 

While  we  were  gathering  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  accompany  this  story  we  found,  probably, 
nine  concrete  garages  to  one  of  all  other  kinds  put 


together.  This  being  true  there  is,  then,  little 
argument  as  to  what  is  the  best  material  to  use.  It 
is  a  very  logical  conclusion  that  anything  in  any 
line  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  use  and 
continue  to  use,  is  the  best  thing  in  its  line.  Con- 
crete is  the  cheapest,  most  durable,  easiest  to  install 
and  most  universally  pleasing  in  appearance  of  any 
material  known  for  driveway  construction.  It  is 
"at  home"  before  dwellings  of  every  type  and  of 
every  material.  The  manner  in  which  it  contrasts 
with  the  lawns  and  other  greenery  near  which  it  is 
generally  constructed  is  most  pleasing. 

These  photographs  were  taken  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. That  is  the  section  in  which  the  two-strip 
drive  originated,  and  where  it  is  now  almost  ex- 
clusively employed.  It  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended  .just  as  well  as  does  the  solid  concrete 
drive,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  considerably  less 
expensive.  The  average  width  for  strips  for  this 
drive  is  about  eighteen  inches.  Narrower  strips 
may  be  used,  but  these  are  not  recommended,  while 
those  of  greater  width  are  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  strips  should  be  fifty-six  inches  apart,  measure- 
ments being  taken  from  center  to  center  of  runways. 
Some  builders  are  creating  unusual  and  ornamental 
designs  in  this  two-strip  drive,  and  how  two  of 
these  drives  may  be  placed  side  by  side  between 
homes  is  illustrated.  After  these  drives  make 
the  short  rise  from  the  street,  they  curve  slightly 
outward,  lending  an  additional  attractive  touch. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  two-strip  drives 
are  being  used  only  in  connection  with  inexpensive 
homes,  for' many  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
places  in  Southern  California  are  being  equipped 
with  them. 

The  all-concrete  driveway  is  also  becoming  popu- 
lar and  the  concrete  archway  pergola  has  proven 
very  effective.  Placing  the  drive  and  the  approach 
to  the  home  side  by  side  is  growing  in  favor  and 
most  home  places  are  so  situated  that  this  may  be 
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done.  A  new  feature  for  the  drive  is  the  central 
drain.  Only  one  or  two  drives  of  this  type  have 
thus  far  appeared,  but  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and 
is  attracting  considerable  attention.  Very  often  the 
home  place  is  so  situated  that  to  give  the  driveway 
the  desired  slope  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  dwell- 
ing must  be  cut  away  more  or  less.  This  may  be 
done  in  various  wavs.   but   our   illustration  shows 


hiiw  one  home-owner  "turned  the 
trick"  in  a  very  attractive  manner.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  grade  of  this 
drive  is  very  gradual. 

It  is  possible  for  the  owners  of  aide- 
l)y-side  homes  to  economize  by  joining 
hands  and  using  the  same  drive,  this 
being  located  upon  the  property  line 
lietween  the  dwellings.  In  such  a  case 
the  drive  would  branch  to  either  side 
at  the  rear  of  the  homes  and  there 
connect  with  the  garages  of  the  re- 
spective  residences. 

The  concrete  driveway  is  "always 
at  home"  and  harmonizes  even  with 
the  brick  residence  and  garage.  One 
of  the  driveways  shown  has  a  flower 
mound  within  it,  around  either  side 
WAV  of  which  the  roadway  runs.     This  is 

a  strictly  suburban  feature. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  driveway  may 
be  beautified.  The  driveway  which  is  simply  a  drive 
and  nothing  more  is  cold  and  uninviting.  A  few 
flowers  and  greenery  will  make  this  feature  of  the 
home  place  one  that  is  a  credit  to  the  property  in 
general.  The  rustic  pergola  is  inexpensive  to  con- 
struct, but  the  charming  effect  that  a  feature  of 
this   kind   produces   may   be   seen    by   a   glance   at 


HaRMOSIOCS 
TREATMENT    OF 
CONCRETE    DEIAT- 
WAY    FOR    SUBURBAN 
HOME 


Placing  the 
driveway  and 
approach  to  the 
home  side  by  side 


tile  t'xaiiipk-  illustratt'd.  Ruse  vines, 
planted  along  the  foot  of  this  pergola 
or  arbor,  have  growTi  over  its  sides 
and  top  and  even  upon  the  sides  of 
the  home.  Another  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  beautifying  effect,  consists  in 
leaving  a  narrow  space  at  either  side 
of  the  drive  and  planting  within  it 
evergreens  or  flowers.  One  owner  of  an 
asphalt  driveway  placed  a  drain  water 
gutter  of  concrete  along  the  side  of 
his  drive.  This  is  simply  a  "safety 
first"  feature,  and  should  always  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  driveways 
made  of  dirt,  gravel,  crushed  rock,  etc. 
There  are  several  things  that  should 
be  remembered  in  the  construction  of 
the  concrete  drive:    While  similar  in 
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appearance  to  the  ordinary  sidewalk, 
the  concrete  of  the  drive  should  be 
thicker  and  heavier  than  that  used  in 
the  walk.  Sidewalks  are  generally 
about  three  inches  in  thickness  while 
the  drive  should  be  at  least  five  inches 
thick.  The  home-builder  who  lays  a 
four-inch  drive  is  taking  a  big  chance 
of  having  to  install  another  drive  a 
year  later  right  in  the  same  spot.  If  the 
owner  is  willing  to  go  to  a  little  extra 
expense  at  the  outset  he  might  drop 
in  six  inches  of  concrete  without  feel- 
ing that  he  is  overdoing  the  job,  for  if 
the  material  is  of  a  good  composition 
and  is  well  mixed  he  is  safe  for  years. 
The  average  cost  for  the  drive,  if  done 
by  a  contractor,  is  about  ten  cents  a 
foot  for  the  5-inch,  with  the  expense 
varying  from  nine  to  twelve  cents, 
according  to  mixture,  proximity  to  the  source  of 
supply,  etc.  If  the  owner  is  putting  in  his  own 
drive,  he  might  use  a  1  to  8  mixture, — one  of  cement 
to  eight  of  unscreened  sand,  or  one  of  cement  to 
two  of  sand  and  six  of  gravel  or  broken  rock.  Many 
use  this  mixture,  while  some  use  one  of  cement  to 


staunch  of  build  and  at  the  same  time  attractive. 
"What  is  worth  while  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well"  is  at  all  times  true,  and  the  home-builder  of 
today  recognizes  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  in  this 
respect  by  making  the  approach  to  his  house  a 
pleasing  feature  of  the  neighborhood. 


Rustic  perooi.a 

0\T:n    DRU'EWAY 

HHICH    IS    BOTH 

CHARMING    AXD 

IXEXPEySI\'E 


Concrete  drive- 
way  WITH 
RESIDENCE    AND 
GAUAOE    OF    BRICK 


two  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel  or 
broken  rock.  Upon  the  bed  made  of 
either  of  these  mixtures  a  surface 
coat  three-eighths  or  one-half  an  inch 
thick,  consisting  of  half  cement  and 
half  sand  should  be  run.  This  may  be 
finished  smooth  or  rough  as  desired 
In  the  illustrations  given,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  each  individual  case 
a  special  problem  has  been  worked 
out.  Where  the  sides  of  the  drive 
have  of  necessity  been  sloping,  care 
has  been  taken  to  follow  graceful  lines 
thus  making  the  driveway  a  part  of 
one  harmonious  scheme.  These  drives 
frankly  express  their  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  means  of  ingress  and 
egress    and    have    been    made    direct. 


POPULAR    CRAFTSMAN    HOUSES 

'.\  A  /  HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  designs?"  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we 
"  "  are  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popular  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front 
elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  .page.  VVe  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and 
cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request.  Address:  Home  Department,  The  Art  World,  2  West  4r)th 
Street.  New  York  City. 


Craftsman 
Stucco 
House 
No.    177 


Design 
Suggesting 
Bungalo\^^ 
Type 


HOUSE  NO.  177  is  designed  to  be  built  on  a 
field-stone  foundation,  with  walls  of  stucco  on 
brick  or  metal  lath  with  a  pebble  dash  finish 
and  the  roof  in  stained  shingles.  This  will  prove  an 
interesting  combination  of  materials  and  textures. 
This  house  suggests  the  bungalow  style  with  its 
wide  eaves,  low  roof,  unpretentious  home-like  air 
and  spirit  of  nearness  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  ample  provision  has  been  made  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  for  full-height  sleeping-rooms  and  ample 
closet-room.  The  large  storage-room,  which  is  an 
actual  necessity  in  a  house  which  has  no  attic,  is 


lighted  by  small  windows  as  are  also  the  closets. 

The  house  is  arranged  for  a  small  family  with  one 
maid,  and  her  quarters  have  been  provided  on  the 
first  floor  in  order  to  leave  the  second  story  free  for 
family  use. 

The  living-room  fireplace  with  built-in  bookcases 
on  either  side  gives  an  attractive  view  of  the 
interior  directly  one  enters  the  hall.  -Just  opposite 
is  the  wide  bay  with  its  group  of  casement  windows 
and  built-in  window-seat.  Beside  the  bay  over- 
looking the  porch  are  small  casements  high  in  the 
wall,  leaving  room  for  a  piano  below. 
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Craftsman 
House 

No.  104 


Brick  and 

Cypress 

Clapboards 


HOUSE  NO.  104 
is  of  biick  con- 
struction with 
gables  in  which  a 
sheathing  of  V-jointed 
cypress  is  s  h  o  w  n. 
Doors  and  window 
framings  are  all  of 
cypress. 

The  round  pillars  of 
the  porch  are  painted 
pure  white,  these  with 
window-sash  serving  to 
relieve  the  subdued 
color  scheme  of  the 
house.  One  interesting 
feature  in  the  con- 
struction is  seen  in  the 

posts  that  frame  the  entrance  door  and  form  the 
corners  of  the  small  vestibule.  These  are  solid 
square  timbers  and  the  bricks  between  are  laid  up 
just  as  they  are  in  the  walls,  that  is  really  what  it 
appears  to  be  instead  of  the  usual  half-timber  con- 
struction which  shows  merely  .strips  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  outside.  The  roof  is  dark  i-ed  in  color  and  the 
ridge  pole  is  of  tile.  The  porch  which  extends  across 
the  front  of  the  house  and  partly  along  one  side, 
is  floored  with  cement  in  the 
usual  way. 


I 


The  whole  end  of  the 
living-room  is  occupied 
by  the  big  fireplace 
nook  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  forms  the 
chief  structural  feature 
of  the  house  and  also 
gives  the  keynote  of 
color.  The  hearth 
which  extends  over  the 
entire  nook,  is  paved 
with  tiles  and  built-in 
seats  on  either  side, 
thus  offering  a  delight- 
ful suggestion  of  home 
comfort.  The  chimney- 
piece  up  to  the  mantel 
shelf  is  hard-burned  red 
brick  with  cement  above,  finished  in  a  tone  that  har- 
monizes with  both  the  brick  and  the  walls.  The  walls  in 
this  room  are  wainscoted  to  the  ceiling  with  chestnut 
boards  and  the  ceiling  is  crossed  by  massive  beams. 
The  housekeeping  arrangements  are  quite  simple, 
a  fact  which  will  appeal  to  the  housewife.  The  upper 
floor  has  four  chambers,  plenty  of  closet-room  and  a 
bath.  These  rooms  are  of  moderate  size  and  very 
simple  in  shape  to  allow  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
I  room  in  a  house  of  this  size. 


Rkcesscd  fireplace   wiTir   cozy  seats 
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PRACTICAL    NESTING^BOXES   FOR    BIRDS 


By  T.  CiiLBERT  Pearson 


AT  this  season  the  subject  of  providing  nesting- 
boxes  for  wild  birds  is  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bird-lovers 
throughout  the  land. 

Many  of  these  structures  that  one  sees  as  one 
goes  about  the  country  are  totally  impracticable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and 
the  birds  do  not  use  them.  There  is  a  widespread 
idea  that  the  right  kind  of  a  box  for  a  bird  is 
a  miniature  human  dwelling.  That  is,  many  people 
build  boxes  with  the  entrance-hole  on  a  level  with 


the  floor,  just  like  the  door  of  a  house.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  entrance-hole  should  always  be  well 
elevated  above  the  floor.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
natural  nesting-places  of  birds  that  build  in  hollow 
trees  are  decayed  cavities,  which  lead  downward 
from  a  knot  hole,  or  an  abandoned  woodpecker's 
nest  which  is  always  dug  below  the  doorway,  one 
can  readily  understand  just  the  form  a  bird-box 
should  take.  Here  are  given  .some  illustrations  of 
bird-houses  which  can  be  built  by  any  one. 
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Three    mautix    houses   .\xd   a    hunuiied    and   sixteen 

WREX       BOXES       MADE       BY       STUDENTS       IN       THE       MaXUAI. 
TbaTXIXC.     DePARTJIEXT     IX     OXE     OF    THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS  / 

OF    Elgin,    Iluxois.      Every    oxe    of   these    boxes    can      'Tm! 

BE    USED    BY    THE    BIRDS  -     ' '- 


Many  bird-boxes  now  being  erected  are 
VERY  artistic.  This  oxe  with  a  thatched 
roof  was  built  by  ax  ixgexious  schoolboy 
IX-   Xew  Jersey 


The  ideal  biuii-box  is  the  oxe 
THAT  more  nearly  represexts  a 
woodpecker's    nesting    cavity.      This 

is      made      by     sawing      LEXGTIIWISE      A 
section    of    a    SMALL    LOG 


XlCSTINIi-lillX     MADE     ol      HOARDS     AXD 

xailed  to  a  tree  by  f.  telletre  of 
Iowa.      The   bottom   of  the   box   is 

COVERED  with  AN  INCH  LAYXR  OF 
SAWDUST.  .\  SI-ARROW  -  HAWK  HERE 
LAID  IIKR  E('.(;S  AND  REARED  HER 
VOUNG 


THE    OUT^DOOFk    LIVINGROOM 


By  Georgk  Everett  Kent 


FROM  the  sun-room  and  livinjj-porch,  the  skilful 
architect  has  planned  that  every  opening  shall 
frame  in  some  inviting  vista.  The  garden,  which 
now  of  all  times,  is  a  "lovesome  spot"  greets  one  with 
pictures  thus  framed,  painted  in  colors  which  the 
Great  Artist  alone  can  make  and  which  no  man  may 
reproduce.  A  shady  path  winds  out  of  sight;  a  long 
water  alley  reflects  overhanging  branches  and  nod- 
ding flowers ;  a  quiet  pool ;  a 

rose  arbor;  a  garden  seat, 
pergola  covered ;  great  sweeps 
of  lawn  on  which  century-old 
trees  throw  stretching  shad- 
ows; these  are  among  the 
nature  pictures  which  are 
framed  in  from  the  shelter  of 
the  porch.  May  not  the  porch 
also  rightfully  be  called  a 
"lovesome  spot"? 


Since  the  porch  in  Country 
house  and  summer  cottage 
leads  out  to   the  garden   and 

the  garden  in  turn  to  the  porch,  it  seems  quite  natural 
that  the  furnishings  and  fittings  of  the  out-door  living- 
room  should  be  in  keeping  with  open-air  life.  And  just 
here  the  real  handicraftsman  finds  an  inspiration  to 
make  the  best  things  for  use  and  beauty  which  his  head 
~ — ?\-- , 


IT  is  now  possilile  to  greatly  extend  the 
already  successful  work  of  Thk  Crafts- 
3IAN,  bringing  the  readers  of  this  niajrazine. 
and  the  members  of  The  Art  Society  of 
Americii,  into  closer  touch  with  our  adver- 
tisers through  this  and  other  service  depart- 
ments. .\rchitects  will  advise  on  the  design, 
construction,  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
small  or  large  residences  and  co-operate 
with  local  architects  and  decorators  in  tliis 
work. 

For    i>roinpt    a^-sistniu-e,    address 

GEORGE    EVEPvETT  KENT 

The  Art  World  and  Craftsman  Service 

2  West  45lh  Street  New  York  City 


and  hands  can  devise.  He  is  not  cramped  by  thoughts 
of  periods  but  he  may  make  things  unique  and  comfor- 
table, each  piece  by  itself,  for  the  joy  of  making  it, 
being  sure  that  when  complete  it  will  "belong." 

Shops  in  which  furniture  of  wicker  are  shown  are 
at  all  times   appealing.     There  is  always   something, 
new,  something  original,  something  which  is  sure  to 
be  quite  at  home  in  the  place  one  is  thinking  of  and 
willow  is  such  a  pliable  thing 
that   it  lends  itself  to  nearly 
every  form  that  may  be  de- 
sired. 

The  craftsman  in  willow, 
braids  and  bends  and  fits  his 
pliant  medium  as  he  works 
and  thus  it  happens  that  every 
piece  he  makes  is  an  individual 
one — not  just  like  any  other. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  since 
really  creditable  wicker  fur- 
nishings of  American  make 
were  to  be  had,  but  our  illus- 

trations  show  what  has  been 

'        accomplished      by      American 

craftsmen  with  an  American  product. 

The  chaise  longue  has  been  thus  far  a  popular  crea- 
tion, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  suggests  utter 
selfishness — for  it  goes  without  saying,  that  a  piece 
of  such  shape  and  proportions  cannot  be  duplicated 
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I.<  initl,   21    nirlns.   irnllli    12',    nirln.:. 

Ldrtitl  (lilt  jrvm  iim  lilnclc  iif  inmii. 
I  Design  of  pheasantK  playinf/  among 
i     the  peonies,  pine  and  bamboo  in  the 

forest.  $15.00 


TIhs.-  Ilinc  filtriK-tivi- 

« I    larviiids    ill    color 

iirc  very  <li'(i)r;itiv<'  iiikI 
iii.ikc  iiiiiisiiiilly  JTiter- 
cNlini;  .111(1  iMiicjiic  wiill 
ornaiiKiits,  Kacli  one  is 
(•Mrv<>(l  scpiiriitely  from 
one  lilock  of  wood  iind 
arc  of  <lifTcr<'iit  and  <li.s- 
liiutivc  dcsijiii. 

I'lriinini/  loo  in  llii- 
fail  Hull  Ihi'ii  are  rea- 
Kiiiiiililii  piirf'il  niitl  aril 
from     Yomouaka. 


Length     16 1 2     inches,     ividth     l\-> 

inches.     Carved  out  from  one  block 

of  ivood.     Design  of  Iris  and  Heron. 

$25.00 


Length  12  inches,  width  9  inches. 
Carved  out  from  one  block  of  wood. 
Design  of  chrysanthemum.       $12.00 

Splendid  color,  design  and  contour  is  em- 
bodied in  this  Art  Faience  peacock  vase — 
about  ticelve  inches  high. 

May  be  had  from  the  shop  of  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  and  Danish  Arts,  Inc. 
The  Price,  $12.00 


The  latest  idea  in  picture  frames  is 
this  door  frame  finished  in  antique 
gold,  raised  ornaments  in  burnished 
gold  and  polychrome  colors.  Hold 
photo  6x8  inches.  At  Ovington  Bros. 
$15.00 
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in  the  same  room  with  pleasing 
effect — for  it  truly  needs  just 
the  right  space  almost  more 
than  any  other  article  of 
furniture.  Now  comes  to  take 
its  place,  what  might  be  called 
a  twin  chaise  longue,  graceful, 
comfortable,  inviting.  It  sug- 
gests a  pleasing  tete-a-tete.  It 
IS  fashioned  in  willow  and  may 
conform  if  desired  to  the  general 
color  scheme  of  the  room.  One 
thinks  of  willow  upholstered 
with  chintz  but  something  more 
than  this  has  been  accomplished 
to  give  the  gayety  and  charm 
now  so  desired.  Wicker  furni- 
ture in  forest  greens,  nut  brown, 
delft  blue,  or  ebony,  is  decorated 
by  hand  with  the  brush,  and  a 
coating  of  transparent  shellac  is 
added  to  make  the  color  per- 
manent and  also  to  give  smooth- 
ness. The  coloring  in  sealing- 
wax  red,  Spanish  yellow  and 
emerald  green  is  done  in  a  bath 
where  the  dye  is  soaked  into  the 
wicker;  the  decoration  in  two 
colors  woven  together  is  a  com- 
bination of  both  processes,  ad- 
mitting of  combined  effects. 
These  colorings  commend  them- 
selves, since  they  are  washable 
and  permanent. 

In  Old  Ireland  the  willow  stick 
is  known  as  a  willow  wattle  and 
the  process  is  called  willow 
wattling.  The  bird  cages  shown 
were  made  here  in  New  York  of 
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.'Jm  tiiterestnt^ 
not  so  far  removed  from 
zvar  xtses  as  it  might  look 
is  this  mahogany  worsted 
holder.  It  is  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  our  gracious 
Mothers.  Wires,  Sweet- 
hearts, who  are  so  busy 
knitting  mufflers  and  the 
appreciated  comforts  for 
the  "bovs."  42  in.  high, 
6  in.  wide,  with  holes  an 
inch  apart  on  each  up- 
right so  that  spools  can  be 
adjusted  to  length  desired. 


Allied  Garden  Sticks  arc  very  popular  indeed  with  those  who  arc  "doing 
their  bit"  in  the  garden.      Made  of  wood  and  metal,  enameled 
colors,  they  arc  practical,  decorative  and  patriotic. 


^atinober  (galleries^ 

THREE  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS   OF   SELECTED 
OLD   MASTERS 


NORTH  ITAL^'  FERRARA  SCI  lOOL 
EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 


Courtesy   begets  courtesy;  please 


on   The   Art   World 
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A  woven  wall   cover- 
ing with  a  beauty 
that  lasts  as  long 
as    the    fabric 

Tliis  is  one  feature  of 

Fab-Rik-O-Na 

Interwovens 

Another,  equally  important,  its 
wonderful  durability.  Heavy. 
dense,  especially  prepared  for 
hanging  on  walls. 
Have  a  beautiful  silken  lustre 
and  characteristic  patterns  and 
colorings. 

A  wide  variety  of  fast-to-light 
plain  shades  and  artistic  de- 
signs. They  are  the  highest 
type  of  woven  wall   coverings. 

Write  for  samples.  We 
will  gladly  help  you  with 
your  decorating  problems. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 
486    Arch    Street.    Bloomfield.    N.   J 


^    ROYAL   COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN  and  DANISH  ARTS, /nr. 

563  FIFTH  AVEME.    Near  46ih  S(..  NEW  YORK 

IN   the   Galleries   of    the   Royal 
Copenhagen   Porcelain   ard 

Danish  Arts,  is  assembled  a  complete  line  of 
producis  from  the  Royal  Copcnbagen  factories. 
Royil  Copcniiagen  Porcelain  is  prized  Itirougb- 
oul  the  world  for  iis  supeib  beauty  and  deep 
restraint  of  color  and  decoraiions.  The 
exquisite  miniature  representaiions  of   human 


and  animal  life  : 


GRAHAM    and  LITTLE 

Interior  Decoration 

Period  and  Painted  Furniture  of  Distinction 
tot  Town  and  Country  Houses.  Wall  Hanging, 
and  Fabrics  Suitably  Chosen. 

Original  Suggestions  tor  Color  Schemes  and 
the  Rearrangement  of  Interiors. 

Many  charming  novelliesfor  gi/li  and  decora- 
live  use  on  display  in  our  shop.  Our  booktet 
"A"  sen!  free  on  request. 

.36  East  Fifty-seventh  Street 
\«  ^v  York 


Send  To-Day 

I..T  Tl„.  utiu-udI 

GIFT  BOOK 

Virtually  a  shopping 
tour  through  China- 
town. 

lliu!tr,itti  m.in.i  Itjutiful  anii 

r-\    20  \^.-i  .iiiii.  St..   N.-w  York   r-\ 


wu 


Infl.-.i  .\Mr.<.-rT  K],i.i  i.i,i,f,  rii  S  .•.';/,7.i.(  arc 
.t.-r:  i.i-uW.-  .Iiirf  nu:t  the  J,-m,in,ls  of  -young 
.liii.TrVil"  fi>r  falrit'lic  furnishings.  .■1h07e  we 
.<•;•  the  English  Roy  ,S",-,ii</  in  .■(riii.v  and  Navy 
rnstume  anJ  bflo-.v  tlifir  .•fiinTrVan   cousins. 


genuine  Irish  willow  wattles,  and 
the  original  forms  have  been  pre- 
served. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  intro- 
duce here  two  charming  rugs,  orig- 
inally intended  for  nursery  use,  but 
they  have  proven  so  attractive  to 


the  grown-ups  that  they  will  be  seen 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  out-door 
living-rooms  where  their  quaint 
and  interesting  designs  and  gay 
colors  make  them  an  attractive 
feature,  for  who  does  not  love  a 
hand-made  thing  of  gay  color  and 
merry  design! 

Garden  vistas  will  be  made  gayer 
this  season  by  the  use  of  garden 
sticks  suited  to  the  times  we  are 
living  in.     The  flags  of  the  Great 
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IMS 


Pot-Grown  Vines,  Climbers  & 
Plants    for    Summer    Planting 

tNGLl.^H   IVY   IN   HOTS 

BUSH    AND   CLIMBING  ROSES   IN    POTS 

POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

The  character  and  variely  of  our  sloclc 
is  unsurpassed. 

Write  fo,  Dcscipliic  Folder 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

An    Effi<-iHnl    Sv.lrni  W  hirb  Vou   Can    In-,., 


«-lf. 


r  Hon 


a.l  I 


Aten    Sewage  Disposal   Syst 

Elimiiiairs  the  cesspool.  Tlioroucb  ir 
construction,  absolutely  odorless,  sclf- 
operatine.  permanent  and  incxpensire. 
InTeslitraie  now  while  materials  cost 
less.     Our  pamplilet  No.  1  tells  how 


ATEN 


vyf^ 


Sewage    Disposal    Co. 

286  Fifth  Ave.   New  York  Citv 


Home 


Fireplace 

Lei  us  send  you 
this  Booklet  Gratis 
—A  mine  of  in- 
formation  pertaining 

to  FIREPLACES 
and  HEARTH 
FURNITURE. 


Write    today. 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

4620  W.  12th  Street  CHICAGO 


"ARTBRQAZ" 

Boudoir  Lamps 
Paper  WeighU 
Portables,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  best  dealer* 
everywhere. 


Kathodion  Bronze 

Works,      Incorporated 
8  West  40th  Street 


Courtesy  of  Joscfh  I'.  McHuiii  £r  :>on 
icsy   begets  courtesy;  please  mention  The  Art    Wi 


Ne 


York 
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Wherever  a  Hinge 
Is  Needed 


hvisibleHin^es 


Oat  of  Sight  but  Ever  in  Mind 

Soss  Invisible  Hinges  have  been  used  in  thousands  of  the  represen- 
tative homes  throughout  the  country  on  doors,  windows,  casements, 
panels — in  fact,  wherever  the  beautv  of  unbroken  lines  is  to  be 
preserved — Soss  Invisible  Hinges  are  nccessarv.  They  emphasize 
beautiful  wood  finishes— work  easily  and  smoothly  and  give  continued 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  catalogne  "C."    It  Is  interesting  and  Instructive. 

SOSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

435-443  ATIiANTIC  iVE.  BBOOKIiYIT,  KT.  Y. 

i;ka\cii  (iFi-ui;.^ 

Chicago— 100  North  5th  Ave.  San  Francisco— 1G4  Hansford  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles^224  Central  Bldg._      Detroit— 922  David  Whitney  Bldg. 


Canadian   Representatives — J.    E.    Be 


np    &    Co.,  Montreal,    Can, 


Are  You  Planning 

To  Build    To  Remodel 
To  Refurnish 

UUR  Architectural  and  Decorative  Service 
department  is  prepared  to  help  you  with 
practical  advice  on  architecture,  construc- 
tion, decorations,  furniture,  heat,  light, 
v\'ater,  posA/er,  or  any  oF  a  score  of  other 
home- builder  problems.  Address  inquiries  to 

George  Everett  Kent 

The  Art  World  and  Craftsman 
Readers'  Service 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


- 


The  Dignity 

of  an 

(Jccasion 

is  never  endangered  if  you 
have  had  the  good  taste  to 
install 

THE  TRENTON    POTTERIES  CO. 

SILENT  CLOSET 

So  silently  perfect  in  operation  is 
theSi-wel-clo  that  it  cannot  be  heard 
outside  the  bathroom. 
Built  on  the  most  sanitary  principles — 
of  china,  vitrified  and  glazed  so  that  soil 
will  not  cling  to  its  surface.  A  damp 
cloth  removes  any  trace  of  dirt. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  hathtuhs,  lava- 
tories and  other  plumbing  goods.  Your 
entire  plumbing  should  bt;  of  all-clay 
materials.  You  will  find  them  ultimately 
economical,  and  the  cost  of  installation 
and  fittings  is  the  same  as  on  the  cheap- 
est. The  "Star  and  Circle"'  trade-mark 
is  your  insurance  of  the  best. 

Itriu-  fur  liaoklc,  P.3.    -HMhrmnu  a/ Chnmc-r." 
Il  s/lo,v»  l/i..   hclUT  m,v  o/  txtlhrmm  urr.jnjr,m.-nl. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.' A. 

World'!   Largcl   Maker,  of  Fine  All-CUy  IMumbing  FUlum 
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For  Homes  of  (character 

THE  DRAUOHTSMAN                       PLAN  KRAFT 

Home  Kraft         Koiy  Home.                 ( Two  Slory  Home.  1 

Home.     (One  Sforv  Home.)            25  CENTS  EACH 

ContaininK  exteriors  and  interiors  of  advanced  detisns  of 

home*.  fc-AturinK  the  Swisa  Chalet.  Stucco.  Colonial,  and 

California  BunKalow  typet  of  architecture. 

DE  LUXE  BUILDING  CO.,  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"^^ ' ' "" 

Garages  At  Wholesal 


Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut.  Plans 
free.  Build  your  own.    Prices  $52 

up.  Highest  grade  materials  supplied  com- 
plete. Prompt  shipment  anywhere.  lOO.OOOcus- 
tomers.    Send  for  FREE  Garage  Book.    NOW! 

Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

Satrsfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back   6275   Case   St.,    Davenport,    Iowa 


far  craft  movhtv^s^ 


CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.  A.  HALL,   119   Beach  Street     - 


BOSTON 


REALIZE  THE  DREAM  OF  YOUR   LIFE  AT 

ROCKLEDGE  -  ON  -  THE  -  HUDSON 

Form  with  yoor  friends  the  ideal  home  colony;  schools,  churches,  clubs  at  your  door. 

But  when  you  have  closed  that  door,  you  have  turned  the  key  on  petty  annoyances 

of  life.     How  vou  can  do  this?     Write  to-dav  to 

E.  SCHAAF-REGELMAN,  Grand  View,  South  Nyack,  New  York 


BeautifyFurniture 

Protect   Floors     and 


Cov 


ng    fro 


Glass  Onward   Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 


npla 


dcale 


■  ill 


ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
Menasha,  Wis.  Kitchener,  Ont. 


your  House  Deserve 
Building  Material. 


NATCO   HOLLOW  TILE 

Safe — Fireproof  —  Economical 
— Sanitary 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING   COMPANY 


464  FEDERAL  STREET 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


BETTER 
FIRE- 
PLACES 


Are  Secured  Where  Stover  Fixture*  Are  Used 

These  views  show  the  popular  No.  IS  style  dome  damper  which 
is  so  convenient  to  operate  and  which  contractors  like  to  use, 
as  it  saves  them  time  and  work. 
=.nH',''J^?,^.?>;  '5""  ''^  ""^  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  anv  one  interested  in  fireplaces,  who  will 
h»«v.,»  c..^^^  ''«°"P°"-.,  I'  '"""'^^  «  modern  line  of  dampers,  ash  dumps,  andirons,  fire  sets, 
baskets,  screens,  firewood  holders,  eas  logs,  etc. 

We  also  make  builders'  hardware,  household  hardware,  windmills,  feed  mills, 
alfalfa  cutters  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO.  -        -  Freeport,  111. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO..  756  E«.t  St.,  Freeport.  III. 
Send  us  catalog  No.  1590.X. 


Addrei 


Allies   fluttering 
out  from  sk.\- 
.s  c  r  a  p  e  r  .s, 
fhu  rches, 
fiithedrals, 
p  r  i  V  a  t  e 
homes  and 
humble 
tenements 
are  stirring 
reminders  of    ^       .   > 
the  one  thing  oV  ^St^'' 
which  they  are  ^     ■•^" 
the  symbol.  They 
have   been 
cated     in 


'1 


il 


CaslUlon 
Biril   Crane 
and  Kerry 
Cage.       One 
of    the    most 
pleasing  bird 
,aec.<     llial 
lia-i    come    to 
Miv    alien- 
tu.n.      The 

'cTpe'lally 


.'(I'lfi. 


So     charm- 
ingly  housed 
hoic  could 
the  little  in- 
mate do 
,lhcr   than 
g  his  best. 


dupli 

every 
reasonable     and   '' 
suitable  form  and 
not     only     swing 
out     from     each 
passing   car,    but 
personally   used 
in  some  form  of 
loyalty  and  patri 
otic      devotion. 
"Doing   your 
bit"  you  Still 
can  not  for- 
get    ivhy   .^■'■ 
and      in^  ,     „, 

,  Joseph 

what-    Ml  Hugh  &■ 

ever  spot 

a  growing  thing  needs  support  you 
will  use  garden  sticks  on  which  the 
customary  flower  or  bird  design  has 
given  place  to  the  Allied  flags. 

They  are  made  in  all  sizes  which 
may  be  needed  and  will  be  seen  in 
plant  boxes,  in  porch  sun-room  and 
windowseat  as  well  as  in  the  gar- 
den itself. 

'      ','.."/,  A  Son 


&■  Son    » 


Bird-bo-uer  and  i-lozvers.  Recalling  by  Ihtir 
graceful  outlines  the  old  Italian  gardens  and 
the  latticed  windows  of  sunny  Spain.  The 
Intenale  Plant  ho.\es  are  as  agrcabic  in  design 
as  they  are  practical  in  actual  operation. 

The  Intervale  Flotrcr  Stand  -.vith  bower  and 
Kerrv  Cage  makes  an  unusually  decorative  com- 
bination and  an  attractive  adjunct  to  sun  room 
or  veranda. 
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CHARLATANISM    IN    ART 
BUNCO   ARTISTS.  BUNCO   CRITICS  AND    BUNCO  ART   DEALERS 


WHAT  is  a  charlatan,  in  general;  In  the 
Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  of  Larousse 
is  this  definition:  "A  person  who  sells  drugs 
in  public  squares  and  a  person  who  ordinarily 
retails  his  merchandise  with  a  great  flourish  of 
emphatic  words."  "A  person  who  in  one  way  or 
another  exploits  the  credulity  of  the  public  and 
claims  to  have  a  knowledge  of  some  mysterious 
secret." 

Charlatanism  in  art  consists  in  an  artist  resort- 
ing to  any  sort  of  fantastic,  hypocritical  tricks  to 
gain  notoriety  in  the  press  generally,  and  a  false 
standing  in  art,  by  surrounding  himself  and  his 
art  with  pretentious  mystery,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  create  a  belief  in  his  being  a  superman 
and  mysteriously  endowed  with  "genius"  in  order 
to  more  easily  deceive  the  public  into  buying  his 
wares — this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  noth- 
ing at  all  mysterious  about  art ! 

Why  is  there  charlatanism  in  art?  Because  our 
social  organization  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the 
degree  of  perfection,  which,  while  conserving  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  will  guarantee  the  growth 
of  the  individual  by  giving  him  the  leisure  to 
think. 

The  majority  being  forced  to  dig  in  the  earth 
for  enough  food,  shelter  and  clothes,  they  have  not 
enough  energy  left  over,  after  the  day's  struggle, 
to  overcome  their  spiritual  fatigue  and  depressing 
boredom;  from  which  they  seek  relief  by  going  to 
thoughtless  or  frivolous  relaxation,  or  worse. 
They  are  too  tired  to  think.  Hence  they  do  not 
think.  And  if  there  is  any  progress  at  all  in 
civilization  it  is  due  to  the  e.xceptional  few  who 
are  born  with  enough  strength  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  daily  grind — and  then  have  enough  energy 
left  over  to  enable  them  to  think. 

This  low  thinking-power  of  the  majority  deprives 
the  majority  of  enough  intelligence  to  save  them 
from  becoming  the  victims  of  the  social  pirates 
who  regard  their  fellows  as  legitimate  prey  either 
for  gross  robbery  or  foxy  exploitation.  It  is  this 
condition  that  develops  charlatans  in  science, 
religion,  philosophy,  politics  as  well  as  in  art. 

We  do  not  hope  by  exposing  charlatanism  in  art 
to  prevent  it.  Ah  no!  Our  immortal  Barnum 
said:  "There's  a  sucker  born  every  minute,  and 
he  actually  enjoys  being  humbugged!"  Barnum's 
success  proved  the  truth  of  this  fling.  But  there 
is  always  a  minority  of  these  poor  victims  who 
resent  being  humbugged  and  really  seek  knowl- 
edge and  freedom  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
charlatan.  It  is  to  help  this  minority  that  we 
write  this  expoae. 

The  public  should  never  forget  that  when  a 
fakir  writes  "Doctor"  over  his  door,  this  does  not 


make  him  a  physician.  And  when  a  preposterous 
Bohemian  of  the  Paris  Latin  quarter  writes  artiste 
over  his  door,  it  does  not  make  him  a  second 
Raphael  or  Michelangelo.  Another  thing  that 
must  not  be  forgotten  is  this:  France,  in  order 
to  retain  the  supremacy  in  "indu-strial"  art  which 
she  manifested  at  the  London  Exposition  of  1851, 
transformed  herself  into  a  veritable  hothouse  for 
the  creation  of  original  artists.  Every  hamlet 
school-teacher  was  put  on  the  lookout  for  every 
budding  talent  promising  originality!  the  govern- 
ment being  indifferent  to  the  direction  this 
originality  might  take,  whether  towards  the  ugly 
or  beautiful,  the  refined  or  vulgar.  The  watch- 
word was: — (III  NouvEAU.  At  all  hazards  some- 
thing new  must  be  produced,  in  order  to  maintain 
Paris  as  the  art  center  of  the  world  and  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  France  as  the  world's  arbiter  of 
good  taste.  That  is  why  the  government  Art  De- 
partment expanded  rapidly  until  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Fine  Arts  became  an  important 
member  of  the  French  cabinet  and  art  became 
largely  a  governmental  affair.  It  was  good  busi- 
ness and  good  statesmenship — it  meant  millions  to 
French  commerce.  The  rest  of  the  European 
nations  followed  suit,  above  all  Germany. 


By  ea.sy  stages  this  crushing  need  of  the  ever 
new  made  ever.v  European  nation  indifferent,  then 
actually  blind,  to  the  Beautiful.  This  went  on' 
until  the  "modernistic"  art  party  was  born,  whose 
leaders  soon  grew  numerous  and  strong  enough  to 
formulate  their  first  great  slogan  and  openly 
preach  it  to  the  French  Government  in  about  these 
words:  "The  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  is  an  an- 
tique fad;  the  artist  should  not  seek  beauty  but 
the  e.xpression  of  character  in  a  personal  tech- 
nique." 

This  theory  containing  the  four  fundamental 
fallacies  of  modernistic  art  suited  the  French 
politicians  and  business  men  admirably,  because 
it  enormously  increased  the  chances  for  the  crea- 
tion of  7wvel  things,  as  soon  as  it  should  become 
no  longer  needful  for  an  artist  to  create  things 
that  must  be  not  only  original  but  at  the  same  time 
beautiful.  Could  this  theory  be  "put  over"  on  the 
public  of  the  world;  viz.:  that  not  beauty  but 
originality — even  if  ugly — is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
art,  then  French  commercial  success,  plus  arti-stic 
supremacy,  and  then  the  triumph  of  France  would 
be  assured  because  of  the  superior  inventiveness 
of  the  French  people.  So  the  Government  en- 
couraged the  "modernistic"  art  party  in  its  enraged 
pursuit  of  originality  and  modernity  by  purchas- 
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ing  some  of  the  least  rank  examples — even  dis- 
creetly exhibiting  them — and  setting  aside  for  the 
more  sane  ones  the  Salle  Caillebotte  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  etc. 

Therefore,  when  we  examine  the  evolution  of 
French  art  from  1860  to  1910  we  see  a  very  gradual 
departure  by  one  stream  from  such  art  as  the  com- 
mon-sense Frenchmen  considered  beautiful,  or  at 
least  was  French  in  its  elegance  and  refinement. 
Then  we  see  another  stream  going  to  the 
clumsy  and  ugly.  Originality  ever  dominating  in 
the  new,  beauty  and  sanity  were  slowly  despised  by 
the  modernists — who  passed  by  degrees  to  the 
strange,  weird  and  shocking,  to  the  insane  and  the 
corrupt,  finally  landing  in  the  abyss  of  the  abso- 
lutely degenerate.  Already  in  1863  this  became  so 
marked  that  the  Jury  in  the  Salon  of  that  year 
threw  out  a  number  of  works  that  were  too  corrupt 
even  for  the  tolerant  French. 

But  the  perverted  modernists  were  too  strongly 
backed  by  the  politicians  who  were  also  indifferent 
to  the  beautiful  and  the  chaste — so  long  as  origi- 
nality was  manifested.  So  these  rejected  artists 
raised  a  row;  the  result  was  the  "Salon  of  the 
Rejected."  Out  of  this  later  on  grew  the  "Salon 
of  the  Independents"  with  no  jury,  no  prizes,  with 
"come  one,  come  all  and  exhibit" — as  a  founda- 
tion. 

All  normal  comprehensible  standards  of  excel- 
lence having  thus  been  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the 
organizers  of  the  independent  Salons — ^who  as  good 
as  said:  "All  incompetent  down-and-outers, 
cynical  dilettantes,  even  social  sores  are  welcome 
here!" — the  achieving  of  "fame"  was  made  "as  easy 
as  eating  cake"  as  one  man  said.  So  shoals  of  silly 
ego-maniacs — hungry  for  notoriety  in  the  world  of 
art — rushed  into  these  Salons,  mostly  as  a  joke, 
their  number  of  misfits  being  soon  swelled  by  the 
falling-in  of  joking  Bohemians  and  hoboes — even 
criminals,  male  and  female — who,  because  they 
heard  of  a  Millet  or  a  Corot  selling  for  $50,000, 
saw  in  the  world  of  art  at  least  an  easier  life 
than  is  furnished  by  the  municipal  soup-house  or 
the  wood-pile  or  State's  prison.  Let  us  assume  that 
every  one  of  these  misfit  artists  was  sincere;  these 
Independent  Salons  were  nevertheless  the  places 
where  the  bunco-artists  were  born.  How  they 
were  developed  and  became  full-fledged  charlatans, 
despisers  of  the  public  and  cunning  exploiters  of 
their  fellowmen,  we  soon  shall  show. 

^Meanwhile  the  truly  modern  artists  who  were 
dubbed  "academic"  and  were  not  at  all  a  "party" 
kept  right  on  producing  beautiful  things,  some 
strikingly  original  and  others  moderately  so.  But 
having,  for  political  reasons,  only  the  lukewarm 
toleration  of  the  government  instead  of  its  enthusi- 
astic support,  as  they  had  before,  and  being  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  modernistic  rabble — hungry  for 
its  place  in  the  sun — they  were  gradually  forced 
into  the  shadow,  though  not  ceasing  to  produce 
beautiful  things. 

In  this  race  for  mere  novelty  Germany  soon 
entered  the  field  against  France.  As  the  French 
mind  is  less  metaphysical  than  the  German,  less 
romantic,  less  weird,  the  Germans  gradually  went 
ahead  of  France  in  bizarre  originality — fir.st  by 
buying  things  produced  in  France  but  rejected  even 
by  Frenchmen  and  then  by  producing  things 
weirder  than  even  the  French  mind  could  tolerate, 


until  Germany  fell  into  the  same  Ksthetic  abys.s 
where  the   French   had   fallen. 

The  ghastly  thing  about  these  exhibitions  has 
been  the  moral  obliciuity  and  indecency,  the  strik- 
ing ineptitude  and  vulgarity — tolerated  by  the 
government  because  of  the  extreme  worship  by 
Frenchmen  of  individual  liberty.  But  of  course 
the  P'rench  people  did  not  buy  the  creations  ex- 
posed at  these  "art  fairs" — it  was  the  bunco-deal- 
ers who  bought — to  palm  them  off  on  foreigners! 
And  the  efforts  of  their  agents,  here  in  America, 
to  make  our  public  believe  that  these  exhibitions  in 
Paris  have  been  a  popular  financial  success — in  the 
sense  that  the  best  French  people  invested  in  them 
— is  a  libel  on  France. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  truly  modern  artists  were 
sustained  by  the  government  in  making  beautiful 
things,  even  if  not  weirdly  "original,"  before  the 
craze  for  novelty  swept  over  France,  the  newspaper 
art  critics  did  not  have  much  chance,  because  the 
press  demanded  serious  and  brilliant  critiques  from 
able  writers.  Hence,  there  were  comparatively 
few  art-critics  and  writers.  But  as  soon  as,  for 
political  and  commercial  reasons,  the  government 
began  to  give  support  to  the  moderni.stic  art  party, 
the  newspaper  critics  increased  both  in  number 
and  in  corruption. 

American;-,  must  not  forget  that  Diderot  had 
already  criticised  art  in  the  Paris  cf  his  day,  but 
the  growth  in  Europe  of  national  rivalry  for 
dominance  in  industrial  art-novelties  dragged  in 
more  and  more  the  entire  press  of  Europe  until 
every  newspaper  had  its  art  critic.  In  order  to 
insure  his  paper  an  ever-increasing  authority  and 
sale — -and  also  confirm  his  own  value  to  his  paper — 
he  had  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  attention-attract- 
ing devices — at  first  honest,  then  dishonest. 
Nothing  succeeded  like  a  successful  "sensation." 
He  did  not  have  to  know  aesthetics  profoundly,  for 
every  one  in  Paris  knows  how  to  babble  super- 
ficially and  pleasantly  about  art — now  and  then 
even  expertly.  But  as  to  having  a  deep-founded 
theory  of  art  and  its  social  meaning,  he  was  as 
ignorant  as  other  people. 

Thus,  gradually,  the  newspaper  penny-a-liner 
grew  into  a  "critic"  and  also  a  charlatan.  \Vhy? 
Because  as  we  have  said  according  to  Barnum,  the 
majority  of  the  crowd  "loves  to  be  humbugged," 
and  because  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
principles  of  art,  because  generally  they  are  too 
tired  even  to  think,  so  they  are  easily  gulled;  also 
because  gulling  the  crowd  always  pays  his  news- 
paper handsomely  and  pays  himself;  also  it  is 
easier  than  being  brilliant — along  honest  and 
serious  lines.  The  tendency  of  hard-worked  men 
in  life  and  on  the  press  is  always  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance.     Hence  the  bunco-critic ! 

When  these  exhibitions  at  the  "Salon  of  the 
Independents"  in  Paris — which  at  first  were  not 
taken  seriously  even  by  their  organizers  or  the 
press  or  the  government — which  allowed  these  ex- 
hibitions more  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  turbulent 
failures  at  the  regular  salons — when  these  exhibi- 
tions became  so  large  as  to  fill  a  canvas  barracks, 
stringing  along  the  Seine  for  half  a  mile — which 
people  visited  as  they  would  a  farce  in  a  vaudeville 
show  to  laugh  and  giggle — it  dawned  upon  the 
politicians  and  business  men,  all  past-masters  in 
economy,  to  utilize,  in   their  campaign   for   origi- 
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nality  at  all  hazards,  the  energy  wasted  at  these 
exhibitions.  The  serious  politicians  who  during 
the  first  years  of  the  exhibition  had  laughed  with 
the  crowd,  when  you  asked  them  now:  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  Independents  show  this  year?" 
no  longer  laughed  but  said:  E'h  hien,  il-ij-a  quelque 
chose!"  "Well — there  is  something  there!"  and 
said  thus,  though  the  bad  quality  of  the  art  had 
fallen  far  below  that  of  the  first  years  and  had 
become  a  standing  joke  among  the  serious  artists! 
Soon  certain  exhibitors  who  had  shown  a  peculiar 
kind  of  artistic  degeneracy  and  consistently  fol- 
lowed their  special  "lines"  were  singled  out  by 
certain  newspaper  critics  as  men  having  a  "temper- 
ament"— Zola's  slogan  then  beiiig  popular:  "Art 
is  nature  seen  through  a  temperament."  So 
temperament  was  the  test.  They  sought  out  these 
men  and  boosted  them  with  fulsome  eulogy,  at  first 
"free  for  nothing"  but  later  for  pay.  As  long  as 
they  paid  they  were  boosted  and  they  rarely  ceased 
to  pay  afterwards,  knowing  full  well  the  conse- 
quences. 

Finally  it  dawned  upon  the  commercial  art- 
dealer  that,  by  combining  with  the  bunco-critic 
and  the  bunco-artists  he  and  they  all  together 
could  play  the  game  of  buncoing  the  public — that 
public  which  is  too  tired  to  think — and,  so,  rake 
in  the  shekels.  This  bunco-trinity  worked  the 
game  in  various  ways.  But  here  is  the  way  one 
leading  art  dealer  played  the  cards: — 

With  the  aid  of  a  newspaper  critic  he  picked 
out  certain  of  the  "artists"  who  painted  consist- 
ently in  one  way — that  stereotyped  way  represent- 
ing "temperament"  in  the  eyes  of  the  cunningly 
deluded.  This  artist  was  "staked"  with  enough 
money  to  wash  his  face,  get  decent  shoes,  a  top- 
hat  and  to  fatten  his  bones,  not  too  much,  O  no! 
just  enough  to  keep  him  alive  and  in  slavery.  Then 
the  "critic"  boosted  him  in  his  newspaper.  The 
editor  did  not  know  the  game  at  first.  The  dealer, 
moving  about  among  the  nouveaux  riches  in  Paris, 
both  native  and  foreign,  would  with  infinite  sinu- 
osity fasten  onto  a  certain  new  plutocrat,  ambi- 
tious to  shine  as  a  patron  of  art  and,  of  course, 
"modern"  art!  Must  be  up  to  date,  hein?  Mais 
Old,  monsieur!     Nothing  old  fashioned! 

He  visits  him  at  his  next  reception,  praises  only 
his  worst  pictures  and  flagellates  perhaps  a 
Bougereau,  a  Baudry  or  perhaps  even  a  Raphael — 
as  academic  poison.  He  invites  Plutocrat  to  his 
shop,  for  whom  when  he  comes  he  brings  out,  0  so 
carefully,  a  silk  bag  containing  a  finely  framed 
daub.  Then,  striking  a  fakir's  attitude — "Voila! 
m-onsieur!  the  very  latest  style!  And  see  what 
the  critics  of  the  Neivs  says  about  the  artist. 
Hein?  no  .slouch,  eh?  Hah!  I  told  you  he  is  a 
great  discoverer.  Look  at  the  chiaro-oscuro  of 
this  picture!  Look  at  the  scientific  parallelogrammic 
ju.xtaposition  of  the  lines  and  the  psychological 
resonance  of  harmonies  of  the  color,  and  then 
observe  all  the  deep-souled  temperament  of  the 
tremendously  original  personality  of  the  great 
artist  that  radiates  from  even  the  very  texture  of 
each  brush  stroke!  Talk  about  the  mysteries  of 
Velasquez,  huh!  He  was  not  in  the  running!  WTiy, 
the  value  of  the  works  of  this  man  is  bound  to 
go  'way  beyond  the  price  of  that  cabbage-huckster 
Corot  and  that  old  wooden  shoe  of  a  Millet ! 

"To  prove  all  this,  let  me  tell  you:  you  are  an 


intelligent  man,  a  pragmatist,  money  talks,  nest 
pas?  Now,  if  you  will  give  me  (5,000  francs  for 
this  picture  I  will  guarantee  you  will  sell  it  for 
double  that  sum  in  six  months;  if  not,  I  will  give 
you  back  your  money.  Hein?  that  is  liberal,  isn't 
it?" 

Plutocrat  smiles,  bites  his  cigar  and  like  a  good 
poker  player  pays  his  6,000  francs  and  takes  a 
chance  on  being  humbugged. 

At  the  next  reception  the  bunco-critic,  now  a 
confederate  sent  there  by  the  dealer,  in  loud  terms 
praises  to  the  skies  the  new  picture  with  more  of 
the  mysterious  jargon  that  no  one  can  understand. 
Next  time  another  confederate  calls  and  offers  him 
5,000  francs  for  the  picture.  He  comes  back  in  a 
week  and  offers  him  8,000—10,000  and  finally 
12,000 — double  the  sum  he  paid  for  it!  as  the 
bunco-dealer  had  said.  Plutocrat  sells  and  wins. 
The  following  week  he  itches  for  more  of  the  game 
and  runs  down  and  buys  four  more  canvases 
signed  by  the  same  "artist."  But  these  four — he 
keeps.  No  confederate  ever  comes  round  to  ravish 
from  him  this  prey! 

But  by  and  by  the  plutocrat,  who  no  doubt,  accord- 
ing to  Barnum  "enjoyed  being  humbugged"  for  a 
while,  finds  himself  the  object  of  ridicule.  This 
stings  him.  His  vanity  forces  him  in  order  to 
save  his  face  to  join  the  modernistic  art  party 
and  help  boost  along  the  trash  of  the  bunco  gang 
and  to  defend  himself  against  his  critics — like  the 
fox  who  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap  and  then  ridiculed 
the  tails  of  the  other  foxes  who  had  laughed  at 
him  for  losing  his  own.  Thus  the  modernists  get 
another   recruit   even   though   a    "lame-duck"    one. 

Thus  the  game  is  played  by  one  man. 


Another  favorite  game  is  to  have  an  auction 
sale  in  some  reputable  auction  house  by  a  combine 
of  bunco-dealers.  At  the  sale  the  pictures  are 
nearly  all  bid  in  by  the  dealers  themselves  at  very 
high  prices.  Why?  To  have  a  public  record  in 
some  newspaper  or  an  art  magazine,  but  above  all 
in  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  sale,  in  order  at  some 
future  sale  to  prove  the  prices  obtained  at  the 
previous  sale.  These  are  called  'wash  art  sales" 
for  it  is  the  same  trick  played  under  that  name  in 
Wall  Street. 

Thus  these  sales  are  nothing  but  lying  swindles 
gotten  up  by  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  to  prove  that, 
like  the  works  of  Millet,  Corot,  Harpignies,  Gerome, 
Houdon,  Dubois,  etc.,  which  increased  in  a  few 
years  enormously  in  price,  these  modernistic  crea- 
tions would  also  jump  in  price — this  to  allure  the 
picture  gamblers,  especially  the  foreigners.  French- 
men being  too  shrewd  and  far-seeing  to  be  caught 
in  the  game. 


For  a  thousand  years  the  Frenchman  has  made 
it  his  business  to  captivate  mankind,  and  he  has 
succeeded.  He  has  captivated  the  spiritual  and  the 
poetic,  also  the  material  and  the  stodgy.  Hence 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  ignoble  is  found  is 
Paris — Notre  Dame  and  the  Tour  de  Xesle,  Sacre 
Coeur — sublime  church  upon  the  Montniartre  Hill 
and  supported  by  Frenchmen,  and  at  the  foot — the 
"Moulin  Rouge,"  the  scarlet  bazar  of  eroticism — 
supported  by  foreigners  and  laughed  at  by  the 
Frenchmen,  the  Salon  of  the  Ghamps-Elysees  where 
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shine  the  immortal  works  of  art,  made  by  great 
men,  for  the  delectation  and  lifting  of  mankind, 
and  the  barracks  of  the  "Independants"  close  by, 
where  sprawl  the  ignoble  art  warts  spawned  by 
ego-maniacal  imbeciles  and  perverts  for  the  swind- 
ling and  degradation  of  the  mentally  weak  and  the 
morally  tainted — and  tolerated  by  the  French 
Government  only  because  of  the  extreme  worship 
by  Frenchmen  of  individual  liberty.  "You  can 
not  resist  temptation?  So  much  the  worse  for 
you — on  the  scrap  pile  with  you!"  That  is  the 
attitude  of  most  Frenchmen. 

Moreover,  during  the  thousand  years  that  the 
Frenchman  has  been  leading  the  world,  in  heroism 
and  also  in  caddism;  in  sublime  self-sacrifice  and  in 
low  self-coddling,  all  his  creations — of  the  Christian 
soul  as  well  as  of  the  Mephistophelic  brain — have 
been  for  "exportation" — to  conquer  the  world.  So 
the  most  exalting  and  the  most  degrading  come  to 
us  from  Paris. 

It  remains  only  for  the  American  art  gambler 
to  investigate  before  placing  his  bet  on  the  wrong 
horse,  and  for  the  serious  American  public  to  look 
sharp  and  deal  only  with  such  art  dealers,  critics 
and  artists  as  are  above  deceiving  them  and  whom 
no  money  can  buy. 

Now,  the  cultured  public  can  easily  see  that 
when  this  swindle  game  is  carried  on  long  enough 
and  all  over  Europe,  how  by  degrees  a  psycho- 
logical condition  is  created,  an  atmosphere,  in 
which  only  those  who  know  human  nature  and  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  and  there- 
fore know  what  will  endure  the  test  of  time,  will 
be  able  to  retain  their  sanity  and  will  not  wabble 
and  fall  into  the  net  of  these  swindlers  in  the  world 
of  art. 

What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  certain 
moneyed  carps,  bored  to  death  and  stewing  in  their 
stifling  wealth,  really  do  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
being  swindled,  moderately,  by  a  clever  art  dealer, 
just  as  they  enjoy  any  other  shock  that  will  lift 
them,  if  even  for  a  day,  out  of  their  fat  ennui,  like 
the  Arab  silk  merchant  in  the  Cairo  bazar  who  will 
call  you  an  idiotic  donkey  because  you  pay  him — 
without  a  moment's  haggling — five  prices  for  a 
shawl  as  soon  as  he  asks  it.  He  feels  a  grudge 
against  you  for  having  robbed  him  of  the  enjoy- 
ment he  gets  out  of  a  game  of  haggling  with  you 
over  the  price,  that  being  the  only  real  intellectual 
enjoyment  he  has  in  life. 

To  show  that  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn  we 
quote  from  an  interview  with  Sir  Charles  Purdon 
Clarke,  late  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum,  published  in  the  Ne2v  York  Times  of 
January  17th,  1909: 

How  lijive  wc  advanced  in  Art,  asks  the  struggling 
painter  today  of  his  successful  confrere  in  artistic  crime 
who  inaltes  posters?  The  artist  is  in  the  7ionrf.<;  of  the  dealer. 
and    the    art    critic — who    is    the    dealer's    pulilicitr    agent. 

Rki'oiitkr:     "The    Art   Critics   are   not    trustworthy ?" 

Mr.  Ci.ahke:  "AVell,  I  don't  want  to  l)e  like  .some  men 
and  make  charges  I  can  not  wholly  ])rove.  but  the  relation 
that  some  art  critics  of  today  liear  to  the  art  of  today 
is  distinctly  anomalous.  It  is  not  any  worse  here  than  it 
is  in  France,  however,  or  perhaps  elsewhere  in  the  art 
centers  of  the  world. 

"There  are  modern  art  critics  who  are  in  partnerslup 
with  the  art  dealers  to  make  the  best  of  the  picture 
market.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  art  critic  in  this 
country  is  always  conscious  of  the  dealens's  business  meth- 
ods.    The    art    critic    is    inspired    chiefly    with    a   sense   of 


obligation  to  satl.sfy  his  edibn-,  to  give  the  imprchsioii 
thill  he  is  more  iistnle  and  niu sy  liinii  Ills  rival.  To  do 
this  he  goes  to  tile  dealir  for  iiifoniiiilioii  anil  of  course 
llie    dealer,   .seeing    his    advantage,    takes    it. 

"Ill  !•■  ranee  the  state  of  art  crilicisiii  is  tilioekiiig.  It  Is 
imjioniiihle  to  gt't  anything  in  the  art  world  in  I''riiiiee 
without   paying   for  it." 

This  statement  from  beyond  the  tomb  holds 
good  today,  with  perhaps  even  more  force  than 
eight  years  ago. 

We  could  quote  a  score  of  such  verdicts  from  the 
greatest  artists  of  Europe,  victims  of  the  greed 
of  the  commercial  critics.  Gerome  called  then 
"vipers"  because  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  any  artist  who  refused 
to  pay  them  blackmail,  and  who  would  and  do 
eulogize  to  the  skies,  in  the  most  mystifying 
palaver,  the  vilest  exhibitions  of  degenerate  art. 
The  most  dangerous  of  these  bunco-men  are  the 
charlatan  critics.  For  they  alone  have  their  say  in 
the  press  and  can  mold  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
thinking public.  These  bunco-critics  have  not 
only  been  busy  boosting  degenerate  modernistic 
art,  but,  in  order  to  succeed  all  the  better,  they 
have  been  not  only  belittling  the  works  of  the  great 
modern  artists,  but  actually  blackmailing  them. 

From  1870  to  1900  there  was  active  a  very  notori- 
ous art  critic  writing  for  the  most  powerful  art 
journals  of  Paris.  He  was  clever,  but  he  was  a 
blackmailer,  pure  and"  simple.  His  name  is  so  well 
known  to  the  artists  of  the  world  of  that  epoch 
that  we  need  not  name  him.  When  any  promising 
new  arrival  among  the  artists  refused  to  give 
him  a  work  of  art,  after  he  had  eulogized  his  works 
in  the  articles  he  wrote  on  the  Salon  exhibition 
for  his  journals,  that  artist  seldom  failed  to  suffer 
for  his  shortsightedness  or  his  unwillingness  to 
enrich  the  critic — if  he  failed  to  give  him  one  of 
his  canvases.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  important 
French  artists  during  his  epoch  did  thus  pay  black- 
mail. These  canvases  were  converted  in  due  time 
into  cash  by  the  critic. 

Fancy  a  writer  like  Elie  Faure,  the  author  of  a 
very  good  book  on  Velasquez,  writing  a  fulsome 
eulogy  in  a  catalogue  for  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  an  artist,  some  of  which  the  police  of  Amster- 
dam suppressed  on  account  of  their  indecency! 
But,  not  only  are  many  of  these  European  news- 
paper critics  naturally  dishonest,  some  are  forced 
into  dishonesty  by  a  complication  of  conditions  at 
once  comic  and  tragic     For  example: 

In  its  issue  of  July  1st,  1910  the  Gil  Bias  of 
Paris  published  one  of  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
"The  Parasites  of  Art"  in  one  of  which  the  sculp- 
tor Rodin  was  included  among  the  artistic  parasites 
and  called  a  "manufacturer"  of  sculpture,  a 
"swindler,"  etc.  Shortly  after  this  something  violent 
must  have  happened  in  the  business  office  of  the 
Gil  Bias.  For  on  September  23rd,  1910  appeared 
an  article  with  flaring  headlines  announcing  that 
there  would  be  an  exhibition  in  the  very  reception 
rooms  in  the  offices  of  the  Gil  Bias  of  a  lot  of 
drawings  by  Rodin.  In  this  article  the  same  writer 
who  made  the  attack  on  Rodin  on  July  1st  lauded 
him  most  abjectly,  both  articles  being  signed  by 
the  same  name.  Whether  this  critic  gave  his 
honest  opinion  of  Rodin  in  the  first  article  or 
in  the  second — he  certainly  "ate  crow."  This 
exhibition    was    inaugurated    in    the   afternoon    of 
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October  17,  1910.  At  this  forced  exhibition  was 
present  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Fine  Arts  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment! Does  not  this  true  story  show  a  shameful 
side  of  politics  and  newspaper  art  criticism  in 
Paris,  the  art  center  of  the  world?  And  will  the 
American  public  after  this  still  believe  in  the 
value  of  any  French  newspaper  art  criticism? 


Paris  is  the  most  prolific  producer  of  charlatans. 
In  fact  it  is  the  Mecca  of  all  "bunco-men"  because 
the  Parisian  is  the  modern  Athenian  with  a 
mercurial  temperament,  with  an  active  hatred  of 
boredom  and  love  of  novelty.  Hence  his  infinite 
curiosity — the  secret  of  his  strength  and  of  his 
weakness — and  the  reason  why  he  so  often  falls  a 
victim  to  the  charlatan.  After  having  made  Paris 
the  fountain  head  of  Nouveautes  de  Paris  he  has 
made  it  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  creative  city 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fattest  of 
stamping-grounds  for  all  the  mountebanks  of  the 
ages — in  religion  and  philosophy  as  well  as  in 
finance  and  art. 

Voltaire  already  spoke  of  this : 

Ost  a  Paris,  dans  notre  immense  ville. 
En   jrrands   esprits,   en   sots   toujours    fertile, 
iles  chers   amis,  qu'il   faut  bien  nous  garder 
Des  charlatans  qui   viennent  I'innonder. 

It  is  at  Paris,  in  our  immense  city — 
Of  great  minds  and  fools  always  fertile — 
My  dear  friends,  that  we  must  beware 
Of   the   charlatans  who   have   flooded   it. 

And  a  generation  ago  Eugene  Scribe  the  drama- 
tist said:  "Charlatanism?  Why,  every  one  prac- 
tices it  in  Paris;  it  is  approved,  it  is  accepted,  it 
is  current  coin!"  until,  acting  on  the  theory  that 
we  "first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace,"  that 
ego-maniacal  chaser  of  mere  "novelty"  and  father 
of  "modernism"  Baudelaire,  praised  charlatanism 
as  a  justifiable  and  necessary  equipment  of  the 
artist!  The  result  is  that  all  his  spiritual  disciples 
amongst  the  modernist-artists  and  the  critics 
who  live  off  them — adopted  the  methods  of  Cag- 
liostro  as  far  as  possible,  in  deceiving  the  public 
to  buy  their  w-ares  by  praising  their  own  and  de- 
crying those  of  their  fellow  artists.  And  not  con- 
tent with  charlatanism  they  also  adopted  a  per- 
sonal and  mountebanky  "flag"  by  which  even  a  mad 
bull  should  know^  them  at  sight:  Baudelaire  had  his 
"green  hair";  Gautier  has  his  "red  waistcoat"; 
Whistler  had  his  "white  plume";  Oscar  Wilde  had 
his  "Christlike  locks,"  etc.,  all  assiduously  culti- 
vated for  effect  until  a  saving  sense  of  humor 
forces  us  to  shout  aloud  with  a  twinkle  in  our  eye: 
"Father  in  Heaven,  defend  us  against  losing  our 
capacity  for  laughing,  re-laughing  and  counter- 
laughing!" 

You  might  ask  what  enables  France  to  carry  such 
a  weight  of  charlatanism.  It  is  the  inexhaustible 
fund  of  common-sense  of  the  Frenchman.  You 
can  fool  him  easily,  but  not  for  long;  and  when  he 
understands — beware ! 

Moreover,  just  now  he  is  himself  playing  the 
game  of  fooling  you,  who  buy  modernistic  art.  The 
result?     Most  of  the  degenerate  works  of  art  made 


in  France  are  sold  in  Germany,  in  Ru.ssia,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  even  in  England — many  of  those 
people  being  given  over  to  excessive  metaphysical 
speculation  and  therefore  loving  mysticism,  and 
hence  not  only  easily  buncoed  but  like  the  Germans 
remaining  so  for  a  long  time.  When  disillusioned, 
sad  to  say,  they  are  easily  led  to  suicide. 

The  French  people  buy  almost  none  of  this  de- 
generate art;  the  dealer  unloads  it  on  the  gaping 
fools  of  the  world  outside  France.  C'est  pour 
V exportation  a  I'etranger!  Hence  the  most  erudite 
metaphysical  and  incomprehensible  eulogies  of  this 
degenerate  art  come  from  Germany,  Russia  and 
Sweden,  some  of  them  written  for  and  published 
by  the  dealers  who  have  stocked  up  on  such  stuff 
on  speculation,  which  transcendental  piffle  our 
own  bunco-critics  are  beginning  to  absorb  and 
spread  over  the  press  and  books. 

In  view  of  these  facts  what  should  the  Ameri- 
can public  do — lose  faith  in  art  and  artists  and 
quit  the  world  of  art  in  disgust?  No  indeed!  It 
might  as  well  lose  faith  in  man  and  quit  life  itself. 
What  the  public  should  do  is  simply,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  to  "get  wise"  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  thing  is — to  follow  its  owm  instincts  and 
intuitions  as  to  what  is  beautiful.  Above  all  the 
normal  cultured  public — that  great  public  that  is 
anxious  for  the  perfection  of  the  race  and  knows 
that  all  human  activity  has  value  only  in  so  far 
as  it  helps  along  the  evolution  of  the  race  from 
animalism  to  civilization.  That  public  will  never 
go  astray — if  it  be  true  to  its  instincts  and  intui- 
tions as  to  what  is  relatively  true,  exaltingly  beauti- 
ful and  therefore  socially  good. 

Absolute  truth  in  matters  of  art  is  impossible. 
But  relative  truth  is  possible  and  often  attained 
by  great  artists.  Let  the  public  avoid  like  the  pest 
every  sort  of  art  that  departs  violently  from  rela- 
tive truth,  either  in  drawing,  in  color  or  in  the 
expression  of  emotion  on  the  face  of  a  marble  or 
a  painted  figure.  If  on  the  stage  an  actor's  act- 
ing does  not  ring  true,  that  is  proof  that  he  is  a 
bad  actor.  If  a  painted  tree  is  labeled  an  oak  tree 
and  then  does  not  recall  at  least  the  character  of 
an  oak,  it  is  bad  art.  If  the  proportions  of  a 
carved  or  painted  human  figure  are  false  to  your 
instincts,  the  work  is  overstyled  and  so  "de- 
formed in  form"  and  therefore  is  bad  art;  and  so 
of  poetry;  if  it  does  not  ring  true  and  cause  emo- 
tion in  the  soul,  it  is  poor  poetry,  or  if  music  is 
devoid  of  the  ecstasy  of  melody  it  is  bad  music, 
no  matter  what  the  charlatan  composers  may  say. 

Do  not  allow  yourself,  reader,  to  be  upset  by  the 
cryptic,  incomprehensible  jargon  of  some  hydro- 
cephalic bunco-critic  when  he  asks  "\Miat  do  you 
mean  by  truth?"  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
you  mean  not  scientific  truth  but  relative  truth. 
Tap  your  forehead,  point  to  your  brain,  smile  at 
him  pityingly — as  though  to  say:  "You  are  neu- 
rotic!" and  walk  away.  And  if  you  have  a  good 
memory,  before  going,  quote  to  him,  with  a  measured 
calm,  the  following  lines  of  Pope: 

First  follow  Nature  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same: 
fnerring  Nature,  still  divinely  hripht. 
One  clear,  unchanged  and   universal   light. 
Life,  Force  and   Beauty  must  to  all   impart 
.■\t  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art. 
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LINCOLN:    WAS    HE    A    SLOUCH? 


THERE  are  two  extremely  important  questions 
before  the  American  people  just  now,  two 
which  they  must  answer  soon: 

First:  Was  Lincoln  a  clean,  dignified  member 
of  the  Bar,  dressing  in  reasonably  good  taste,  and 
having  a  respect  for  common-sense  social  forms  and 
beauty  of  environment?  or,  was  he  a  roughnecked 
slouch,  dressing  like  a  despiser  of  elegance  in  life 
and  beauty  of  social  environment? 

Second:  Does  Democracy  mean  club-footed,  inele- 
gant, vulgar  ugliness  to  the  destruction  of  all  social 
forms?  or,  does  it  mean  grace,  dignity,  self-respect 
and  ever-increasing  beauty  of  social  form  and 
environment? 

These  two  questions  have  come  to  the  fore  in  a 
manner  more  insistent  for  an  answer  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country.    Why? 

In  the  June  number  Mr.  Barnard's  statue  of 
Lincoln  was  analyzed  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
make  a  new  one,  because  it  is  a  "mistake  in  bronze." 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  a  number  of 
letters  have  been  received  strongly  approving  the 
stand  taken  and  condemning  the  statue.  But  unless 
the  public  wakes  up,  this  statue  is  liable  to  prove 
not  only  a  mistake  in  bronze  but  a  calamity.  For 
these  reasons : 

An  American  Committee  and  a  British  Empire 
Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Century  of 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
active  from  1909  onward;  but  when  the  world  war 
broke  out  its  projects  became  dormant;  now  the 
American  Centenary  Committee  has  been  united  to 
the"Sulgrave  Institution,"  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  "the  work  of  understanding  and  good  will" 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years 
before.  Meantime  the  British  Centenary  Com- 
mittee had  purchased  the  Manor  House  at  Sulgrave, 
England,  the  home  of  that  branch  of  the  Washing- 
ton family  to  which  the  Virginians  belonged,  and 
made  it  a  gift  to  the  American  people.  The  Board 
of  Governors,  placed  in  control  of  the  property, 
consists  of: 

The  American   Ambassador  to   Great   Britain, 
Chairman,  Ex  Officio. 
Mb.   J.   P.   iloRGAx  Eael  Grey,  G.  C.   B. 

Gexeral  Leonard   AVood         Eael  Spexcer,  K.  G. 
Mr.   .\xnRE\v  Carnegie  Viscount  Bryce,  O.  M. 

>In.  .Joseph  G.  Bctler,  Jr.      Loko   Cowdray 
AIr.   T.   Coi.emax   du   Post      I.ort)  .Shaw  of  Dixfermi.ixe 
Mr.   Robert  Bacox  Lord    Weabdale 

Mr.   Johx   a.    Stew.\bt  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittaix 

Mr.   Robert  Dox-ald 

As  a  part  of  the  further  activities  of  the  two — 
the  British  and  the  American  Committees — it  pro- 
poses to  dedicate  the  Parkman  Memorial  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  to  erect  in  London  on  Trafalgar 
Square  a  bronze  replica  of  Houdon's  marble  statue 
of  Wa.shington  which  stands  in  Richmond,  Va. ; 
also  its  purpose  is  to  erect  a  replica  of  the  Barnard 
"Lincoln"  lately  unveiled  at  Cincinnati  and  which 
we  condemned  in  our  June  number.  The  place  pro- 
po.sed  is  on  the  wide  space  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall 
Street,  opposite  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Par- 
liament buildings.  This  is  the  purport  of  a  circular 
issued  by  the  American  Century  of  Peace  Commit- 
tee and  the  Sulgrave  Institution  combined.  The 
circular  closes  thus: 


Note: — Wc  .slinll  lio  Knitefiil  for  iiiiy  coiiiiikmiI  mi  and 
siipfrcstions  iis  to  Die  organization,  pluii  and  work  of  the 
Siil);rave  Institution. 

Answering  this  request,  therefore,  we  suggest: 
that  while  one  should  applaud  the  scheme  of  placing 
statues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  London  and 
consider  it  a  noble  project,  yet  may  one  positively 
protest  against  erecting  a  replica  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
"Lincoln,"  of  which  we  again  publish  two  views 
on  page  419. 

But  why  this  descent  to  the  use  of  replicas  in 
any  case?  Instead  of  erecting  replicas,  only  origi- 
nals of  Washington  and  Lincoln  should  be  given,  if 
we  are  to  expect  thanks  for  the  gift.  Replicas  are 
second-hand  objects  after  all.  Why  are  not  originals 
presented?  Lack  of  funds  would  be  a  sorry  confes- 
sion. But  if  for  economical  or  for  sentimental 
reasons  replicas  must  be  employed  a  replica  of  the 
"Lincoln"  by  Saint-Gaudens  should  be  chosen,  for 
the  reason  that  so  far  it  is  the  finest.  If  a  second- 
hand gift  must  be  made,  that  splendid  statue  must 
be  chosen,  for  it  represents  Lincoln  as  the  great, 
powerful,  kindl.v,  wise,  poetic,  patient  man  that  he 
was.  To  accept  the  Barnard  "Lincoln,"  whether  as 
purchase  or  gift,  is  a  mistake  so  colossal  that  it  will 
surely  prove  a  calamity  in  bronze. 

Certainly  this  hideous  statue  of  Lincoln  is  an 
eyesore  and  conveys  an  absolutely  false  idea  of  his 
body  and  mind.  It  represents  Lincoln  neither  in 
form  nor  in  spirit.  Rather  does  it  represent  a 
sufferer  from  the  hookworm.  It  is  a  libel  on  Lincoln 
against  which  the  whole  nation  should  enter  a 
protest. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  statue  is  "a  symbol 
of  Democracy."  If  it  goes  up  in  London — poor 
London,  already  afflicted  with  poor  statues !— de- 
mocracy will  be  represented  by  a  figure  that  looks 
like  a  degenerate  "poor  white"  without  so  much  in 
his  face  as  a  saving  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

President  Wilson  has  said:  "We  must  make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy."  And  we  have  gone  to 
war  to  help  make  democracy  safe.  But  if  we  hope 
to  keep  it  safe  we  must  make  it  attractive,  even 
more  attractive  than  Autocracy  which,  be  its  faults 
what  it  may,  has  always  worked  for  elegance, 
dignity  and  beauty  of  civic  environment. 

Therefore,  woe  to  Democracy  when  ugliness  takes 
the  upper  hand ! 

Now,  this  slouchily  dressed  and  presumably 
democratic  despiser  of  elegant  social  forms  will 
certainly  give  to  every  European  reactionary  and 
enemy  of  democracy  a  justification  for  saying:  "Do 
you  see  the  disgusting  fruit  of  the  vulgar  social 
life  of  a  Democracy?" 

Nature  has  not  changed  overnight.  Eternally 
she  seeks  the  beautiful,  the  distinguished,  the  sub- 
lime. The  Catholic  Church  knew  this  profoundly 
and  wherever  it  went  thought  first  of  all  of  beauty 
of  form,  beauty  of  surroundings  and  beauty  of 
social  structure  in  order  to  hold  its  devotees  faith- 
ful by  appealing  to  their  soul  and  imagination. 

In  this  respect  it  is  true,  human  nature  will  keep 
on  changing,  but  only  by  demanding  ever  more 
beauty  of  environment  and  elegance  of  social  forms. 
If  then  we  wish  to  make  democracy  attractive,  it  is 
needful   above  all  else   that  we  do   not   set   up   in 


Three-Quahter     View     of 
Ma.    Bahsahd's   Statue 
Showing     sloping     shoulders,     very 
long  neck,  enormous  hands,  gigan- 
tic   feet    and    a    lugubrious    face, 
untrue  to  Lincoln. 


Copyright, 

Another    View   of   the    Static 
Showing  Lincoln  pressing  his  hands  over 
his  stomach  as  if  he  were  suffering  from 
the  colic. 


A  HIDEOUS  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 

BV    GEORGE    GRAY    UAKN'AKn 


A   replica  of  which  it  is  i>roposed  to  erect  in  London  to  represent  our  great  President  and  as  a  symbol  of  Democracv. 
If  this  is  done,  it  will   prove  a  calamity   in   bronze. 
(,Sfe  payc  116) 
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public  places  a  symbol  of  the  hobo  or  of  a  splay- 
footed, slouchy  democracy,  so  as  to  disgust  the  ever 
aspiring  soul  of  mankind.  Indeed,  to  set  up  such 
a  statue  of  Lincoln  as  this,  is  as  much  as  to  suggest 
that  even  in  its  greatest  hero  democracy  breeds 
nothing  but  a  stoop-shouldered,  consumptive- 
chested,  chimpanzee-handed,  lumpy-footed,  giraffe- 
necked,  grimy-fingered  clod-hopper,  wearing  his 
clothes  in  a  way  to  disgust  a  ragman. 

Therefore  the  Sulgrave  Institution  is  urged  to 
reflect  before  inflicting  this  "Lincoln"  on  the  Brit- 
ish people  and  withhold  accepting  it,  even  as  a  gift, 
until  time  can  be  had  to  discuss  the  question  more 
generally. 

Let  the  committee  call  on  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  made  up  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects, dramatists,  musicial  composers,  painters, 
poets  and  sculptors  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
advise  with  it;  and  we  feel  certain  that  a  body  of 
fifty  leading  Americans  will  give  the  statue  a  fair 
judgment — whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Sulgrave  Institution  to 
take  such  a  precaution? 

The  action  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution  has  made 
this  a  National  matter.  No  committee  of  a  few 
men  has  the  moral  right  to  choose  a  hideous  eflSgy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  national  heroes  and  set  it  up 
in  the  center  of  a  leading  capital  of  Europe,  thus 
committing  all  America  to  their  point  of  view  of 
what  is  good  taste  in  art.  Until  the  statue  has 
received  the  almost  universal  approval  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  country — ^not  in  sculpture  only  but  in 
the  other  arts — it  should  not  be  set  up,  but  above 
all,  if,  like  the  Barnard  "Lincoln,"  it  is  widely 
condemned  by  artists  who  have  seen  it. 

A  public  monument  is  not  a  "private  snap"  for 
the  exploitation  of  weird  ssthetic  vagaries  of  some 
ego-maniacal  sculptor.  It  is  a  public  avenue  for 
the  public  expression  by  the  public  of  public  thought 
and  feeling.  In  his  private  work  a  sculptor  can 
do  as  many  .stylistic  "stunts"  as  he  likes,  but  in  a 
public  monument,  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist 
not  to  express  himself  to  himself,  but  to  express  the 
public  to  the  public.  The  sculptor  who  does  not 
care  to  bend  to  this  condition  should  not  attempt 
public  monuments. 

Let  not  the  Sulgrave  Institution  imagine  that  The 
Art  World  is  lukewarm  in  support  of  their  project 
of  erecting  statues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in 
London.  On  the  contrary,  we  count  the  project  so 
wise  and  noble  that  we  call  upon  the  entire  press 
of  the  country  to  support  the  committee.  And  while 
we  would  prefer  to  see  the  country  present  the 
British  people  with  original  statues,  we  are  not 
opposed  to  putting  up  replicas,  provided  the  replicas 
were  those  of  the  statue  of  Washington  by  Ward, 
now  in  front  of  the  Treasury  Building  on  Wall 
Street — the  finest  standing  statue  of  Washington 
ever  made— and  of  Saint-Gaudens's  "Lincoln" — the 
finest  Lincoln  statue  so  far  executed.  Thus  London 
would  receive  two  great  statues,  about  the  same 
size,  and  both  modeled  for  the  bronze,  and  both 
by  two  great  American  sculptors. 

If  a  replica  of  Houdon's  "Washington"  is  given, 
it  should  be  in  marble,  because  the  original  is  in 


marble.  It  was  modeled  for  marble  and  not  for 
being  cast  first  in  plaster  and  then  from  that  into 
bronze — ^thus  deadening  the  work.  Were  Houdon 
here,  he  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  a  bronze 
replica  of  his  marble  statue  without  first  remodel- 
ing the  surface  for  the  bronze. 

The  reason  is:  the  nurface  carrin;/  of  a  marble 
statue  is  different  from  the  surface  dukIiUhii  of  a 
bronze  statue.  When  a  sculptor  models  a  statue 
for  marble,  he  also  composes  it  for  the  marble, 
because  the  material  is  different.  Marble  limits  a 
sculptor  more  than  does  bronze.  He  can  do  in 
bronze  what  he  can  not  do  in  marble. 

Moreover,  when  a  sculptor  attacks  the  surface 
of  his  clay  he  models  it  with  a  certain  texture  or 
"technique"  when  the  model  is  destined  to  be 
transferred  into  marble,  and  with  a  different  kind 
of  surface  treatment  when  the  clay  is  destined  to 
be  cast  first  of  all  into  plaster  and  from  that  into 
the  bronze. 

Now  to  make  a  marble  statue,  then  cast  it  in 
plaster  and  after  that  recast  it  in  bronze  is  a 
capital  mistake — because  the  effect  in  the  bronze 
replica  can  never  be  the  same  as  in  the  marble 
original.  Such  a  replica  is  always  more  dull  and 
lifeless  than  the  original.  So  that  a  replica  of 
Houdon's  marble  "Washington"  in  bronze  is  really 
a  libel  on  his  original  marble  statue  and  upon 
Houdon  himself  as  an  artist.  And  we  say  this  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  a  half  dozen  replicas  in  bronze 
of  this  statue  have  been  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  one  having  even  been  set  up  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Washington.  Not  one  of  these  replicas 
can — in  its  effect  upon  the  observer — be  compared 
with  the  original  marble  in  Richmond. 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  "Washington"  is  greatly  superior 
to  any  bronze  replica  that  could  possibly  be  made  of 
the  marble  of  Houdon's  "Washington."  Therefore, 
Ward's  "Washington"  should  be  chosen  because  it 
is  finer  and  more  alive  than  any  bronze  replica  of 
Houdon's  "Washington"  and  because  it  is  by  a  great 
American.  If  this  line  of  action  is  adopted  by  the 
Sulgrave  Institution,  we  will  support  it  with  all 
enthusiasm.  And  we  suggest  here  and  now  that 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  honor  the  people  of 
America  by  having  a  replica  made  of  Saint-Gaudens's 
"Lincoln,"  and  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  likewise  honor  the  American  people  by 
having  a  replica  made  of  Ward's  "Washington," 
and  that  the  two  States  present  them  to  the  City 
of  London  through  the  Sulgrave  Institution. 

The  total  expense  for  each  statue,  including  a 
simple  but  fine  granite  pedestal,  should  not  exceed 
$10,000. 

Will  not  Governor  WTiitman  add  to  his  laurels 
by  recommending  a  bill  to  our  State  Legislature 
for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  such  a  replica 
of  Ward's  "Washington"?  And  will  not  Governor 
Lowden  take  the  same  action  and  suggest  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature  a  bill  for  $10,000  for  a  replica 
of  Saint-Gaudens's  "Lincoln"?  Thus  the  world  will 
see  that  our  people  have  produced  great  sculptors 
and  that  we  know  what  great  art  is.  We  publish 
reproduction  of  these  statues.      (Pages  419-420.) 

As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  publish  an  article 
and  a  new  Lincoln  portrait  on  page  421  which  we 
trust  our  readers  will  study  carefully. 


Courtesy   of    lite   Ccntu 


A  GREAT  STATLE  OF  LINCOLN' 

nv    AUGUSTUS    SAIST-GAUDESS 


Showing  the   War    Prpsidcnt   nieditating  over   affairs   of  state.      If  a    replica    of   any  existing 
statue  is  erected  in  London,  it  should  he  of  this  statue. 

(See    paye    4.16) 


ll'((.v/,;;l;;/.,;l     T,:kiliiJ    Ihr    Onlh    of    Office 

«V    J.    Q.    A.    WAUn 


Erected   on   the   spot    where   Wiishhigton   was   sworn   in   as    I'irst    President.      If    a    replica    of   any    \Vii>hinfrt(.n   statue 
is  erected  in  London,  it  should  be  of  this  one. 

(S«.    jm,ti     Uli) 
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A  NEW   PORTRAIT   OF   LINCOLN 

{See    puiji     l.';i) 


AS  bearing  out  our  contention  that  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnard  is  a 
■■  colossal  mistake  in  bronze,  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  reproduction  of  a  new  portrait  of 
Lincoln  painted  by  the  veteran  artist  George  H. 
Story,  the  existence  of  which  we  learned  by 
accident. 

We  regard  this  as  perhaps  the  finest  half-portrait 
ever  painted  of  Lincoln — above  all  because  it 
shows  that  expression  of  commanding  and  hypno- 
tizing alertness  and  fire  in  his  eyes,  of  which  a 
few  of  his  photographs  do  give  a  hint  and  which 
common-sense  suggests  he  must  often  have  had, 
since  he  was  able  to  conquer  and  hold  captive  the 
affection  of  so  many  people,  high  and  low. 

Mr.  Story  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  in 
1835  and  studied  in  that  city  under  Charles  Hine, 
later  in  Europe.  He  is  an  Associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  and  recipient  of  several  medals 
for  portraits  and  genre  pictures.  He  was  curator 
of  the  department  of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  for  seventeen  years, 
acting  director  for  one  year,  and  since  1906  has 
been  curator  emeritus.  He  also  is  director  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in 
Hartford.  Three  of  his  paintings  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum :  "The  Young  Mother," 
"Alexander  S.  Murray"  and  "Self  Portrait." 

In  spite  of  his  eighty-two  years  Mr.  Story  looks, 
acts  and  talks  like  a  man  of  fifty-two — with  every 
faculty  wonderfully  alert.  He  is  a  delightful 
story-teller  and  a  charming  host. 

We  asked  Mr.  Story  to  give  us  a  few  facts  about 
Lincoln's  appearance  and  the  impression  his 
personality  made  upon  people  when  he  was  fully 
awake  and  grappling  with  the  difficulties  which 
the  problem  of  the  Civil  War  brought  to  his  daily 
attention,  and  he  writes  as  follows: 

"I  make  no  pretentions  to  any  friendship  or 
intimacy  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old  when  I  met  him  the  first  time 
and  he  was  fifty-two.  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
experiences  as  a  'rail-splitter,'  they  were  to  me, 
as  they  were  to  him,  the  incidents  of  conditions  in 
his  life.  He  was  a  student  from  his  childhood,  a 
teacher  in  his  youth,  a  lawyer  in  his  early  manhood 
and  a  stateman  and  president  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

"His  capabilities  and  noble  ambitions  made  him 
a  natural  leader  of  men,  and  no  other  man  with 
such  a  generous  impulse  ever  occupied  so  high  a 
position  in  public  life,  or  fulfilled  the  obligations 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  with  greater  fidelity 
to  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  people,  and  it 
seems  presumptuous  upon  the  part  of  any  one  to 
portray  or  record  upon  canvas  the  features  and 
character  of  a  man  with  such  a  history.  And  it 
was  with  much  hesitancy  and  great  reverence  that 
I  undertook  the  self-imposed  task. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  busy  to  spare  the  time  to 
sit  for  me  to  paint  his  portrait,  so  I  went  to  his 
office  and  sat  there  to  observe  him;  thus  I  fixed 
the  ever-changing  expression  of  his  face  in  my 
memory,  and  took  notes  as  to  his  color  and  other 
characteristics,  to  use  them  in  painting  the  por- 
trait with  the  aid  of  photographs,  sketches,  etc., 
after  studying  him  for  weeks! 


"But  my  recollections  of  the  man  were  perfectly 
clear  in  my  mind;  and,  as  the  notes  which  I  had 
made  in  his  presence  were  still  in  my  possession,  I 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  conditions,  so, 
with  the  material  in  my  possession,  with  the  notes, 
sketches  and  photographs  the  portrait  was  com- 
menced and  carried  to  a  conclusion. 

"I  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  say  in  entire 
frankness  that  not  one  of  the  painted  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  I  have  ever  seen  possesses  in 
any  marked  degree  the  fine  qualities  of  his  nature. 
All  of  the  representations  are  in  a  measure  resem- 
blances or  likenesses  of  his  general  physical  appear- 
ance, but  are  seriously  lacking  in  the  mental 
quality  and  sense  of  latent  power  that  formed  the 
very  essence  of  the  man.  Lincoln  was  possessed  of 
a  quiet  dignity  and  poise,  born  of  a  conscious  faith 
in  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  important  events  as 
they  developed  in  his  active  life.  He  knew  himself 
to  be  able  to  direct  and  control  those  brilliant 
intellectual  forces  with  which  he  had  surrounded 
himself.  Those  statesmen  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  him  in  council,  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
administration,  were  not  to  be  dictators  of  his 
policy,  but  the  advisers  and  counselors  only,  as  will 
be  seen  in  a  quotation  from  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  'Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln'  in  which  Lincoln  writes  to 
Secretary  Seward  in  a  letter  dated  April  1st,  1861: 

"Win.   H.   Seward,  Esq., 

■■.Viy  dear  Sir: — 

"Since  parting  with  you,  I  have  considered  your  paper 
dated  this  day,  and  entitled,  'Some  Thought.s  for  the 
President's  Consideration,'   etc.,   etc." 

"He  closes  this  letter  thus: 

"I'pon  your  closinjr  proposition — that  'Whatever  policy 
we  adopt,  there  must  lie  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it. 
For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business 
to  pursue  and  direct  it  incessantly. 
"  'Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all 
the   while   active   in   it,   or 

"  'Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet.  Once 
adopted,  debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  to  abide.' 
I  remark  'that  if  this  must  be  done,  I  must  do  it.' 
"When  a  general  line  of  policy  is  ado|)ted,  I  apprehend 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  changed  without  good 
reason,  or  continuing  to  be  a  subject  of  unnecessarj' 
debate;  still,  upon  points  arising  in  its  progress  I 
wish,  and  supjiose  I  am  entitled  to  have,  the  advice  of 
all  the  cabinet. 

"Your  obedient  Servant, 

".\.   Lincoln." 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  of  such  power 
and  occupying  a  position  of  such  distinction  .should 
not  have  had  stamped  upon  his  countenance  some 
visible  evidence  of  his  achievements.  Also  that 
Carpenter,  and  some  others  should  fail  to  catch  a 
gleam  of  the  fire  that  surely  burned  within,  when 
they  painted  his  portrait,  is  singular. 

"I  met  Abraham  Lincoln  the  first  time  on  Febru- 
ary 23rd,  1861,  in  M.  B.  Brady's  photograph  studio 
where  I  had  been  asked  to  go  and  pose  him  for  a 
portrait.  This  was  the  first  picture  for  which  he 
sat  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  after  barely 
escaping  assassination  en  route.  My  second  view 
of  Lincoln  was  nine  days  later  when  I  stood  within 
a  few  feet  of  him  at  the  base  of  the  buttress  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol  from  which  he  delivered 
his  first  inaugural  address. 

"Our    next    meeting    was    at    the    White    House 
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reception,  where,  falling  in  line,  we  moved  forward 
slowly  into  what  was  then  called  the  Green  Room 
(I  think).  The  President's  tall  figure  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  assembled  guests  as  he 
stood  there  shaking  hands  and  giving  a  kind  word 
to  many  of  them.  When  we  reached  the  presence 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  my  wife's  little  hand  in  both  of 
his  with  a  cordial  greeting,  then  looking  up  sud- 
denly raised  one  hand  and  said  distinctly  to  a  tall 
young  man  who  was  attempting  to  slide  through 
the  room  without  speaking:  "Young  man.  no  one 
passes  through  this  room  without  shaking  hands 
with  the  President!' 

"Later  on  I  received  a  commission  to  paint  a 
cabinet  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Nicolay  I  was  graciously  admitted 
on  three  occasions  into  the  business  office  of  the 
President  while  he  was  transacting  business,  and 
it  was  then  that  I  obtained  the  lasting  impression 
of  the  features  and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  spoke  of  above.  I  had  already  seen  him  under 
varying  circumstances  and  conditions.  The  most 
striking  and  impressive  was  at  the  time  that 
Washington  was  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  North  by  the  trouble  in  Baltimore.  It  was  then 
that  all  good  citizens  were  asked  to  go  to  the  south 
side  of  the  old  Post-Office  to  listen  to  addresses 
from  the  President  and  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
They  spoke  from  a  balcony  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Post-Office  to  an  excited  throng  of  people  that  had 
crowded  into  the  narrow  street  below.  Secretary 
Seward  and  Secretary  Bates  gave  stirring  speeches, 
and  the  President  made  a  calm  but  very  impressive 
address. 

"For  the  purpose  of  defining  my  position  I  will 
quote  from  Ida  Tarbell's  'Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,'  Vol.  I,  page  294,  which  will  illustrate  in 
a  measure  the  latitude  allowed  to  the  artist  in  an 
endeavor  to  set  down  the  individual  character  of 
his  subject.  The  changes  and  conditions  are  so 
varied  and  rapid  in  the  lives  of  men  of  distinction 
that  the  emotions  which  control  to-day  are  not 
those  of  yesterday,  and  are  an  intangible  quantity, 
and  it  remains  for  the  artist  to  determine  for 
himself  what  the  predominant  expression  is  and 
thus  adhere  to  that.  Wholly  objective  painting  in 
portraiture  is  characterless.  Character  painting 
without  objective  painting  is  futile.  Selection  is 
the  life  of  all  and  this  is  entirely  individual.  Miss 
Tarbell  remarks  of  his  Burlington  speech : 

■■"  'He  began  his  speech  then,  deeply  moved,  and 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
moment.  At  first  he  spoke  slowly  and  haltingly. 
but  gradually  he  grew  in  force  and  intensity  until 
his  hearers  rose  from  their  chairs  and  with  pale 
faces  and  quivering  lips  pressed  unconsciously 
toward  him.  Starting  from  the  back  of  the  broad 
platform  on  which  he  stood,  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
he  slowly  advanced  toward  the  front,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  face  white  with  passion,  his  voice 
resonant  with  the  force  of  his  conviction.  As  he 
advanced  he  seemed  to  his  audience  fairly  to  grow, 
and  when  at  the  end  of  a  period  he  stood  at  the 
front  line  of  the  stage,  hands  still  on  the  hips, 
head  back,  raised  on  his  tip  toes,  he  seemed  like 
a  giant  inspired.'  'At  that  moment  he  was  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,'  Judge  Scott  declared. 


"It  is  false  that  Lincoln  often  looked  sad.  He 
rarely  looked  either  sad  or  gay.  He  was  usually 
nerene,  feeling  no  doubt  the  work  of  keying  up 
all  about  him  by  being  serene  and  self-controlled 
himself.  He  was  never  lugul)ri(ius.  Most  of  the 
photographs  of  him  are  untrue  and  do  him  vast 
injustice.  Usually,  when  he  sat  for  a  photograph, 
he  was  so  absorbed  with  other  far  more  important 
l)usiness  that  he  had  a  preoccupied  and  often 
relaxed  and  heavy  look,  with  his  eyes  sometimes 
half  closed.  But  when  he  had  important  business 
on  hand,  such  as  a  conference  with  his  Cabinet, 
or  Generals,  etc.,  he  was  a  changed  man.  Then 
he  was  erect,  eyes  wide  open  and  sparkling  with 
fire,  and  a  sense  of  power  radiating  from  his  face 
that  was  extraordinary. 

"Here  are  some  notes  I  find  in  my  note-book, 
taken  in  the  White  House  in  June,  18C1. 

"  'Abraham  Lincoln  impresses  me  most  seriously. 
His  long  dark  hair  falls  in  a  wave  down  one  side 
of  his  massive  forehead,  enveloping  in  part  his 
large  ears  which  stand  boldly  out  on  each  side  of 
his  head.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  high,  sloping 
backward  soon  after  it  mounts  above  the  heavy 
eyebrows  which  overhang  the  deep  cavities  where 
the  heavy  eyelids  hang  over  the  eyes;  these  in  color 
are  of  a  soft  gray,  bordering  upon  the  chestnut, 
with  an  expression  as  tender  as  possible,  and  when 
under  no  excitement,  are  rather  inconspicuous,  but 
when  moved  by  extraordinary  conditions,  their 
character  undergoes  a  great  change.  The  pupils 
enlarge  until  they  cover  or  nearly  cover  the  iris. 
Then  thej'  assume  a  brilliant  and  decisive  character 
that  deters  any  further  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  his  visitors.  The  nose  is  strikingly  promi- 
nent and  irregular,  blunt  at  the  end.  The  large 
mouth  with  its  protruding  under  lip  is  a  feature 
difficult  to  deal  with:  it  is  so  full  of  expression 
and  so  individual,  with  its  ever-waving  lines,  that 
not  too  much  dependence  can  be  put  on  the  photo- 
graph. Watch  its  play  and  decide  where  and  how 
its  character  can  best  be  expressed.  The  lines  in 
the  photograph  are  all  too  heavy ;  clear  them  up 
and  lose  the  lighter  ones.  The  chin  rolls  up  under 
the  lips ;  soften  the  lines  and  blend  the  whiskers 
carefully.  The  general  complexion  changes  with 
the  effect  of  light.  There  are  few  carnation  tints 
and  only  when  under  excitement.  But  then  a 
glow  of  color  and  light  illuminates  his  whole  being. 
Drapery  is  black.  Hands  aiuL  feet  appear  rather 
small  for  a  man  of  his  size,  his  feet  are  in  fine, 
close-fitting  calf-skin  boots,  his  clothes  of  the  finest 
broadcloth  and  well-fitting.'  " 

Thus  we  see,  from  Mr.  Story's  notes,  made  in 
1S61  for  his  private  use  at  that  time  in  making  a 
portrait,  that  Lincoln  did  not  have  enormous  hands 
and  club-feet  and  that  he  was  not  a  slouch,  but  that, 
as  he  says:  "Hands  and  feet  appear  rather  small 
for  a  man  of  his  size"  and  "his  feet  are  in  fine 
close-fitting  calf-skin  boots."  This  shows  that  an 
artist  with  not  only  a  naturally  acute  but  a  trained 
faculty  for  noting  things,  such  as  ordinary  men 
do  not  possess,  observed  and  noted  carefully,  in 
1861  that  Lincoln  was  not  only  not  clumsy,  but  if 
anything  elegant  in  form  and  dress — all  of  which 
bears  out  our  contention  that  Mr.  Barnard's  statue 
is  a  libel  on  Lincoln. 


A  LITTLE  KXOWX  PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 

BV    GEOHGE    H.    STORV 


(See  page  431) 
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HARRY    WILLSON    WATROUS 
••THE   CONNOISSEUR" 


(See  fnmlis,n,r,    a 

WE  offer  this  month  what  we  think  will  prove 
a  surprise  to  many  of  our  readers  in 
Timothy  Cole's  engraving  on  wood  after 
"The  Connoisseur,"  a  painting  by  Harry  Willson 
Watrous. 

We  say  this  because  as  a  mere  piece  of  painting 
— from  the  standpoint  of  the  kind  of  craftsman- 
ship of  the  Little  Masters  of  the  Flemish  school — 
we  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
single  performances  since  ter  Borch.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  anything  Meissonier  did  in  the  same  line — 
merely  as  painting.  And  if  an  artist  is  to  be 
judged  only  by  his  power  as  a  craftsman  and  as 
manifested  by  one  single  picture  Harry  Watrous, 
has  by  this  "Connoisseur"  lifted  himself  to  a  place 
by  the  side  of  ter  Borch,  Dow,  van  Mieris,  Ver 
Meer,  and  Van  Eyck. 

The  subject  is  commonplace  it  is  true.  But 
Watrous  has  certainly  ennobled  it  to  a  great  work 
of  art  by  charming  composition,  wonderful  draw- 
ing, extraordinarily  skilful  painting,  and  by  the 
profound  expression  of  intellectual  pleasure  this 
connoisseur  of  engravings  is  finding  in  the  study 
of  his  collection. 

For  finesse  of  painting,  according  to  the  formula 
of  "the  little  masters"  and  of  the  modern  Whistler: 
"A  picture  is  finished  when  all  traces  of  the  means 
used  to  bring  about  the  end  have  disappeared," 
it  is  equal  to  anything  done  by  any  other  artist  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centurj-. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  exquisite  crafts- 
manship is  the  highest  element  in  art,  there  are 
those  who  do  think  so.  By  those  this  picture  must 
be  regarded  on  closer  acquaintance,  as  one  of  the 
priceless  gems  of  American  art,  above  all,  since 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  poetry  in  the  story — that 
of  a  rich  and  handsome  young  man  finding  joy 
in    the    contemplation    of    the    beautiful    work    of 


artists  and,  so  teaching  the  world  in  an  indirect 
way  that  great  art  is  the  highest  thing  in  this  life. 
Watrous  never  again  reached  this  high-water- 
mark of  skill — which  neither  a  photograph  nor  even 
Mr.  Cole's  masterly  engraving  can  reveal — though 
he  often  came  close  to  it.  But  in  his  effort  to  keep 
to  this  high  standard,  he  strained  his  eyes  and 
nearly  lost  them.  When  restored,  he  was  com- 
pelled either  to  abandon  painting  all  together  or 
change  his  style  by  handling  larger  subjects  that 
require  less  minute  work  and  eye-strain.  He  then 
chose  a  line  of  subjects  in  which  he  gave  vent  to 
his  delicate  wit  and  genial  satire,  subjects  which 
have  been  the  delight  of  many  who  love  intellect- 
ually stimulating  art.  We  print  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  these  on  opposite  page  "Lead  Us  Not  into 
Temptation."  It  easily  recalls  Burns's  famous  lines: 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And    foolish    notion. 
What    airs    o'    dress    an"    gait    wad    lea"    us 

And  e'en  ilevotion. 

If  his  drawing  in  his  latter  works  is  a  little,  what 
the  artists  call  "hard"  and  his  painting  lacks  the 
juicy,  rich,  quality  of  his  earlier  works,  the  public 
will  remember  that  it  is  due  to  eye-strain  and  not 
to  a  diminution  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Cer- 
tainly his  work  is  enduring  and  another  proof  that 
members  of  the  National  Academy  have  created 
masterpieces  that  will  increasingly  honor  the 
nation. 

One  thing  is  certain  if  Mr.  Watrous  were  a 
Frenchman  he  would  now  be  regarded,  in  this 
country,  as  a  master.  And  this  is  true  of  a  score 
or  more  of  other  artists  who  are  without  adequate 
honor  in  their  own  country. 


MANHATTAN   MORNING 


Above  the  shadowy  silhouette 

Of  black  Manhattan  Bridge  one  star 
Strikes  the  last  silver  note — afar 

The  dawn  is  swathed  in  violet. 

And  all  the  lower  Eastern  sky 

Is  tinged  now  with  a  roseate  glow, 
Beyond  the  housetops  row  on  row 

The  little  leaden  moon  drifts  by, 

A  fluttering  moth  that  fears  to  burn 

Her  blue-veined  wings  in  morning's  beam 
Or  as  the  pale  ghost  of  a  dream 

That  flies  from  sightless  eyes  that  yearn: 

The  rose  is  turned  to  amber  light: 
Like  a  young  warrior  in  the  field 
The  sun  has  tossed  his  saffron  shield, 

His  red  torch  makes  the  towers  bright. 

Theodore  Lynch  Fitz-Simons 


ACADEMICISM    AND 


THE    NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
DESIGN 

By  Kenyon  Cox 

{Sff  iXKien  \y&  and  M^)) 


OF 


AMONG  artists  however  slightly  tinctured  with 
"modernism,"  or  even  with  impressionism, 
the  word  "academic"  has  come  to  be  used 
with  a  curious  looseness  but  almost  always  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  With  the  extremists,  whether 
among  artists  or  writers  for  the  press,  anything 
which  shows  vestiges  of  what  used  to  pass  for 
sound  drawing  and  painting  is  immediately  dubbed 
academic,  and  that  epithet  is  thought  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  it.  That  this  antipathy  to  academicism, 
combined  with  uncertainty  as  to  what  academicism 
is,  may  be  found  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  the  following  ancedote  will 
testify : 

.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  sat  on  an  exhibition  jury 
when  a  picture  came  before  us  which  was  purely 
naturalistic  in  its  aim  and  very  inefficient  in  execu- 
tion; a  picture  without  composition,  badly  drawn 
and  badly  painted,  plainly  the  work  of  an  untrained 
mind  and  hand.  What  was  my  surprise  to  hear 
from  the  man  at  my  side  the  words:  "Too 
academic." 

"Academic?"  said  I,  "I  can  see  nothing  academic 
in  it  except  that  it  might  be  the  work  of  a  pupil 
in  the  Academy's  schools." 

"That"  said  he  "is  just  what  I  meant." 
In  view  of  such  looseness  of  usage  it  seems 
worth  while  to  remind  ourselves  what  academic 
art  really  is,  and  what  are  its  virtues  and  short- 
comings. Academic  art  is,  primarily,  art  as  it  is 
taught  in  academies;  art  which  conforms  to  all  the 
rules  and  fulfils  all  the  demands  of  academies;  art 
which  would  justify  the  election  of  the  artist  to 
membership  in  an  academy.  Secondarily,  in  the 
sense  of  merely  academic,  it  is  art  which,  however 
accomplished,  shows  little  creative  power  and  is 
without  the  note  of  original  genius. 

Now  the  things  which  academies  have  always 
demanded  and  inculcated  are,  first:  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  subject  and  of  treatment;  second:  faultless 
composition  according  to  traditional  standards, 
derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  work  of 
Raphael  and  Poussin;  third:  correct  drawing  of 
the  human  figure  in  which  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  natural  forms  is  controlled  by  an  idealism 
founded  upon  classic  sculpture;  fourth,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  perspective  and  other  such 
scientific  matters  with  which  art  has  to  deal.  In 
matters  of  color,  of  light  and  shade  and  of  techni- 
cal handling  academies  have  generally  been  less 
exigent,  insisting  only  upon  unity  and  sobriety  of 
tone  and  upon  precision  of  execution,  but  in  every- 
thing they  have  maintained  a  certain  standard  of 
propriety  and  of  sound  workmanship  and  have  dis- 
couraged all  extravagance  or  eccentricity. 


No  work  of  art  has  any  right  to  the  title 
"academic"  which  is  not  highly  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  these  standards.  The  work  of  David 
and  his  best  pupils  was  academic.  The  work  of 
Cabanel  and  Lefebvre  and  Leighton  was  academic. 
Almost  the  only  American  artist  who  has  been 
worthy  of  the  title  of  an  academic  painter  was 
Vanderlyn.  Paul  Baudry  had  all  the  academic 
virtues,  but  he  escapes  from  the  category  of  the 
merely  academic  by  a  genius  for  composition  and 
for  expressive  drawing  which  transcends  academic 
standards,  while  Ingres  and  Millet  were  as  much 
above  academicism  as  many  of  their  contemporaries 
were  below  it. 

Academies  do  not,  because  they  cannot,  inculcate 
or  inspire  creative  genius;  nor  can  they  encourage 
it  beyond  recognizing  its  presence  when  it  exists. 
This  they  have  generally  done,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
have  failed  of  doing  it  they  have  provided  the 
strongest  weapon  in  the  armory  of  their  assailants. 
The  function  of  an  Academy  and  of  the  academic 
tradition  is  not  to  do  the  impossible  by  creating 
genius,  but  to  do  the  possible  by  maintaining  a 
general  and  high  level  of  accomplishment,  from 
and  above  which  genius,  when  it  spontaneously 
occurs,  may  rise.  To  fall  below  this  level  is  to  be 
negligible.  And  note  that  the  characteristics  of 
good  art  are  insisted  upon  in  pretty  nearlj-  their 
order  of  importance:  An  academic  picture  is 
elevated  in  conception  and  in  treatment,  is  thor- 
oughly and  intelligently  composed,  is  accurately 
drawn  and  pleasingly  and  appropriately  colored,  is 
correct  in  perspective  and  anatomy  and  soundly 
and  competently  painted.  Why,  then,  this  horror 
of  the  academic  and  how  can  a  picture  be  too 
academic?  Should  we  wish  for  pictures  less 
elevated  in  conception  and  in  treatment,  less  well 
composed  and  drawn,  less  thorough  in  knowledge 
and  less  competent  in  technic? 

No,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  picture  to  be  too 
academic.  What  is  possible  is  for  it  to  be  more 
than  academic,  and  it  is  the  supra-academic  that 
we  want.  Touch  any  one  of  the  elements  of  aca- 
demic art  with  genius,  and  at  once  it  is  raised  above 
the  academic  standard.  Genius  gives  us  not  merely 
elevation  of  subject  and  treatment,  it  gives  us 
invention  of  subject  and  imagination  in  treatment. 
It  gives  us  not  merely  good  composition  but  inspired 
and  original  design,  not  merely  correct  drawing  but 
that  highly  significant  drawing  which  forces  us 
to  reproduce  the  bodily  sensations  and,  through 
them,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  persons  represented. 
Genius  transforms  pleasing  and  appropriate  color 
into  passionate  or  glorious  color,  makes  poetry  and 
mystery  out   of  light  and  shade  and  endows  even 
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the  technical  handling  of  material  with  the  power 
of  expression. 

The  artist  who  can  thus  transcend  the  academic 
standards  in  one  or  another  part  of  his  art,  and 
only  he,  may  be  allowed  to  sink  below  it  in  some 
other  parts.  But  if  he  fall  far  short  of  it  anywhere 
he  will  be  an  interesting  artist  rather  than  a  wholly 
great  one. 

The  academic  standard,  then,  is  rather  negative 
than  positive,  and  is  avowedly  incomplete.  But  it 
is  the  only  applicable  and  enforceable  standard  in 
criticism  or  in  education.  Genius  is  incalculable. 
We  cannot  tell  when  or  where  it  will  appear  or  how 
it  will  express  itself  when  it  does  appear.  The 
critic  may  pray  to  appreciate  it,  but  he  cannot  be 
certain  that  what  he  takes  for  genius  is  so,  or  that 
he  has  not  failed  to  see  it  where  it  exists.  But, 
if  he  is  properly  trained,  he  may  apply  the  academic 
standards  with  some  assurance  that  he  can  at  least 
weed  out  the  negligible  and  the  incompetent.  The 
teacher  cannot  show  his  pupils  how  to  transcend 
academic  rules,  but  he  may  hope  so  to  train  them 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  that  they  shall 
not  leave  him  as  ignorant  bunglers.  It  is 
especially,  however,  in  self-development  and  self- 
measurement  that  the  academic  standards  are 
invaluable.  No  one  can  be  so  uncertain  whether  a 
given  artist  does  or  does  not  possess  genius  as  that 
artist  himself,  and  it  is  none  of  his  business  to 
determine  the  question.  His  task  is  to  produce  the 
best  he  is  capable  of,  according  to  his  lights,  and  to 
leave  to  others  the  decision  whether  his  best  is 
or  is  not  worth  while.  He  cannot  know  whether 
what  he  is  trying  to  say  is  worth  saying,  but  he 
may  know  pretty  definitely  how  nearly  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  his  trade;  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  master  it  as  completely  as  is  possible  to  him, 
strengthening  his  weak  points  by  strenuous  study 
at  the  same  time  that  he  increases  the  effectiveness 
of  his  strong  points,  measuring  his  achievements 
by  the  only  available  standard,  determined  that 
he  shall  come  as  near  to  it  as  his  talents  will  permit. 
If  he  can  anywhere  transcend  this  standard,  so 
much  the  better  for  him  and  for  us,  but  he  can  do  it 
only  by  more  study,  not  by  less.  If  he  have  any 
genius  its  expression  will  be  but  reinforced  and 
clarified;  if  he  have  only  talent,  he  may  at  least  make 
himself  a  respectable  practitioner,  and  without 
creative  genius  he  cannot  make  himself  more. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  France  has  had 
such  an  organized  academic  regime,  from  the  Insti- 
tut  at  the  top  to  the  Ecole  at  the  bottom,  as  has 
existed  nowhere  else.  Nowhere  else  has  such  a 
level  of  accomplishment  been  attained;  nowhere 
else  have  there  been  so  many  competenl  academic 
workmen.  Is  it  not  because  of  this,  rather  than  in 
spite  of  it,  that  the  few  indubitable  masters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  Frenchmen,  and  that  all 
the  revolutionaries  whose  work  has  proved  to  have 
any  permanent  validity  were  also  Frenchmen? 

Yet  one  can  understand  that  the  mere  human 
dislike  of  monotony,  even  if  it  be  the  monotony  of 
excellence,  should  lead  to  a  cry  for  something  dif- 
ferent, though  the  different  thing  should  be  worse 
rather  than  better.  One  can  understand,  though 
one  may  not  approve,  the  demand  for  the  abolition 


of  academic  standards  in  a  country  where  such 
standards  have  been  more  rigid  and  more  domi- 
nating than  elsewhere.  But  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  cry  in  this  country? 
Why  this  fear  of  the  academic  in  a  country  that 
has  never  had  an  Academy,  this  reiterated  deter- 
mination to  throw  off  "shackles"  that  for  us  have 
never  existed? 

For  the  name  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
has  deceived  its  enemies  if  not  its  friends.  It  is 
much  more  national  than  its  critics  will  allow;  but 
it  is  not  in  any  true  sense  an  Academy,  whatever 
its  founders  may  have  intended  it  to  be.  It  is  a 
free  society  of  artists  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  exhibitions — a  .society  more  liberal  in 
its  elections  and  in  its  policy  than  almost  any  other. 
Its  membership  is  bound  together  by  no  common 
principles  and  by  no  body  or  doctrine,  and  includes 
almost  every  artist  in  the  nation  who  has  achieved 
a  definite  reputation.  It  does  indeed  maintain 
schools  which  teach  the  rudiments  of  drawing  and 
painting  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  they  are 
taught  elsewhere  in  America ;  but  it  has  never  pro- 
vided anything  that  could  be  called  a  complete 
academic  training  or  enforced  a  really  severe 
academic  discipline.  As  a  professional  association, 
fairly  representative  of  the  body  of  artists  in  this 
country,  it  is  an  admirable  institution,  but  it  can- 
not pretend  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an 
Academy  in  upholding  traditions  and  maintaining 
a  high  academic  standard.  It  does  for  us  as  well 
as  it  can,  under  difficulties  which  we  may  hope  to 
see  removed,  that  work  which  is  performed  in 
France  by  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais, 
and  the  name  of  the  old  Society  of  American  Artists 
which  it  absorbed  would  suit  it  more  perfectly  than 
its  own.  It  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  or  of  the  Institute  of  France.  If  the 
work  of  the  latter  body  is  to  be  done  here  at  all, 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  will 
have  to  find  the  way  to  do  it. 

So  far,  then,  is  the  National  Academy  from  being 
a  hide-bound  academic  body  against  whose  authority 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  protest  that 
it  is  not  half  academic  enough  and  has  no  authority 
against  which  to  react.  The  danger  to  American 
art  is  not  that  of  rigid  conformity  to  fixed  stand- 
ards, but  that  of  anarchic  individualism,  of  un- 
bridled license  and  of  the  absence  of  all  standards. 
Our  critics  would  be  more  wholesomely  employed  if, 
instead  of  constantly  railing  at  academicism  and 
the  Academy,  they  were  pointing  out  how  far  our 
art  falls  below'  the  academic  level  and  were  exhort- 
ing us  to  attain  that  level  before  trying  to  rise 
above  it. 

Kenyon  Cox,  X.  A. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  An  Academic  Picture:  "Captive  Andromache" 
by  Lord  Leighton  (Corporation  of  Manchester). 

2.  A  Supra-academic  Picture,  a  Work  of  Genius: 
"The  Grafter"  by  Jean  Frangois  IMillet  (Collection 
of  Wm.  Rockefeller). 

."5.  An  Infra-academic  Picture:  "Dead  Christ"  by 
Edouard  Manet    I  Metropolitan  Museum). 
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REMARKS    BY    THE    EDITORS 


WE  agree  with  Mr.  Cox  that  it  is  childish  to 
constantly  attack  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  by  calling  it  "academic,"  using  that 
word  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Because  the 
Academy  of  Design  is  the  be.st  institution  of  the 
kind  our  people  have  so  far  been  able  to  develop. 

Its  teachings  and  principles  are  the  .same  as  have 
been  taught  by  all  the  greatest  artists  of  the  past 
since  Pheidias  glorified  the  Parthenon.  And  if  more 
great  men  do  not  issue  from  its  students'  school  it  is 
because  many  great  men  in  America  do  not  go  into 
art — they  go  into  making  gas-pipes,  shoes,  oil, 
sugar,  pulp,  coke,  steel,  coal  and  other  noble  pursuits. 

The  Academy  art  schools  are  necessary.  Great 
men  even  need  them.  Moreover,  the  Academy 
is  essential  to  keep  alive  the  atmosphere  of  art — 
until  the  time  when  this  nation  will  develop 
enough  mothers  able  to  give  birth  to  boys 
with  enough  imagination  to  wish  to  become 
great  men,  above  all  great  artists.  Then  the 
Academy  will  turn  out  great  artists  in  abundance. 
Not  before:  because  great  men  are  born,  not 
made. 


Mr.  Co.x  is  correct — "The  Captive  Andromache" 
by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  (see  page  428)  is  an 
academic  picture,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  great 
work  of  art — a  great  story,  of  noble  conception,  of 
exceeding  beauty  of  composition,  superb  in  color, 
fine  in  drawing,  and  pleasing  in  technique,  and  pro- 
foundly expressive  of  the  story.  Is  there  any  one  in 
the  world  today  w-ho  can  do  any  better?  We  doubt 
it.  Not  a  single  modernistic  painter  from  Manet 
down  was,  or  is,  fit  to  tie  the  shoe-laces  of  Leighton, 
and  this  picture,  compared  with  the  best  the  whole 
band  of  modernists  have  produced,  is  like  Hyperion 
to  a  Satyr. 

Before  railing  at  the  "academic"  let  them  first  of 
all  climb  up  where  they  can  even  comprehend  the 
beauty  of  this  w-ork  before  they  hurl  their  silly 
epithet  "academic"  at  this  picture — in  a  derogatory 
sense. 

Compared  with  this  splendid  composition  the 
"Dead  Christ"  by  Manet  (see  page  429)  is  the  silliest 
clap-trap.  This  absurd  creation  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  here  and  can  be  studied  there 
at  one's  leisure.     It  is  so  far  below  the  academic 


standard  realized  by  Leighton's  tine  work  that  it  is 
absurd  to  mention  them  even  in  the  same  Ijreath. 

Note  the  childish  conception  of  the  dead  Christ 
seated  in  a  chair  with  both  hands  extended  as  if 
begging  for  ten  cents;  note  the  muddy  color — except 
the  wings  of  the  angel  which  have  a  charming  blue; 
note  the  dum.sy,  inexpressive  drawing  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  especially  the  legs,  feet  and  hands;  ob- 
serve the  utter  absence  of  any  meaning  and  expres- 
sion of  any  rational  idea,  the  whole  thrown  together 
for  the  sake  of  parading  a  puerile  system  of  an 
"interesting  painting"  which,  while  it  may  be  "per- 
sonal," is  not  beautiful.  It  is  stupid  beyond 
measure  and  so  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
academic  that  it  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Cox  says — 
"Infra -academic." 


As  for  the  "Grafter"  by  Millet  (see  page  429) 
Mr.  Cox  is  again  correct — it  is  "Supra-academic" 
because  as  artistry  and  craftsmanship  it  is 
above  the  academic  standard.  But  to  bring 
this  home  to  the  uninitiated  public  will  be 
diflicult.  For  while  the  work  does  not  express  so 
dramatic  a  story  and  is  not  so  beautiful  in  composi- 
tion as  Leighton's  work,  either  as  to  line  or  color, 
yet  there  is  an  intensity  of  expression  of  life  in  this 
group  that  is  astonishing.  We  can  only  seize  that 
by  looking  at  the  picture  itself  and  for  a  long  time. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  Wm.  Rockefeller,  of  this  city,  and, 
his  house  being  closed  for  the  summer,  we  could  not 
obtain  a  photograph  of  it  in  order  to  offer  a  better 
reproduction  than  the  one  we  give. 

But  a  long  contemplation  of  this  small  engraving 
will  make  one  feel  the  monumental  character  of  the 
composition  of  the  tw'o  figures.  The  wonderfully 
true  and  expressive  drawing — so  that  the  figures 
gradually  seem  to  move;  the  profound  expression  of 
the  absorption  of  the  whole  family  in  the  process  of 
grafting  that  tree;  the  fine  color  of  the  original 
picture  and  the  effective  yet  unobtrusive  but  still 
rare  personal  technique  or  manner  of  painting, 
makes  this  a  poetic  picture  of  simple  peasant  life  that 
grios  one  more  and  more  the  longer  one  studies  it. 

The  subject  is  not  a  heroic  one  like  Leighton's, 
it  is  even  trivial.  But  Millet  has  handled  it  with 
such  consummate  artistry  that,  where  others  have 
trivialized  a  noble  subject,  he  has  lifted  his  ordinary 
subject  to  a  noble  work  of  art. 
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ALBERT.    KING    OF   THE    BELGIANS 

By  Dk.  Henry  van  Dyke 

{See    opposite    pcye) 


IN  the  light  of  the  present  times  we  may  read 
a  special  significance  in  that  title.  His  Royal 
Highness  Albert  is  not  described  as  the  King 
of  Belgium,  as  if  his  Majesty  depended  merely  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  monarch  of  a  certain  country. 
He  is  called  King  of  the  Belgians,  as  if  to  mark 
his  personal  relation  as  the  leader,  friend  and 
father  of  his  people.  The  country  in  which  they 
Jived  so  happily  and  prosperously  has  been  invaded, 
trampled,  laid  waste,  depopulated  by  the  ruthless 
armies  of  Germany.  Of  free  Belgium  nothing  is 
left  but  a  little  strip  of  sodden  land  in  Flanders 
and  a  narrow  line  of  sand-hills  beside  the  sea. 
Only  one  city,  Ypres,  remains,  and  that  is  a  wreck. 
But  the  Belgian  people  are  not  conquered.  They 
are  still  fighting  in  their  last  trenches.  They  are 
still  enduring  unspeakable  hardships  and  cruelties 
in  their  violated  land.  And  the  king  in  their 
hearts,  whether  they  are  fighting  and  suffering,  or 
just  suffering,  is  Albert  Roi  cles  Beiges. 

WTien  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Leopold  II  in  1909,  comparatively  little 
was  known  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
young  prince.  He  was  thirty-four  years  of  age 
and  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  was 
of  a  quiet  and  studious  disposition;  modest  and 
almost  shy  in  manner,  but  very  intelligent  and 
always  eager  to  learn  every  lesson  that  might  help 
to  equip  him  for  his  future  duties;  devoted  to  his 
wife  and  family,  and  so  simple  and  sincere  in  all  his 
ways  that  his  personality  was  sympathetic  without 
an  effort. 

King  Leopold  had  been  a  masterful  monarch. 
Immensely  clever  both  as  a  ruler  and  a  financier, 
he  had  steered  his  little  country  with  great  skill, 
so  that  it  grew  richer  than  ever  before,  and  his 
own  personal  fortune  increased  proportionately. 
Perhaps  it  increased  even  a  little  out  of  proportion, 
for  he  was  an  adept  in  the  games  of  the  stock- 
market.  Of  his  moral  character  the  less  said  the 
better.  King  Leopold  was  much  admired,  but  not 
respected  or  beloved. 

When  King  Albert,  the  quiet  Prince,  came  to  the 
throne  it  was  evident  almost  immediately  that  he 
had  as  much  ability  as  his  uncle  and  a  far  finer 
character.  The  colonial  enterprise  of  Belgium  was 
cleansed  but  not  abandoned;  her  prosperity  was 
advanced  on  a  sounder  basis;  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  between  the  two  elements  of  her  popula- 
tion, Fleming  and  Walloon,  were  gently  and  wisely 
handled  and  brought  toward  the  point  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  the  reform  of  the  mercenary  army  sys- 
tem was  begun;  the  people  of  Belgium  were  better 
off  than  they  had  ever  been. 

Then  came  the  crisis  in  1914.  The  long-gathered 
storm  of  German  military  pride  and  fury  broke 
loose  upon  Europe.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  declared  war 
against  Russia  and  against  France.  He  sent  word 
to  Belgium  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  armies 
to  pass  through  her  territory  in  order  to  frustrate 
an  imaginary  attack  which  he  asserted  that  France 
was  preparing  to  make  on  Germany.  But  France 
had  already  given  her  word  (and  kept  it)  that 
she  would  not  cross  the  Belgian  frontier  unless 
Germany   violated   it.     The   absolute   neutrality   of' 


Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1839,  of 
which  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
signatories. 

But  William  of  Hohenzollern's  proposition  was 
this:  "Let  me  disregard  this  treaty.  Let  me  send 
my  armies  through  Belgium  against  France.  If 
you  do  this,  I  will  guarantee  the  integrity  of  your 
kingdom  and  possessions.  I  will  pay  cash  for 
everything  my  troops  take  or  damage.  I  will  be 
your  friend.  Otherwise  I  will  fight  and  crush 
you  on  my  way  to  Paris."  This  was  the  substance 
of  Germany's  note  to  Belgium  on  August  2,  1914. 

What  was  the  answer  of  Albert,  King  of  the 
Belgians?  You  will  find  it  in  the  note  of  August 
3,  1914.  "The  Belgium  Government,  if  it  accepted 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  it,  would 
sacrifice  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  betray  its 
duties  toward  Europe."  You  will  find  it  in  the 
speech  which  King  Albert  made  to  the  parliament 
on  August  4:  "If  the  foreigner,  in  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  which  you  have  always  scrupulously 
observed  the  obligations,  invades  our  territory,  he 
will  find  all  the  Belgians  grouped  round  their 
sovereign,  who  will  never  betray  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  I  have  faith  in  our  destinies.  A 
nation  which  defends  itself  commands  the  respect 
of  all.  Such  a  nation  can  not  perish.  God  will  i)e 
with  us  in  a  just  cause!" 

So  the  great  decision  was  made.  So  amid  the 
roll  of  thunder  and  the  flash  of  lightning  the  quiet, 
gentle,  thoughtful  Albert  was  revealed  to  the  world 
as  a  great  hero,  a  born  leader  of  brave  and  honest 
men. 

The  amazing  resistance  which  the  Belgians 
offered  to  the  German  forces  in  their  proposed 
passage  to  Paris,  to  London  (and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  America)  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
cause  of  the  delay  which  broke  up  the  plan  of  the 
Potsdam  ruflSans  to  dominate  the  world  with  the 
sword  and  impose  their  particular  brand  of  Kultur 
upon  unwilling  nations.  From  that  calamity  the 
heroic  and  sacrificial  fight  of  the  Belgians  in  de- 
fence of  their  homes  and  their  honor,  defended 
the  world.  They  lost  their  land,  but  they  saved 
their  souls  and  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

King  Albert  was  the  animating  spirit  and  the 
central  figure  in  that  noble  resistance.  Driven 
from  Brussels,  he  took  refuge  in  Antwerp  with  his 
brave  wife  and  their  children.  There  they  were 
nearly  killed  by  a  treacherous  zeppelin  raid.  He 
was  forced  to  move  the  seat  of  the  government  to 
Havre.  But  the  King  with  the  Queen  beside  him 
remained  on  the  last  acres  of  free  Belgian  soil 
that  were  left.  There  he  is  today,  among  the 
flooded  meadows,  the  desolate  sand-dunes,  the 
ruined  villages,  still  fighting  for  the  soul  of  his 
people,  still  the  hero-king  of  the  indomitable 
Belgians!  Henry  van  Dyke 

yote. — Braekevelt,  son  of  the  well-known  .sculptor  who 
died  in  190«.  was  born  in  Brussels  in  186G.  He  has  exhibited 
at  tlie   Brussels  and  other  exhibitions. 

This  is  Braekevelt's  second  portrait  of  King  Albert,  the 
other  liaving  been  painted  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Belgium.  The  King  is  shown  in  a  General's  un- 
dress uniform,  without  decorations,  and  the  "brassard"  is 
the  sign  of  mourning  for  lielgium. 
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PAINTERS   AND   CRITICS   OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY:    DIDEROT 

By  Professor  William  M.  Sloane 
PART  I 


THE  whole  doctrine  of  evolution  was  contained 
in  a  phrase  coined  sixty  years  before  Darwin: 
organs  create  wants  and  wants  create  organs. 
Yet  so  sterile  was  the  pseudo-science  of  nature  at 
that  moment  that  the  seed  fell  on  stony  ground  and 
did  not  even  germinate.  Equally  sterile  was  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  of  religion  and  morality 
thrive.  The  eighteenth  century  was  religiously 
skeptical  and  morally  indifferent:  neither  literature 
nor  philosophy  could  keep  the  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment attained  in  the  age  just  passed.  Patriotism 
in  the  sense  of  passion  for  nation  and  country  was 
negative  and  out  of  fashion.  There  was  an  arid 
cosmopolitanism  and  a  desiccated,  rationalistic 
philanthropy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  superb  gains 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  to  be  dissipated, 
as  if  the  fertilizing  flood  of  thought  and  action  were 
to  be  diverted  into  a  thousand  rills  irrigating  a 
thirsty  desert  to  produce  crops  of  mere  sensuous 
pleasantness. 

Yet  there  was  one  phenomenon  which  history 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  explain,  the  spread  of  art 
renaissance  throughout  France  and  England;  the 
passing  of  the  sceptre  from  Italy  to  the  West,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  process  which  in  great 
measure  made  the  nineteenth  century  look  for  light 
and  leading  to  Paris,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  masters  of  painting.  After 
the  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XII 
France  swarmed  with  Italian  artists  and  swam  in 
Italian  influence.  Something  of  its  own  was  re- 
tained in  architecture,  but  it  was  not  until  Henry 
II  that  French  feeling  asserted  itself.  Wrecked  by 
the  frightful  civil  wars — and  a  period  of  spiritual 
recuperation  after  the  pompous  campaigns  cf  Louis 
XIV — the  French  temper  asserted  itself  in  Le  Notre, 
Poussin,  Claude,  Mignard  and  Puget;  but  art,  like 
all  else,  was  centered  in  the  absolute  monarch  and 
found  no  sympathy  or  patronage  in  the  burgher 
public.  Rococo  architecture  demanded  rococo 
thought,  or  rather  was  the  expression  of  it,  as  like- 
wise were  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  Louis  XV's 
reign.  A  sort  of  wilfulness,  of  clever  meanderings 
and  surprises  of  line,  of  tenderness  and  prettiness 
in  color  is  everywhere.  When  we  think  of  Watteau, 
Fragonard  and  the  rather  degenerate  Boucher,  of 
the  gay  sculpture  from  the  hands  of  Pajou  and 
Clodion,  we  have  a  sort  of  boudoir,  teagown,  berib- 
boned  sensation,  a  .suspicion  of  sensuous  femininity 
rather  than  a  certitude  of  virile  genius,  of  the 
manly  quality  which  first  appears  in  Houdon.  But 
the  painting  of  Greuze,  St.  Aubin  and  their  kind 
marks  the  transition  into  the  homely  and  natural. 
Thi.s  movement,  obscured  for  a  time  by  the  shadowy 
yet  exquisite  clas.sicism  of  the  Empire,  led  to 
emancipation  of  French  genius. 

Until  the  century  was  far  on  its  way  the  situa- 
tion in  England  was  much  the  same  as  regards 
foreign  activity  and  influence.  As  in  painting 
Ilolbien  was  the  master-mind  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  Van  Dyck  of  the  seventeenth,  so  Lely 
and  Kneller  were  the  great  figures  of  the  early 
eighteenth.     Foreign    feeling    characterized    archi- 


tecture as  well  as  painting.  Sculpture  there  was 
little  or  none.  It  was  almost  a  lightning-l)urst  when 
Hogarth  flashed  on  the  scene  with  his  coarse, 
satirical  and  scathing  pictures  of  British  morality 
in  high  life  and  low.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Raeburn,  Romney,  Hoppner  and  Lawrence  revealed 
the  true  Britain  to  itself  in  a  type  of  work  essen- 
tially British  and  the  liberation  from  the  fetters 
of  Continental  thought  or  manner  was  complete. 
Later  the  two  great  carriers  of  western  civilization 
began  to  interchange  relations  once  again,  and  the 
reactions  of  French  and  British  art  upon  each 
other  have  been  and  remain  a  subject  of  the  keen- 
est interest.  In  any  accurate  sense  of  the  word 
there  was  no  Renaissance  in  England.  There  was 
no  new  birth  because  she  had  never  been  romanized 
There  was  a  conception,  a  pregnancy  and  a  delivery 
under  the  auspices  and  care  of  Germans  and  Dutch; 
but  the  child  was  related  very  distantly,  if  at  all, 
to  the  parentage  of  French  art,  in  any  of  its 
departments. 

To  gather  and  state  facts  in  chronological  order 
is  important,  but  it  is  not  history.  Annals  have 
value  as  sources,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
meaningless  except  to  the  scholar.  In  the  case  of 
both  France  and  England  no  adequate  explanation 
of  sequences  or  sources  has  yet  been  given.  If  there 
be  one,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  soul  of  the  re- 
spective peoples,  not  in  their  governments,  nor  in 
the  patronage  of  the  educated  social  magnates  of 
whom  there  was  an  abundant  supply,  but  in  a  state 
of  society,  all  embracing;  in  a  learning  which  was 
not  highly  specialized  or  exclusive;  in  a  political 
system,  without  constitutions,  nationality  or  democ- 
racy— society,  learning  and  politics  each  and  all 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  class,  upper 
and  lower. 

It  may  not  be  forbidden  therefore  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  interplay  of  social  forces  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  an  intertwining  which 
to-day  would  probably  be  regarded  as  confused  and 
entangled.  In  some  departments  of  living  this 
interplay  proved  nugatory  and  destructive,  but  in 
the  matter  of  art  the  indeterminate  environment 
and  general  training  resulted  in  a  product  which 
was  essentially  fine  and  spiritual,  as  far  as  the 
national  sense  had  secured  cohesion  and  consistency. 
England  and  France  must  be  regarded  separately, 
and  for  certain  reasons  France  must  take  prece- 
dence. Its  experience  affords  both  striking  con- 
trasts and  unexpected  parallels  with  that  of 
England,  and  aids  us  in  the  analysis  of  British 
beginnings  and  advances,  all  of  which  are  rather 
obscure. 

The  seventeenth  century  in  France  was,  in 
philosophy,  the  age  of  Descartes,  Pascal  and  Male- 
branche,  in  literature  the  age  of  Bossuet  and  Cor- 
neille:  the  nineteenth  was  that  of  Chateaubriand, 
of  Lamartine  and  of  Hugo:  the  intermediate  cen- 
tury was  in  comparison  flat  and  colorless,  in  spite 
of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  This  is 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  few  greatest  among 
the  critics  of  our  day;  and  even,  by  implication,  of 
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writers  like  John  Morley  and  Matthew  Arnold.  This 
feeling  is  due  apparently  to  the  yearninp  of  our 
epoch  for  something  to  replace  what  the  mighty 
iconoclasts  who  preceded  us  believed  themselves  to 
have  destroyed.  There  is  a  type  of  infidelity — like 
that  of  Pierre  Bayle  whose  dictionary  was  the 
reference-book  of  the  century — which  rests  ap- 
parently serene  and  content  in  pure  negation.  But 
its  self-sufficiency  does  not  endure.  Voltaire  was 
at  least  a  deist  and  the  revolutionary  movement 
begot  a  dry  theism  which  resulted  in  a  dusty  cult. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  broad  thinking 
became  so  comprehensive  in  philosophy  and  .science 
that  both  reached  an  ebb  low  enough  to  confuse  all 
distinction.  Knowing  much  about  everything — with 
a  haught.\  facility,  resulted  in  knowing  much  about 
nothing — with  the  same  cocksureness  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. When  the  writers  of  the  time  announce  a 
scientific  spirit,  it  turns  out  to  be  metaphysical,  as 
likewise  the  philosophic  spirit  always  turns  out  to 
be  pseudo-scientific. 

In  consequence  there  was  worse  to  come.  Be- 
tween what  was  humane  and  cosmopolitan  on  one 
side,  patriotic  and  national  on  the  other,  there  was 
likewise  no  distinction.  From  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV  down  to  1789  there  was  no  political  life  in 
France,  and  not  much  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 
The  masses  did  not  participate  in  politics  and  of 
course  felt  no  interest.  There  was  for  them  no 
state,  no  constitution  and  no  nation — nothing  but 
a  government  in  which  they  had  no  influence  and 
about  which  no  concern.  The  one  single  bond 
which  held  together  the  French,  the  Germans,  the 
Spanish,  even  the  British,  was  the  respective 
languages  common  to  each  people. 

If  the  century  were  in  no  sense  patriotic,  it  was 
even  less  Christian.  The  reason  for  this  is  alike 
clear  and  obscure,  for  it  is  the  day  of  antinomies. 
It  is  obscure  because  of  confusion :  it  was  an  age 
of  polymaths,  that  is,  scholars  each  appropriating 
the  whole  field  of  learning  for  himself,  and  also  of 
polygraphs,  each  writing  as  a  poet,  a  man  of  letters, 
a  scientific  essayist  and  a  philosopher.  The  seven- 
teenth centurv'  had  despised  the  natural  and  culti- 
vated the  mathematical  sciences.  For  Malebranche 
it  was  rather  a  libidinous  avocation  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion whatever  to  what  would  now  be  called  biology. 
Curiosity  about  nature  bordered  on  sin!  Meta- 
physics and  theologj',  mathematics  and  the  fine  arts 
— these  alone  were  the  permitted  fields  of  the  in- 
tellectually elect.  Feminism  took  the  form  of  preci- 
osity. But  travel,  adventure,  di.scovery,  the  open- 
ing to  enterprise  of  undeveloped  portions  of  the 
globe  radically  transformed  this  attitude  of  mind. 
The  study  of  life  and  nature  gradually  supplanted 
the  pure  sciences  :  as  the  mystical  proved  to  be  actual, 
and  the  unknown  prosaic,  so  an  order  or  law  in 
the  natural  world  seemed  discernible,  and  the  secret 
of  the  universe  must  be,  it  was  vaguely  felt,  on  the 
verge  of  revelation !  No  longer  could  there  be  any- 
thing supernatural  or  metaphysical,  nothing  reli- 
gious or  moral,  let  alone  Christian.  Many  consider 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  have  been 
the  most  detestable  event  in  French  history,  be- 
cause in  Protestantism  there  was  the  germ  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech.  Deprived  of  this  vital 
element,  French  life  on  both  sides — the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  secular — hardened  into  a  fanatical 
radicalism:   between   church   and   so-called   .science 


there  could  be  no  reasonable  interchange  of  views 
and  no  wholesome  compromise. 

To  illustrate  what  seems  to  our  age  the  prepos- 
terous confusion  of  all  the  departments  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  take  that  between  painting  and 
literature.  Here  are  some  titles  of  pictures  then 
in  high  esteem:  "The  Clergy,  or  Religion  in  Con- 
verse with  Truth";  "The  Third  Estate,  or  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  Producing  Abundance";  "The 
Sentiment  of  Love  and  Nature  for  a  Time  Yielding 
to  Nece.ssity";  "Study  Desiring  to  Arrest  the  Flight 
of  Time";  "Justice  Disarmed  by  Innocence  with 
the  Applause  of  Wisdom"!  Could  any  themes  be 
more  purely  literary?  and  yet  the  painters  of  the 
hour  felt  no  hesitancy  in  attempting  to  treat  them 
with  the  brush.  Cautiously  considered,  such 
bravado  turns  out  to  have  some  justification;  for  if 
painting  must,  as  Whistler  contended,  be  poetry  on 
the  one  side,  so  on  the  other  it  may  be  prose,  pro- 
vided the  treatment  of  the  theme  be  personal  and 
independent — the  bit  of  nature  viewed  athwart  a 
human  temperament.  What  is  composition  in  either 
the  picture  or  the  book  e.xcept  just  this?  the  sub- 
ject in  the  mirror  of  mind,  analyzed  and  ordered 
by  an  expert,  produced  in  unity  of  form  by  an 
author-painter  or  an  author-writer? 

Such  talk  however  was  then  as  it  is  now  caviare 
to  the  many.  The  plight  of  the  painters  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Grub  Street  writers :  both 
were  hacks,  both  were  without  any  inspiration  ex- 
cept what  they  drew  from  foreign  traditions  and 
foreigners  resident  at  their  doors.  Newton, 
Shaftesbury,  Pope  and  other  great  Englishmen 
were  the  inspiration  of  French  literature,  while  the 
Italians  were  the  models  in  painting  and  .sculpture. 
The  confusion  of  philosophy,  theologj-,  science  and 
literature  was  quite  as  complete  as  that  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  It  so  remained  for  an  age:  but 
that  between  letters  and  fine  arts  did  not.  The 
renaissance  of  painting  as  purely  French,  as  expres- 
sive of  French  sentiment,  as  depicting  French  life, 
manners,  persons  and  scenes  was  due  to  the  work  of 
a  literary  person,  a  man  permeated  by  a  smattering 
of  all  knowledge,  the  correlation  of  wliich  made  him, 
in  the  esteem  of  everybody  except  himself,  a 
philosopher;  made  him  apparently  anything  else 
than  an  art  critic  or  connoisseur. 

This  man  was  a  curious  compound  of  incongru- 
ous and  unrelated  qualities.  He  was  born  a  lower- 
middle  class  burgher  and  so  remained  to  the  end  of 
a  long  life.  Voltaire  was  the  great  burgher,  a.spir- 
ing  to  plutocracy  and  aristocracy.  Rousseau  was  a 
pure  plebeian,  while  Diderot,  French  of  the  French, 
with  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  the  artisans  from 
whom  he  sprang,  was  a  plain,  homely  person  w-ho 
by  circumstance  was  turned  from  an  artisan  in 
cutlery  to  an  artisan  publisher's  hack. 

His  father  was  a  capable,  kindly  man,  following 
the  trade  of  six  generations  preceding  him,  and 
his  mother  appears  to  have  been  an  affectionate, 
busy  but  somewhat  over-enthusiastic  matron.  The 
boy  came  under  Jesuit  influence  as  a  child,  and,  ex- 
hibiting great  liveliness  with  much  versatility,  was 
encouraged  to  run  away,  possibly  by  his  teachers, 
and  seek  in  Paris  their  higher  instruction.  But 
his  father  caught  him  on  the  stairs  at  midnight, 
ordered  him  back  to  his  room  and  next  day  ac- 
companied his  lad  to  the  capital,  placed  him  in  the 
College  d'Harcourt,  waited  wistfully  a  fortnight  for 
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assurance  that  his  Denis  was  fit  for  the  wori<,  ar- 
ranged for  a  two  year's  course,  and  then  returned 
to  his  apron,  his  glasses  and  grinding-wheel.  Turned 
loose  in  the  cruel  town  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  young  Denis  proved  to  be  a  reckless,  wild 
and  dissipated  boy.  As  he  said  long  after,  he 
caused  nothing  but  pain  to  his  father  and  sorrow 
to  his  mother  while  they  lived.  He  turned  ultra- 
radical, courted  the  society  of  great  ladies,  and 
married  a  shop-girl  to  whom  he  was  kind  but 
untrue,  for  he  had  two  mistresses.  His  keen,  ready 
wit  commended  him  to  the  rich,  his  coarse  gluttony 
and  rather  vulgar  manners  were  overlooked  for 
the  contril)utions  of  information,  criticism  and 
humor  which  he  made  to  the  life  of  his  day.     He 


was  as  industrious  aa  any  dull  clod  of  a  peaHunt 
and  earned  a  fairly  steady  subsistence  for  his 
family  by  writing  about  anything  and  everything 
for  which  publishers  would  pay.  And  he  wrote  ho 
well  that  he  Ijocame  the  most  representative  intel- 
lect of  his  time,  with  a  brain  gathering  and  run- 
ning together  into  one  great  sea  of  erudition;  phil- 
osophy, science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  His 
atheism,  avowed  rather  than  felt,  was  confused,  not 
definite;  he  complacently  admitted  that  he  was 
dubbed  the  philosopher;  but  his  philosophy  was 
partly  a  loose  scheme  of  material  things,  concerned 
little  or  not  at  all  with  the  unfolding  of  origin.s 
and  plan  in  the  universe,  partly  a  cloudy  meta- 
physic. 

Williatn  Milligan  SInane 
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THEY  say  in  the  South:  to  know  the  Negro 
you  must  have  been  "raised"  with  him. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  unprogressive  ex- 
master  and  the  slowly  progressing  ex-slave.  For,  as 
the  freedman  seeks  to  raise  himself  to  the  common 
level  of  American  citizenship,  the  barrier  of  race 
prejudice  is  built  more  and  more  jealously  between 
them.  But  Nature  is  a  keen  humorist,  and  in  that 
South  where  conditions  are  practically  unchanged, 
through  the  subtle  influences  of  climate  or  com- 
panionship or  what  not,  she  has  molded  her  tanned 
and  black  children  of  both  races  into  a  kinship 
closer  than  most  of  them  realize  or  some  of  them 
would  acknowledge. 

In  this  sense,  to  know  the  Negro  you  must  have 
been  "raised"  with  him,  lived  beside  him  through 
the  receptive  days  of  childhood,  under  the  same 
fervid  sun,  in  the  same  colorful  southern  atmos- 
phere. One  might  go  even  further  and  say:  to  know 
the  South  you  must  have  been  "raised"  with  the 
Negro.  For  while  the  little  white  child  sits  listen- 
ing dumbly  to  Its  countless  song-birds,  insensitive 
to  the  appeal  of  his  garrulous  little  "brothers"  of 
the  field  and  forest,  the  little  "nigger"  at  his  side 
mimics  the  mocking  bird,  translates  for  him  the 
language  of  the  coon,  the  'possum,  the  fox,  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  chickens  with  a  sense  of  simple 
human  fellowship  and  a  sympathetic  humor  which 
even  La  Fontaine  and  later  Rostand,  Kipling  and 
our  own  gentle  Joel  Chandler  Harris  give  us  but 
artificially  by  comparison.  For  none  of  these  have 
gone — perhaps  none  of  our  "superior"  race  can 
ever  go — as  simply,  as  directly,  so  with  "the  heart 
of  a  little  child"  to  Nature.  And  of  all  the  aliens 
grafted  on  the  South  from  France,  Spain  and  Ire- 
land, everywhere,  the  Negro  is  the  one  exotic  whose 
roots,  so  fiercely  wrenched  from  their  native  soil, 
have  taken  firmest  hold. 

Enslaved  by  man,  the  Southern  land  adopted 
him  with  tenderness  and  warmth.  And  he  grew 
so  close  to  her  that  he  became  her  spokesman,  her 
interpreter.  And  those  of  us  on  whom  she  looked 
more  coldly,  for  our  sins,  have  had  to  get  our  in- 
spiration through  her  "colored"  medium,  to  whom 
we  turned  instinctively — but  in  our  own  crass 
ignorance,  despised.   We  only  saw  his  "funny"  side 


— God  help  us!  Or  at  most  patted  him  on  the  head 
and  told  sentimental  tales  of  his  affection  and 
fidelity  and  our  tolerant  appreciation  of  these 
qualities,  that  were  well  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  narrow  prejudices.  With  smut  upon  our 
vacant  faces,  vulgar  horse-play  and  tuneless  "coon- 
songs"  we  have  made  pretense  to  represent  the 
Minstrel  of  the  South — the  only  real  Minstrel  this 
noise-deafened  country  has  ever  known !  And  be- 
cause we  had  neither  humanity  enough  to  give 
him  fair  play  for  the  full  development  of  his  native 
genius,  nor  culture  enough  to  see  him  as  the  most 
inspiring  artistic  "material"  that  ever  spendthrift 
dullards  have  wasted — Art  herself,  now,  to  shame 
us,  is  holding  out  her  hand  to  him  and  thrusting 
us  aside. 

From  over-seas  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  writers  came  the  intelligent  recogni- 
tion of  that  exquisite  prose-poem  "The  Souls  of 
Black  Folk"  by  W.  E.  B.  du  Bois.  .  .  .  "It  is 
the  greatest  piece  of  literature — perhaps  the  only 
piece  of  literature  published  in  this  generation,  in 
America"  was  the  verdict.  And  now  another  well- 
known  genius — a  woman  this  time  and  herself  an 
inspired  Minstrel,  coming  to  us  recently  from 
France,  saw  at  once  the  Negro's  artistic  value  and 
in  politely  concealed  amazement  exclaimed  at  our 
blindness:  "But  all  you  have  to  give  the  world 
in  Art  that  is  new — that  is  A7nerican — it  is  your 
Nigair !" 

One  may  imagine  the  howl  of  pained  egotism 
and  derision  that  would  greet  such  words  here. 
"What!  The  Nigger  artistic!"  cries  the  outraged 
Southerner.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  He's 
nuthin'  but  a  joke."  And  so,  even  with  all  the 
treasure  George  Cable  has  dug  up  for  us  and  a 
few  others  have  sighted,  the  greater  part  of  the 
picturesque  and  dramatic  "material"  of  that  "old 
South"  that  awaits  revival  by  the  new  spirit  of 
intellectual  democracy  lies  still  unseen  around  us. 

"The  Negro  poetic?"  we  can  hear  some  of  our 
brave  Free- Versifiers  exclaim  scornfully  "why,  he's 
rhythmical,  tuneful — Impossible!"  And  then,  if 
the  devil  move  them,  they  will  rush  off  and  "do 
him  up"  in  brutal  discords  that  show  artlessly  the 
artless  savage  in  themselves.  "The  Coon  dramatic?" 
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will  howl  the  Movie  audience,  with  a  hearty  bray. 
And  the  lady  from  Hackensack  who  sings  "The  End 
of  a  Perfect  Day"  so  touchingly  can  not  be  con- 
vinced that  (musically)  he  could  ever  reach  that 
height.  As  for  the  box-holder  at  the  Metropolitan, 
he  can't  see  him  at  all,  for  the  crash  and  confusion 
of  the  "new"  music.  .  .  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Art  in  America! 


Of  all  our  crimes  against  the  Negro  our  most 
unforgivable  will  be,  to  force  this  kind  of  culture 
and  criticism  upon  him.  For  heaven's  sake  let 
us  keep  our  hands  off  him  and  get  out  of  his  light! 
Give  him  the  chance  to  realize  himself  and  to  select, 
according  to  his  taste  or  talent,  his  own  artistic 
nourishment  and  stimulus.  Do  not  let  us  hamper 
him  with  our  own  trifling  intellectual  baggage,  but 
by  a  more  intelligent  attitude  of  our  own  let  us 
teach  him  to  respect  what  is  distinctive  in  him  and 
not  force  him  to  mistrust  it  by  gazing  at  him  for- 
ever with  the  yokel's  grin  of  vacant  derision  at 
what  is  foreign  to  himself! 

If  we  had  been  less  provincial  ourselves,  we 
would  not  for  so  long  have  overlooked  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  his  naive  and  original  expression, 
nor,  at  best,  sought  to  convince  him  that  to  simply 
"go  in  the  herd"  with  us  would  be  an  artistic  gain 
for  him.  This  last  danger  becomes  more  and  more 
imminent.  We  have  so  long  laughed  at  him — not 
ivith  him — so  long  refused  him  recognition,  mis- 
interpreted and  belittled  him,  that  it  is  small  won- 
der he  is  growing  doubtful,  self-conscious,  ashamed 
of  any  difference  from  us  in  himself.  And  now 
our  tardy  conscientiousness  may  finish  what  our 
dull  egotism  began — and  kill  outright  the  artist  in 
him  that  we  overlooked  and  stunted. 

Some  of  us  who  can  remember  "way  back"  feel 
an  almost  hysterical  desire  to  laugh  and  cry  when 
we  see  this  "born  dancer"  trained  down  to  our 
awkward  ambling;  this  "born  singer" — with  all  the 
unerring  sweetness  of  his  singing  "educated"  out 
of  him — displaced  by  raucous  tone  and  false  har- 
mony; this  "born  actor"  and  dramatic  story-teller, 
with  the  great  drama-tragedy  of  his  own  life  un- 
told, playing  down  to  the  level  of  a  cheap  Vaudeville 
audience. 

Is  it  gone  forever  with  its  inspiration  for  all,  the 
art  of  beautiful  expressive  movement,  that  "shadow- 
dance"  round  the  flaring  beach-fire  reflected  in  dark 
moving  curves  and  lines  upon  the  snowy  sands? 
.  .  .  the  lithe  body  swaying  like  a  light  bough 
in  a  tepid  breeze  .  .  .  then  suddenly  frantic, 
grotesque  as  the  antics  of  these  same  tree-limbs, 
bared,  distorted  by  southern  tornado,  with  flashes 
of  passionate  movement  like  hot  lightnings  searing 
through !  .  .  .  then,  suddenly  again,  calm — 
rhythm — ecstasy  ? 

Or  that  colorful  "baptizin'  "  in  the  clear  brook 
at  the  foot  of  that  Alabama  hill!  Before  you  see 
the  worshipers  you  may  hear  their  hymn — wild, 
poignant,  beautiful — one  leading  unseen  tenor  sing- 
ing out  his  soul  to  God  and  the  inarching  chorus 
responding  in  perfect  time  and  harmony.  It  is  as 
if  some  minstrel-poet  of  the  old  Bible  led  them  and 
the  sonorous  refrains  of  the  old  Psalms  rang  out 
again  upon  the  everlasting  hills.  .  .  .  And  now 
their  leader  stands  there  in  the  sunlight  at  the  top, 
a  prophet  done  in  bronze!   a  great  old  man  with 


flowing  beard  and  long  staff  in  his  hand  . 
and  as  he  descends  they  mount,  two  by  two,  descend 
and  follow  him — a  dark,  white-robed  procession, 
singing  as  they  march,  the  sunlight  touching  here 
an  ecstatic  up-turned  face,  there  a  slender  brown 
arm  that  waves  above  their  heads.  With  the  green 
background,  the  glittering  sky  above,  the  scene  is 
unforgetable  and  rouses  an  emotion  that  seems  to 
have  slumbered  in  us  long. 

Then,  at  other  times  and  lighter  hours,  the  home 
and  plantation  songs  and  dances,  laughter  and  up- 
roarious hilarity.  The  contagion  and  hypnotism  of 
the  "Juba"  dance  with  its  endless  repetition,  and 
the  "patting"  hands  like  rain  upon  the  roof,  timing 
faster,  faster,  till  the  exhausted  expert  sinks  to 
rest.  .  .  Real  fun  and  humor,  humor  always: 
that  precious  gift  that  makes  him  smile  through 
tears,  lightens  his  darkest  hours,  gives  him  a  philoso- 
phy of  patience,  a  truly  Christian  science  in  its 
simple  following  of  the  golden  rule. 

Yet,  in  a  civilization  so  insincere  and  unsympa- 
thetic as  ours  is  become,  it  may  be  that  this  very 
grace  of  humor  has  been  his  undoing.  Because 
it  hinders  him  from  taking  himself  with  that  ex- 
aggerated self-importance  that  we  mistake  for  ra- 
cial superiority,  we  cannot  see  him  as  really  the 
greater  for  that  fact.  We  climb  upon  his  back  and 
shout  that  we  are  higher  than  our  patient  bearer; 
but,  as  he  stoops  thereunder.  .  .  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  knew  the  joke  was  on  us  all  the  while, 
and  in  his  soul  looks  humorously  at  the  Creator — 
and  God  smiles  back  at  him  and  makes  his  burden 
lighter  from  the  top! 

He  has  suffered  for  our  sins;  but  we  shall  suffer 
more,  artistically  at  least,  if  we  do  not  gain  per- 
spective before  we  have  quite  wasted  him,  to  see 
him  not  only  as  a  "man  and  a  brother"  but  as  the 
most  precious  "material"  that  ever  dullards  over- 
looked. Let  us  no  longer  exploit  him  as  a  dark 
background  for  our  tawdry  jokes  and  out-worn 
sentimentalities  that  do  not  hide  the  ugly  naked- 
ness of  our  injustice. 

Even  now  and  here  in  "little  old  New  York" 
there  is  an  occasional  oasis  in  some  Negro  church 
where,  with  our  outer  wrappings,  we  may  "rest" 
our  souls  and  hear  some  sinner  bare  his  own  as 
simply,  as  shamelessly,  as  greatly,  as  ever  Greek 
before  the  altar  of  his  gods.  And  when  some 
"sister"  in  contrast  to  our  religious  indifference  is 
made  "happy"  by  the  intense  rapture  of  her  wor- 
ship and  dances  up  the  aisle  to  the  baptismal  tank 
with  the  wild  gestures  and  cries  of  some  pagan 
priestess,  and  the  whole  congregation  bursts  spon- 
taneously into  a  hymn  of  praise — we  feel  our  slug- 
gish heart-beats  quicken  in  sympathy  and  pure 
artistic  pleasure! 

And  the  preacher's  sincere  love  of  God  and  ha- 
tred of  the  Devil  bring  them  alive  and  very  near  in 
both  hope  and  menace.  He  may  begin  quietly, 
conventionally;  but  very  soon  the  faith  in  him 
flares  up  in  burning  words,  poured  forth  in  grow- 
ing cadence  as  his  emotion  gets  beyond  mere  prose 
expression,  and  he  begins  to  chant  in  a  regular 
refrain — until  his  congregation,  hypnotized,  catch- 
ing fire,  beats  time  with  hands  and  feet,  .  .  . 
when  an  inspired  voice  among  them  starts  an  old 
hymn  and  such  singing  is  heard  as  makes  the 
ordinary  choir  seem  but  a  mechanical  record  of 
our  inexpressiveness! 
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The  Negro's  "revival"  is  as  far  in  the  other 
direction,  away  from  Billy  Sunday's  cooked-up 
theatricals  and  the  vulgar  imitation  of  his  dramatic 
effects.  The  Negro  does  not  make  God  his  mouth- 
piece for  filthy  language  and  hard  denunciation  of 
those  sins  of  the  poor  that  are  most  injurious  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  rich !  He  loves 
Him  so  simply,  so  devotedly,  is  so  sure  of  his 
understanding  in  a  world  that  has  been  so  bitterly 
unsympathetic  that  he  loses  at  times  all  conscious- 
ness of  anything  but  his  own  tragic  need.  .  .  and 
he  speaks  to  Him  in  language  no  less  worshipful 
because  direct  and  simple,  often  humorous.  But 
often  under  the  humor  are  vital  truth,  deep  philoso- 
phy, keen  satire,  knowledge  of  men.  And  in  the 
lighter  form  it  never  fails  to  "get  over"  into  the 
minds  of  a  sympathetic  audience: 

"An'  Gawd  call  Moses  up  ter  Mount  Sinai  ter 
fetch  de  Tin  Commandments"  said  the  preacher. 
"But  Moses  know  de  chiUitn  er  Israel,  an'  he  go  up 
mighty  slow-footed.  But  at  las'  he  get  dere,  an' 
de  Lawd  hand  'em  to  him  outen  a  cloud,  an'  He 
say  'go  on  an'  tek  'em  down  now,  Moses,  an'  watch 
out  you  don't  brek  'em!'  But  Moses  he  kinder 
hang  back,  an"  de  Lawd  say  agin:  'ain't  you  hyar 
me  tell  you  to  go  on  down,  Moses?  I  see  de  Chillun 
er  Israel  is  got  dat  Golden  Calf  mos'  sot  up  eready.' 
Den  Moses  hist  de  Tin  Commandments  on  his  back 
an'  start  on  down ;  but  he  go  kinder  grumbly,  an' 
he  say :  '0  Lawd !  don't  lak  ter  take  no  chances 
wid  dese  hyar  Tin  Commandments,  case  dey  so 
hefty.  I  mought  slip  up  on  'em  my  own  se'f,  he  say, 
'an'  de  Chillun  er  Israel  is  sho'  to  smash  'em  all 
ter  bits.  Case  you  knows  yo'se'f  it  a  heap  easier 
to  follow  a  Calf — an'  a  Golden  Calf  at  dat — den  ter 
stai:'  right  sqar  on  de  Tin  Commandments,  an'  not, 
anvwavs,  crack  'em!'  " 


And  .speaking  of  the  Baptism  of  Chri.st  he  said: 
"An"  when  Christ  was  growed  a  man  (an'  none  er 
your  two-by-fo'  men  needer)  ho  got  up  in  de  cyar- 
penler  shop  one  day  an'  he  tuk  off  his  apern  (I 
recken  seein'  as  He  was  a  cyarpenter,  he  mus'  a 
wore  a  apern  i  and  He  went  out  and  dumb  a  high 
mountain,  an'  when  he  come  ter  de  top  he  look  over 
an'  see  de  dawkness  er  de  Wilderness  way  down 
below  on  de  yudder  side,  an'  all  de  Chillun  er  Israel 
was  crowded  way  down  dere  in  the  blackness,  an' 
Jawn  de  Baptis'  was  wid  'em.  An'  when  Jawn 
look  up  an'  see  Jesus  standin'  on  the  Mountin'  Top 
wid  de  light  all  roun'  him,  he  call  him,  an'  .lesus 
come  on  down  inter  de  Wilderness  wid  de  light 
follorin'  him.  An'  Jawn  take  Him  inter  de  river 
Jurdan;  an'  all  de  crowd  .stan'  still  in  de  dawkness, 
lookin'  on.  An'  all  of  a  suddin,  while  Jesus  an' 
Jawn  wuz  standin'  togedder  in  the  water,  side  by 
side,  de  heavens  done  open!  de  sky  shine  clar  out! 
de  Dove  fly  straight  down  outen  it,  an'  light  plumb! 
on  Jesus'  shoulder.  An'  when  Jawn  look  up  an' 
see  all  dis,  he  say :  'It  sho'  look  mo'  lak  you  babtizin' 
nie,  Jesus,  den  vie  babtizin'  you!'     .     .     .     ." 

And  since  the  church  is  still  largely  the  Negro's 
social  and  intellectual  centre,  the  meeting-place  for 
even  his  political  and  economic  discussions,  one  may 
hear  real  oratory  there  and  that  "truth  in  a  nut- 
shell" w-hich  seems  the  secret  of  dramatic   effect. 

Sometimes  he  puts  democracy  in  a  sentence,  as 
when  he  cries:  "I  don't  believe  in  no  segergation — 
male  nur  female — black  nur  white!"  And  Brother 
Babtis'  sums  up  the  deadening  influence  of  sex 
and  race  egotism  on  art  and  liberty  when  he  says: 

"De  white  man  say  de  Woman  all  right — when 
she  know  her  place.  But  he  want  to  place  her. 
An'  he  say:  'A  Nigger  all  right  when  he  know  his 
place;  but  he  want  to  "place"  him,  too!'" 

Rosalie  M.  Jonas 
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Could  I  but  win  to  those  fair  heights  and  far 
Where  dwell  the  by-gone  Majesties  of  Song, 
And  choose  that  bard  of  all  the  tuneful  throng 

Who  most  to  me  is  Fancy's  avatar. 


I  would  to  Coleridge  come,  whose  demon  star 
Unlikest  shines  and  loneliest  -along 
The  laurel  way,  and  for  exquisite  wrong 

Wrought  me,  unborn,  and  all  who  haunted  are 


Of  glimpsed-at  glories,  I  would  to  him  bend 
And  pray  him  pay  the  twin  felicities 

He  owes  me  still;  and  mid  the  asphodel 

Half  Heaven  would  lean  to  hear  his  just  amende, 

As,  rapt  once  more  in  dream-born  fantasies, 
He  finished  Kubla  Khan  and  Cristabel. 


William  Hervey  Woods 
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HONOR   TO   WHOM    HONOR    IS   DUE 
BUILDERS  OF   THE    DEWEY    TRIUMPHAL   ARCH.    NEW   YORK 

{See  opposite  page) 

IN   our  last   issue,  we  put  on   record  the  artists  record   time   and  the   committee   made   suggestions 

who  worked  without  pay  to  decorate  New  York  and  decided  to  make  a  small  wax  model  of  the  arch 

City  in  order  to  receive  honorably  the  British,  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Ward.     The  committee 

French,  Italian  and  Russian  Commissioners  and  the  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Karl  Bitter, 

names  of  all  the  artists  who  participated   in  that  sculptor,    whose    duty    it   was    to    superintend    the 

unselfish  work.  enlargement  of  the  small  models  of  statuary  that 

Several  persons  have  referred  to  the  work  done  the  sculptors  were  to  donate,  and  of  Mr.  Barr 
by  The  National  Sculpture  Society  in  the  erection  Ferree,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  difficult 
of  the  Dewey  Arch  at  Madison  Square,,  Manhattan,  matter  of  finding  suitable  inscriptions  for  the  arch, 
completed  September  30th,  1899,  in  honor  of  the  also  of  John  de  Witt  Warner,  lawyer,  who  was  to 
return  of  the  Fleet  from  Manilla.  The  true  facts  have  charge  of  any  legal  matter  that  might  occur — 
about  this  achievement  have  never  been  fully  told  all  these  being  at  that  time  members  of  the  Sculp- 
in  any  magazine  of  the  arts.     It  has  occurred  to  ture  Society. 

us  to  put  on  record  the  story  of  the  erection  of  With  characteristic  energy  Mr.  Ward  plunged 
that  Triumphal  Arch,  so  far  as  we  know  the  most  into  the  making  of  the  small  model  in  which  he 
beautiful  combination  of  arch  and  colonnade  ever  was  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  the  rest  of  the  corn- 
erected,  mittee.    The  statues  and  groups  of  statuary  having 

When   Admiral    Dewey    announced    that   he   was  been    decided   upon,    the   committee    allotted   these 

coming  home  and  would  reach  New  York  with  his  various  subjects  to  the  following  sculptors: 
squadron  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  he  and 

,.  „       ,         ,j-  f  1  u       fi    V  1  MAIN  GROUPS  ON  FRONT  OF  ARCH 

his  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  properly 

received  by  the  City  of  New  York.    The  matter  was  The  crowning  group  on  top  of  the  arch  symboliz- 

discussed  in  the  newspapers,  but  no  one  came  for-  ing  "Victory  Upon  the  Sea"  was  allotted  to  J.  Q.  A. 

ward  with  the  idea  that  seemed  adequate  for  the  Ward  and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  as  follows: 

occasion.     It  happened  that  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb,  ..t,     .       „  „, ...     ,,    ,. 

, ,  ui •  •    M.   J  1.  i-     i.        u      I.        i-u  T"  '^'■m.s     Phihp  Martmv 

the  ever  pubiic-spirited  architect,  who  has  thrown  "The  Combat"  Karl  Bitter 

out  pi-n  bono  publico  many  good  suggestions  for  the  "The    Triumphal    Return"    Cliarles   H.   Xiehaus 

improvement    of    the    city,    gathered    together    the  "Peace"    Haniel  C.  French 

members  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  then  a  statues  on  the  attic  OF  the  arch 

very  active  body  of  men ;  the  veteran  sculptor  J.  Q. 

A.  Ward,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair.  I'Commndore  Decatur"   .   [iT'^^'^^r  ^'Z'^" 

_,  ..  ,1     1      i    ,^1        ^       ^  x^  Coinniodore    Paul   Jones   hdward   C.   Potter 

Ihe    meeting    was    called    at    the    Gonfarone    Res-  "Commodore    MacDonough"    Thomas  S.  Clarke 

taurant   at   MacDougal   and    Eighth   streets   and   the  "Commodore    Hull"    H.    B.    Bush-Brown 

sculptors   voted   to   donate   all    models    for   statuary  "Commodore   Perry"    T.  Scott  Hartley 

while  Mr.  Lamb  agreed  to  give  his  labor  and  de-  :}^^^"\>^i:^^[:-:-'L^lt:T' 

signs  for  the  Arch  and  Colonnade  without  recom-  -Admiral  Farragut"   w.  Ordway"  Partridge 

pense.    Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  F.  Wellington 

Ruckstuhl  were  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  MEDALLIONS  ON  THE  ARCH 

meet   with    the    City    Committee,   prominent    among  "Cai)tain   Lawrence"    Henry  Baerer 

whom  were  Mayor  Robert  van  Wyck  and  Mr.  Gug-  "Commodore  Preble"  r.  F.  Hamann 

o-prlipim    tn  listen   to  tVie  nljin<;  "Admiral    Foote      Fredericlv    Moynihan 

genneim.  to  listen  to  the  plans.  -Admiral    Worden"    Frederic  k    M.ivnilian 

They  were  so  much   impres.sed  that  they   enlisted  "Commodore    Bainbridge"    Ralph   Goddai-d 

the  interest  of  Mr.  Nixon  the  naval  engineer,  the  ".Admiral  Dahlgren"   Caspar  Buberl 

result    being   that    a    meeting    was    called    on    Mr.  r/^",''''"°'J''p  ^?"!'""   k  w   r-'ld''"i''"? 

Nixon's  yacht.     In  the  cabin  of  his  yacht  the  matter        ■  <  nn™       avis     •s.a    en  lerg 

was    discussed    the    Sculpture    Society's    committee  bas  reliefs  ON  the  sides  of  the  arch 

laying  plans  before  these  city  officials,  and  inform-  -.,.,.„jjrcss  of  Civilization"  Johannes  Gelert 

ing    them    how    much     money     it    would    CO.st.       The  -Protection  of  Our  Country" William    Couper 

meeting   ended   by   the   committee   receiving    carte  spandrels  of  the  arch 

blanche  to  spend  $36,000  on  the  Arch  and  Colonnade 

at    Fifth   Avenue   and    Twentv-Third    Street.      The  '.'.-.y''}"*'''    O''''",,""    Isidore  Konti 

r-i      /->«:        1  1         MTvT  "      J?   11  u      J  1  1  acinc    Ocean       R.  Hinton  Perrv 

City  Officials  said:        Now,  you  tolks  go  ahead  and  -American    Eagle"    (over    Arch 

do  not  trouble  us  any  more,  as  the  money  will  be  Keystone)      Frank  Packer 

forthcoming!" 

Mr.    Lamb   plunged    into   the  composing   of   the  ™R  THE  COLUMNS  OF  the  colonnade 

design  in  detail,  got  out  the  working  drawings  in  "\"iciorv"    Herbert  Adams 
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There  were  also  four  important  Knmps  on  the 
ends  of  the  four  colonnades: — 

"The    Xavv"     Coo.  E.  Bissoll 

"The    Army"    I'"-  Wellin(irtiiii   Umkvhihl 

"East    Indies"    C'hiirlcs  A.  I.o])e/. 

"West  Indies"    Isidore  Kontl 

As  soon  as  these  models  were  finished  they  were 
assembled  in  the  basement  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  where  they  were  enlarged  to  a  colossal  size 
in  plaster  and  staff  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
Bitter. 

To  Mr.  Lamb  as  Architect,  and  to  Mr.  Ruckstuh! 
as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  was  giver  the  task 
of  coordinating  the  whole  work.  As  co-managers 
they  had  to  obtain  from  the  Aldermen  permission 
to  get  bids  quickly  for  material  without  previously 
advertising  for  them — as  the  law  demanded;  ar- 
range that  the  money  was  obtained  and  the  men 
paid;  that  the  material  was  furnished  the  work- 
men! also  take  care  of  the  newspapers  by  giving 


them  photographs  and  information  and  provide  that 
the  various  sub-committees  did  their  work  on  time 
— not  to  speak  of  such  little  matters  as  calling  off 
a  strike  of  the  Plasterers'  Union  at  a  time  when 
three  hours  meant  either  success  of  the  project  or 
disgrace  to  all  concerned. 

All  this  cost  the  committees  six  weeks  of  intense 
labor  for  which  they  never  asked  or  received  a  cent 
of  pay,  but  on  the  contrary  paid  money  out  of  their 
pockets  to  help  the  work  along.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  sculiHors  receive  any  pay. 

Never  did  a  l)ody  of  men  work  with  more  eager- 
ness, disinterestedness  and  patriotic  fervor  to  serve 
their  city  and  country  than  on  this  occasion!  The 
result  was  the  most  rapidly  executed  piece  of  public 
decoration  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
most  beautiful  arch  and  colonnade,  we  repeat,  ever 
erected  any  where,  .so  far  as  we  know. 

Verily  the  city  of  New  York  owes  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  and  its  members  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude! 


WHAT    HAS    BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED    IN    CITY 
PLANNING    DURING    THE    YEAR   1916 

Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
By  George  B.  Ford 


THE  past  year  was  one  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance to  the  cause  of  city  planning.  Of  the 
fifty-odd  cities  of  over  one-hundred  thousand 
population  in  the  United  States  twenty-two  have 
made  a  distinct  and  notable  contribution  in  the  past 
year  to  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  city  plan- 
ning history  and  achievement.  Of  the  cities  of  from 
25,000  to  100,000  population,  which  number  about 
two  hundred,  twenty-nine  may  be  counted  on  the 
roll  of  those  that  have  made  important  and  construc- 
tive advances  in  city  planning  during  the  same 
period.  A  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  of 
lesser  size  have  to  their  credit  accomplishments 
which,  in  the  mass,  are  not  of  the  least  importance. 
In  Canada,  despite  the  preoccupation  of  the  people 
of  the  cities  with  the  war,  Thomas  Adams,  Town 
Planning  Adviser  of  the  Committee  of  Conservation, 
reports  a  widespread  interest  and  activity  there,  both 
in  the  formulation  and  passage  of  laws  and  in  or- 
ganization for  constructive  work.  In  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  France  and  England,  which  countries 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  in  the  course 
of  the  past  three  months,  city  planning  is  not  only 
alive — it  is  making  enormous  strides,  as  evidenced 
in  the  work  which  I  saw  under  way  in  Paris,  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  Limoges,  Rheims  and  in  London,  not 
to  mention  numerous  lesser  places.  In  India  even, 
where  one  would  be  led  to  expect  but  little,  British 
enthusiasm  for  city  planning  has  roused  the  great 
and  congested  cities  such  as  Madras,  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  to  a  realization  of  their  city  planning  needs, 
and  we  are  regularly  in  receipt  of  reports  of  progress 
being  made  there — progress  which  indeed  would 
put  many  of  our  proud  American  cities  to  shame. 
The  city  planning  movement  has  never  enjoyed  a 
more  hopeful,  indeed  more  constructive,  year  than 
that  just  past! 


It  is  peculiarly  significant — and  pregnant  with  a 
lesson  of  the  utmost  importance — that  in  the  United 
States  nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cities  of  over 
100,000  have  taken  great  for-vvard  steps  in  town 
planning  in  the  past  year — as  against  fifteen  per 
cent.,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  cities  of  lesser  size 
(25,000  to  100,000  population)  which  show  progress. 
Although  it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  cities  con- 
tain a  proportionately  larger  number  of  persons 
capable  of  appreciating  and  participating  in  a  city 
planning  movement,  I  believe  the  conclusion  may 
be  safely  drawn  that  the  larger  cities  are  finding 
the  handicap  of  haphazard  and  uncontrolled  city 
development  intolerable,  and  are  being  forced  to 
undertake  scientific  planning,  at  great  expense  in 
many  cases,  out  of  sheer  self-preservation,  and  to 
retrieve  the  losses,  economic  and  social,  which  the 
n'lcd  up  neglect  of  past  years  has  brought  about. 
For  the  lesser  cities  the  lesson  of  the  larger  cities 
is  assuming  increasing  significance.  The  cities  of 
from  25,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  have  begun  to 
realize — at  least  one-sixth  of  them  have  done  so  in 
the  past  year — that  the  way  to  avoid  the  costly  recon- 
struction, the  losses  to  industry  and  trade — the  so- 
cial ills  and  hygienic  hardships  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  uncontrolled  city  growth — is  to  take  a  firm 
stand  now,  as  against  the  day  of  expansion  of  trade, 
of  extension  of  boundaries,  of  increase  of  population. 

If  we  scan  the  record  of  accomplishments  in  city 
planning  for  the  past  year,  one  item  in  the  hundreds 
that  would  bear  report  and  analysis  here  if  time  per- 
mitted stands  out  most  strikingly.  It  is  New  York 
City's  contribution:  the  districting  or  zoning  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment in  July  last.  Not  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  movement  for  conscious  city  planning,  back 
in  1893,  has  a  page  of  city  planning  history  been 
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written  which  embodies  so  many  vital  and  interest- 
ing features  as  the  New  York  districting  movement 
and  the  resulting  ordinance.  So  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  this  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  built  up 
that  I  must  forego  more  than  the  briefest  reference 
to  the  subject.  The  ordinance  itself  is  a  compromise 
in  many  respects — it  is  not  drastic  enough  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  cities — but  it  embodies  all  of 
the  principles  of  the  most  advanced  and  comprehen- 
sive zoning  program.  The  success  attending  the 
New  York  measure  may  be  attributed  to  the  thor- 
ough and  unremitting  campaign  of  education  which 
was  carried  on,  for  the  lack  of  which  city  planning 
has  failed  so  often  in  America. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  New  York  move- 
ment, we  find  that  districting  work  is  being  organ- 
ized or  is  being  actively  promoted  or  actually  carried 
on  in  the  following  municipalities. 

Akron  Elgin  Ottawa 

Baltimore  Little  Rock  Philadelphia 

Berkeley  Los  Angeles  Sacramento 

Chicago  Milwaukee  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Minneapolis  Springfield,  Mass. 

Des  Moines  Xewark  AVashington,  D.  C. 

East  Orange  Omaha 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  showing,  consider- 
ing the  short  space  of  time  in  which  the  movement 
has  been  gaining  impetus — and  one  of  the  greatest 
significance! 

However,  during  the  past  year  districting  as  a 
part  of  city  planning  has  occupied  public  attention 
largely  to  the  exclusion  of  other  aspects  of  the  city 
planning  problem  ;  for  much  that  it  truly  noteworthy 
has  been  done  in  other  fields  in  the  course  of  the  past 
twelve  months.  Comprehensive  city  plans,  varying 
enormously  however  in  intrinsic  merit  and  practical 
adaptability  to  actual  conditions,  are  under  way  or 
have  been  prepared  for  the  following  cities : 


.•\kron 

.\llentown 

Bayonne 

Birmingham 

Brantford,  Ont. 

Detroit 


Elgin 

Johnstown 

Lawrence 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Xewark 


East  Boston,  Mass.Oakland  and 
East  Orange  Berkeley 


Omaha 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Pasadena 

Pueblo 

Sacramento 

St.  Louis 

South    Philadelphia 


These  plans  cover  all  or  a  large  number  of  the 
special  phases  of  the  city  plan,  including  the  street 
system,  land  subdivision,  transportation,  waterfront 
improvement,  parks,  recreation,  etc.  The  plans  for 
Ottawa.  fi'-  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  and  for  Newark 
are  remarkable  examples  of  the  most  advanced  prac- 
tice in  investigation  and  planning,  and  that  for 
Ottawa  is  presented  in  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  reports  yet  published  in 
North  America. 

This  brief  review  of  the  city  planning  accomplish- 
ment of  the  past  year  would,  however,  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  special  studies  on 
city  planning  problems  made  for  various  cities 
throughout  America  by  city  planners  and  landscape 
architects.  Among  the  most  notable  are  the 
following : 

Boston  markets 

Cambridge  study  of  biiilding  development,  etc. 

■  Camden  street  replanning 

Cleveland  street  and  bridge  improvements 

Denver  revision  of  the  civic  center  plan 

Fitchburg  study  of  main  thoroughfares  and  street  system 

Holvoke  street  planning  studies 

.Madison  recreation  survey  and  plan 

Milwaukee  general  survey  and  report 


Peoria  streets  and  parks 

Providence        plan  for  capitol  site  and  thoroughfares 
San  Krancisconew  j)lan  for  the  exposition  site 
Springfield        control  of  billboard   advertising,  recreation 
Vaiunuver         civic  center  plan 

Site  planning,  particularly  for  the  provision  of 
home  sites  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  undertaken  by 
private  enterpri.se  in  many  cities  during  the  past 
year  under  the  direction  of  town  planners  or  land- 
scape architects.  In  this  connection  also,  special 
studies  have  been  made  for  the  housing  of  work- 
ingmen.  In  this  class  the  following  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  as  having  been  consummated  in  the  past 
year: 

Akron  F'irestone  Park  development 

Bridgeport    housing  studies  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Dnluth  Morgan  Park,  for  the  V.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

Midland,  Pa.townsite  for  industrial  plant 

Ojibway, 

Canada        new  town  for  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
Passaic  .Mwood  Garden  Village  for  the  Brighton  Mills 

Washington. 

p.   C.  Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  Homes  development 

Waterbury    housing  studies  for  local  committee 
Kenosha         housing  development  plan  for  local  organization 

These  garden,  village  or  housing  developments  are 
not  the  least  important  of  the  town  planning  prob- 
lems which  have  been  under  way  or  completed  in 
the  past  year,  for  in  this  branch  of  city  planning  we 
find  an  increasing  opportunity  to  achieve  permanent 
and  notable  results  in  the  rectification  of  haphazard 
development  on  the  perimeter  of  our  rapidly  growing 
cities. 

Turning  now  to  city  planning  legislation:  we  find 
an  unprecedented  activity  throughout  America 
among  semi-public  or  official  bodies  and  in  the  Leg- 
islatures of  many  States.  In  the  past  year  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  particularly  active  in  the  promo- 
tion, drafting  or  passage  of  laws  or  ordinances  for 
city  planning: 

(a)  California:  permissive  law  for  the  appointment 

of  city  planning  commissions. 

Massachusetts:  law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Boards  of  Survey  with  control  over 
planning. 

Pennsylvania:  permissive  law  for  appointment 
of  a  districting  commission  in  cities  of  the 
first   class. 

Indiana:  energetic  steps  for  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  city  planning  law. 

(b)  Ordinances   in   Akron,   Bayonne,   East   Orange, 

Johnstown,  Mansfield  (Ohio),  Mt.  Bernon, 
Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Toledo  creating  city 
planning  commissions  under  State  permissive 
laws.  In  Cincinnati:  strenuous  efforts  by 
public-spirited  citizens  to  secure  appointive 
ordinance. 

(c)  Ordinances  in  Berkeley,  New  York  and  Sacra- 

mento making  districting  control  effective. 
Ordinances  in  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis  cre- 
ating districting  commissions.  Energetic 
steps  being  taken  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  districting  control. 

In  Canada  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  have  secured  provincial  town  planning 
acts  based  on  the  English  town  planning  act  of  1909, 
or  are  taking  energetic  steps  to  secure  the  passage 
of  acts;  and  the  cities  of  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Cal- 
gary-. Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  St.  John  are 
at  work  under  such  acts  or  are  preparing  to  start 
on  town  planning  pending  the  passage  of  acts. 
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The  above  remarkable  record  of  a  year's  advance  problems  of  city  planning  and  to  foster  legislation 

in  city  planning  would  not  be  complete  without  ref-  and  create  public  interest  in  the  work, 
erence  to  recent  developments  in  propagandist  work  All  of  us  here  present  are  keenly  appreciative  of 

during  the  past  year.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  the  worth,  even  the  vital  necessity,  of  comprehen- 

matter  in  this  field  is  the  conference  of  national  sive  planning  for  our  towns  and  even  for  our  counties 

organizations  for  co-operative  endeavor  which  met  and  states.    We  cannot  help  but  be  inspired  by  the 

for  the  second  time  at  the  National  Conference  on  splendid  showing  which  the  nations  of  the  world. 

City  Planning  in  Cleveland  last  June.     At  its  meet-  and  in  particular  our  own  country,  have  made  during 

ing  a  committee  was  appointed  from  among  the  dele-  the  last  year.    To  those  of  us  who  have  been  at  work 

gates  to  study  the  possibilities  of  securing  a  national  in  city  planning  during  the  past  year,  and  who  have 

bureau  for  city  planning  and  municipal  investiga-  come  gradually  to  a  realization  of  its  great  impor- 

tion.    Another  development  in  this  field  in  the  past  tance,   it   is  our  duty — I  will  say  more — it  is  our 

year  is  the  launching  of  the  Federation  of  Massa-  privilege  to  .spread  the  gospel  far  and  wide  through- 

chusetts   planning    boards,    an    accomplishment    of  out  the     land.     A  great  campaign  of  education  of 

which  much  could  be  said  regarding  its  possibilities  the  general  public  to  the  urgency  of  planning  either 

for  promoting  wider  interest  and  constructive  plan-  through  the  medium  of  a  national  bureau  or  through 

ning  throughout  the  State.    In  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  private  organizations,  is  vitally  necessary.     It  falls 

California  and  other  States  we  find  leagues  of  com-  to  our  lot  to  see  this  through, 
missions  meeting  at  regular  periods  to  discuss  the  George  B.  Ford 


TO   CERTAIN  GOOD   COMPANIONS 


When  we  have  gone  our  several  ways, 
When  you  and  all  of  you  have  gone. 

Forgetting  what  had  made  our  days 

From  dawn  to  dusk,  from  dusk  to  dawn  .  .  . 

When  you  remember  words  no  more 
That  once  were  wine  unto  your  thirst 

And  hearts  so  generous  of  their  store. 

And  morals  that  were  best — and  worst  .  .  . 

When  you  forget  the  taste  of  beer 
And  midnight  and  the  feel  of  dawn: 

Those  hours  when  dreams  were  real  and  near 
And  doubt  of  dreams  was  all  withdrawn  .  .  . 

W'hen  Art  has  ceased  to  be  the  Thing, 

A  constant  crown,  the  final  boon. 
In  rooms  where  you  were  each  a  King 

And  nights  were  brief,  and  dawns  too  soon  .  .  . 

In  short — when  you  have  sunk  in  ease 
And  sleep  all  night  in  your  own  house 

And  live  your  life  by  "if  you  please" 
And  haggle  with  a  stupid  spouse  .  .  . 

Then — have  the  decency  to  know 
That  you  are  dead  a  hundred  ways 

And  keep  you  silent  of  the  glow 

That  shone  about  your  earlier  days, 

And  speak  no  pity  of  your  youth. 

That  brave  and  foolish  youth  you  knew: 

You  never  will  be  nearer  truth — 
That  was  the  best  there  is  of  you 

When  soul  and  wine  were  all  your  thirst 
And  you  were  quicker  than  the  clod — 

Where  morals  were  the  best — and  worst — 
And  you  were  something  of  a  god. 

David  Morton 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

By    Petromus   Arbiter 


A    GREAT    WORK    OF    ART 

•THE    DEATH   OF   CAESAR' 

By  Gerome 

(See   opposite   paije) 


T 


HIS   month   we   will   discuss   some   historical 
pictures  and  again  according  to: 

Oi'R   Staxdard 

The  logical  Standard  of  Art  MeasurcniPiit  for  a  sure 
evaluation  of  works  of  art  is  based:  on  rare  examples  of 
the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art  Power. 

That  is  to  say:  Tlie  greatest  work  of  art  in  tlie  world  is 
that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested: 

First:  A  Subject  which  is  socially  the  most  beneficent,  of 
interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  noblest 
in   ronceptioii. 

Si'i-oml:  In  wliidi  the  expression:  on  the  faces  of  the 
tigiires,  in  the  (letnils.  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — expresses 
profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed  to  express. 

Third:  In  which   the  composition   is  the  most  suljlime. 

Fourth:  In  which  the  drawing  of  all  forms  is  the  most 
true  and   effective   in   rendering  life,  above   all — ideal   Life. 

Fifth:    In    which    the   color  is   the   most   varied   and   rich. 

Si.rfh:  In  which  the  surface  technique  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, appropriate,  and  unoffensively  individual;  the  whole 
work  of  such  a  qualitij,  and  so  coordinated,  as  to  insure  a 
result,  in  which  a  subject  is  expressed  with  the  greatest 
completeness  and  harmony:  so  as  to  stir  tlie  highest  emo- 
tions of  the  largest  number  of  cultured  people  for  tne  longest 
period   of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  great  or  trieial  in  ratio  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  measures   up  to  this  standard. 


The  Belgian  artist  Alfred  Stevens  first  exhibited 
in  1853.  He  was  an  exponent  of  "modernity"  in 
art,  but  only  modernity  of  subject.  He  was 
frankly  merely  a  "painter's  painter"  and  painted 
mo.stly  the  social  life  of  his  time  but  with  a  rather 
high  class  craftsman.ship,  far  removed  from  the 
vulgar  "artistry"  used  later  on  by  the  degenerate 
devotees  of  modernity  in  art.  But  while  he  was 
a  good  painter,  he  amounted  to  little  as  a  poet. 
Hence  he  is  almost  forgotten.  He  was  not  great 
enough  to  see  that  a  painter  is  successful  in  ratio 
of  the  degree  to  which  his  works  please  both  the 
painters  and  the  public.  And  he  was  so  sure  of 
his  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
mere  painting,  as  painting,  that  he  wrote  and 
published  some  "Impressions  on  Painting"  in  the 
shape  of  maxims.  Among  them  the  following: 
"The  historical  subject  was  invented  the  day 
that  people  w^ere  no  longer  interested  in  painting 
itself." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  attacked  the 
painters  of  historical  pictures — to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  genre  or  social  life  picture.s — so  as  to 
magnify  his  own  importance.  This  is  one  kind 
of  charlatanism.  Because  his  statement  is  not 
true.  It  is  false  because  people  never  did  lose 
interest  in  mere  painting,  because  even  a  histori- 
cal picture  mu.st  be,  fir.st  of  all,  well  painted  before 
thoughtful  people  will  give  it  any  rank  at  all  in  the 
hierarchy  of  art.  He  again  showed  his  mediocrity 
moreover  a.s  a  thinker  when  he  said: 


"The  old  masters  rarely  painted  an  epoch  other 
than  their  own."  Then  he  disproves  this  in  the 
very  next  sentence  by  saying:  "The  Bible  is  a 
history  of  the  human  heart  and  they  nearly  always 
interpreted  the  subjects  with  the  costumes  of  their 
own  time." 

Well,  what  else  is  it  than  painting  an  era  other 
than  one's  own,  if  we  go  to  the  era  of  Christ  and 
Moses  for  our  subjectn,  no  matter  in  what  costume 
we  execute  those  subjects?  How  many  incidents 
of  their  own  era  did  the  old  masters  paint?  Not 
one  painter  in  a  hundred  chose  an  incident  of  his 
time  for  his  subject.  That  is — the  great  masters 
didn't;  third  class  masters  did  more  frequently. 
Nor  did  the  great  men  frequently  go  to  their  own 
history  or  their  own  great  Bible  "The  Divine 
Comedy"  of  Dante  for  subjects.  Why?  Because 
the  Church,  the  great  patron  of  art,  dominated  the 
Renaissance  period,  at  least  until  near  its  end, 
when  the  Hellenic  spirit,  it  is  true,  became  trium- 
phant. 

Monsieur  Stevens,  having  painted  almost  noth- 
ing but  costumes  in  his  life,  thought  about  every- 
thing superficially  and  in  terms  of  costumes.  So 
could  not  see  that  painting  the  costumes  of  an 
era  is  not  painting  that  era.  It  is  thus  that  the 
pretentious  babblers  among  the  modernists  becloud 
and  befog  the  world  of  art,  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  through  mystifying  slogans, 
cunningly  launched  to  bewilder  the  unthinking 
part  of  the  public. 

The  stupidity  of  printing  such  "maxims"  is 
further  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  great  artists 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Renaissance  depicted  the 
social  life  of  their  time  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
The  Renaissance  men  depicted  mainly  the  Hebraic, 
Roman  and  Greek  eras  in  religious  and  historical 
works,  and  the  Greeks  depicted  the  heroic  and 
mythological  era  as  reported  by  Homer. 

It  is  true  that  at  first,  the  Renaissance  artists 
depicted  the  past  era  in  the  costumes  of  their 
own  time;  but  later,  when  they  developed  imagina- 
tion and  became  ei-pressive  instead  of  merely 
imitative  artists,  they  depicted  the  same  past  era 
in  the  co.stumes  of  the  past,  as  revealed  by  the 
frescoes,  statues  and  drawings  on  vases  discovered 
during  the  later  period  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
this  regard  notice  especially  the  works  of  Raphael, 
Michelangelo  and  Leonardo. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  up  to  the  death  of  Michel- 
angelo, most  of  the  works  produced  dealt  with 
eras  antedating  the  Renai.s.sance.  This  proves 
that  Stevens  was  wrong.  He  helped  the  extreme 
moderni.sts  to  successfully  rail  at  historical  paint- 
ing and  .so  raise  a  stupid  prejudice  against  it, 
stupid  in  the  extreme,  because  it  takes  more  intel- 
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ligence  to  create  a  first-class  historical  work  than 
a  work  of  contemporary  life.  Because  the  histori- 
cal painter  has  to  visualize  the  past,  recreate  it 
in  his  imagination  and  make  it  re-live,  while  the 
painter  of  contemporary  subjects  needs  only  to 
copy  the  costumes,  and  render  the  spirit  of  his 
epoch,  with  which  he  is  inevitably  charged,  be- 
cause he  daily  lives  in  it.  Therefore  he  is  finally 
nothing  but  an  imitator  or  a  mere  reporter  when 
compared  with  the  creative  historical  painter.  In 
other  words  Cormon's  "Returning  from  the  Battle 
of  Salamis"  painted  with  first-class  "painting 
artistry"  is  a  far  greater  performance  than 
Stevens's  "Afternoon  Tea  at  Madame  X,"  though 
also  painted  with  first-class  artistry — because  it 
required  more  intellect,  e.xperience,  research  and 
creative  poetic  imagination  to  achieve  a  great  result. 
Therefore,  for  the  Art-for-Art-Sakists,  and  after 
these  the  "modernists,"  to  rail  at  historical  pic- 
tures because  some  are  badly  composed  and  painted 
would  be  proper  enough ;  but  to  lampoon  them  as 
they  have  done,  only  because  they  are  historical, 
is  the  essence  of  charlatanism.  Even  a  mediocre 
historical  picture  is  already  an  intellectual  feast, 
even  if  it  fails  to  stir  our  highest  emotions,  above  all 
since  these  railers  at  historical  works  constantly 
babble     about     "intellectualizing     the     emotions!" 

We  will  therefore  consider  one  historical  paint- 
ing that  is  good  and  one  that  is  not  good,  and 
show  the  difference. 

"The  Death  of  Csesar"  by  Gerome  is  a  truly 
great  work  of  art,  meeting  successfully  every  one 
of  the  six  tests  or  elements  of  art  power  of  our 
Standard: 

The  subject  chosen  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
history — Ctesar  with  a  marvelous  brain  and  iron 
will  done  to  death  by  the  Roman  conspirators,  who 
were  either  too  blind  to  see  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  to  stop  the  oncoming  of  the  Empire — 
which  they  should  have  begun  to  stem  twenty 
years  before,  as  was  proven  by  subsequent  events 
— or  who  killed  him  for  revenge,  because  he 
saw  that  the  Empire  was  inevitable  and  that 
Rome  needed  a  strong  hand  as  did  France  before 
the  "whiff  of  grapeshot"  brought  a  Napoleon  to 
the  fore  to  keep  the  nation  from  going  to  pieces. 
This  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject. 

As  a  composition  it  is  not  only  Ger6me's"most 
noble  creation  but  one  of  the  finest  compositions 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  lifting  power 
given  to  the  scene  by  the  use  of  the  grand  forest 
of  severe  Ionic  columns,  and  the  arch  with  which 
he  pyramidalized  his  composition,  gives  to  the 
picture  something  august  that  is  rare  in  art. 
That  exalting  power  is  helped  by  the  vista  through 
the  arch,  while  the  savant  use  of  ornaments,  full 
of  the  taste  and  distinction  for  which  Gerome  is 
famous,  helps  to  fill  the  whole  work  with  majesty. 
Moreover  Gerome  carried  out  that  most  important 
law  of  expressive  composition,  concentration  of 
effects,  in  a  novel  but  brilliant  way.  For  while  all  but 
one  seat  in  the  great  hall  is  empty  and  the  Sena- 
tors are  fleeing,  yet  the  eyes  never  cease  to  go  back 
to  the  dead  Caesar  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue  no  matter  how  much  the  alluring 
details  invite  the  eyes  to  wander  away  from  him. 

Then  how  marvelously  the  drama  is  expressed! 
Caesar's  chair  of  .state  is  upset,  one  Senator's  seat 
is  overturned,  thus  suggesting  struggle!   some  of 


the  senators  are  fleeing  in  fear,  while  the  shouting 
conspirators,  banded  together,  are  going  out  de- 
liberately, with  powerful  Brutus,  inspirer  of  the 
deed,  closing  up  the  rear. 

Then,  as  an  intellectual  touch  worthy  of  Shake- 
speare, note  the  figure  of  one  far-seeing  .Senator 
still  seated  on  the  right,  with  a  clenched  fist  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  looking  at  the  crowd  as  if 
saying:  "Great  Jupiter!  what  fools  these  mortals 
be!  Can't  they  see  that  they  will  not  save  the 
Republic,  but  only  bring  on  a  worse  Empire  than 
if  Caesar  had  lived  to  be  Emperor?"  And  finally 
note  the  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff  looking  back 
at  the  seated  senator  with  an  inquiring  perhaps 
sympathetic  look. 

In  fact  there  is  such  dramatic  unity  in  the  pic- 
ture that,  after  contemplating  it  for  a  while,  we 
forget  Gerome's  artistry  and  see  only  the  moving 
drama.  All  is  expressive  movement,  without  any 
theatrical  exaggeration,  all  so  natural  as  if  it 
were  passing  before  a  "movie  camera,"  and  yet, 
when  examined,  every  detail  proves  that  it  is  not 
"realistic"  after  all,  but  a  masterly  mingling  of 
the  real  and  ideal,  of  the  impersonal  and  personal, 
as  it  should  be. 

It  is  that  w'hich  lifts  it  so  far  above  the  average, 
mediocre  historical  painting — which  we  admit  is 
often  tiresome — not  because  it  is  historical  paint- 
ing but  because  it  is  mediocre  and  bad  historical 
painting  and  because  it  lacks  the  dramatic  truth, 
force  and  beauty  which  Gerome  has  achieved  in 
this  great  work.  Therefore  it  will  always  grip 
us  across  all  the  changes  of  fads  in  technique  and 
style — because  it  is  a  great  story  told  in  a  great 
way. 

Then,  note  the  magnificent  drawing  everywhere, 
above  all  in  the  body  of  Caesar  as  it  lies  fore- 
shortened on  the  floor  that  alone  is  a  perfect 
marvel  of  craftsmanship,  plus  imaginative  composi- 
tion, not  a  detail  being  slighted. 

Then,  as  to  color,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
subject  as  it  should  be,  though  this  can  not  be 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

Then  as  to  the  painting,  has  any  artist  done  any 
better  painting  in  the  last  century?  painted  better 
atmosphere?  an  interior  atmosphere  at  that,  which 
is  more  difficult  than  the  painting  of  outdoor 
atmosphere,  at  least  according  to  Monsieur  Stevens 
just  quoted,  who  says:  "It  is  more  difficult  to  put 
atmosphere  into  an  interior  than  to  paint  open  air." 

The  atmospheric  effect  obtained  in  this  picture 
by  Gerome  is  worthy  of  Velasquez,  the  most  suc- 
cessful painter  of  atmosphere  the  world  ever  saw. 

Its  surface  techniqxie  is  also  of  that  most  per- 
fect kind — impersonal,  yet  personal.  For  we 
know,  on  sight,  that  it  is  Gerome's  manner  of 
painting.  Yet  there  is  no  stupid  straining  after 
peculiar  brushmarks,  no  ego-mania  of  a  rabid 
"individualist"  puttering  about  with  paint.  Yet 
the  work  is  so  highly  individual  that  no  one  at 
all  familiar  with  Gerome's  technique — which  was 
instinctive  with  him  and  not  strained  after — will 
mistake  it  for  the  work  of  any  other  painter.  In 
short  it  is  a  fiawless  and  magnificent  oratorio  of 
lines,  forms  and  color,  profoundly  expressive  of  the 
grand  subject  chosen,  an  immortal  work  of  a 
superior  intellect  and  of  a  great  man.  It  glorifies 
France,  honors  the  human  race,  and  is  one  of  the 
priceless   possessions   of   our   country. 
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HAVING  considered  Gerome's  great  picture 
let  us  consider  a  merely  clever  one  by 
Tintoretto. 

If  a  man's  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  art  must  be 
determined  by  his  greatest  work  then  Tintoretto 
was  one  of  the  six  greatest  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance, because  he  painted  "The  Miracle  of  Saint 
Mark,"  a  marvel  of  drawing  and  painting  and  an 
altogether  satisfying  work  of  art,  having  far 
more  repose  than  usually  is  found  in  his  works, 
most  of  which,  except  his  portraits,  are  so  tem- 
pestuous that  many  of  them  weary  us  the  more 
the  longer  we  look  at  them.  Then  he  painted  a 
number  of  pictures  which  are  so  incomplete  and 
therefore  unsatisfying — rendering  with  details, 
that  were  slouched,  badly  composed,  badly  drawn 
and  painted  and  therefore  irritating — 'because  the 
forms  are  unrealized;  but  they  still  have  certain 
qualities  of  a  high  order.  His  "Ascension"  in  the 
Scuolo  di  San  Rocco  at  Venice  is  one  of  these,  see 
opposite  page. 

Here  is  a  distinctly  historical  work  by  an  old 
master  although  of  a  religious  character  and  one 
of  those  works  which  prove  that,  late  in  the 
Renaissance  era,  the  great  masters  did  not  paint 
Biblical  subjects  in  the  costumes  of  their  time, 
but  in  ideal  or  classical  costumes — the  smart  Mon- 
sieur Alfred  Stevens  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. This  is  merely  a  clever  work  of  art,  not  a 
great  work,  even  though  Ruskin  may  have  thought 
it  great.  For  though  he  was  right  in  some  things 
with  regard  to  Tintoretto,  he  was  very  wrong  with 
regard  to  others. 

To  begin  with :  the  conception  of  the  subject  is 
spoiled  by  showing  Christ  like  an  acrobat  balanc- 
ing himself  on  the  back  of  an  angel,  because  as 
Mantegna  shows  at  Florence  in  his  picture  of  the 
same  subject  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery — a  much  better 
conception  than  Tintoretto's  although  not  so 
cleverly  painted — ^if  Christ  could  ascend  to  the 
skies  at  all  he  could  do  so  without  the  need  of  an 
angel  carrying  him  on  his  back.  Therefore  the 
more  we  reflect  over  this  angel  carrying  the  heavy 
load  of  a  large  man  on  his  back  the  funnier  it 
becomes.     Hence  his  conception  is  faulty. 

Then  the  composition  is,  in  some  respects  child- 
ish. Why  put  the  head  of  Christ  so  close  to  the 
frame?  in  order  to  give  the  feeling  that  he  is 
passing  out  of  it?  It  does  the  contrary.  It  makes 
us  feel  that  he  is  bumping  his  head  against  the 
frame.  Then,  why  put  the  three  big,  lumpy, 
opaque  clouds  in  the  center  of  the  picture  which 
look  more  like  sacks  of  laundry  falling  from  the 
sky  than  clouds,  and  thus  help  to  destroy  the 
"airiness"  of  the  picture?  It  is  absurd.  Why 
separate  two  of  the  disciples  from  the  rest  and 
place  them  in  the  background?  If  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  space,  it  would  have  been  better  filled 
by  a  charming  landscape. 

Then  the  expression  is  faulty  throughout  the 
picture.  It  is  true  this  is  a  religious  picture,  but 
it  is  also  an  historical.  For  it  records  one  of  the 
momentous  occurrences  of  history — Christ  leaving 


his  disciples  and  ascending  again  to  heaven.  There- 
fore, it  required  for  profundity  of  expression 
dramatic  unity.  But  the  work  lacks  that  essential 
quality ;  it  violates  the  most  important  law  of 
successful  art  concentration  of  effects — and  so  it 
scatters  the  attention  of  the  beholder  instead  of 
concentrating  it — in  order  to  help  the  expressive- 
ness of  the  work. 

Note  that  the  disciples  are  scattered  about  in 
groups  and  single  figures  and  are  doing  things 
they  would  not  have  done  in  real  life.  Hence 
dramatic  unity  is  violated  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  a  decorative  composition.  In  real  life  there 
would  not  have  been  the  figure  in  the  left-hand 
corner  holding  an  enormous  book.  In  Christ's  day 
they  had  no  books  like  that.  The  figure  moreover 
looks  like  a  "steal"  from  Raphael's  "Transfigura- 
tion." And  besides  it  is  badly  drawn  in  parts. 
Then  the  man  seated  on  the  right  would  not  be 
in  that  cramped  position.  And  the  group  of  two, 
in  the  distance,  would  not  be  so  far  away  from 
the  others,  because  Christ's  leave-taking  would 
have  brought  and  held  the  twelve  more  closely 
together.  Mantegna  who  was  inferior  to  Tintoretto 
as  a  "painter"  managed  the  same  matter  much 
better  in  his  "Ascension,"  likewise  Titian  in  his 
great  "Assumption." 

Then :  how  commonplace  the  head  of  Christ, 
how  inexpressive — compared  to  the  head  of  Christ 
in  Leonardo's  "Last  Supper"?  How  lacking  in 
expression  are  nearly  all  of  the  faces !  Every- 
where we  have  an  irritating  lack  of  religious  feel- 
ing in  the  expression,  making  us  feel  like  telling 
him:   "Well,  now  go  on  and  finish  your  picture!" 

Then  the  drawing  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
splendid  drawing  of  movement  and  "go,"  and  bad 
drawing  in  the  details.  For  a  man  who  can  draw- 
as  marvelously  as  Tintoretto  did  in  his  "Miracle 
of  Saint  Mark"  and  in  other  works,  he  did  some  of 
the  most  conscienceless  drawing  among  the  old 
masters.  In  this  picture  notice  the  feet  of  the 
angel  beneath  the  clouds;  notice  the  hands  on  the 
man  seated  in  the  left-hand  corner  the  one  near 
the  frame  having  but  four  fingers,  etc. — faults  all 
over  for  a  man  who  loves  fine  drawing,  faults 
which  Tintoretto  could  easily  have  avoided  if  he 
had  had  his  heart  in  his  business  and  had  had 
more    con.science. 

But  when  it  came  to  color-work  the  old  bear 
scored  heavily  in  this  brilliant  color  scheme  and 
clever  manipulation.  For  how  easily  he  seems  to 
have  olitained  those  good  effects  which  we  do  find 
in  the  picture — as  if  he  had  been  a  sublime  child 
and  merely  playing  with  things  as  a  boy  juggles 
with  apples!  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
astonishingly  clever.  It  is  that  which  makes  it 
clever.  It  is  that  which,  moreover,  keeps  it  in  the 
class  of  clever  art.  Query:  was  it  one  of  his  "pot- 
boilers"? Certainly  it  falls  far  below  his  "Miracle 
of  Saint  Mark." 

As  for  the  technique  displayed:  surely  there  was 
here  no  great  effort  made  at  any  sort  of  technique. 
It  is  one  of  Tintoretto's  rapidly  written  pages  of 
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history  thrown  off  with  a  marvelous  dash,  without 
a  model,  without  much  labor — a  triumph  of  facility 
by  a  man  with  a  fiery  turbulent  temperament  and 
a  power  of  visualization  rare  indeed.  In  fact  the 
more  we  analyze  this  work,  the  more  we  see  that 
Tintoretto  trivialized  a  great  subject.  We  soon 
feel  that  he  was  not  himself  highly  emotioned  by 
his  subject  and  that  it  was  executed  quickly  for 
some  church  or  convent.  In  short,  he  was  neither 
serious  nor  sincere  in  this  work,  and  so  merely 
interests  us  without  rousing  our  emotion.  The 
result  is  it  does  not  strike  emotion  from  any  one 
except  those  paint  faddists  who  are  daft  on  "clever 
painting,"  and  even  they  are  soon  wearied.  And 
then,  what  do  they  do?  The  poor  Bohemians  run 
off  and  whine  about  the  "dreariness"  of  historical 
and  the  "punkiness"  of  religious  pictures,  with- 
out ever  having  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the 
difference  between  such  a  great  historical  picture 
as  is  Gerome's  "Death  of  Caesar"  and  the  inferior 


historical  picture  like  this  "Ascension  of  Chri.st" 
by  Tintoretto. 

In  short,  all  that  saves  this  work  which  we  are 
considering  from  being  called  hopelessly  trivial  is 
the  great  subject  chosen,  and  the  undoubtedly 
clever  and  even  powerful  color  work,  and  a  certain 
decorative  movement  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  shows  a  great  master  at  work  here,  even  if  in  an 
"off  moment"  when  he  was  not  keyed  up  to  doing 
his  best  to  be  great. 

This  example  of  a  great  subject  being  trivialized 
by  faulty  conception,  faulty  composition,  faulty 
drawing  and  weak  expression,  in  spite  of  its  clever 
work  and  technical  leger-de-main  ab.solves  us  from 
the  duty  of  analyzing,  this  month,  a  trivial  work 
of  art,  because  it  shows  how  a  great  artist  can  be- 
come trivial  by  not  seriously  and  conscientiously 
making  the  most  that  he  can  of  every  subject  he 
handles,  above  all  of  such  a  historical  subject  as 
Christ  going  home  to  his  Father. 


THE   SWIMMER 


I  dive  where  the  gleaming  rollers  play — 
Green  caves  under  the  foam  and  spray — 
And  swim  far  out  where  the  waves  coquet 
With  the  sunbeams  dancing  a  minuet 
And  turn  and  drift  on  the  limpid  bed. 
Arms  tucked  under  the  resting  head. 
As  I  dream  in  the  rock  of  the  restless  swell 
The  sky  curves  up  like  a  great  sea-shell. 


Or  I  dart  down  under  the  aquamarine 

Searching  the  depths  of  luminous  green 

And  pressing  up  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 

I  pierce  to  the  rocks  and  the  silver  sands 

Where  the  shell-fish  cling  and  the  seaweeds  flow 

Down  in  the  strange  green  twilight  glow 

That  is  never  dim  and  is  never  bright ; 

And  I  shoot  up,  up  through  the  wavering  light. 


Like  a  plunging  seal  I  swiftly  swim 
Joyous  back  from  the  blue  sea-brim : 
Out  and  over  and  in  and  back 
My  flashing  arms  cleave  a  foamy  track 
And  I  gulp  my  breath  in,  deep  and  quick, 
As  I  forge  ahead  with  the  scissor-kick 
And  I  spring  on  the  shining  breaker-crests 
And  shoot  to  land  on  their  snowy  breasts 
And  the  sea-spray  drips  as  I  leap  and  run 
Across  the  sands  in  the  noondav  sun. 


Plioebe  Hoffman 
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A   STANDARD   OF   ART   MEASUREMENT 

PART   VI 

TECHNIQUE 
By  F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl 


WE  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
sixth  and  last  element  of  art  power  in  our 
standard  of  art  measurement — Technique, 
one  about  which  there  has  been  more  discussion 
than  about  anything  else  in  the  world  of  art  for 
fifty  years.  Why?  Because  the  law  of  degenera- 
tion running  parallel  with  the  law  of  genera- 
tion always  allures  men  astray  and  many,  even 
strong  men,  giving  way  to  excess  in  thinking  go 
to  extravagance  in  belief  and  statement.  Hence 
come  excessive  slogans  couched  in  glittering  form, 
to  destroy  which  much  printer's  ink  must  flow. 

Examples:  R.  D.  W.  Stevenson  in  his  book  on 
"Velasquez"  says:  "It  is  not  the  lover  of  pictures 
but  the  devotee  of  his  own  spiritual  emotions  who 
must  be  told  that  technique  is  art."  This  is  absurd. 
Technique  is  not  art,  it  is  mere  skill,  and  only  a 
part  of  any  work  of  art.  Then  he  says:  "In  fact 
the  man  who  has  no  interest  in  technical  questions 
has  no  interest  in  art."  This  is  stupid,  because  no 
thoughtful  person  is  totally  devoid  of  interest  in 
technical  questions.  The  Frenchman  was  right 
when  he  said:      "Man  does  everything  by  excess." 

What  do  we  mean  by  Technique?  In  reality  it 
has  a  dual  meaning.  First:  It  means  the  entire 
process  by  which  an  artist  executes  a  conception — 
by  line  and  color  composition,  drawing  and  tech- 
nique. 

Second.  It  means  the  surface  brush  work  of  the 
painter,  or  the  surface  carving,  or  modeling,  of  the 
sculptor.  But  when  artists  use  the  word  technique 
they  usually  mean  the  manner  of  the  surface  execu- 
tion in  any  work  of  art. 

Now  the  history  of  art  proves  that  from  the 
earliest  time  to  about  1850  artists  discussed  tech- 
nique, but  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  perfection 
of  technique — as  an  instrument  for  the  ever  more 
profound  expression  of  ideas,  such  a  technique  as 
should  appeal  not  merely  to  the  ignorant  crowd,  but 
to  the  public  as  a  whole — which  means  everybody, 
in  a  given  race.  Before  1850  no  one  sought  to 
invent  a  peculiar  and  personal  kind  of  technique 
in  painting  or  carving,  in  and  for  itself,  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  surface  manipulation  and — for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  singling  himself  out  as  a  workman 
among  other  artists.  The  great  artists  in  all  the 
arts  of  the  past  would  have  ridiculed  such  an  aim 
as  fit  only  for  children  and  not  for  a  full  grown 
man — ^their  object  having  been  to  express  ideas,  to 
tell  a  story, in  order  to  emotion  their  fellow  men — to 
inspire  them  to  action  or  to  console  or  to  amuse 
them.  To  do  this  they  did  not  think  of  themselves 
as  a  factor  in  the  "artistry"  they  employed  to  move 
the  public;  did  not  dream  of  telling  their  .story  in 
any  way  peculiar  to  themselves — so  that  one  should 
rejoice  more  over  the  quality  of  their  technique 
than  over  their  story.  No,  their  idea  was,  to  effec- 
tively "get  the  story  across  the  footlights." 

What  would  have  happened  to  Shakespeare,  had 
he  ever  invited  the  people  to  his  theatre  and  then, 
when  the  curtain  rose,  stepped  in  front  of  his  stage- 
picture    like    an    ego-maniac    and,    holding    up    his 


manuscript  said:  "Friends,  please  come  up  here 
to  the  footlights  and  first  look  at  my  peculiar,  per- 
sonal handwriting,  before  you  look  at  my  play! 
My  handwriting  you  know  is  more  important  than 
my  play,  and  after  you  have  admired  the  peculiar- 
ity of  my  chirography,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
play."  And  suppose  he  had  then  faded  away,  but 
leaving  a  still  recognizable  wraiti.  standing  before 
the  footlights — through  which  the  public  would 
have  to  look  to  see  his  stage-picture?  He  would 
have  been  rushed  off  to  an  insane  asylum !  You  can 
rest  assured  that  when  Shakespeare  rang  up  the 
curtain  on  a  new  play  he  hid  himself  in  the  back- 
ground anxiously  to  listen  to  the  effect  his  play 
would  have  upon  the  public,  ready  to  step  out,  of 
course,  when  the  public  should  be  sufficiently  roused 
by  laughter  or  tears  to  call  for  him  and  throw 
laurels  at  his  feet,  but  never  parading  himself 
before  his  stage-picture — in  advance  of  being  called 
by  the  public.  Nor  would  any  sane  dramatist,  to- 
day, dream  of  spoiling  his  stage-picture  by  first 
intruding  himself  upon  the  scene — before  his 
audience  had  been  captivated  by  his  drama. 

Why  should  it  be  different  with  a  poet,  painter 
or  a  sculptor?  Why  should  a  Monticelli  compose 
a  promising  picture  and  then  plaster  it  over  with 
color  in  so  peculiar  a  way  as  to  make  unrecogniz- 
able his  figures,  trees,  etc.,  spoiling  a  fine  compo- 
sition by  thus  stepping  in  front  of  his  composition, 
between  it  and  the  public,  who  can  no  longer  then 
be  moved  by  his  fine  composition  because  of  its 
almost  complete  obliteration  by  the  tantalizing 
peculiarity  of  his  technique?  Some  painters  will 
answer  that  color  alone  is  moving.  This  is  true 
only  when  it  is  a  brilliant,  varied,  harmonized,  com- 
mon-sense oratorio  of  color.  But  it  is  not  true  of 
mere  brush  and  color  ping-ponging. 

And  think  of  a  man  choosing  an  ugly  barn,  for 
example,  as  a  subject — for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  prove  that  he  has  invented  a  still  newer  and 
still  more  peculiar  way  of  applying  paint  to  canvas 
than  ever  before — thus  reducing  art  to  a  puerile 
piece  of  "monkey-piflling"!  This  whole  point  of 
view  is  unspeakable  silly.  And  what  is  the  purpose 
of  it  all?  The  commercial  purpose  of  painting — 
not  pictures,  but  paintings — with  a  trade-mark- 
technique,  in  order  to  make  them  presumably  more 
.salable. 

Were  art  universally  accepted  as  a  commercial 
affair  like  the  production  of  bacon  and  beans,  noth- 
ing could  be  said,  for  "bizness  is  bizness."  But, 
when  these  same  art  money-changers  claim  the 
same  consideration  in  the  world  of  art  as  is  paid 
to  great  artists  of  the  past,  when  they  claim  their 
share  of  government  patronage  and  a  place  in  our 
costly  museums,  and  when  they  even  try  to  usurp 
the  places  of  their  betters  in  art.  they  become  gro- 
tesque. The  temple  in  the  world  of  art  is  not  a 
huckstering  place  for  business! 

The  great  artists,  of  the  past  down  to  1850,  we 
repeat,  did  not  chatter  about  peculiar  technique, 
they  struggled  for  a  perfect  technique.     But  about 
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18G0  ego-mania  had  grown  so  strong  in  the  world 
that  the  "modernistic"  art  party  was  born.  This 
party  soon  after  created  Impressiouism,  whose  first 
slogan  was — Liberty  in  art!  Then  came  the  slogan 
— Individuality  alone  makes  art!  which  slogan  soon 
degenerated  into  excessive  Individualism.  This,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  no  sound  thinker  has  ever 
denied  that  every  great  work  of  art  must  have  and 
does  have  "Individuality."  The  result  is  this 
modernistic  art  party  made  the  finding  of  a 
personal  and  peculiar  kind  of  technique  its  idol 
and  the  bugbear  of  the  layman. 

Then  there  arose  among  the  "painters"  the  pro- 
gressive craze  for  inventing  various  ways  of  laying 
on  of  paint — thick  or  thin,  transparent  or  opaque. 
in  layers  or  in  chunks,  in  round  spots  or  small 
squares ;  with  flat  brushes  or  round  brushes  or  with 
a  palette  knife;  by  "premier  coup"  |  first  stroke] 
or  by  slow  modeling;  by  dragging  the  color  after 
the  brush  or  pushing  it  ahead  of  the  brush. 

The  same  is  true  of  sculptors.  Many  sought 
to  invent  all  sorts  of  "manners"  of  modeling  of 
the  surface  of  a  statue  in  clay  or  of  chiseling  the 
surface  of  a  marble  statue — setting  more  store 
upon  the  personal  and  peculiar  manner  of  surface 
marble  carving,  than  upon  anything  else  in  the 
statue.  Each  technique-artist  aimed  at  having 
this  or  that  technique  "specialty"  or  "stunt"  or 
"personal  manner."  In  the  pursuit  of  which  "trick 
of  the  trade"  many  of  them  sacrificed  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  art  itself — expression  of  thought 
ideas  and  emotions. 

At  first  they  were  merely  indifferent  to  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  but  did  not  ridicule  expressive 
art.  But,  when  the  public  failed  to  buy  heavily  of 
their  empty  stuff,  in  order  to  make  their  goods  sell 
— they  boldly  made  noisy  war  upon  all  the  wonder- 
ful expressive  art  of  the  past — ^^vhich  antedated 
that  of  Velasquez,  who  had  become  their  idol. 


One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  sudden  genesis 
of  individualism,  among  other  causes  too  long  to 
discuss  was  the  resurrection,  about  185.5,  of  Velas- 
quez who  had  been  forgotten  for  practically  two 
hundred  years.  Gradually  it  was  recognized 
that  Velasquez  had  been  the  most  dexterous  ma- 
nipulator of  paint  the  world  ever  saw.  Not  the 
greatest  painter  of  pictures — but  the  prince  of 
mere  "painters." 

Then  the  artists  gradually  found  that  Velasquez 
manifested  so  many  different  ways  of  painting  in 
his  "Innocent  X,"  "Maids  of  Honor,"  "The  Spin- 
ners" and  his  "Duke  Olivares"  that,  if  the  pictures 
had  no  other  ear-marks  of  his  talent,  they  would  not 
be  recognized  as  his  work.  By  degrees  their  admi- 
ration for  clever  technique  became  an  obsession,  for 
here  was  the  long  sought  something  «ew.  Hence- 
forth, technique  became  the  goal  of  all  clever  finger 
workmen  who  could  not  think,  nor  invent,  nor  com- 
pose a  great  picture,  who  had  no  message  of  beauty 
for  their  fellowmen,  but  who  could  imitate.  Logic- 
ally they  looked  askance  at  all  pictures — even  those 
considered  by  the  world  as  great — but  which  were 
not  "painty."  Finally  they  degenerated  into 
de.spising  all  pictures  which  expressed  an  emotion- 
stirring  idea  or  story  and  they  dubbed  them 
"literary  machines!"  From  this  pursuit  of  clever- 
ness  of  technique  they  descended  to  the  pursuit 
of  peculiarity  of  technique. 


How  ridiculous  this  was,  is  proven  by  the  truth 
about  Velasciuez.  His  biographer  Beruette  proves 
that  Velascjuez  was  not  a  great  artist  because  of 
his  marvelous  painting  so  much  as  because  of  his 
wonderful  drawing.  And  as  for  technique;  another 
biographer,  Elie  Faure,  says:  "Velasquez,  at  that 
moment,  hardly  showed  himself  personal  except 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  and  the  imperturbable 
frankness  with  which  he  treated  them.  But  the 
emanicipation  of  his  technique  could  not  precede 
that  of  his  mind.  At  twenty-four  he  was  almost 
in  the  possession  of  that  which  painters  call  "the 
trade,"  |  metier  1  of  the  faculty  of  writing  a  page 
without  faults,  of  the  rendering  of  the  matter  and 
the  colors  of  things  in  the  narrow  and  literal 
reality.  He  produced,  during  several  years,  can- 
vases so  profoundly  different  from  the  works  of  his 
maturity  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  man.  This  is  what  is  called  his 
first  manner;  but  it  is  reality  his  last  and  only 
manner.  For  as  he  advanced  in  life,  we  will  see 
him  occupied  more  and  more  with  the  expression  of 
nature,  and  less  and  less  with  the  manner  of 
expressing  it,  or  technique. 

"It  is  this  power  of  expression  which  has  made 
nearly  all  painters  and  artists  proclaim  Velasquez 
as  the  prince  of  the  trade  |  metier]  of  painters, 
an  inconceivable  aberration,  which  can  not  fail  to 
lessen  his  greatness — in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  draws  to  him  and  holds  the  most — by  reducing 
plastic  language  to  the  level  of  mere  technique, 
which  one  can  teach  and  transmit." 

When  after  this  we  see  Whistler  and  his  cronies 
ridiculing  sublime  conceptions  and  grand  compo- 
sitions and  celebrating  the  "grandeur  of  technique" 
it  makes  one  sad.  For  what  could  Whistler  not 
have  done,  if  he  had  had  a  point  of  view  loftier 
than  mere  technique? 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  was  a  real  man.  His 
pictures  will  be  loved  when  the  "paintings"  of 
Whistler  shall  be  only  vaguely  remembered.  Yet 
when  some  one  spoke  of  the  things  Leighton  could 
do — sculp,  write  and  lecture,  AVhistler  sneeringly 
said:  "Yes,  and  he  paints  too!" 

How  silly  to  talk  about  personal  and  peculiar 
technique  as  if  it  had  any  value  whatever!  Beauty 
of  technique,  yes !  and  everybody  knows  what  makes 
it.  Whistler  has  stated  it  very  clearly:  "A  picture 
is  finished  when  all  traces  of  the  means  used  to 
bring  about  the  end  have  disappeared."  The  most 
profound  thing  he  ever  said.  Unfortunately  he 
was  such  an  inconsistent  jade  that  he  did  not 
always  stick  to  his  own  philosophy  of  art  and 
indulged  in  weird  technical  stunting  whenever  it 
suited  his  main  purpose  in  life — to  parade  in  the 
limelight.  Being  without  a  message  to  his  fellows 
either  of  inspiration  or  solace,  he  naturally  failed 
to  see  the  great  side  of  Velasquez  and  fell  in  love 
with  his  petty  side — his  craftsmanship.  Hence  he 
applied  it  and  preached  it  and  lampooned  all  who 
did  not  fall  down  before  the  new  golden  calf  he 
had  found.  Therefore  he  did  an  enormous  amount 
of  harm — because  he  helped  the  French  modernists 
to  corrupt  that  credo  which  had  always  made  the 
world  of  art  respectable  namely:  that  exalting 
beauty  should  be  the  pursuit  of  mankind. 


To    enter    upon    a    technical    discussion    of   tech- 
niijue  would   lie    futile:    I    leave  that   to  the   "tech- 
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nicians."  There  is  only  one  principle  that  the 
laymen  should  always  bear  in  mind  when  thinking 
about  technique  and  I  will  state  that  in  this 
formula: 

A  work  of  art  is  an  effort  to  express  life;  an 
effective  artist  uses  effective  artistry  to  effectively 
represent  and  express  life — either  real  or  ideal. 
Technique  is  the  instrument  he  must  use  to  repre- 
sent and  express  the  surface  of  things;  therefore 
the  most  perfect  technique  he  can  use  is  that  which 
will  most  effectively  express  and  represent  the  liv- 
ing quality  of  his  surfaces.     That  is  all. 

Take  an  example:  When  a  "realistic"  painter 
paints  an  orange  he  should  represent  the  living 
character  of  the  orange.  Now  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  does  it  with  the  technique  of  van 
Huysum  or  Snyders  or  Blaise-Desgoffe,  all  three 
being  marvelous,  yet  all  being  different.  Why  does 
it  make  no  difference  which  of  the  three  techniques 
are  used?  Because  they  are  equally  effective. 
Why?  Because  none  of  these  great  painters  were 
ego-maniacs  enough  to  paint  with  a  peculiar  or 
weird  technique,  they  painted  with  an  un-peculiar 
common-sense  technique  but  yet  sufficiently  individ- 
ual to  be  different  from  each  other. 

How  can  an  artist  acquire  a  relatively  perfect 
technique,  one  that  will  be  effective  because  un- 
peculiar  and  yet  different  from  any  other?  Let 
him  forget  the  technique  of  every  other  artist  on 
earth  and  strive  only  to  develop  his  power  of  effec- 
tive expression — and  nature  will  take  care  that  his 
technique  will  resemble  that  of  no  other  man. 
Why?  Because  no  two  men  are  born  alike  and, 
if  true  to  their  own  instincts  no  two  men  will  ever 
paint  alike,  however  wonderfully  each  may  paint. 
Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  surface  technique 
of  every  work  of  art  must  be  suitable  in  "texture" 
to  the  size  and  work  of  the  place  it  will  occupy. 
Manifestly  a  great  fresco  painted  by  Michelangelo 
on  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  would 
not  be  as  juicy,  as  polished  and  minutely  labored 
in  technique  as  a  small  picture  by  Ver  Meer — 
painted  to  be  seen  close  by. 

Therefore  every  picture  of  a  different  size  must 
have  a  different  technique  to  suit  the  size  and  place 
of  the  picture. 

Finally,  the  supreme  quality  of  every  perfect 
technique  being  an  effective  representation  and 
expression  of  surface,  the  less  parading  peculiarity 
there  is  about  it — the  less  of  paint  ping-ponging, 
— -the  less  of  a  "stunt"  it  is — the  better.  When 
any  surface  has  been  effectively  represented  and 
expressed,  then — .stop!  is  the  law  for  every  com- 
mon-sense artist.  This  is  true  of  sculpture  as 
well  as  of  all  the  arts. 

Elie  Faure  says  of  Velasquez:  "Never  does  he 
hesitate  to  make  the  hardest  sacrifices  .  .  ." 
When  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  his  old 
canvases  he  does  not  hesitate  to  paint  out  every 
trace  of  his  former  skill.  When  the  whole  says 
what  he  wants  it  to  say — he  is  satisfied,  he  does 
not  touch  the  work  again.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
structive in  this  regard  than  his  equestrian  por- 
traits which  he  retouched — of  Philip  III,  Margaret 
of  Austria  and  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  because  there 
he  gives  a  complete  evidence  of  his  indifference 
to  the  mere  trade  (metier)  of  painting  (mere 
technique). 

Is   any   common-sense   man    indifferent    to   tech- 


nique? On  the  contrary.  But  the  question  is: — 
Shall  we  use  a  modest,  refined,  expressive,  self- 
effacing  technique  or  an  ego-maniacal,  vulgar,  in- 
expressive,  self-parading   technique? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  when  he  wrote  to  Trevor 
Haddon  said:  "Rule  III:  In  your  own  art  bow 
your  head  over  technique.  Think  of  technique 
when  you  rise  and  when  you  go  to  bed.  Forget 
purpose  in  the  meanwhile.  Get  to  love  technical 
processes,  to  glory  in  technical  success;  get  to  see 
the  world  entirely  through  technical  spectacles,  to 
see  it  entirely  in  terms  of  what  you  can  do.  Then, 
when  you  have  something  to  say,  the  language  will 
be  apt  and  copious." 

This  is  the  true  gospel  of  a  sane  teacher  and 
artist.  But  what  does  the  "modernistic"  artist  do? 
He  takes  only  one-half  of  Stevenson's  sage  advice. 
He  thinks  only  of  technique  and  forgets  the  other 
half  of  his  counsel — to  look  about  his  brain  for 
"something  to  say,"  and  not  only  that,  but  finding 
that  he  has  nothing  to  say,  he  takes  his  revenge  by 
deriding  those  who  have — by  calling  them  "literary 
duffers." 

No  man  who  spends  his  life  talking  to  his  fel- 
lows only  in  terms  of  technique  will  ever  be  rated 
a  first-class  artist.  Because  he  is  not  a  virile  man. 
He  is  nothing  but  a  romping  child,  butterflying 
about  with  ineffective  chatter.  But  if  he  wishes 
to  prove  that  he  is  a  real  man  and  hopes  to  pro- 
duce an  immortal  picture,  instead  of  piling  up 
mere  paint  he  must  nail  down  before  his  eyes  the 
truth  that,  whatever  be  the  conception  he  wishes 
to  execute,  be  it  "The  Apotheosis  of  Washington" 
or  a  "Basket  of  Fish,"  to  profoundly  express  his 
subject  he  will  have  to  use  four  elements  of  art 
power — composition,  drawing,  color  and  technique 
— and  the  most  important  of  these  is  Composition. 
Not  only  does  a  magnificent  idea  require  a  magnifi- 
cent composition,  but  a  commonplace  subject  can 
be  ennobled  by  first  composing  it  in  a  noble  way. 
Therefore,  while  "The  Maids  of  Honor"  by  Velas- 
quez (see  October  issue  of  this  magazine)  is  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  paint-manipulation  in  the 
world,  his  less  cleverly  techniqued  "Surrender  of 
Breda"  (see  March  issue) — even  though  it  does 
violate  the  law  of  concentration  of  effect.s — has, 
with  the  approval  of  the  world,  been  given  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  great  Velasquez  gallery  in 
the  Prado  Museum  in  Madrid.  Why  does  the  world 
approve?  Because,  as  a  composition,  it  is  vastly 
more  beautiful  than  his  "Maids  of  Honor." 

But  the  "painters  of  paintings  for  painters"  do 
not  approve  of  thi.s — they  prefer  the  "Spinners" 
which  is  less  of  a  straightforward  telling  of  a 
great  story  and  more  of  a  mere  painting  "stunt" 
and,  as  such,  truly  remarkable,  although  less  so 
than  the  "Maids  of  Honor,"  though  more  beautiful 
in  color-scheme  than  the  latter. 

In  fact  the  painter  boys  do  not  like  the  point  of 
view  from  which  this  series  of  articles  is  written, 
especially  those  who  have  slumped  over,  for  life, 
into  the  camp  of  paint-jugglers,  nor  do  their  para- 
sites, certain  newspaper  "art  critics."  It  hurts 
them  to  be  shown  that  they  have  gone  astray  and 
so  thej'  chafe  and  grumble.  Hence  the  common- 
sense  artists  praise,  the  others  blame. 

But  as  these  articles  are  written  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  and  not  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  painters,  the  public  must  use  its  own 
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sense  of  logic  in  estimating  the  value  of  these 
opinions  and  not  be  too  much  influenced  by  those 
whose  "industry"  may  be  affected. 


The  first  duty  of  an  artist  is  to  be  a  man.  Then 
when  he  talks  to  mankind  in  words,  paint  or 
marble,  let  him  have  something  to  say,  something 
of  import,  be  his  subject  a  "Basket  of  Ro.ses"  or  a 
"Transfiguration."  That  Velasquez  thought  like- 
wise is  evidenced  by  what  Elie  Faure — who  felt 
called  upon  to  defend  Velasquez  because  he  was  a 
realist — says:  "Velasquez  is  not  Velasquez  because 
he  used  such  or  such  a  method  of  expression  or 
technique,  but  because  he  is  Velasquez.  Never  was 
an  artist  more  free  from  the  habits,  prejudices  and 
tricks  of  the  trade.  Page  by  page,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  study,  we  see  the  patient  elimination 
of  all  the  terms  which  belong  to  the  traditional 
picture  language.  He  never  imitates.  The  author 
of  the  'Topers'  is  almost  only  a  painter.  The 
author  of  'Las  Meiiinas'  is  a  man." 

To  me  it  is  a  mark  of  supreme  painting  genius 
when  no  two  works  of  a  great  artist  resemble  each 
other,  in  manner  or  technique.  The  pictures,  for 
instance,  of  George  Inness,  perhaps  the  greatest 
landscape  painter  that  ever  lived  after  Claude  de 
Lorrain  and  Turner,  are  extremely  varied  in  tech- 
nique or  manner.  The  same  is  true  of  Raphael; 
he  had  three  of  four  manners  or  kinds  of  tech- 
nique; likewise  Velasquez.  To  me  a  stereotyped 
manner  of  doing  things  is  distinctly  a  mark  of  the 
limitation  of  a  man's  power  of  expression,  and  it 
always  reminds  me  of  the  animals,  who  never  fail 
to  do  things  in  exactly  the  same  and  "personal" 
way. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  invent 
a  strikingly  original  peculiar  technique  and  to 
push  it  to  the  e.xtreme  of  an  absurd  bizarrerie  as 
many  artists  do;  but — to  be  strikingly  original  and 
fine — at  the  same  time — is  another  matter,  and 
rare  indeed.  It  occurs  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a 
century,  and  then  it  comes  by  birth  and  not  by 
striving. 

A  work  of  art,  is  after  all,  nothing  but  a  symbol. 
What  mankind  is  interested  in  chiefly  is  the  thing 
symbolized  by  the  work  of  art.  Provided,  of 
course,  it  be  adequately  and  well  symbolized.  The 
public  is  only  secondarily  interested  in  the  mere 
novelty  of  its  symbolization.  To  reverse  the 
matter  is  to  take  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

Diderot  already  said:  "One  can,  one  should, 
sacrifice  a  little  to  technique.  How  far?  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  But  I  do  not  want  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  at  the  ej:pense  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  effect  of  the  subject.  Stir  me,  astonish 
me,  rend  me,  make  me  tremble,  cry,  shudder! 
Arouse  my  indignation  first  of  all;  you  can  re- 
fashion my  eyes  afterward.s — if  you   can!" 


Now,  then,  what  technique  should  a  great  work 
of  art  manifest  Why,  simply  as  I  said  before,  an 
adequate  technique.  And  what  is  an  adequate 
technique?  It  is  First:  one  that  is  made  the  sub- 
ordinate instrument  for  the  expression  of  an  idea; 
and  Second,  one  that  is  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  size  and  nature  of  a  work  of  art,  -so  that  it 
will  help  instead  of  hinder  the  expression  of  the 
idea  by   its   unobtrusiveness;   and   Third,  one  that 


will   appear    to    be   the   only    technicjue    that    could 
have  been  used  for  that  work. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  a  man  puts  on  his 
color  in  a  picture  or  his  clay  on  a  statue.  The  only 
requirement  is — that  he  render  the  object  in  an 
adequate  manner.  Whether  he  works  with  a  round 
brush  like  V'elasquez  or  with  a  flat  brush  like 
modern  men  do,  means  nothing,  (iabrielle  Ferrier 
in  painting  his  remarkable  head  of  General  Andre 
in  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris,  did  some  of 
his  most  ctfective  technical  execution — by  scratch- 
ing with  a  nail ! 

Mr.  Birge  Harrison  the  landscape  painter  in  his 
excellent  book  on  "Landscape  Painting"  says: 
"It  is  a  simple  platitude  to  say  that  an  artist  can 
always  paint  as  much  as  he  sees.  All  the  fumb- 
ling and  struggle  and  hard  work  connected  with 
a  picture  comes  of  the  effort  to  see  just  a  little 
more,  just  a  little  better.  Technique  truly  is 
mere  child's  play.  It  is  a  question,  moreover,  if 
too  much  technique  is  not  a  serious  handicap  to 
any  artist — if  indeed  it  does  not  tend  to  degrade 
him  to  the  level  of  the  mere  craftsman.  At  any 
rate  Millet's  previously  quoted  saying,  to  the  effect, 
that  technique  should  never  open  shop  for  itself, 
but  should  always  hide  modestly  behind  the  ideas 
to  be  expressed,  is  one  of  the  eternal  truths  of  art. 
In  the  work  of  his  own  great  period  the  technique 
is  so  rough  as  to  prove  conclusively  his  personal 
contempt  for  mere  surface  quality.  And  this 
crudity  must  have  been  voluntary.  We  may  go 
even  further  and  say  that  it  was  intentional;  for 
in  his  own  brilliant  youth  there  were  none  so 
clever,  none  so  habile  as  he." 

This  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walls  of  every  art  school  of  the  country.  And  let 
us  not  forget  what  Rivarol  said  a  century  ago: 
"A  man  who  would  speak  of  everything  in  terms 
of  technique  would  be  a  man  to  flee  from." 

What  should  we  then  say  of  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  degeneracy  of  a  class  of  men  who,  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  petty  aim  as  peculiarity  and  in- 
dividuality of  technique  will,  like  that  modernistic 
critic  George  Moore,  stigmatizes  ideas  in  poetrj-  and 
in  art  as  "pests"?  As  if  there  could  be  any  real 
poetry  or  great  art  without  the  expression  of  ideas 
as  a  basis!  In  fact  all  the  depravity  in  modernistic 
art  is  rooted  in,  and  excused  on  the  score  of,  this 
craze  for  peculiarity  of  technique.  Mournful 
stupidity  indeed ! 

Expression — for  the  purpose  of  stirring  human 
emotion — being  the  primal  aim  of  Expressive  art 
— whatever  the  aim  of  purely  Decorative  art  may 
be — it  follows  that,  when  a  man  has  learned  to 
paint  or  carve  or  write  so  well — be  his  technique 
what  it  may — that  he  can,  at  will,  express  any 
thought  or  emotion  or  thing  in  nature,  with  such 
perfection  that,  soon  after  contact  with  his  work, 
the  spectator,  or  reader,  will  forget  his  technique 
and  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  Life — then 
he  can  say  to  himself:  "I  am  a  first  class  work- 
man." When,  however,  in  addition  to  this,  he  can 
express  not  only  real  life  but  superlative  life, 
whether  he  paints  smoothly  like  Van  Eyck  or 
roughly  like  Millet,  whether  his  marble  is  polished 
like  that  of  the  Renaissance  "Moses"  or  simply 
chiseled,  like  that  of  the  antique  "Germanicus" ; 
when  he  can  render  ideal  life  to  the  satisfaction 
of  mankind,  then  he  will  not  only  be  called  a  great 
workman,  but  hailed  a  great  artist! 
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An   exani|)Ie   of   wonderful    life-like    painting  hy   slow   modelliiifr,  without  any  slap-dash   hriisli   marks  or  jM-rsonal  and 

peculiar  "technique." 

(See  faijes  -453  and  461) 


FRAGMENT  OF  THF.  MAli\El.UUS  ■■>\\  I  \   I'  M^''  ^1'  ^ 

BY     PALMA     %i:CCHIO 

,       .         ,  ir„.  in  ,>nnt  l.v  "stipplin-"  b„t  which   at  the  proper  focal   point   can  not   be  seen.     No  smart   or 
An  example  of  n.ndelbng  m  P'""\.|;>,„^*,;i.th  !^arks  or  '-technique-'  to  be  seen  here. 

(See  {xuii's  i'>'^  ""<'  +'>1) 


•■Pinr.IP   THE    FOLRTH" 

BY     VKI.ASHIKZ 


An    example   of   life-Hke    paintiii;:   in    which    X'el.isquez   left    some    hnish    marks    «hr 

liqL 
{See  iHKjes  io'A  und  461 ) 


■xample    of    life-like    painti,,;:    in    whieh    Velasquez,    left    some    hrush    marks    «hen     he    had     the    proper    tone    aii-1 
value     and   the  effect  he  wanted   ot   lite  and   then   disdained   to  ajrain   touch  it     fur  the  sake  of  a   displav   of 

cleverness  of   "technique." 


-nil',  \v  11(11  1111,1. 1',  riOBiiF." 

BY     KRANS     HAIS 

An  example  of  a  very  clever,  iiuick  sketch  in  wliiili  Hals  obtained  some  reniarkalile  results  by  putting  in  the  exact 
color,  and  not  touching  it  again.  In  bis  serious  works  he  did  not  work  this  way  but  eliminated  a  1  brush  marks. 
But  to-day  the  clever  "technichians"  purposely  work  in  this  or  a  similar  manner  to  parade  their  cleveriu-ss  wlucli 
Hals  would   have   despised. 

(See  pages  453  and  461) 
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Herewith  are  four  examples  of  surface  painting, 
technique,  and  texture.  The  first  on  page  457  by 
Diirer  is  perfectly  smooth  like  that  of  the  "Mona 
Lisa"  by  Leonardo  or  "The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin"  by  Van  Eyck  or  the  "George  Gisse"  by 
Holbein,  and  like  the  surface  technique  usually 
employed  by  ter  Borch,  Ver  Meer  and  the  other 
"little  masters"  of  the  Flemish  school;  and  like 
those  it  has  scarcely  changed  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  No  trace  of  brushwork  is  here 
visible  and  yet  the  work  is  a  living  portrait  and 
realizes  perfectly  Whistler's  idea.  "A  picture  is 
finished  when  all  traces  of  the  means  used  to  bring 
about  the  end  have  disappeared." 

Some  of  the  most  magnificent  paintings  of  the 
German,  Flemish,  French  and  Italian  schools  were 
executed  with  such  a  surface  technique  in  which 
absolutely  no  brushmarks  are  seen.  It  is  by  thus 
ignoring  all  brushmarks  that  Leonardo  could  work 
and  model  with  infinite  care  for  four  years  on  his 
wonderfully  lifelike  "Mona  Lisa,"  likewise  Holbein 
on  his  marvelous  "George  Gisse"  in  Berlin. 

Next,  on  page  458,  we  have  the  head  of  "Santa 
Barbara"  by  Palma  Vecchio,  one  of  the  most 
majestic  single  figures  of  Italian  art.  Here  is 
visible  by  close  examination  a  system  of  modeling 
by  "stippling."  At  the  proper  focal  point  from 
which  the  picture  should  be  seen  this  stippling 
so  melts  together  that  we  do  not  see  any  technique 
at  all,  do  not  notice  any  stippling  and  are  not 
bothered  by  any  brushmarks.     Yet  she  lives. 

Shall  all  painters  imitate  this  manner?  No. 
Painters  should  never  imitate.  They  should  .study 
all  technical  processes  but  ignore  all  of  them — 
and  be  themselves !  On  page  459  we  have  a  head 
of  "Philip  IV"  by  Velasquez,  also  a  living  portrait. 
Here  we  see  some  touches  of  paint  put  on  by  one 
touch  of  the  brush  with  a  sureness  of  having  the 
exact  color  needed  that  is  startling  to  those  who 
know  the  full  significance  of  this  dexterity. 

This  is  called  premier  coup — first  painting-stroke 
That  is  putting  on  the  exact  color  as  to  tint,  tonal 
value  and  texture,  and  never  touching  it  again. 
It  is  the  dexterity  required  to  do  this — at  one 
stroke — which  so  many  men  emulate  and  for  which 
they  foolishly  sacrifice  everything  else  that  makes 
painting  at  all  honorable. 

But  here  we  notice  brushwork,  yet  only  to  a 
modest  degree.  It  is  not  so  obtrusive  as  to  ofi'en- 
sively  attract  and  absorb  our  attention.  Velasquez 
would  have  scorned  to  strive  for  mere  brushmark 
effects — for  the  sake  of  those  effects.  When  he 
had  the  likeness,  the  color,  the  character — in  fine 
the  life  in  the  subject  he  portrayed — he   stopped. 


Because  that  is  all  he  wanted!  Now  the  knight 
of  the  brush  like  Don  (Juixote  flourishes  his  brush 
for  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance  and  we 
have  egotistic  self-parading  technique  and  brush- 
marks,  but  no  life. 

Finally  on  page  460  we  have  "The  Witch"  by 
Frans  Hals,  a  "slapped-in"  sketch,  showing  lusty 
brushmarks  galore.  It  is  so  eloquent  of  mere 
brushmarks  and  paint  juggling  that  we  know  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  sketch,  since  his  more  serious 
works  are  almost  completely  free  from  such  slap- 
dash technique.  And  yet  many  boys  who  paint 
have  photographs  of  this  sketch  on  their  studio 
walls  and  they  look  up  to  it  with  a  sigh  and  a 
prayer  that  the  Almighty  will  enable  them  this 
side  of  Paradise  to  do  some  stunt  as  clever  as 
that!  Go  to  any  annual  exhibition  and  you  will 
find  a  number  of  painters  who  have  patiently 
emulated  this  "Witch"  by  Hals  or  some  e(iually 
clever  slap-dash  thing  in  works  commonly  con- 
ceived, faultily  composed  and  poorly  drawn,  just 
to  parade  each  a  different  kind  of  clever  dexterity, 
one  that  is  only  gained  in  years  of  striving  and 
often  by  tears,  which  slap-dashery  they  haughtily 
call  "My  art!" — works  that  lack  profound  expres- 
sion because  few  men  are  able  at  premier  coup 
slap-dash  painting  to  model  a  face  so  completely 
as  to  obtain  both  very  clever  technique  and  also 
profundity  of  expression.  And  such  depth  of 
expression  as  we  find  in  Leonardo's  "Christ"  and 
Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna"  is  not  possible  except 
through  a  slow  modeling  with  a  relatively  smooth 
surface   painting. 

It  is  really  pathetic  to  see  such  misapplication 
of  good  energy.  These  men  have  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  fundamental  aim  that  alone  makes  all  art 
admirable — the  creation  of  works  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  in  spirit  as  well  as  clever  in  technique. 
Each  case  is  a  comic  tragedy,  making  only  too  true 
the  fine  remark  of  Beaumarchais:  "We  must 
laugh  at  it  in  order  not  to  weep!" 

No  one  objects  to  the  making  of  clever  sketches, 
they  always  have  and  always  will  be  made;  no  one 
objects  to  clever  billiard  playing  or  jig-dancing; 
these  all  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things; 
but  when  painters  of  little  attainment  rail  at  great 
artists  and  belittle  splendid  and  enduring  works 
of  art  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  public,  because 
the  works  in  question  are  not  "techniqued"  and 
slap-dashed  to  suit  them,  it  is  time  to  insist  that 
cleverness  of  technique,  however  admirable,  if  after 
all  a  matter  of  tertiary  consideration  in  a  great 
work  of  art. 

F.  W.  Ruckstuhl 
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THE    /ESTHETIC    IDEAL 
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Translated  from  the  Frrnrh 
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THE      /ESTHETIC     LIFE 


THE  Ideal  finds  its  accomplishment  in  the 
sesthetic  life.  It  has  two  faces:  art  and 
morality,  both  of  which  surround  society.  If 
education  has  reached  its  goal,  beauty  has  become  a 
habit  of  the  bodv  and  mind,  and  that  habit  governs 
life. 

Realization  of  the  aesthetic  life  depends  on  two 
conditions:  a  return  to  the  simple  life,  and  the 
existence  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 

Return  to  the  simple  life?  Tolstoi,  Ruskin  and  so 
many  others  have  shown  us  the  benefits  of  that! 
But  it  meets  an  almost  invincible  enemy  in  our  un- 
reasonable faith  in  progress,  that  progress  which  in 
truth  hitherto  has  consisted  only  in  complicating  our 
existence  by  multiplying  industrial  novelties.  That 
fever,  that  furj'  of  activity  renders  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment impossible,  for  the  latter  supposes  leisure  and 
calmness  of  mind.  Will  the  aesthetic  faith  put  it 
through?  It  may  reckon  on  two  auxiliaries:  first, 
on  physical  weariness,  the  rebellion  of  the  body  and 
the  worn  out  senses,  then — really,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  medical  faculty  to  lend  its  aid — on  the 
fear  occasioned  by  this  using  up  of  the  nerves 
hastened  by  excess  of  life,  by  near-approaching  fail- 
ure, by  the  vertigo  and  fall  of  the  race  into  madness 
and  death. 

Industrialism  permits  only  of  easy  pleasures 
quickly  gained  and  as  quickly  lost :  alcohol,  the  pub- 
lic woman,  plagues  of  the  same  kind,  which  can  only 
be  extinguished  along  with  it.  A  return  to  sim- 
plicity, the  reflex  wave  from  the  cities  toward  the 
country,  social  peace  and  morality  relying  one  upon 
the  other — humanity  accomplishing  its  voluntarj- 
destiny  in  its  infinite  dream  of  beauty — there  lies 
the  aesthetic  life! 

That  implies  a  recognition  of  an  aristocracy  of  the 
mind.  Social  life,  even  as  individual  life,  is  a  climb- 
ing without  end,  because  the  moral  horizon  and  the 
aesthetic  horizon  are  infinite. 

In  art,  in  nature,  in  thought,  beauty  takes  on  a 
thousand  forms,  from  the  humblest  to  the  wisest. 
If  one  may  so  express  it,  there  are  innumerable  steps 
of  beauty,  and  it  is  necessary  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  People  have  maintained  that  art  ought  to  be 
popular,  democratic,  accessible  to  all  the  levels  of 
intelligence — and  that  is  true.  But  if  they  pretend 
that  it  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  aristocratic,  they 
are  mistaken,  and  poorly  understand  the  role  of  art 
and  its  true  character.  Art  has  no  value  except  in  so 
far  as  it  procures  pleasure;  for  pleasure  is  the  con- 
dition itself  of  its  influence  and  the  infinite  shades 
of  intellectual  cultivation  as  well  as  the  variety  in 
temperaments  demand  that  all  of  us  can  not  enjoy 
the  same  pleasures,  love  the  same  qualities  of  art. 
But  there  is  this  more:  art  can  not  live  and  will  not 
be  immortal  save  at  the  expense  of  a  sustained 
endeavor  toward  a  higher  kind  of  beauty.  .5]sthetic 
feeling  dies  out,  if  it  ceases  to  grow. 

Art  has  declared  an  eternal  war  against  vulgarity. 


The  ignoble  cafe-concert  being  overcome,  we  may  be 
certain  that  some  other  low  spectacle  will  still  allure 
the  coarse  instincts  of  the  people.  We  shall  not 
triumph  over  that,  unless  we  know  how  to  exalt  very 
high  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  the  crowd.  Only  when  a 
soul  delights  in  the  most  learned  and  delicate  expres- 
sions of  beauty  does  it  become  inaccessible  to  low 
and  ugly  temptations.  On  the  contrary,  a  soul 
attached  to  humble  and  vulgar  pleasures  belonging 
to  inferior  art  can  scarcely  resist  such  temptations. 

Intelligence,  love,  morality,  artistic  invention, 
even  talent  decline,  just  like  living  organisms,  as 
soon  as  they  cease  growing.  Intellectual  cultivation, 
like  moral  culture,  is  favorable  to  the  continuous  rise 
of  the  popular  soul.  In  order  to  guide  that  ascension, 
humanity  demands  the  raisers  of  torches,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  art,  who  can  sustain  it  and  draws  toward 
it  the  uncertain  and  tottering  mass  by  a  sustained 
effort.  So  that  art  will  be  aristocratic — or  rather  art 
will  continue  to  be  an  infinitely  rich  and  diverse 
world. 

^Esthetic  life  is  not  possible  without  an  intellectual 
elite.  Besides,  can  any  one  believe  that  social 
existence  is  possible  without  it?  The  veritable  his- 
tory of  humanity  would  be  one  that  relates  the  con- 
quest of  superior  forms  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  Who  creates  these  forms?  The  wise  men 
themselves,  the  savants,  artists  and  thinkers.  'Tis 
they  who  nourish  the  cultivated  minds,  the  polemical 
writers,  the  statesmen  and  also  the  crowd  in  fine, 
with  ideas,  with  facts  and  with  symbols.  They  mold, 
one  may  say,  the  brain  of  nations,  and  slovi-ly  create 
that  general  mentality  which  is  decisive  for  trans- 
formations in  customs  and  then  in  laws.  The  elite 
may  be  compared  to  a  faculty,  the  over-development 
of  which  will  be  necessarj'  to  the  development  of  an 
organism.  Artists,  philosophers,  poets,  who  domi- 
nate the  crowd  and  govern  through  the  all-powerful- 
ness  of  feeling  and  idea  assume  an  immense  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  the  future.  These  are  the 
true  directors  of  humanity.  Sovereigns,  ministers, 
parliaments  are  only  weakened  reflections  from  the 
intellectual  elite:  and  doubtless  some  day  the  latter 
will  inherit  the  usurped  power  of  the  former;  then 
will  the  aesthetic  society  be  constituted.  Verj'  prob- 
ably it  will  include  no  other  subjection  and  hierarchy 
than  that  of  the  crowd  and  the  elite.""'- 

Is  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  this  aristocracy  of 
art  will  enclose  itself  within  some  asylum  of  splendor 
and  glory  inaccessible  to  the  crowd?  It  will  be  the 
task  of  the  elite  and  its  real  triumph  to  open  the 
supreme  sanctuary  of  the  aesthetic  ideal  to  an  ever- 
growing number  of  intellects.  But  in  order  to  reach 
the  temple  it  is  necessary  beforehand  to  climb  to  the 
acropolis! 


ynle  46. — The  intellectual  /lite  is  not  an  aristocracy  of 
privileges  and  enjoyment.  One  may  say  that  it  consti- 
tutes an  aristocracy  of  charges,  since  by  accepting  the 
moral  government  it  assumes  therebv  the  whole  responsi- 
liilitv. 
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Of  the  two  parts  of  the  aesthetic  life,  art  is  not 
the  loftier,  but  it  is  the  supporting  base  of  moral 
existence;  the  leisures  of  art  will  be  absorbed  in  turn 
into  collective  efforts  and  domestic  labors. 

It  would  be  a  chimera  and  contradiction  to  estab- 
lish a  frame  about  the  artistic  organization  of  life, 
when  the  aesthetic  pleasure  has  precisely  for  its  prin- 
ciple liberty,  the  pergonal  fancy  of  the  art-lover. 
Each  person  will  have  his  own  art,  and  the  aesthetic 
leisure  for  each  family  will  be  varied  if  the  tastes  of 
its  members  are  diverse.  But  it  is  well  to  indicate 
at  least  two  consequences,  moral  and  social,  of  the 
collective  efforts  of  those  communities  of  art  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  formed.  Communal  decorations, 
symphonic  representatives,  dramatic  performances 
and  a  close  collaboration  will  establish  durable  bonds 
of  affection  between  painters,  decorators,  musicians 
and  actors.  A  common  enjoyment  will  strengthen 
mutual  confidence.  The  practice  of  art  will  inculcate 
in  all  the  desire  to  be  beautiful,  and  they  will  serve 
as  models  and  teachers  one  to  the  other.  Another 
happy  consequence  will  result:  the  two  sexes  being 
brought  together  during  the  preparations  for  these 
artistic  festivals,  above  all  will  learn  to  know  one 
another  better!  The  man  will  understand  better 
feminine  delicacy  and  strip  himself  of  his  natural 
coarseness  and  brusquerie.  The  woman,  worthier  of 
confidence  and  more  respected,  will  remain  a 
coquette,  but  will  become  honestly  and  loyally  beauti- 
ful and  seductive.  The  surest  way  to  love  one 
another  better  is  to  understand  one  another  better. 
Friendship  between  woman  and  man  will  become 
possible  and  love  will  cease  to  be  a  fragile  thing 
among  beings  more  worthy  of  love. 

But  there  will  be  better  things  than  private 
festivals.  Societies  will  unite  and  group  themselves 
about  a  poet ;  and  the  latter  will  provide  scenarios  by 
turn  graceful  or  grandiose,  and,  in  order  to  produce 
them,  thousands  of  artists  will  offer  their  support. 
Our  French  July  Fourteenths,  when  sacred  hymns 
are  prostituted  in  drunken  mouths  amid  the  clatter 
of  fire-crackers  and  refrains  from  hunting  horns, 
make  our  public  festivals  hateful.  No  longer  do 
these  popular  anniversaries  impress  the  fraternal 
emotion  of  a  grand  common  symbol  on  the  soul  of  the 
people.  Festivals  in  future  will  be  beautiful  concep- 
tions of  art,  regulated  with  harmony,  and  their 
carrying  out  will  be  perfect.  Symbols  of  a  great 
idea,  they  will  cauFc  all  hearts  to  beat  with  the  in- 
comparable tremor  that  comes  of  collective  enthusi- 
asm. And  being  very  beautiful,  at  the  same  time 
they  will  be  profoundly  moralizing,  because  they  are 
beautiful  and  because  they  are  fraternal. 

As  complete  works  of  art,  they  will  form  a  syn- 
thesis of  all  the  arts.  They  will  realize  that  dream 
of  the  fusion  of  the  arts  which  so  far  no  spectacle 
has  been  able  to  accomplish — a  fusion,  in  fact,  im- 
possible in  our  ballrooms  or  theatres,  which  are  so 
uncomfortable  and  unhealthy,  where  the  tightly 
c-owdod  mass  of  spectators  always  appgars  ugly! 
The  convergence  of  the  arts  toward  a  maximum  of 
emotion  has  a  natural  limitation  in  our  faculty  of 
nervous  vibration  and  this  faculty  must  not  be  con- 
tradicted by  physical  discomfort.  No,  it  is  in  th? 
open  air,  beneath  blue  skies,  that  the  real  public 
festivals  will  display  all  their  splendor  and  reach  the 
highest  intensity  of  emotion!     There,  nothing  will 


falsify  or  retard  emotion,  and,  by  a  harmoniously 
graded  series  of  step.s,  art  will  take  hold  of  us 
through  the  most  delicate  tremors  of  our  senses,  by 
the  unciuiet  movements  of  the  heart,  amid  the  mys- 
terious troublings  of  thought.  Drama,  music, 
orchestration,  statuary's  work  and  decoration — 
supreme  ait  will  raise  us  to  the  highest  imaginable 
level  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  borrowing  one  after  the 
other  all  the  different  means  of  expression  apd  some- 
times massing  them. 

But  there  is  another  more  universal  and  fruitful 
employment  of  artistic  talents,  because  it  is  more 
moral  still,  that  is,  the  embellishment  of  the  house, 
of  the  "home."  It  must  be  that  the  action  of  the 
hearth  on  the  soul  .shall  be  intense,  since  the  decora- 
tion of  the  interior,  the  furnishing  of  a  house  reveals 
so  exactly  the  spirit  of  an  epoch.  Here  one  can 
fairly  say  le  style  c'est  I'homme  (style  and  man  are 
one).  Furniture  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV  reveals  a 
society,  customs,  ideas  very  different  from  those 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Empire.  Between  furni- 
ture and  spirit  an  action  and  reaction  operate  mutu- 
ally; man  makes  the  furniture,  furniture  makes  the 
man.  Our  modern  society  had  to  come  to  this  dis- 
located "modern  style,"  so  capricious,  all  on  the  sur- 
face,   without   lasting   quality — neuropathetic.  .  .  . 

Is  it  anything  else  but  neuropathy,  with  its  chang- 
ing humors,  always  in  agitation,  incapable  of  re- 
pose? The  family  house  is  no  longer  more  than  a 
legend.  In  a  great  hurry  we  quit  an  apartment,  soon 
lacking  all  freshness,  where  we  have  encamped  for 
a  few  seasons.  Why  encumber  ourselves  with  furni- 
ture, which  will  last  longer  and  which  will  not  be  in 
the  right  place  in  a  new  apartment?  The  mobility 
of  life  has  to  arrange  itself  as  well  as  it  can  with 
unhandy,  fragile  and  ugly  pieces  of  furniture.  We 
I've  so  little  at  home!  So  many  people  seem  to  in- 
habit their  house'-,  only  long  enough  to  receive  their 
passing  friends  of  a  day!  It  is  for  their  friends, 
not  for  oneself,  that  the  house  is  organized.  What  is 
the  good  of  solid,  comfortable  furniture,  if  we  never 
rest?  In  its  turn  that  furniture  renders  the  apart- 
ment uninhabitable  and  inhospitable  toward  its 
owners,  drives  them  out  of  the  home  onto  the  great 
roadways  of  the  world.  Instability  of  life  ex- 
asperates the  nerves,  uses  up  the  race,  makes  it  ugly. 
There  is  no  beauty  and  power  except  in  what  lasts, 
and  if  property  guarantees  liberty,  it  is  no  less 
necessary  for  health,  ta^te  for  the  beautiful,  and 
definitively  for  morality. 

The  house  full  of  happiness  is  the  one  that  knows 
how  to  keep  us.  'Tis  there  that  happiness  seats  itself 
by  our  side.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be  ours,  because 
of  recollections,  because  of  the  merging  of  the  soul 
into  its  very'  walls,  its  shady  corners  and  well-known 
shafts  of  sunlight,  the  smiling  look  of  remembered 
articles  of  furniture,  the  kindly  physiognomy  of  the 
pictures  and  prints  on  which  our  thoughts  have  so 
often  dwelt.  The  house  is  a  part  of  ourselves;  it  is 
our  thought,  from  which  we  shall  never  exile  our- 
selves; also  is  it  a  richness,  a  wealth,  so  well  does 
it  lend  force,  solidity,  a  sureness  to  the  customary 
thoughts  which  it  creates! 

^?thetic  life  exacts  a  fixedness  as  to  the  dwelling. 
When  he  marries,  ench  man  ought  to  own  and  create 
a  home.  The  art  of  decorating  the  house  will  be  the 
supreme  talent  of  the  wife,  who,  while  making  the 
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home,  will  decorate  it  with  her  graciousness,  her 
spirit,  her  tenderness  and  smile,  and  keep  the  hus- 
band there.  I  would  that  they  themselves  might 
fashion  the  greater  part  of  their  furniture  with 
their  own  hands!  Their  art,  a  trifle  awkward  but 
entirely  personal,  will  always  prove  far  superior  to 
that  of  industrial  fabrications,  so  uniform  and 
empty  of  thought!  The  slightest  bit  of  sculpture  on 
an  easy-chair,  a  piece  of  hanging,  will  recall  an 
endeavor  and  a  joy.  Those  pieces  of  furniture  will 
be  true  witnesses  of  their  love;  it  was  indeed  for 
them  alone  that  they  were  made.  Old  hereditary 
furniture  will  have  a  place  of  honor  in  the  home; 
they  are  the  ancient  family  friends,  all  impregnated 
with  the  glances,  the  breath,  the  hands  of  departed 
generations.  Every  house  ought  to  have  its  garden, 
which  the  parents  and  the  children  themselves  will 
cultivate.  Few  people  know  what  lessons  of  kindli- 
ness the  so  frag  le  life  of  flowers  contains,  and  how 
great  are  the  joys  with  which  flowers  repay  our 
tenderness! 

Perchance,  by  slowing  up  its  useless  activity,  in- 
dustry will  become  less  barbarous,  the  factory  more 
homelike,  the  atelier  more  human.  Perchance,  weary 
of  the  revolution  of  machines,  our  eyes  may  here- 
after repose  themselves  on  more  smiling  walls. 

Finally,  costume  is  an  element  of  the  sesthetic  life 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  incessant  communication 
of  peoples  by  the  iron-railed  ways  has  had  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  inflicting  uniformity.  Nothing  more 
opposed  to  the  aesthetic  !  Each  race  has  its  structure ; 
each  trade  and  also  each  individual  has  its  and  his 
look.  There  are  no  two  women  or  two  men  to  whom 
the  same  garment  is  fitting.  But  always  in  uni- 
formity the  singular  ends  by  being  reborn.  Univer- 
sal, obligatory  fashions  must  disappear.  Each 
individual  ought  to  clothe  himself  in  accordance  with 
his  own  plasticity.  The  costume  translates  the  ideal 
of  him  who  wears  it.  Let  us  have  no  doubt :  taste  is 
the  guarantee  of  rectitude  of  thought  and  energy  of 
sesthetic  feeling;  one  and  the  other  are  necessary  to 
the  moral  equilibrium  of  the  individual. 

Social  or  domestic  art  presupposes  leisure. 
Already,  in  our  present  conditions,  there  are  few 
men  who  are  absolutely  lacking  in  leisure.  Few 
hours  are  enough  to  enjoy  some  joys  by  the  way  of 
the  arts;  but  the  cabaret  consumes  everything — 
time,  money,  intelligence  and  strength.^" 

The  aesthetic  life,  as  I  have  said,  implies  a  deep 
enough  transformation  of  social  conditions,  and  first 
of  all,  of  measures  definitively  directed  against  the 
cabaret.  Also  it  implies  a  different  kind  of  industrial 


Note  47. — I  do  not  know  that  the  life  of  the  caf^  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  world,  such  life  as  that  fraction  of 
.society  which  possesses  honors  and  fortune  understands 
AVhat  can  lie  imagined  more  hrutifying  than  those 
imiumcraljle  visits,  for  tlie  sake  of  wliich  so  many  women 
fly  from  their  household  duties?  For  the  good  of  the 
home  and  of  their  minds  I  would  that  they  might  renounce 
with  common  consent  Uiese  sterile  and  ]iaiiifiil  lahors 
which  dry  out  their  souls  by  exhausting  their  strength. 
I  do  not  condenm  them  to  have  no  true  and  good  female 
friends — they  might  see  them  all  the  more,  if  they  should 
free  themselves  frcmi  the  conventional  chain-gang.  I  even 
consent  that  they  i-hould  have  plenty  of  "relations"  provided 
they  only  receive  and  visit  tliem  from  time  to  time.  Then 
tliey  might  offer  one  to  the  other  artistic  receptions,  true 
in  their  elegance  .ind  wholesome  for  the  mind — and  the 
frailties  of  their  neighbors  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
price ! 


labor.  One  must  be  daring  enough  to  say:  the 
assthetic  and  moral  problem  is  superior  tf)  the  ma- 
terial ISO  badly  termed  the  "social"  problem,  just  as 
if  all  the  problems  that  interest  humanity  were  not 
social)  !  In  tiuth  man  has  far  greater  need  of  the 
ideal  and  of  joy  than  he  has  of  bread! 

Nevertheless  the  two  problem*i  are  linked.  It  is 
hard  to  improve  humanity  and  cause  it  to  live  on  the 
higher  scale,  so  long  as  the  immediate  wants  are  not 
guaranteed.  .^Esthetic  ascension  presupposes  a 
powerful  moral  will,  and  that  is  not  to  be  found  save 
in  a  robust,  healthy,  well-fed  being  who  is  sheltered 
from  the  more  urgent  physical  wants. 

When  the  life  simplified  shall  have  procured 
leisure  for  all  those  who  labor,  it  is  probable  that 
already,  and  in  a  parallel  way,  the  formula  proper  to 
material  security  will  have  been  stated.  We  may 
e.xpect  much  from  professional  syndicates,  and  that 
in  the  near  future;  their  true  aim,  their  highest  pur- 
pose is,  mutual  assistance.  Besides,  in  whatever 
shape  it  realizes  itself,  the  probability  is  that  assist- 
ance will  take  on  the  character  of  absolute  uni- 
versality, and  will  embrace  all  necessities,  all 
miseries.  Moreover,  we  may  count,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  result,  upon  the  development  of 
fraternal  feelings  in  the  aesthetic  life.^" 

This  new  existence  must  now  be  regarded  from 
the  moral  aspect.  Moral  will  and  sesthetic  will  are 
both  of  them  organic  habits.  Individual  progress 
consists  in  acquiring  these  habits,  for  this  it  is  that 
demonstrates  the  perfectibility  of  the  individual, 
and,  if  one  may  add,  the  perfectibility  of  the  race. 
For  if  there  exists  an  inherited  agsthetic  instinct,  we 
can  not  deny  inheritance  to  moral  feeling. 

A  good  education  realizes  the  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  duty  and  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
awakes  the  passion  for  the  Beautiful  and  the  Ideal. 
Practice  of  the  good  merges  into  the  habit  and  love 
of  beauty.  We  can  not  enumerate  the  effects  of  will 
and  aesthetic  pleasures:  these  remove  us  from  the 
mean  passions  of  self-love,  jealousy,  envy;  and  de- 
liver us  from  low  hatreds,  vulgar  ambitions  and 
coarse  pleasures.  They  teach  us  tolerance,  kindli- 
ness, a  deep  respect  for  the  happiness  and  thought  of 
our  neighbor.  .Esthetic  delicacy  produces  the  ex- 
treme of  moral  delicacy.  Elegance  of  action  and 
elegance  of  thought  have  the  same  source. 

D'Annunzio  puts  this  sentence  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  heroes: 

"We  ought  to  fashion  our  life  as  one  fashions  a 
work  of  art"  .  .  . 

And  in  fact  the  complete  aesthetic  life  is  a  master- 
piece by  a  great  artist.  No  finer  model  for  man- 
kind's consideration  than  that  marvel,  a  truly  beauti- 
ful life !  In  a  singular  way  it  surpasses  the  loftiest 
books,  the  purest  marble  statues.  This  marvel  to- 
day— is  it  then  an  impossible  prodigy?  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  the  courage  to  affirm  that  it  ought  to 


yote  48. — We  can  hardly  dream  of  confiding  the  organ- 
ization of  universal  assistance  to  a  governmental  institution. 
The  ancient  family,  .so  large  and  at  tlie  same  time  circum- 
scribed, sufliced  to  itself.  Xo  wret(^ledness  or  want  of  help 
under  such  a  dispensation!  But  who  would  care  to  revive 
the  slaverj-  thereof?  Besides,  i>resent  so<-iety,  with  its  in- 
crea,sing  mobility,  carries  the  modem  family  along  with  it. 
Xew  groupings,  federative  forms  hitherto  unknown  will 
a])])ear.  We  can  conceive  of  ditfering  types  of  groupings 
for  mvitual  aid;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  define  their 
character. 
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make  its  appearance  amid  the  coming  concurrence 
of  wills  without  number. 

Certainly  no  isolated  existence  could  become 
purely  sesthetic  during  the  course  of  a  century  in  a 
country  given  over  to  material  industrialism.  All 
existences  that  develop  themselves  on  a  grateful  or 
ungrateful  soil  are  part  and  parcel  with  that  soil, 
and  in  order  that  they  should  be  bettered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  its  nature.'" 

But  the  dream  of  an  aesthetic  social  life  is  no 
chimera  of  a  philosopher.  It  has  been  lived  out. 
Taine  has  seen  and  described  it  with  admirable  clear- 
ness: "In  ancient  Greece"  he  remarks  "man  made 
his  institutions  subordinate,  in  place  of  putting  him- 
self in  subordination  to  them."  He  made  use  of  them 
in  order  to  develop  himself  harmoniously  and  as  a 
whole.  At  one  and  the  same  time  he  was  able  to 
be  a  poet,  philosopher,  critic,  magistrate,  priest, 
judge,  citizen  and  athlete,  e.xercise  his  limbs,  mind 
and  taste,  unite  twent.v  kinds  of  talents  in  himself, 
without  having  one  do  harm  to  the  other.  He  was 
able  to  be  a  soldier  without  being  an  automaton, 
dancer  and  singer  without  becoming  a  stage-actor; 
a  thinker  and  writer,  without  turning  into  a  man 
of  the  library  and  study ;  decide  public  affairs,  with- 
out surrendering  his  authority  to  his  representa- 
tives; honor  his  gods,  without  walling  himself  up 
within  the  formulas  of  dogma,  without  crouching 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  a  superhuman  all-power, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  a  vague,  universal  Being.  It  seems  that 
having  sketched  firmly  the  visible  and  precise  out- 
lines of  man  and  life,  he  omitted  all  the  rest  and 
said  to  himself:  "Behold  the  actual  man,  an  active 
and  sensitive  body  with  thought  and  will;  and 
behold  here  the  actual  life,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
between  the  stutterings  of  infancy  and  the  silence 
of  the  tomb.     Let  us  take  thought  how  to  render 


Note  49. — Great  hopes  can  not  be  based  on  isolated  wills. 
Nevertheless,  those  profound  reforms  which  the  aesthetic 
life  presupposes  will  reach  accomplishment.  Societies,  a 
kind  of  Sworn  Gilds,  will  be  formed,  whose  members,  in- 
spired by  the  same  sentiments,  will  mutually  promise  to 
renounce  a  given  social  convention,  or  practice  a  given 
rule  of  existence,  or  obey  certain  given  principles.  Per- 
haps even  (and  their  influence  will  then  be  very  difl^erent) 
these  associations  may  embrace  an  entire  cycle  of  reforms. 
Vibration  started,  the  contagion  of  example  promises  in- 
calculable results.  .And  that  it  is  which  permits  us  to 
prophesy  the  near  apjiroach  of  the  aesthetic  regime. 


this  body  as  alert,  strong,  healthy  and  beautiful 
as  it  possibly  can  be  made,  deploy  this  mind  and 
this  will  about  the  entire  circle  of  virile  action, 
ornament  this  life  with  all  the  beauties  that  delicate 
senses,  a  quick  mind,  a  soul  all  alive  and  proud  can 
create  and  enjoy." 

Slavery,  it  will  be  said,  was  the  ground-word  of 
that  harmonious  and  privileged  life;  but  in  modern 
society  everybody  works,  and  the  aesthetic  existence 
is  nothing  but  a  beautiful  dream. 

In  reply: — The  Greeks  possessed  a  harmonious 
life  because  they  had  a  life  that  was  simple.  Let 
us  return  to  the  simple  life,  and  machinery  will 
amply  suffice  for  the  industrial  needs  of  the  world, 
without  exacting  the  maintenance  of  that  factory- 
servitude  which,  while  oppressing  the  body, 
oppresses  intelligence — ^and  condemns  our  society 
as  a  whole  to  a  mournfulness,  an  ugliness,  a  physical 
and  moral  distress  which  perhaps  makes  of  it  the 
least  enviable  society  known  to  history,  and  doubt- 
less likewise  one  of  the  lea.st  pure.'" 

Regarding  this  last  point  one  word  more.  Science, 
the  institutions  of  each  century  are  passed  and 
forgot.  On  the  contrary,  its  artistic  work  remains 
standing,  always  young;  it  is  the  unique  patrimony 
which  stays  immortal  and  always  dear  to  posterity, 
and  it  forms  the  latter's  inexhau.stible  wealth.  I 
know  of  nothing  grander  than  that  solidarity 
realized  by  way  of  art  in  the  aesthetic  life  between 
modern  humanity  and  that  of  the  past;  nothing 
more  moving  than  that  perpetual  resurrection  of 
dead  peoples  in  their  masterpieces;  nothing  more 
refreshing  than  the  resounding  of  the  eternal  Voice 
of  the  Ideal  in  the  infinite  lives  of  the  races! 


yote  50. — Here  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  final  con- 
sequence of  the  aesthetic  system.  Definitively,  there  is  no 
rea.son  for  preserving  and  perpetuating  individual  existence 
except  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  beauty.  Christianism  has 
falsified  the  fundamental  notion  of  life.  Live  to  suffer — 
there's  its  formula — because  to  suffer  is  to  merit  heaven! 
Live  to  enjoy — answered  the  unchained  conscience  of 
thinking  humanity  (and  it  knows  that  supreme  enjoyment 
is  reached  through  moral  action  and  artistic  creation). 
Society  can  not  propose  for  itself  any  otiier  goal  than 
that  which  the  individual  seeks.  As  soon  as  the  political 
body  (or  private  initiative)  shall  have  solved  the  material 
proiilem  of  assistance,  legal  organization  will  have  no 
further  reason  for  subsisting  than  the  executing  of  certain 
services  of  common  interest  and  of  protecting  liberty. 
Those  are  the  conditions,  the  means  toward  the  aesthetic 
life.  But  the  very  (joal  of  social  existence  will  not  and 
can  not  be  other  than  beauty. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA  TO  LOSE  ART  GIFTS? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Art  World— Sir;  Pro- 
gressive civilization,  indicated  by  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  matters  connected  with  the  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  and  by  the  establishment  of  Munici- 
pal Art  Museums  by  many  of  our  newer  American 
cities  in  widely  divergent  sections  of  the  country, 
is  without  reasonable  doubt  one  of  the  results  of 
our  remarkable  success  as  an  industrial  community. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  shallow  deduc- 
tions of  short-sighted  theorists  who  blatantly 
claim  that  art  should  be  free  from  all  commercial 
considerations.  It  certainly  is  not  now  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be — as  any  one  of  even  moderate 
power  of  observation  and  unbiased  judgment  can 
see  for  himself.  Where  would  America  be  to-day, 
were  it  not  for  the  generous  donations  and  bequests 
of  our  wealthy  commercial  men  and  manufacturers 
of  their  collections  to  art  museums  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  public? 

One  hears  it  said  abroad,  very  often  with  a 
certain  significant  smile,  that  Americans  do  have 
an  unusual  power  of  accumulating  colossal  fortunes. 
We  admit  this  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the 
ethical  features  of  the  case.  The  uses  of  such  for- 
tunes in  the  campaign  of  the  education  of  the  people 
is  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  in  this  con- 
nection. It  would  merely  be  necessary  to  point  out 
what  has  been  done  in  that  way  in  some  of  our 
larger  Western  cities,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  San  Francisco,  to  prove  the  assertion 
that  our  financiers  and  leaders  of  industry  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  giving  importance  to 
those  communities  as  art  centers.  This  is  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  humiliating  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  higher  ideals  than  to  see, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  famous  from  Colonial 
days  as  the  scene  of  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  international  reputa- 
tion, superb  accumulations  of  works  of  art  like  the 
Widener  and  Johnson  collections  practically  denied 
proper  space  for  e.xhibition  to  the  public  through 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  municipal  gallery?  Although 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  building  has  been 
talked  of  for  the  past  thirty  years,  the  architects 
plans  prepared  and  revised  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  sufficient  funds  appropriated — yet  no 
move  is  made  beyond  leveling  the  site! 

Inexcusable  as  the  situation  seems  to  be,  no 
one  yet  has  been  able  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
interminable  delays.  What  possible  good  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  tax-payers'  suit  recently 
begun,  to  block  the  city  from  proceeding  with  the 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  As  frequently 
happens  in  suits  of  this  kind,  there  is  inevitably 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  those  who  put  two  and 
two  together  a  suspicion  that  this  one  has  been 
secretly  instigated  by  parties  "higher  up"  whose 
importance  in  the  world  of  art  might  be  seriously 


diminished  by  the  erection  of  a  museum  worthy  of 
the  city  that  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  Peales,  Benjamin 
West,  Thomas  Sully  and  a  host  of  modern  men  have 
made  famous.  One  might  say  ne  non  <■  vero  i  ben 
trorato  and  meanwhile  this  shameful  condition  of 
things  threatens  to  take  a  more  serious  turn. 
There  is  imminent  danger,  seeing  that  many  other 
cities  have  provided  accommodation  for  important 
collections  of  art  works,  that  Philadelphia  may  lose 
a  greater  part  of  its  inheritance,  of  value  almost 
inestimable,  through  failure  of  appropriate  space 
for  installation.  This  loss  would  be  irreparable 
and  would  be  a  lasting  reflection  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  municipality. 

Eugene   Castello 

Philadelphia 


THE  PROPOSED  SUNKEN  GARDEN,  CENTRAL 
PARK,  MANHATTAN 

A  very  pretty  suggestion  has  been  made  in  New 
York  with  reference  to  a  reservoir  in  Central  Park, 
Manhattan,  which  was  part  of  the  old  Croton  water 
system  and  can  now  be  turned  aside  to  other  pur- 
poses. At  least  the  site  of  the  reservoir  can.  It 
lies  between  the  Natural  Hi.story  and  Metropolitan 
Museums  and  forms  a  hill  of  no  mean  elevation, 
whence  one  can  partly  discern  the  lay  of  the  park. 

The  pretty  suggestion  is  to  utilize  the  hollow  of 
the  empty  reservoir  as  an  open-air  theatre  or 
stadium  for  monster  concerts  and  popular  pageants 
and  treat  the  rest  of  the  hollow  left  by  the  lake  as  a 
great  sunken  garden  with  decorations  in  archi- 
tecture, a  fountain  and  other  sculpture.  Plans  have 
been  issued  and  enthusiasm  has  been  brought  to 
bear;  some  editors  have  been  generously  moved  to 
"boom"  the  idea  and  others  have  attacked  the 
project. 

And  in  fact  the  more  one  considers  the  matter, 
the  more  one  concludes:  the  originators  of  this 
plan  have  hold  of  an  excellent  idea,  but  they  have 
mistaken  the  place!  As  the  city  grows  thicker  and 
thicker  round  Central  Park  one  feels  the  need  of 
reducing  rather  than  increasing  the  architecture 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  One  sees  at  a 
glance  that  the  Metropolitan  and  Natural  History 
Museums  themselves  are  absorbing  the  area  about 
them  as  they  grow,  and  one  can  not  help  sym- 
pathizing with  citizens  who  urge  the  pulling  down 
of  any  unnecessary  structure  in  the  parks. 

If  in  the  eyes  of  these  "improvers"  of  Central 
Park  the  large  sum  of  money  necessary  to  this 
transformation  seems  a  bagatelle,  they  may  listen 
with  respect  to  the  argument  of  emplacement. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  best  spot  for  a  huge  con- 
course where  citizens  meet  in  their  thousands. 
Large  avenues  of  approach  and  surrounding  squares 
would  be  needed  for  the  coming  and  going  of  many 
thousands  without  detriment  to  the  park.  If  an 
amphitheatre    for    large    crowds    is    needed,    Van 
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Cortlandt  or  Riverside  Park  would  be  far  better, 
cooler  and  more  accessible — ^if  indeed  one  of  the 
parks  must  be  selected.  What  would  be  far  more 
central  and  accessible  would  be  some  island  in  the 
East  River  like  Blackwell's  or  Randall  Island  or 
some  area  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  where  land 
is  cheap  and  the  necessary  approaches  to  the  great 
amphitheatre  could  be  arranged.  Including  the 
land  and  the  construction  by  beton  and  hollow  brick, 
the  cost  would  be  less  than  an  attempt  to  convert 
the  reservoir  would  amount  to.  It  might  be  well  to 
look  up  the  record  of  the  "conversion"  of  the 
reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue  into  the  Public  Library. 
It  is  cheaper  to  proceed  from  an  unoccupied  site 
and  build  for  the  purpose  from  the  bottom  up  than 
to  coquette  with  the  idea  that  an  old  structure  can 
be  adapted  to  modern  and  very  different  uses. 

C'est  magnifique  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre. 
Let  the  new  disturbers  of  Central  Park  turn  their 
attention  to  Riverside  or  Morningside  Parks  if  they 
want  a  declivity  to  help  them  in  an  amphitheatre. 
But  let  them  respect  the  original  purposes  of  the 
founders  of  Central  Park  and  keep  it  as  far  as 
possible  a  quiet  park  where  the  nerves  of  noise- 
ridden  New  Yorkers  can  find  one  place  for  relaxa- 
tion. In  Central  Park  one  can  still  take  a  quiet 
stroll  and  when  one  talks  it  is  not  necessary — as 
yet — to  yell. 


SCULPTOR   VERSUS    PAINTER 

One  of  the  chosen  haunts  of  artists  in  the 
Nutmeg  State  is  Silvermir.e,  Conn.,  and  it  is  in  the 
idyllic  valley  of  the  Silvermine  River,  than  which 
nothing  would  seem  more  conducive  to  quiet,  that 
a  recent  ruction  has  caused  certain  questions  to  be 
raised  as  to  the  psychology  of  sculptors  versus 
painters.  Are  statuaries,  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
wet  clay  and  the  hammer,  more  prone  than  painters 
to  revert  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  cave 
man,  or  say  of  the  modern  soldier  who  delves  in 
mud  and  clay  and  hurls  things  at  his  enemies?  Or 
conversely,  does  the  tendency,  the  itching,  the  urge 
of  the  subliminal  consciousness  of  a  man  to  throw- 
stones  cause  that  man  when  embracing  the  artist 
career  just  naturally  to  become  a  sculptor?  At 
any  rate  Mr.  Charles  Hoag  lives  on  the  Silvermine 
and  is  a  manipulator  of  stone.  But  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  comparatively  peaceful  task 
(in  which  he  has  back  of  him  the  precedents  of 
ancestors  of  the  Palseolithic  and  Neolithic  Ages, 
millions  of  years  before  history  began)  of  chipping 
stone  into  forms  more  or  less  approaching  the 
shape  of  man  and  beast.  He  also  hurls  the  stone, 
the  loose  stone,  the  common  or  garden  "rock"  as 
we  Americans  weirdly  call  it.  And  that  was  the 
trouble. 

But  before  we  proceed:  Did  Mr.  Charles  Hoag, 
who,  very  incredibly,  is  called  a  Hollander,  hurl 
the  rock  at  another  artist — -we  are  coming  to  him 
— because  he  was  a  carver  of  stone,  and  therefore 
seized  the  nearest  if  not  dearest  object  ready  to 
his  hand?  or  was  it  because  of  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  within  his  inmost  being  that  lay  there  un- 
consciously to  him  but  belonged  to  his  inherited 
entity  as  a  descendant  of  endless  ancestors  who 
executed  justice  by  stoning  those  with  whom  they 
differed  in  religion  and  politics?     We  must  leave 


this  nice  point  to  the  psychologists  who  run  things 
nowadays  and  do  not  hesitate  to  mount  and  even 
bestride  Presidential  chairs. 

The  rock,  we  regret  to  say,  was  hurled  at  Mr. 
F.  T.  Hutchens,  painter-artist,  erstwhile  student 
at  the  Academie  Julien  in  Paris,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Colarossi,  an  artist  whose  paintings  are  in 
museums,  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club! 
And  why,  pray?  Merely  (it  would  seem)  because 
he  was  culling  from  amid  the  nacreous  wavelets 
of  the  sweet  Silvermine  a  few  mossy  boulders — or 
were  they  "rocks"? — in  that  stretch  which  passes 
the  Demesne  of  Hoag.  That  and  nothing  more. 
Observe  the  tragic  situation:  Hutchens  ambling 
peacefully  along,  thinking  perchance  of  Isaac 
Walton  and  John  Muir,  of  troutlets  once  knowTi  in 
the  Silvermine  and  of  moraines  that  mark  the 
stages  of  the  last  Glacial  Age  on  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island.  He,  innocent,  acquires  stones;  on  him, 
O  wretched,  stones  pour!  Is  it  strange  that  he 
should  hale  the  stone-thrower  into  court  and  ask 
why,  when  he  might  have  expected  bread,  he 
received  a  petrification? 

But  the  real  question  is,  whether  there  may  not 
be  a  latent,  but  none  the  less  a  fearsome,  antago- 
nism in  the  breasts  of  sculptors  and  painters  one 
against  the  other.  Painters  have  an  irritating 
way  of  assuming  a  Prussian  attitude  of  the  super- 
artist  toward  other  professors  of  active  aesthetics. 
Sculptors,  if  we  could  lay  their  souls  open  with  the 
psychological  scalpel,  would  be  revealed  as  men 
who  look  on  painters  as  rather  futile,  effeminate 
creatures.  In  fine,  sculptors  and  painters  tolerate 
one  another;  nothing  more.  Must  we  not  throw 
overboard  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Hoag  "rocked" 
Mr.  Hutchens  for  taking  mossbacked  stones  from 
his  reach  of  the  Silvermine  because  of  an  irre- 
sistible urge  of  his  inner  and  inherited  cosmos, 
and  fall  back  on  the  curious  feeling  of  the  superi- 
ority of  form  over  color? 

This  would  be  a  good  subject  for  debate  before 
the  National  Academy  of  Letters  and  the  Arts. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS  FOR  BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  Borough,  City  of  New  York,  has 
organized  a  society  of  artists  that  will  hold  its 
first  exhibition  in  November.  At  present  only 
sculpture,  oil-painting,  water-colors  and  pastels 
will  be  accepted,  but  later  on  it  is  proposed  to 
include  the  art-crafts  and  graphic  arts.  The  in- 
tention is  to  have  artists  who  live  in  Brooklyn  as 
exhibitors,  limiting  the  work  as  far  as  possible  to 
local  artists.  Brooklyn  has  one  of  the  best  art 
museums  in  the  land  and  Brooklyn  people  take  a 
warm  and  justifiable  pride  in  the  aesthetic  side  of 
their  great  city  within  a  city — as  any  one  can  see 
by  observing  the  high  quality  of  public  statuary 
in  the  squares  and  streets  and  the  beauty  of 
Prospect  Park,  not  to  mention  the  care  taken  to 
provide  the  boulevards  and  avenues  and  a  vast 
number  of  the  ordinary  streets  with  trees.  Presi- 
dent is  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Boston,  Vice-Presidents 
are  Messrs.  Benjamin  Eggleston  and  Harry  Rose- 
land.  Treasurer  is  Nicolas  Macsoud  and  Secretary 
is   Eugene   V.   Brewster,   409   Washington   Avenue. 

There  will  be  two  exhibitions  each  year,  a  Spring 
and  an  Autumn  show.     Dues  are  only  five  dollars 
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per  annum.  Reversing  the  attempt  of  the  uncon- 
trolled open-to-everybody  exhibition  held  last 
Spring  in  Manhattan  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
the  Society  of  Artists  will  exercise  the  greatest 
care  as  to  artistic  standing  of  members.  A  com- 
mittee will  visit  the  studios  of  applicants  for  mem- 
bership and  report  before  the  new  members  are 
enrolled.  Suitable  exhibition  rooms  and  a  perma- 
nent club-house  will  be  found  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Shields  and  Karl  Termohlen. 

A  movement  of  this  kind  is  timely  and  heartily 
to  be  commended.  Each  great  city  in  the  Union 
should  have  its  organization  of  artists,  aided  and 
patronized  by  leading  citizens  and  art-lovers 
according  to  their  ability.  Such  societies  stimu- 
late the  higher  education  and  afford  happiness  and 
intellectual  vigor  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
pursue  their  public-spirited  careers.  They  are 
more  effective  than  public  libraries  or  museums; 
in  fact  the  latter  are  really  secondary  and  auxiliary 
to  the  living  forms  of  art  and  literature.  They 
come  first  in  modern  times,  because  it  is  easier  to 
get  funds  for  buildings  and  books  and  permanent 
art  works,  while  the  genius  and  talent  to  produce 
works  of  art  can  not  be  bought  with  dollars.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  provide  the  tools  and  the  work- 
places. We  hail  such  efforts  and  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  merely  judging  from  the  past,  that 
Brooklyn  will  set  an  example  whose  success  will 
encourage  manv  another  city  to  do  likewise. 


SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 
"Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening."  By  Herman 
Ludtvig  Heinrich  Prinz  von  Piickler-Muskau. 
(New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.)  Transla- 
lation  edited  by  Samuel  Parsons.  The  perusal  of 
Prince  Piickler-Muskau's  book  calls  to  mind  that, 
while  a  man  is  always  more  or  less  a  product  of 
his  heritage  and  environment,  with  the  roots  of  his 
being  deeply  fixed  in  his  past,  there  is  in  rare 
cases  something  else,  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
quality  of  Nature  with  which  to  reckon.  A  great 
philosopher  has  defined  genius  as  "the  talent  to 
discover  (or  do)  that  which  can  not  be  taught  or 
learned."  Great  men  are  great  largely  because  of 
this  gift,  which  endow-s  all  their  accomplishments 
and  experience  with  a  strange  and  incalculable 
potency. 

Prince  Puckler,  as  Mr.  Parsons  the  landscape 
architect  presents  him  in  the  introduction,  be- 
longs unquestionably  to  a  great  line  of  men  who 
have  modeled  landscape.  In  England  there  had 
been:  Brown,  Whately  and  Repton.  and  in  France: 


du  Fre.^ny  and  Le  Notre,  endowed,  each  in  his  own 
way,  with  a  special  aptitude  and  skill  over  and 
above  all  experience  and  training  which  amounted 
to  actual  genius. 

Herman  von  Puckler,  the  greatest  master  of  his 
art  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  France  and  England,  was  a 
cosmopolite.  He  was  a  German  who  hesitated  not  to 
oppose  the  autocratic  ideas  of  Goethe,  at  the  same 
time  championing  the  constitutional  government 
of  Great  Britain;  on  the  other  hand,  he  frequently 
criticized  severely  Philistine  England.  His  art 
was  the  cumulative  product  of  the  accomplishments 
of  all  nations.  He  was  a  prince  in  more  respects 
than  one,  and  certainly  disclo.sed  an  ability  to 
accomplish  that  which  makes  for  genius  because 
it  can  be  neither  taught  nor  learned.  The  domain 
of  his  art,  as  he  conceived  it,  was,  ruled  by  neither 
a  professor  nor  by  a  clever  arti.san.  The  flight  of 
his  genius  might  be  somewhat  erratic,  but  it 
always  aimed  straight  at  the  sun  of  true  and  high 
idealism  and  he  was  no  mere  dreamer,  weaving 
fantastic  imaginings  like  those  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  in  "Arnheim."  His  book,  now  translated  for 
the  first  time,  is  valuable  especially  for  the  sound 
advice  it  gives,  advice  which  is  good  to-day,  in 
spite  of  changed  and  improved  conditions.  Doubt- 
less much  of  this  value  is  derived  from  the  basic 
quality  of  Piickler's  ideas,  which  were,  in  a  sense, 
sub  specie  etemitatis.  The  form  of  materials  may 
change  and  improve,  fashions  may  sway  back  and 
forth,  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art 
as  Puckler  and  his  kind  conceived  them  remain 
unchangeable.  Moreover  Puckler  was  no  Philis- 
tine; he  was  both  catholic  and  tolerant  and  the 
quaint,  fantastic  charm  of  his  style,  in  spite  of 
occasional  archaisms,  only  serves  to  drive  home 
the  truths  he  seeks  to  impress  on  the  student  of 
park  and  garden  art.  We  may  not  wish  to  follow 
all  his  leadings,  but  the  more  we  study  them,  the 
more  we  will  come  to  realize  the  value  of  what  he 
terms  "hints."  Curiously  also,  returning  to 
America,  we  find  an  art  displayed  in  Central  Park, 
Manhattan,  akin  to  that  of  Puckler. 

The  grasp  of  the  mind  of  Prince  Puckler  in  many 
ways,  in  philosophy  and  religion,  in  painting, 
poetry  and  architecture  was  extraordinary,  by  com- 
parison with  any  of  his  artistic  compeers  or 
ancestors.  He  penetrated  deeper  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  landscape  art,  not  only  because  of  his 
genius,  but  because  there  w-as  combined  with  it 
a  wide  learning  and  unique  experience.  Moreover 
he  had  evidently  "a  most  delicate,  polite,  personal 
culture  which  is  never  far  distant  from  the  true 
manliness"  and  high  accomplishment. 
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"KILLENWORTH," 

RESIDENCE    OF   MR.    GEORGE    D.   PRATT    AT   GLEN    COVE,   L.   I 

By  Lionel  Moses 


BEFORE  designing  "Killenworth,"  the  home  of 
Mr.  George  D.  Pratt  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  the 
architects  lived  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
on  the  property  on  which  the  house  now  stands,  and 
after  doing  so  were  given  a  carefully  studied  pro- 
gram of  requirements  to  work  from.  We  have 
read  Mr.  Pratt's  appreciation  of  the  work  of  his 
architects  and  in  several  architectural  publications 
have  seen  laudatory  articles  on  the  design  of  the 
house.  The  wisdom, 
therefore,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the 
house  was  evolved 
is  apparent. 

Were  one  unfa- 
miliar with  archi- 
tecture he  could  not 
help  believing,  by 
reason  of  the  many 
favorable  criticisms, 
that  the  design  of 
the  house  is  success- 
ful beyond  the  av- 
erage. With,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge 
gleaned  from  what 
has  gone  before  and 
familiarity  with  the 
many  English  man- 
sions of  earlier 
times,  and  also  con- 
sidering the  difficul- 
ties which  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to 
overcome,  one  is 
struck  by  the  great 
achievement  of  the 
architects,  Messrs. 
Trowbridge  and 
Ackerman,  as  well 
as  the  great  sui 
cess  of  Mr.  Jame- 
L.  Greenleaf  in  his 
planting.  One 
writer  goes  so  far  as 

to  state — and  truthfully — that  this  house  will 
long  remain  a  classic  among  American  dwell- 
ings. 

"Killenworth"  rests  upon  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  Sound  at  Glen  Cove  and  is  one  of  several 
houses  occupied  by  the  Pratt  family  on  the  prop- 
erty held  in  common.  It  commands  extensive  views 
over  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  north  and  intimate 
vistas  of  charming  lawns,  rare  trees  and  first 
growth  forests  to  the  south  and  east.  The  house 
is  placed  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  property 
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and  in  this  particular  is  unlike  many  of  the  English 
mansions  whose  sites  seem  to  have  been  chosen 
with  a  view  to  background.  At  the  western  end  of 
the  property  stands  a  small  hill,  upon  which  a 
water-tower  was  placed  years  ago  for  supplying  all 
the  houses  and  service  buildings  of  the  estate.  Its 
proximity  and  the  incongruity  of  its  architectural 
style  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  overcome, 
and  others,  such  as  unusual  grade  levels,  also  proved 
to  be  problems  nec- 
essary to  be  studied 
with  great  care. 

If  these  and  other 
conditions  were  ad- 
verse, there  were 
some  which  were  fa- 
vorable and  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  The 
charming  views,  the 
prevailing  breezes, 
the  position  of  the 
sun, — these  all  had 
to  be  considered, 
not  to  mention  the 
all  important  re- 
quirements of  the 
family  which  was 
to  live  here. 

It  would  have 
been  simple  per- 
haps, though  expen- 
sive, to  have  levelled 
the  site.  But  it  was 
wiser  to  fit  the 
house  to  it  and  to 
take  advantage  of 
levels,  thus  turning 
an  apparently  ad- 
v'erse  condition  into 
a  favorable  one. 
This  was  done,  for 
it  is  plain  to  see 
that  the  varying 
grades,  more  than 
any  other  condition,  governed  the  development  of 
the  general  plan. 

The  positions  of  the  entrance,  the  service  court, 
and  south  terrace  are  the  direct  outcome  of  original 
topography  and  in  turn  they  influence  the  plan  as  a 
whole.  One  enters  a  vestibule  at  a  much  lovi-er  level 
than  the  principal  story  and  gains  the  entrance  hall 
after  a  rise  of  twenty  steps  finding  himself  facing 
the  door  to  the  gallery  and  seeing  through  it  the 
living-room  which  gives  out  onto  the  porch.  The 
kitchen  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  entrance  and 
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connects  through  the  pantry  above  to  the 
dining-room  which,  having  three  ex- 
posures, gets  sunlight  in  the  early  morn- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
by  its  position  at  the  north  commands  the 
fullest  view  of  the  sound.  The  living- 
room  with  its  long  window  not  only  com- 
mands a  similar  view  but  by  its  position 
is  cooled  in  summer  by  the  prevailing 
southern  breezes.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
porch  even  to  a  greater  extent  for  it  is 
open  on  three  sides.  The  music-room  is 
placed  so  that  an  audience  in  seasonable 
weather  may  have  the  option  of  indoor  or 
outdoor  seats.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  circulation  from  the  house  to  the 
south  terrace  is  made  easy  by  means  of 
the  loggia,  the  south  entrance  and  the 
porch. 

A  feature  necessary  for  convenience  in 
so   large   a  house   is   the   private   staircase   to   the 
second  story,  which  allows  easy  access  to  the  prin- 
cipal chambers  of  the  house — those  of  the  west. 

The  second  story  plan,  when  analyzed,  presents  a 
solution  of  problems  met,  which  could  hardly  have 
been   better   done.      We   note  the   owner's   bedroom 
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with  its  three  exposures,  its  individual  dressing- 
rooms  and  baths,  and  the  connecting  boudoir  beside 
which  a  loggia  is  planned.  Comfort  verging  on 
luxury  could  go  little  farther.  The  ten  other  bed- 
rooms, each  with  connecting  bathroom,  leave  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  convenience,  no  matter 
how  well  filled  the  house  may  be  w'ith  guests.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  service  wing,  starting  at  a 
level  approximate  to  the  principal  entrance,  is  lower 
than  the  main  body  of  the  house,  thus  leaving  the 
southern  breezes  unobstructed  and  thereby  adding 
to  the  comfort  of  the  second  story  chambers. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  simple  in  line  and 
mass  and  of  early  English  type  reminding  one  in 
its  parts  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  architecture. 
It  is  early  Renaissance  as  illustrated  by  St.  Cath- 
erine's in  Somerset,  and  is  picturesque  rather  than 
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formal  in  character. 
The  house  is  as  dis- 
tinguished for  its  mod- 
esty and  restraint  as  it 
is  for  its  dignity.  It  is 
preeminently  a  gentle- 
man's country  home.  Though  simple,  there  are 
many  interesting  details — the  bay  windows ;  the 
stone  stairs;  the  balustrades;  the  dormers  and 
chimneys — these  all  enrich  the  composition.  The 
tones  of  the  seam-faced  granite,  colored  by  the 
o.xidation  of  its  mineral  ingredients,  together  with 
the  variegated  shades  of  the  slate  roof,  paint  a  very 
charming  ensemble,  and  when  the  shrubs  and  trees 
attain  their  growth  and  the  house  becomes  vine- 
clad,  the  picture  will  be  complete,  and  we  shall  have 
an  American  estate  worthy  of  the  best  traditions. 
If  we  turn  to  pages  showing  English  country 
estates  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
rooms  are  of  different  style  and  design.  We  there- 
fore have  a  precedent  for  variety  in  interior  decora- 
tions and  fittings.  Killenworth  is  designed  in  the 
spirit    of    old    England,    but    not    imitative    to    the 


letter,  and  contains  rooms  of  Jacobean  as  well  as 
(Georgian   and   Adam  detail.     The  living-room  was 
inspired  by  Jacobean  e.xamples,  but  a  modern  flavor 
is  imparted  by  the  use  of  butternut  toned  a  soft, 
dull  brown.     The  unpaneled  portions  of  the  walls 
are  covered  with  a  fabric  showing  a  repeated  pat- 
tern   of   medium    size    in    dull    browns    and    blues, 
chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  butternut.    The  chim- 
neypiece   is    in   carved    Hauteville   marble.      In   the 
windows  of  this  room,  as  well  as   in  those  of  the 
dining-room,  the  staircase  bay  window,  the  morning 
room   and   the  study,   are  shown   small   with   large 
cartouches  of  stained  and  painted  glass,  leaded  into 
the  windows.     These  for  the  most  part  were 
collected  by  the  owner  in   Europe  with  par- 
ticular reference  to   Killenworth.      Many   of 
them  are  rare  e.xamples  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing on  glass,  and  show  exquisite  workman- 
ship and  beautiful  colors.   They  lend  a  charm 
to  the  rooms  in  which  they  stand  and  serve 
to   recall  the  custom   frequently   followed   in 
the  decorations  of  old  English  homes.     For  the  floor 
of  the  living-room  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire 
master's  portion  of  the  house,  soft  Scotch  rugs  have 
been  woven  to  fit  the  shapes  of  the  rooms.     These 
rugs  are  in  dull  tones  and  are  used  generally  to  the 
e.xclusion  of  oriental  rugs. 
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The  electric  fixtures  of  the  house  were  desiKneti 
with  special  reference  to  the  Keneral  character  of 
each  room,  ami  the  iiredotermined  color-scheme. 

In  the  jrallery  and  staircase  the  carved  oak  is 
designed  after  the  manner  of  the  early  English 
carving. 

The  music-room  was  the  only  room  not  designed 
by  Messrs.  Trowbridge  and  Ackerman.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gerald  Letts. 

The  dining-room  is  paneled  in  English  oak.  toned 
in  deep  chestnut  brown  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  a  reproduction 
of  a   ceiling   in   the  Victori;'.   and    Albert    Museum, 


and  was  originally  in  Sir  Paul  I'indar's  houHC, 
Bishopsgate. 

The  deorgian  morning  room  is  in  ivory  white 
with  the  wall  surfaces  divided  into  large  panels. 
In  these  panels  are  hung  several  very  modern  paint- 
ings by  Frieseke  and  Miller,  which  radiate  .sunshine 
and  cheerfulness. 

Descriptions  are  always  inade<iuate.  They  serve 
simply  to  bring  to  notice  certain  points,  leaving 
much  to  the  imagination,  but  it  may  be  truthfully 
asserted  that  the  interiors  of  Mr.  Pratt's  house  are 
in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the  de.sign  of 
the  exterior. 


THE    ENGLISH    FURNITURE    STYLES 

III.     THE    GEORGIAN    PERIOD 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Author  of  "The  Lure  of  the  Antique,"  "Early  American  Craftsmen," 
"Creators  of  English  Styles,"  etc. 


IT  is  no  easy  matter  to  condense  a  characteriza- 
tion of  the  furniture  styles  of  the  Georgian 
period  for  the  reason  that  those  styles  varied 
widely  with  the  ascendency  of  one  master  cabinet- 
maker after  another.  It  was,  indeed,  a  period  in 
which  the  names  of  the  master  designers  of  furni- 
ture eclipsed  those  of  the  reigning  sovereigns.  In 
general  it  includes  the  reigns  of  George  I  (1714- 
1727 ) ,  which  was  the  early  Georgian  period ;  George 
II  (1727-1760),  embracing  the  transition  and  Chip- 
pendale periods;  and  George  III  (1760-1820),  the 
classic  Georgian  and  the  decadence. 

The  period  was  marked  by  the  decline  of  walnut 
and  the  rise  of  mahogany  as  the  fashionable  furni- 
ture material.  Mahogany  was  known  and  used  in 
Queen  Anne's  day,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  height  of 
its  popularity  until  about  1745,  in  Chippendale's 
time. 

English  furniture  of  the  early  Georgian  and  tran- 
sition periods  shows  a  tendency  to  drop  the  purely 
Dutch  characteristics  of  Queen  Anne.  Chair  backs 
became  shorter  and  more  varied  in  outline,  and  new- 
types  of  furniture  and  new  forms  of  decoration 
came  into  vogue.  The  cabriole  leg  persisted,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  ball-and-claw  foot  superseded  the 
round  Dutch  foot.     It  was  not  until  Chippendale's 


time  that  the  Georgian  period  may  be  said  to  have 
really  begun.  From  that  time  on  the  Dutch  ele- 
ments passed  away,  and  English  furniture  styles 
passed  through  periods  in  which  the  French  rococo 
of  Louis  XV,  Chinese  and  Gothic  elements,  and 
finally  classic  and  Louis  XVI  features  became  suc- 
cessively paramount.  Thomas  Chippendale  began 
w'ork  obscurely  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  I,  making  walnut  furniture  in  the  tran- 
sition styles,  but  it  was  not  until  1735  or  later  that 
the  real  Chippendale  began  to  emerge  and  the 
Georgian  period  to  be  firmly  established. 

Chippendale  was  a  wonderful  adapter  of  styles, 
obtaining  his  in- 
spiration from 
various  sources. 
He  was  remark- 
ably versatile. 
His  was  the  abil- 
ity to  combine 
inconsistent  ele- 
ments in  a  har- 
monious whole. 
His  workmanship 
and  skill  as  a 
carver     were     of 
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the  highest  order.  His  designs  were  daring  and 
varied  from  the  bizarre  to  the  exquisite.  They 
ranged  from  the  Dutch  school  of  the  early  Georgian 
period,  through  the  rococo  of  Louis  XV,  the  Chinese 
and  Gothic  fads,  finally  leading  up  to  the  classic 
and  Louis  XVL 

Chippendale  was  the  dominant  figure  in  English 
furniture  design  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  up 
to  about  1770.  The  first  edition  of  his  "book  of 
designs,  "The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker's  Di- 
rector," appeared  in  1753,  and  the  third  edition  in 
1762.  He  impressed  his  personality  on  the  styles 
of  the  period  more  than  any  other  designer  of 
furniture  had  ever  been  able  to  do. 

He  began  first  with  Queen  Anne  types,  making 
bandy-legged,  fiddle-backed  chairs,  among  other 
things,  very  broad  in  the  seat  and  with  ball-and- 
claw  feet.  As  the  style  of  the  transition  advanced, 
Chippendale  improved  his  cabriole  leg  and  aban- 
doned the  Queen  Anne  chair  back  for  a  squarer 
form  with  rounded  corners,  to  be  followed  soon  by 
the  bow-shaped  or  slightly  curved  top  rail  with 
which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated. 

The  attempts  that  are  often  made  to  divide  Chip- 
pendale's work  into  three  distinct  periods — ^Anglo- 
Dutch,  French,  and  Chinese-Gothic — are  somewhat 
misleading,  for  though  fashions  changed,  there 
were  no  such  sharp  divisions  as  these.  He  began  to 
design  furniture  in  the  Louis  XV  manner  some- 
where about  1745,  and  he  continued  to  produce 
French  designs  till  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  his  best  work  is  found  in  the  fairly 
unmixed  French  designs  of  1750-60.  After  that  the 
combination  of  rococo  and  Chinese,  with  a  dash  of 
Gothic,  proved  too  much  for  him. 

Chippendale's  typical  chair  back  consisted  of  a 
moderately  curved  frame  and  a  pierced  splat,  de- 
veloped from  the  solid  splat  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  This  splat  appeared  in  the  earlier  chairs 
of  the  Dutch  type  and  in  those 
of  the  Louis  XV  type,  including 
the  famous  ribbon-back  chairs. 
He  also  made  a  roundabout  chair 
with    these    splats.      Almost    as 
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familiar  is  the  ladder-back  chair,  with  its  four  or 
five  bow-shaped  cross-pieces.  The  Chinese  and 
Gothic  designs  were  made  up  of  various  forms  of 
fretwork  in  the  chair  backs.  The  Chinese  element 
appeared  in  a  more  elaborate  form  in  the  pagoda 
and  v/aterfall  carving  of  mirror  frames,  bookcase 
tops,  etc. 

Chippendale  did  not  always  use  the  cabriole  leg 
with  his  French  chairs,  but  sometimes  the  straight, 
square  legs  that  also  appear  on  his  other  types.  His 
seats  were  usually  wide,  square  cornered,  and  up- 
holstered. Some  of  his  chairs  were  made  with 
underbraces,  some  without. 

He  also  made  a  wide  variety  of  card  tables,  sofas, 
settees,  desks,  bureaus,  secretaries,  bookcases,  etc., 
in  French  and  Chinese-Gothic  styles,  and  he  pub- 
lished designs  for  clock-cases,  mirror  frames,  and 
numerous  other  pieces. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  career  his  work  showed  a 
decided  deterioration,  and  a  leaning  toward 
grotesque  mixtures  of  style. 

Chippendale  was  a  master  carver  and  seldom  if 
ever  used  inlay  for  decoration.  Mahogany  was  his 
favorite  wood,  but  he  employed  also  walnut,  maple, 
cherry,  and  birch. 

Robert  and  James  Adam  must  be  mentioned  in 
any  consideration  of  the  Georgian  period,  for 
though  they  were  not  cabinet-makers,  but  archi- 
tects and  decorators,  they  designed  furniture  and 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  style.  To  them  is  due 
the  credit  for  the  classic  revival,  which  had  already 
been  inspired  in  architecture  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  which  in  the  realm  of  furniture  design, 
was  in  full  swing  as  early  as  1760  and  persisted 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  century.  Both  Heppel- 
white  and  Sheraton  owed  much  to  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  Adam  brothers. 

Robert  Adam  returned  from  a  tour  of  Italy  in 
1754,  embued  with  the  spirit  of  Roman  and  classic 
Italian  art,  and  adopted  a  style 
which  had  already  found  expres- 
sion in  the  French  school  of 
Louis  XVL  In  1764  the  two 
brothers    published    a    folio    of 
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Roman   designs,    and    in    1788   their 
■'Works  in   Architecture." 

They  designed  furniture  to  suit 
their  houses,  and  these  designs  marked  the 
emergence  from  the  bad  styles  of  the  late  Chippen- 
dale period  and  set  the  current  of  popular  taste 
running  toward  a  preference  for  the  simplicity  and 
grace  of  the  classic.  Rococo,  Dutch,  and  Chinese 
elements  were  utterly  abandoned.  The  cabriole  leg 
was  superseded  by  the  straight,  tapering  leg  before 
1785,  and  lighter  construction  became  the  rule.  The 
Adam  style  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
delicacy,  elegant  slenderness,  and  fine  proportions. 
Carving,  when  used,  was  in  low  relief.  The  later 
work  was  rich  in  inlay  of  tulip-wood,  satinwood, 
and  ebony,  and  some  of  it  was  painted.  Carving 
and  inlay  were  in  classic  details — the  urn,  the  laurel 
wreath,  the  oval  sunburst,  the  acanthus  leaf, 
arabesques,   ribbon   bands,  festoons,   and  garlands. 

Furniture  made  from  Adam  designs  is  rare.  The 
chairs  were  small  and 
delicate,  the  backs  low  and 
narrow  and  often  oval  in 
shape,  the  legs  straight 
and  slender,  never  cabriole. 

It  was  not  until  George 
Heppelwhite's  work  became 
popular,  however,  some- 
where between  1765  and 
1775,  that  the  new  taste 
became  crystallized,  though 
Heppelwhite  was  never  as 
thorough  a  classicist  as 
Adam  or  Sheraton.  Heppel- 
white built  as  well  as  de- 
signed a  large  amount  of 
furniture,  though  his  out- 
put was  not  as  great  as 
that  of  Chippendale.  It 
marked,  in  a  way,  the 
transition  from  the  Chip- 
pendale to  the  classic 
influence.  His  book  of 
designs,  "The  Cabinet- 
Maker  and  Upholsterer's 
Guide,"  appeared   in   1789, 
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two  years  after  his  death,  and  was 
published  Ijy  A.  Heppelwhite  &  Co., 
the  business  having  been  carried  on 
by  his  widow. 
Heppelwhite  is  best  known  for  his  shield-back 
chairs,  his  square,  tapering  legs,  often  ending  in 
the  spade  foot,  and  for  his  splendid  sideboards. 
The  sideboard  was  being  gradually  developed  dur- 
ing Chippendale's  later  years  and  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  Heppelwhite  and  Shearer.  Heppel- 
white also  made  wardrobes  that  supplanted  the  old 
highboy,  dressing  tables  with  heart-shaped  mir- 
rors, and  cabinets  with  long,  tapering  legs.  His 
chairs  were  mostly  made  with  shield-shaped  or  oval 
backs  and  were  distinguished  by  their  beauty  of 
curve  and  proportion.  The  seats  were  usually 
upholstered. 

Heppelwhite  preferred  mahogany  for  most  of  his 
work,  using  satinwood  and  rosewood  moderately  to 
meet  special  demands. 

Heppelwhite  was  not  a  great  carver  like  Chippen- 
dale, nor  so  finished  an 
artist  in  inlay  as  was 
Sheraton,  but  he  employed 
both  carving  and  inlay 
with  restraint  and  success. 
His  sideboards  especially 
were  often  embellished 
with  fine,  delicate  inlay 
of  satinwood,  tulip-wood, 
sycamore,  rosewood,  maple, 
yew,  holly,  and  ebony,  with 
little  or  no  carving.  He 
was  fond  of  delicate  ver- 
tical patterns  on  the  legs 
of  tables  and  sideboards; 
straight  parallel  lines,  the 
husk  or  wheat-ear,  the 
meander  pattern,  and  the 
Greek  fret  were  favorite 
motifs.  His  carving  was 
well  executed  and  in  low 
relief,  and  included  the 
wheat-ear,  the  draped  urn, 
and,  on  his  oval  chair 
backs,  the  three  feathers 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Thomas  Shearer's  name  has  usually  been  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  his  contemporary,  Heppel- 
white,  though  Shearer  was  Heppelwhite's  equal  if 
not  his  superior  in  the  matter  of  sideboards.  To 
him  should  be  given  the  credit  for  originating  the 
serpentine  front.  He  probably  made  but  few  chairs, 
but  specialized  in  sideboards  and  bookcases,  and 
desks  with  secret  drawers  like  Sheraton's.  His 
"Designs  of  Household  Furniture,"  published  in 
1791,  shows  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Heppelwhite, 
but  a  trifle  heavier. 

During  the  Georgian  period  there  were  a  number 
of  pieces  of  furniture  made  by  other  cabinet-makers 
that  are  worthy  of  attention,  notably  desks  and 
secretaries  and  clockcases.  Tall  clocks  were  made 
with  both  square  and  broken-arch  tops,  and  often 
veneered  or  inlaid.  Secretaries  and  escritoires  de- 
veloped in  similar  fashion,  first  having  ball  feet, 
then  short  cabriole  legs  with  ball-and-claw  feet, 
then  ogee  or  bracket  feet,  and  finally  short  turned 
legs  of  the  Adam  and  Sheraton  school.  Four-poster 
beds  became  lighter  and  more  graceful,  those  of 
Heppelwhite  being  particularly  graceful. 

Thomas  Sheraton,  the  last  of  the  great  Georgians, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  artistic,  published 
his  "Drawing-Book"  in  1793  and  produced  his 
designs  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  His  later 
work  was  degenerate,  but  in  his  best  period  it  was 
unsurpassed  for  delicacy,  grace  of  proportion,  and 
restraint.  Though  less  versatile  than  either  Chip- 
pendale or  Heppelwhite,  he  was  artistically  more 
correct.  His  style,  leaning  toward  the  Louis  XVI, 
shows  strongly  the  Adam  influence. 


Sheraton  loved  straight  lines  and  rectangular 
treatments,  and  handled  them  masterfully.  His 
furniture  is  fragile  looking  but  well  made.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  the  tapering  leg,  usually 
round,  often  reeded,  and  e.xquisitely  shaped.  Shera- 
ton was  not  only  an  artist  in  design  but  a  master 
in  the  use  of  woods.  He  employed  satinwood  almost 
as  much  as  mahogany,  and  also  other  exotic  and 
native  woods.  Not  a  little  of  his  furniture  was 
beautifully    decorated    with    gilding    and    painting. 

Carving  was  always  a  secondary  matter  with 
Sheraton ;  form  and  color  were  what  he  sought.  He 
was  a  master  at  inlay.  Some  of  his  fine.st  work 
shows  classic  ornaments  and  borders  in  marquetry 
in  sycamore,  kingwood,  satinwood,  and  green- 
stained  whitewood  on  both  light  and  dark  ma- 
hogany. His  carving  was  always  in  low  relief  and 
included  such  classic  motifs  as  the  urn,  vase,  lyre, 
cornucopia,  wreath,  and  musical  instruments. 

Sheraton  used  an  oval  chair  back  borrowed  from 
Adam,  but  his  typical  chair  back  was  rectangular, 
with  the  top  line  broken.  Within  the  frame  were 
various  forms  of  straight-line  work,  or  such  carv- 
ing as  the  vase  or  urn.  He  seldom  used  the  shield- 
shaped  back  of  Heppelwhite  and  never  the  pierced 
splat  of  Chippendale. 

Sheraton  designed  a  wide  variety  of  furniture, 
including  tables,  sideboards,  bureaus,  ingeniously 
arranged  desks  and  writing-tables,  sofas,  slender 
four-posted   bedsteads,   exquisite  bijou   pieces,   etc. 

With  Sheraton  the  development  of  English  style 
in  furniture  properly  ends,  for  after  him  came  con- 
fusion, followed  by  the  heavy,  graceless  forms  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


AN   IVORY   MANDOLIN   FROM   CHINA 


By  Charles  de  Kay 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  musicians  regarding 
Oriental  music  and  the  sounds  that  pro- 
ceed from  Oriental  throats  and  stringed  instru- 
ments, it  is  agreed  among  art-lovers  that  some  at 
least  among  Oriental  musical  instruments  are 
admirable  to  view  and  often  a  joy  to  gaze  upon. 
Such  an  object  is  the  mandolin  or  lute  shown  on 
the  next  page. 

The  long  slender  body  is  in  outline  a  refinement 
on  the  tortoise  shell  which  is  supposed  to  have 
started  the  long  and  varied  hierarchy  of  the 
sounding  frames — be  they  called  harp  or  lyre  or 
gittern — and  yet,  like  many  other  objects  found 
in  China,  it  retains  the  suggestion  of  the  tortoise. 
On  the  neck  the  peculiar  tortoise  hexagons  are 
plainest,  because  the  eye  is  not  drawn  aside  from 
the  simple  design  by  elaborate  carving  in  low 
relief  as  the  case  is  with  the  body  of  the  piece. 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  handle  has  a  remote 
recollection  of  the  turtle's  head  in  the  curved  and 
delicately  carved  end  where  the  keys  are  inserted. 
Several — how  many?  centuries  old,  the  instrument 
really  carries  the  fancy  back  several  thousand 
years  to  the  peoples  about  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Assyrians,    Lydians,    Phrygians,    Etruscans,    who 


taught  Greeks  and  Romans  the  art  of  encrusting 
idols  and  thrones  and  chariots  and  musical  instru- 
ments with  ivory. 

China  always  has  had  the  elephant  in  the  south 
and  fossil  ivory  in  the  north,  so  that  she  has  had 
no  need  of  other  races  to  learn  from  them  its  uses. 
An  example  like  this  lute  gives  the  measure  of  old 
Chinese  feeling — literal  feeling  or  touch  in  respect 
to  the  tactile  pleasure  that  ivory  gives  the  skin, 
feeling  not  so  realistic  for  design  and  outline, 
feeling  in  a  third  sense  for  color,  since  age  has 
turned  the  ivory  to  a  delicious  tone.  The  result 
is  a  work  of  art  that  appeals  to  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch,  a  piece  of  artistic  cabinet-work  that 
might  be  a  lesson  to  our  makers  of  musical  instru- 
ments, if  any  there  be  whose  minds  are  open  to 
suggestions  of  the  kind,  and  a  charming  little 
document  in  the  history  of  Chinese  art  vihich  will 
do  something  to  confute  those  who  still  resent  the 
granting  of  a  high  position  to  Oriental  artists. 
The  man  who  designed  and  carved  this  lute  must 
have  been  a  person  of  singular  quality,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  has  not  left  somewhere  about  the 
piece  an  inscription  to  tell  who  he  was  and  for 
whom  he  wrought.  One  might  fancy  that  the 
piece    had    been    designed — say    in    the    thirteenth 
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ii'Mtury — expressly  for  some  favorite  wife  of  an 
I'^inperor.  The  lloral  de.slKus  in  low  relief  on  the 
hoxajronal  tablets  of  which  the  body  of  the  lute  is 
foniposed  and  those  that  show  figures  of  men, 
women  and  children,  birds  and  beasts,  have  indeed 
the  marks  of  anticiuity  aliout  them,  but  they  do  not 
carry  any  sure  sijtns  of  a  period.  They  are  e(iuiva- 
Icnt  to  what  in  Eluropean  work  we  call  "Gothic" 
(lesion,  at  least  in  a  certain  naive  rudeness  of  de- 
sijrn  and  technical  carving.  At  the  top  near  the 
neck  sits  the  highheaded  god  of  learning;  near 
liim  on  lower  hexagons  are  other  figures  that  may 
signify  other  popular  heroes  or  half-gods.  Fabu- 
lous birds  and  beasts  alternate  with  actual.  We 
make  out  a  cat  and  a  dog,  two  boys  carrying  fruit; 
even  babies  are  not  lacking.  One  may  imagine 
how  interesting  a  horn-book  this  back  of  a  "biwa" 
-to  use  a  Japanese  word — must  have  been  to  the 
children  of  the  house  where  it  was  used! 

The  instrument  is  made  of  teak  wood  and  be- 
tween the  hexagons  of  ivory  the  fine  walls,  appar- 
ently metal,  are  really  polished  wood.  The  front 
of  the  instrument  is  not  all  ivory-encrusted,  only 
the  neck  and  head,  certain  plates  and  the  tops  of 
the  struts  that  carry  the  strings.  It  has  likewise 
a  very  shallow  body,  which  may  be  considered 
another  sign  of  great  age.  Among  the  curious 
decorations  not  shown  in  the  reproduction  are: 
a  couple  of  sunken  figures  carved  from  the  ivory, 
one  of  a  sparrow  in  flight,  the  other  of  a  spider, 
both  in  very  high  relief  inside  the  cavity;  also 
figures  engraved  in  outline  on  ivory  plates  similar 
in  method  to  those  that  may  be  detected  faintly  in 
the  reproduction  on  the  hexagons  of  the  neck.  The 
lattice-work  on  the  back  of  the  head  between  the 
keys  shown  in  the  illustration  is  among  the  most 
peculiar  of  all  the  manifold  carvings  belonging  to 
this  piece.  The  central  panel,  instead  of  being 
latticed  like  those  above  and  below,  is  carved  in  an 
irregular  fanciful  way  that  forces  one  to  ask  its 
meaning.  The  carving  is  reinforced  by  a  black 
stain  applied  in  fanciful  swirls  and  dots  here  and 
there.  After  examining  this  for  some  time,  one 
asks  oneself  whether  this  may  not  be  a  panel  of 
characters  in  writing,  having  to  do  with  the  maker 
or  owner  of  the  lute.  But  they  are  not  like  the 
ordinary  Chinese  characters  at  all ;  still  less,  the 
letters  used  by  the  Manchus  in  their  alphabetic 
writing.  Here  would  be  a  pretty  conundrum  for 
a  student  of  Old  Chinese  to  solve! 

Before  leaving  this  precious  old  bit,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  two  lines  in  ivory  relief 
that  rise  from  the  mid-body  and  curve  gracefully 
to  right  and  left  to  meet  the  teakwood  edge  of  the 
instrument;  also  to  the  two  irregular  ivory  tablets, 
shaped  like  the  double-edged  axes  of  antique  Crete, 
which  appear,  one  near  the  top  and  the  other  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lute-back.  That  those  repre- 
sent some  part  of  the  structure  of  the  piece  im- 
portant to  its  holding  together  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  tablets  cover  and  seem  half  to  efface 
one  or  more  of  the  carved  hexagons. 

It  may  be  that  this  object  is  only  five  or  six 
hundred  years  old;  even  to  last  so  long  it  must 
have  had  exceptional  care  taken  of  it;  but  its 
structure,  design  and  workmanship  cause  one  to 
review  the  work  of  much  earlier  centuries  and 
wonder  to  how  early  a  Chinese  dynasty  it  might 
not  belong. 
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DIXIXG-ROOM    IX   SIMPLE   LOUIS   XVI    STYLE— RESIDEXCE   OF 

HEXRY  COCKCROFT,   EASTHAMPTOX",   L.   I. 

Albro  axd  Lisdeberg,  Architects 


BACKGROUNDS 

By  Virginia  Robie 


FREQUENTLY  the  collector  of  old  furniture 
has  the  pleasant  task  of  building  a  setting  for 
his  possessions,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  is  a  pity  to  surround  eigh- 
teenth century  mahogany  with  seventeenth  century 
oak,  or  to  place  French  furniture  against  an  English 
background.  Yet  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  let- 
ter of  a  style  is  not  advisable.  Probably  our  least 
successful  ventures  in  decoration  were  the  "Louis" 
rooms  of  the  brownstone  age  when  every  detail  was 
laboriously  studied.  The  spirit  of  the  style  usually 
vanished  in  the  quest  for  the  correct  lighting  fix- 
tures or  in  the  feverish  search  for  the  right  kind 
of  door  knobs.  Backgrounds  in  the  broadest  sense 
were  seldom  considered,  for  proportion,  balance  and 
scale  were  foreign  terms  to  most  householders  and 
to  many  decorators. 

If  the  style  under  consideration  happened  to  be 
Louis  XV  the  mouldings  undulated  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea:  if  Louis  XVL  straight  lines  dominated. 
Often  beautiful  furniture  filled  these  rooms  and  of 
a  type  now  difficult  to  find,  but  the  effect  was  that 
of  a  loan  collection  temporarily  placed  in  Mid-Vic- 
torian quarters.  Real  Aubusson  and  real  Beauvais 
covered  the  furniture  while  the  mantel  garnitures 
were  frequently  of  rarest  Sevres.  E.xquisite  in  cer- 
tain details,  but  appallingly  ugly  as  a  whole  were 
these  French  rooms  of  the  seventies,  and  about  as 
homelike  as  the  pyramids. 

The  chief  trouble  with  all  this  transplanted  gran- 
deur lay  in  the  fact  that  it  bore  no  relation  to  the 
structural  hou.se.  Owner  and  decorator  built  the 
room  leaving  the  architect  out  altogther,  or  turning 
to  him  as  a  court  of  last  appeal. 


In  another  decade  we  passed  several  important 
milestones.  Period  rooms  were  consistently  planned 
from  the  foundation  stones  up  by  our  foremost 
architects,  but  they  were  formal  in  the  extreme, 
well  suited  for  vast  entertainments,  but  hardly  fit- 
ting backgrounds  for  everyday  American  life.  The 
simpler  more  livable  side  of  period  furnishing  still 
eluded  grasp.  Palaces  were  studied  and  faithfully 
copied.  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau  flourish  in 
miniature. 

In  France  the  difference  between  the  salon  de 
companie  and  the  salon  de  famille  had  always  been 
emphasized,  but  in  this  country  we  were  slow  in 
making  the  distinction.  Foreign  travel  and  foreign 
residence  helped  to  give  householder  and  architect 
a  different  point  of  view.  Not  that  European  trips 
were  new — -merely  that  the  small  house  was  dis- 
covered. Americans  lived  abroad  more,  and  on  re- 
turning demanded  that  some  of  the  charm  and  com- 
fort enjoyed  on  the  other  side  be  incorporated  in 
their  houses. 

It  seemed  heresy  to  speak  of  European  comfort 
in  the  face  of  the  American  bathtub  and  the  steam 
radiator,  yet  in  spite  of  undoubted  "conveniences" 
and  "luxuries"  many  beautifully  appointed  dwell- 
ings in  this  broad  land  of  ours  lacked  both  comfort 
and  charm. 

Recently  a  well  known  English  architect  re- 
marked that  our  country  houses  were  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  a  statement  which  he  quali- 
fied by  adding — "The  best  I  have  seen."  Then  fol- 
lowed interesting  comparisons  between  the  America 
of  today  and  the  America  of  his  first  visit  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 
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If  photographs  of  those  rooms,  illustrating  the 
spirit  of  1876,  could  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
pictures  showii  herewith  no  text  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  point  a  moral,  nor  would  the  tale  need 
any  adorning. 

Edith  Wharton  says  somewhere  in  commenting 
on  houses  of  that 
decade  that  we  had 
passed  from  the  golden 
age  of  architecture  to 
the  gilded  age  of  deco- 
ration, and  in  this  neat 
sentence  a  world  of 
meaning   is    expressed. 

Of  late  the  architect 
has  again  come  into 
his  own.  and  the  golden 
age  of  architectural 
backgrounds  has  been 
restored.  Though  we 
live  in  a  day  of  spe- 
cialization the  master 
mind  is  back  of  every 
successful  undertaking, 
and  in  no  way  is  it 
more  convincingly 
shown  than  in  some  of 
our  new  dwellings. 

The  old  division  of 
work  no  longer  exists. 
Formerly  it  was  a  case 
of  exit  the  architect 
and  enter  the  decora- 
tor, exit  the  decorator 
and  enter  the  man  with 
the  rugs,  next  the  man 
with  the  curtains,  next 


Un-  furniture  man,  and  after  that  tho  delude  <»f 
pictures  and  l)ric-ii-brac !  The  latter  we  no  lon>?er 
know  in  the  dictionary  definition  "odd  knick- 
knacks,"  and  pictures  are  used  sparingly  and  usu- 
ally as  an  integral  part  of  the  background.  The 
small  ol)jects  of  a  room  are  chosen  for  what  might 
l>e  called  their  contributing  value,  in  the  way  of 
use  or  beauty  or  both.  Every  useful  thing  may  be 
beautiful  and  nearly  every  beautiful  object  may  be 
put  to  use. 

P^ven  collectors  who  have  violated  in  the  past 
every  law  of  house-furnishing  are  turning  decora- 
tors and  often  very  good  ones.  Truly  the  man  or 
woman  possessing  genuine  Jacobean  oak.  Queen 
Anne  walnut  or  Heppelwhite  mahogany  needs  no 
other  inspiration  in  order  to  create  beautiful  and 
consistent  rooms.  Those  who  can  afford  fine  repro- 
ductions have  almost  as  interesting  an  opportu- 
nity. The  logical  way  with  reproductions  is  to  plan 
the  background  first,  selecting  the  furniture  with 
careful  reference  to  its  exact  place  in  the  house. 

The  custom  of  buying  furniture  for  a  new  house 
the  moment  ground  is  dug  for  the  cellar  is  to  be 
deplored.  It  has  been  responsible  for  many  hap- 
hazard rooms,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  much 
which  could  never  be  used.  Even  if  the  home  is  a 
long  time  in  the  making  it  is  better  to  let  it  grow 
slowly  and  by  logical  stages.  Few  people  not  actu- 
ally in  the  building  profession  can  visualize  a  com- 
pleted room  from  an  architect's  plan. 

Scale  is  an  elusive  thing  to  the  laymen,  but  of 
vast  importance  where  furniture  is  concerned.  One 
reason  why  the  fine  old  houses  of  the  Colonial  period 
charm  us  so  completely  is  because  scale  in  the  mat- 
ter of  furniture  is  so  well  expressed.  New  houses 
of  Colonial  design  sometimes  attain  to  this  height. 
Whether  the  architectural  backgrounds  are  planned 
for  the  furniture  or  the  furniture  for  the  setting 
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the  result  makes  for  repose,  order,  balance,  har- 
mony, and  correct  scale. 

The  illustrations  chosen  herewith  show  these 
qualities  in  a  charming  way.  In  the  paneled  rooms 
of  Colonial  design  beautiful  backgrounds  are  shown, 
and  the  furniture  is  chosen  with  rare  sympathy. 
No  exact  following  of  one  style  is  set  forth.  Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite  are  represented, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  period  is  perfectly  expressed. 
A  stylist  would  probably  demand  a  different  type 
of  dining-table,  but  he  might  lose  something  very 
charming   in  atmosphere  striving  after  the  latter. 

Few  combinations  are  more  harmonious  than 
paneled  walls  of  Georgian  character  and  mahogany 
furniture  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Although  many  men  were  working  and  often 
on  quite  different  lines  the  epoch  as  a  whole  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  unity.  Quite  another  aspect  is 
expressed  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  There  is 
a  far  greater  diversity  of  woods,  of  types,  and  of 
furniture  embellishment.  Queen  Anne  for  instance 
is  an  elastic  style  and  one  full  of  color  and  charm. 
The  strong  Oriental  influence  of  the  day  finds  an 
outlet  in  brilliant  lacquers  and  porcelains  which 
make  interesting  combinations  with  walnut  chairs 
and  tables.  Much  latitude  may  be  indulged  in  when 
this  transitional  period  is  under  consideration. 

"William  and  Mary"  also  affords  an  outlet  for 
much  imagination.  Dutch  marquetry  and  Delft 
faience  may  be  blended  with  late  oak  and  early  wal- 
nut, and  great  variety  achieved  in  both  color  and 
line.  Turning  backward  in  English  designing  to 
the  great  oak  styles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
another  long  period  of  unity  is  encountered. 
Against  oak  paneling  the  oak  furniture  of  Jacobean 
design  produces  the  same  feeling  of  harmony 
and  fitness  as  does  the  mahogany  furniture 
with    the    wall    treatment    of    its    particular    day. 


iiisiDKxcE  OF  Mr.  C.  W.  Whipple, 
Massapequa,  L.   I. 
Xelsox  Axn  Van  Wagenes,  architects 

The  one  should  not  be  separated  from  the  other. 
If  a  white  background  is  desired  for  oak  follow 
the  rough  plaster  of  the  old  English  cottage,  select- 
ing cottage  furniture  of  oak.  Such  an  interior  may 
have  plenty  of  color  in  the  form  of  hearth,  tiles, 
chintz,  flowers,  and  in  those  accessories,  which  now 
that  we  have  mas- 
tered some  of  the  de- 
grees of  house  fur- 
nishing— provide  the 
individual  and  per- 
sonal touch,  without 
which  no  room  is 
complete. 

With  the  French 
styles  opportunities 
present  themselves 
particularly  with 
Louis  XVI  and  the 
simpler  side  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  present  in- 
terest in  English  and 
Italian  schemes  has 
dimmed  the  enthusi- 
asm for  French 
rooms,  although  an 
occasional  treatment 
of  one  of  the  great 
French  styles  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the 
livable,  the  homelike 
and  the  charming  are 
not  confined  to  either 
the  Colonial  or  the 
English  periods. 
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A   SPANISH   SUNFLOWER 


By  Mary  Ellen  Shaw 


ADD  the  skill  of  Albert  Herter,  artist,  advocate 
of  "clean"  color,  mural  decorator,  importer 
■  of  the  "Herter  looms,"  and  creator  of 
glowing  fabrics,  to  the  sunny  sky  and  artistic  pos- 
sibilities of  Southern  California,  and  one  gets — just 
what  one  might  have  imagined — "El  ilirasol,"  the 
sunflower,  basking  in  the  mellow  sunshine.  This 
is  the  name  which  Mr.  Herter  has  given  to  the 
bungalow  hotel  which  he  has  created  out  of  what 
was  formerly  his  mother's  picturesque  and  spacious 
California  home.  And  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
he  has  lavished  so  much  of  his  characteristic  poetic 
imagination  and  daring  brilliance  of  color  combina- 
tion that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  w^ho 
concern  themselves  with  decorative  problems. 

The  original  house,  "El  ilira- 
sol"  proper,  is  a  long,  low  adobe 
structure  with  red  tiled  roof.  It 
is  built  in  true  Spanish-California 
style,  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
with  cloister  and  patio  in  the  cen- 
ter. Thick  planting  embowers  the 
entrance,  wall  i\Y  and  screening 
vines  caress  the  panes  of  the  great 
windows,  cypresses  stand  up 
straight  and  mute,  while  tall 
shrubs  in  earthen  jars  ornament 
the  portals  on  either  side.  This 
building  stands  in  a  grassy  mead- 
like level,  the  garden  chiefly  laid 
out  in  lawn,  with  a  wealth  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  About  the 
lawn,  if  it  does  not  stretch  the 
simile  unduly  to  say  so,  are  scat- 
tered the  little  Spanish  bun- 
galows like  the  petals  of  a 
mammoth  sunflower. 

From  the  lofty  entrance  vesti- ; 
bule  of  the  main  building,  with! 


its  fretted  iron  doors  one  passes  into  a  large  salon 
with  soft  Cashmere  rugs  and  mahogany  divans. 
On  the  walls  are  huge  framed  panels  of  large- 
figured  fabric.  The  doors  on  either  side  of  this 
hall  open  wide  upon  other  apartments,  on  the  right 
drawing  and  card  rooms,  and  on  the  left  dining- 
room  and  sun-parlor.  In  the  brilliant  glimpses 
through  these  vistas  one  gets  the  key  to  the  color 
scheme.  For  the  basic  colors  of  "El  Mirasol"  are 
sun  colors,  yellows,  apricots,  and  oranges.  The 
drawing-room  immediately  on  the  right  is  more 
subdued  than  its  companions,  though  much  orange 
finds  its  way  in  among  the  softer  blues.  Here  is 
fine  old  furniture  with  rare  carving,  while  many 
paintings    relieve    the    expanse    of    paneled    walls. 


These 
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The  painted  chairs  are  both  eflfective 
and  easy  of  achievement.  Rook  shelves 
fill  the  recesses  on  either  side  of  the 
deep  windows,  a  fire  glows  on  the 
hearth,  on  the  table  shaded  lamps 
diffuse  a  soft,  pleasant  light,  and  bring 
within  their  radiance  bowls  of  freshly 
gathered  flowers  and  articles  of  virtu. 
The  card  room  beyond  is  a  riot  of 
yellow  and  blue  in  hangings  and  up- 
holstery, the  yellow  carrying  more  of  a 
lemon  yellow  tinge  than  elsewhere  ap- 
pears. Everywhere  we  see  the  original 
stamp  of  Mr.  Herter's  genius,  in  the 
style  of  the  furniture,  in  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  lamps,  even  in  so  small  a 
detail  as  the  yellow  ribbon,  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  which  is  run  into  the 
hem  of  the  net  curtains. 

Retracing  our  steps  through  the 
salon,  French  doors  give  access  to  the 
charming  cloister  and  patio.  The  tran- 
sition is  almost  magical;  it  seems  as  if 
one  is  at  once  transported  into  other 
times  and  other  realms,  and  is  treading  the  scenes 
of  Arabian  story.  Wide  arched  verandas,  gray 
plaster  outlined  in  a  vivid  orange,  e.xtend  around 
three  sides  of  the  inner  court,  overhung  with  a 
canopy  of  climbing  vines.  Among  the  vines,  sing- 
ing from  morning  to  night,  hang  canaries  and 
paroquettes  in  yellow  wicker  cages.  Large  Chinese 
lanterns  hang  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  shed  a 
tempered  golden  light.  The  furniture  on  the  pave- 
ment is  a  delightful  blending  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  picturesque.  There  is  cottage  furniture  of 
quaint  design — long  narrow  settees  with  spindle 
backs,  round  tables,  stiff  little  chairs,  "grandfather 
rockers,"  all  a  lovely  yellow  outlined  in  black  with 
garlands    and    baskets    of    orange    poppies.     Inter- 


I'llK   BIXCJAI.OWS  ARE   SET   IN    ALI.EES   OF    FLOWERS    AND   TROIMCAL   FOLIAGE 


spersed  with  these  are  comfortable  wicker  chaise- 
longues,  also  orange,  with  cushions  of  black  chintz 
whose  orange  parrots  and  flowers  vie  with  the 
glowing  flowers  without.  In  the  morning  the 
secluded  little  patio  with  its  hedges  of  Lantana  and 
Streptisolon,  nasturtiums,  and  poppies  is  vocal 
with  fountain  and  singing  birds.  Bees  and  butter- 
flies hover  in  the  shimmering  haze  above  the  vivid 
orange  of  the  flower  borders  and  the  entire  patio  is 
full  of  the  sentiment  of  other  days.  One  wonders 
whether  Mr.  Herter  counted  on  the  sweaters,  "the 
national  dress  of  California,"  as  some  one  has  said, 
as  part  of  his  color  scheme.  It  almost  seems  as 
though  he  had,  so  exactly,  at  tea  time,  do  they  fit 
into  its  spirit.  The  magical  radiance  of  orange 
lanterns  and  table 
lights,  the  gay  chintz 
and  yellow  furniture, 
the  blaze  of  flowers, 
and  the  guests  in 
their  brilliant 
sweaters  and  gay 
sport  attire  make  a 
kaleidoscopic  scene  of 
shifting  color.  But  it 
is  an  enchanting  spot 
in  the  moonlight 
with  the  plash  of  the 
fountain  and  the  odor 
of  flowers.  A  medita- 
tive place  of  cloi.s- 
tered  .seclusion, 
where  the  hum  of  the 
outside  world  comes 
only  in  subdued  mur- 
murs, and  through  all 
a  wandering  breath 
of  mignonette  and 
the  ripple  of  a  song. 
As  inconsistent  as 
it  may  sound  the  long 
gray  dining-salon  is 
"gayly  restful."  The 
French  windows  have 
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thin  curtains  of  a  warm  shade  of  orange  with 
draperies  of  a  striped  dark  blue  corduroy.  The 
cottage  furniture  is  painted  the  same  gray  as  the 
walls,  with  a  "motiv"  of  orange  poppies.  Inverted 
bowls  are  at  either  side  of  the  door  and  mantel,  and 
are  also  placed  like  side  brackets  about  the  room. 
These  are  some  of  Mr.  Herter's  novel  side  lights, 
the  light  shining  out  through  the  colored  silk  lining 
in  the  design  made  by  the  perforations  and  adding 
much  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the  room.  At  all 
seasons  charming  baskets  of  garden  flowers — pop- 
pies, heliotrope,  daisies,  marigolds  or  mignonette — 
grace  the  round  tables.  These  tables,  painted  in 
gray  patterned  with  orange,  covered  with  glass,  and 
lighted  with  gray  candlesticks,  the  poppy  design 
carried  out  in  the  yellow  shades,  blend  irreproach- 
ably with  the  room's  air  of  repose  and  charm. 
Opening  out  from  the  dining-room  is  the  breakfast- 
room  or  sun-parlor.  It  is  so  flooded  with  the  happy 
tones  of  its  own  color  that  even  on  a  dull  day  it 
produces  the  effect  of  a  shaft  of  light,  like  Shelley's 
"golden  light'ning  of  the  sunken  sun."  And  that 
mellow  effect  of  late  afternoon  sunlight  is  produced 
by  means  so  simple  and  so  cheap  that  the  wonder  is 
that  it  is  not  oftener  employed  in  private  homes. 
Simply  by  the  use  of  dye.  A  soft  apricot  bordering 
on  an  orange  has  been  selected,  and  everj'thing  has 
been  dyed  to  match  it.   The  curtains  were  originally 


only  a  simple,  cheap  mesh,  but  the  radiant  color 
glorifies  them.  All  the  linen,  even,  that  is  apparent 
out  of  meal  hours,  tea  cloths  and  such  things,  have 
been  dyed  the  same  color  and  become  part  of  the 
picture.  Beside  bringing  the  sunshine  indoors  by 
the  use  of  color  much  of  the  outdoors  has  actually 
been  brought  in  with  the  long,  low  window  boxes, 
filled  with  green  things  and  flowers  of  the  same 
flaming  tints  as  the  draperies. 

The  individual  bungalows,  of  Spanish  exterior 
and  red-tiled  roofs,  are  set  in  allees  of  flowers  and 
tropical  foliage  and  offer  in  every  direction  the 
most  delightful  vistas.  The  interiors  are  attractive, 
though  not  so  unusual  as  some  of  the  other  effects. 
Chintzes,  charming  in  design  and  color,  are  used 
throughout.  There  are  sunny  patios  and  pergolas, 
closets,  tiled  baths,  open  fires — in  fact  the  decorator 
has  thought  of  everything,  even  to  the  dainty  desk 
appointments  and  softly  shaded  lights.  On  the 
porches  one  detail  is  worth  remarking.  The  low 
concrete  wall  which  forms  the  rail  of  the  porch  is 
hollow  at  the  top,  thus  becoming  a  long  flower  box 
and  overflowing  the  porch  with  vines  and  flowers. 

Towards  night  the  bells  of  the  Old  Mission  break 
the  stillness  of  the  evening  air  and.  "El  Mirasol," 
the  Spanish  sunflower,  the  creation  of  a  great  color 
artist,  sleeps  in  holiday  repose. 


CARL    SCHON,    CRAFTSMAN 


By  Euth  K.  Rice 


THE  ever-changing  ocean  has  often  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  artisans  and  craft 
workers  in  various  lines,  who  have  adapted 
and  conventionalized  the  curves  and  spirals  sug- 
gested by  beautiful  shells.     Others  have  introduced 


bits  of  shell  substance  as  colorful  insets  in  metal 
work  which  they  have  modeled  closely  after  the 
denizens  of  the  deep. 

But  a  craftsman  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Carl  Schon, 
has  gone  a  step  farther  in  realism.    In  the  construc- 
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tion  of  all  his  artistic  novelties,  real  shells  are  used. 
Sometimes  they  are  entirely  encrusted  with  silver 
so  that  only  the  form  and  their  delicate  individual 
markings  prove  the  existence  of  the  shell  founda- 
tion. Again  all  the  lovely  opalescent  tints  are 
brought  out  by  polishing  and  only  a  rim  or  bands 
of  metal  are  added  to  make  it 
durable. 

There  is  infinite  variety  to  this 
work,  for  nature  never  duplicates. 
So  instead  of  a  palette  of  colors  or 
a  piece  of  clay  with  which  to  work, 
Mr.  Schon  has  the  treasures  of  the 
sea.    In  his  studio  are  thousands  of 
specimens    from    all    parts    of    the 
world.     When   another   article   is   to   be 
made  he  sits  before  his  work-table  ar- 
ranging and  re-arranging  his  materials 
until  a  satisfactory  combination  is  con- 
trived.     A  photograph   of   it   is   usually 
made  for  a  working  design.    Then  silver 
or  other  metal  is  skilfully  added  to  weld 
the  parts  into  a  permanent  structure. 

Unlike  those  other  workers  in 
shells  who  make  effective  shades  and 
windows  that  fall  apart  after  a  few 
years,  Mr.  Schon  sends  out  only  arti- 
cles that  will  be  as  lasting  as  a  piece 
of  sculpture  or  a  fine  painting. 

Among  his  most  attractive  models 
are  the  loving-cups.  These  are  most 
appropriate  as  trophies  for  yacht 
races  or  other  aquatic  events.  An 
especially  handsoma  trophy  was  re- 
cently presented  at  the  Atlantic 
Yacht  Club.  The  bowl  was  a  superb 
chambered  nautilus,  encircled  with 
silver  bands  and  an  inscription  plate. 
A  bit  of  coral  and  a  sea-horse,  silver- 
dipped,  formed  the  handle.  Its  ped- 
estal was  a  murex  shell  resting  on 
scallops. 

For  another  a  silvered  urchin  was  used  like  the 
calyx  of  a  flower.     From   it  came  __ 

six   huge   scallop    shell   petals    sur- 
rounding   a    silver-gilt    bowl    that 
would  hold  three  quarts.     Uphold- 
ing   it    were    three    brown 
and    three    cream    mottled 
marlinespikes    from    India, 
rising  from  another  urchin, 
inverted    and    sur- 
mounted by  a  num- 
ber of  rare  shells. 


The   x.\utii.us  lovixg-cup.  pbk- 
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He  shows  also  a  variety  of  pleasing  electroliers. 
There  is  a  copper  bowl  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Over  its  sides  at  irregular  intervals  like 
real  flowers,  peep  seven  or  eight 
lotus  blossoms.  Their  petals 
concealing  the  electric  bulbs 
are  of  translucent  pearl  shell. 
When  the  light  is  turned  the 
effect  is  of  rare  and  exotic 
flowers. 

A  smaller  one,  for  use  on  a 

desk    or    table,    consists    of    a 

gracefully  arched  lily  stem  of 

dull    silver   ending   in   a   single   blossom 

with  the  same  pearly  petals. 

British  scallop  shells  are  found  in  sev- 
eral tints  of  rosy  pink,  lavender  or  yel- 
low. Four  or  six  of  these  make  a  charm- 
ing shade  for  a  small  lamp  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of 
almost  any  room. 

This  conch-artist  also  fashions 
some  interesting  smaller  pieces.  The 
prickly  sea-urchin  and  the  sea-horse, 
weird  emblem  of  luck,  are  combined 
in  a  number  of  ways.  A  large  one 
of  the  former  has  its  upper  section 
sliced  off  for  a  cover,  to  be  lifted  by 
a  tiny  snail.  It  has  been  treated  to  a 
bath  of  silver  and  makes  a  unique 
powder  box  or  sugar  bowl.  To  use 
with  it  is  a  spoon  having  a  bowl 
made  of  a  scallop  shell,  silver-backed. 
A  slender  marlinespike  twisted  about 
with  a  band  of  silver  forms  the 
handle. 

He  has  made  entire  desk  sets, 
sometimes  carrying  a  coral  motive 
through  all  the  pieces,  and  again  in- 
sea-horse  in  each.  Or  an  urchin 
finished  in  dull  silver  may  be  used  to  conceal  the 
ink-well;  another  made  into  a  convenient  stamp 
box,  and  a  third  converted  into  an  odd 
candle-holder.  A  lavender  clam-shell 
tray  with  legs  of  tiny  urchins  lends 
a  bit  of  color  to  this  attractive  set. 

Possessing  such  a  desk  set 
one  would  turn  back  instinc- 
tively to  the  "strewn  beach" 
and   listen   again   at  the   lips 
of  a  shell  to  the  sound  of 
the  sea. 
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ARTISTIC  WEAVING    IN   THE   MOUNTAINS 
OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 


By  James  A.  Robinson 


FAR  back  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
lives  Mrs.  Finley  JIast,  who  is  doing  wonder- 
ful weaving  on  old-fashioned  looms.  Her  suc- 
cess reads  like  an  illuminated  chapter  from  the 
"Days  of  Long  Ago,"  but  her  efforts  tell  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  skill,  service  and  success  in  a 
domestic  art  long  since  neglected. 

Among  these  mountains,  in  Watauga  County,  is 
a  beautiful  valley — Valle  Crucis,  "the  vale  of  the 
cross" — that  resembles  a  great  green  bowl,  rimmed 
with  blue,  through  which  the  Watauga  River  cheer- 
ily sings  its  way  through  the  laurels  that  line  its 
banks.  Here  nestles  "Brookside  Farm,"  a  model 
of  neatness  and  thrift — the  home  of  Mrs.  Mast. 
The  highways  leading  to  the  farm  are  bordered 
with  rhododendron  and  canna,  with  clusters  of 
maidenhair  fern  peeping  from  below,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  ever  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the 
pine. 

On  the  shady  lawn,  near  the  large  comfortable 
dwelling  is  a  quaint  little  log  cabin,  two  stories, 
which  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  In  this 
house  lived  Mrs.  Mast's  grandfather,  and  her  father 
in  his  childhood,  and  she  now  uses  it  for  her  loom 
house.  Here  Mrs.  Mast  weaves  throughout  the 
winter  days,  before  a  big,  roaring  fire  in  the  large 
old-fashioned  fireplace.  During  the  summer  months 
her  home  is  filled  with  mountain  tourists. 

Mrs.  Mast  learned  to  weave  when  she  was  a  mere 
slip  of  a  girl.  Her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
before  her  were  great  weavers.  She  has  kept  it  up 
for  more  than  forty  years,  but  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  has  devoted  almost  her  entire  time  to 
weaving,  except  during  the  three  summer  months. 
The  three  looms  used  by  Mrs.  Mast  are  old- 
fashioned  and  primitive;  one  of  them  having  been 
in  her  family  for  more  than  a  century.  On  two  of 
the  looms  she  weaves  coverlets,  druggets  and  wide 
rugs,  and  on  the  other  one  she  weaves  narrow  goods 
— towels,  pillow  covers,  curtains,  bureau  scarfs, 
small  rugs,  and  many  other  artistic  novelties  from 


cotton,  flax  and  wool.     Much  of  the  material  used  is 
grown  or  raised  on  the  farm. 

Many  of  the  drafts,  or  designs,  of  the  coverlets, 
and  many  of  the  patterns  used  by  !Mrs.  Mast,  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  doubtless  came  from  over  the  seas  in  chests  of 
English  and  Scotch  settlers.  These  patterns  bear 
significant  names,  such  as  True  Lover's  Knot, 
Double  Chariot  W^heel,  The  Downfall  of  Paris, 
Noah's  Wonder,  and  Lasting  Beauty.  In  North 
Carolina,  however,  inspiration  has  been  caught 
from  the  weaver's  own  door  in  the  shimmer  of  the 
sunshine,  and  the  golden  gossamer  that  veils  the 
blue  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  ancient  names 
have  given  place  to  new  drafts  called  Hickory  Leaf, 
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Sun,  Moon  and  Star,  Sunrise, 
Fox  Trail,  Nine  Snowballs, 
Blazing  Star  and  Rattlesnake 
Trail. 

Summer  tourists  in  the 
mountains  were  quick  to  note 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Mast's  artistic  and 
lovely  draperies,  rugs,  cover- 
lets and  towels.  She  was  in- 
duced some  years  ago  to  carry 
her  loom  to  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
to  demonstrate  flax  weaving 
at  the  exposition.  She  went 
the  next  year  and  carried 
with  her  samples  of  rugs, 
coverlets,  pillow  covers,  cur- 
tains, bureau  scarfs  and 
towels,  all  exquisitely  woven 
in  "matched  patterns,"  in 
various     colors.       Her     skill  Mk, 

and  fame  were  then  and  there 
permanently  established. 

One  of  the  "matched  sets"  in  blue  found  its  way 
to  Washington  City,  and  became  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's  first 
inauguration,  who  was  so  charmed  with  the  work 
that  she  gave  Mrs.  Mast  an  order  for  a  rug  seven- 
teen feet  square.  Two  of  these  large  rugs  of  delft 
blue,  known  as  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Star  design, 
cover  the  floor  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Blue 
Mountain-room  of  the  White  House."  The  design 
of  the  chair  coverings  in  this  blue  room  is  the 
Double  Chariot  Wheel,  and  these  were  woven  by 
another  mountain  weaver  at  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mast  has  done  work  for  people  in  more  than 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  many  nota- 
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ble  people  of  our  country.  She  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  "matched  sets"  for  Colonial  bedrooms,  which 
are  found  in  many  of  the  homes  of  North  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  States. 

"Brookside  Farm"  is  the  Mecca  for  tourists  in 
that  section  of  the  State  during  the  summer  months, 
where  they  go  to  spend  the  day  just  to  see  the 
handiwork  of  Mrs.  Mast,  and  her  old-fa.<hioned 
hand-made  looms.  Although  not  at  work  in  the 
summer  months  there  is  always  some  article  on  the 
loom,  and  Mrs.  Mast  gladly  shows  the  visitors  just 
how  she  weaves. 

Mrs.  Mast  has  a  coverlet,  a  century  old,  well  pre- 
served, that  was  woven  by  her  grandmother.  She 
also  has  a  counterpane,  seventy-five  years  old,  that 
was  woven  by  her  mother. 


WIRE    GRASS    BASKETRY 


By  C.  B.  Whitehouse 


SOMETHING  new  in  the  old  art  of  basketry  is 
always  interesting,  and  wire  grass  baskets  are 
a  decidedly  attractive  addition  to  our  Ameri- 
can handicrafts. 

The  wire  grass  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
develop  beautiful  and  practical  articles  from  a 
native  material  right 
at  our  doors  which 
costs  nothing  but  the 
time  spent  in  gath- 
ering it,  and  the  fin- 
ished pieces  are  very 
decorative,  carrying 
a  strong  suggestion 
of  the  Japanese  arts. 

These  grass  bas- 
kets, above  all 
others,  bring  with 
them  a  sense  of  the 
"out-of-doors"  with 
their  poetic  sugges- 
tion of  a  bird's  nest. 
Nature's  most  ex- 
quisite bit  of  handi- 
craft, and  the  mak- 


ing of  them   is  a  delightful  pastime   for  veranda 
days. 

Wire  grass  may  be  found  in  almost  every  sub- 
urban district,  usually  in  lowland  meadows  and 
along  the  edge  of  swampy  spots,  though  it  is  also 
found  in  hot  and  dry  locations. 

It  resembles  noth- 
ing so  much  as  an 
ordinary  round  wire, 
from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  and  it  also 
partakes  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  its 
metal  prototype  in 
that  it  is  very  strong 
though  fine,  and  yet 
tlexible  after  being 
dampened. 

Considered  a  pest 
by  the  thrifty  farm- 
er, inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  fit  for  food  for 
his  animals,  this 
grass  has  been  used 
for  some  time  in  the 
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niakiiiK  of  certain  widely  ad- 
vertised porch  and  bungalow 
rugs,  but  its  use  in  basketry 
is  very  recent  and  the  finished 
articles  with  their  beautiful 
colorintrand  the  natural  luster 
of  the  grass  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  baskets  are  shaped 
with  the  fingers  as  the  sewing 
progresses,  and  this  part  of 
the  work  will  be  found  most 
interesting.  The  colorings 
may  be  as  varied  as  the  shapes 
arrived  at. 

Wire  grass  grows  to  a  great 
height  in  damp  locations,  four 
feet  not  being  unusual,  mak- 
ing it  a  splendid  material  for 
the  handicrafter  to  work  with. 
If  cut  in  early  summer  it  is  a 
lovely  soft  green  in  color,  and 
equally  beautiful  are  its  vary- 
ing shades  of  brown  when 
gathered  in  the  fall.  As  it 
bears  no  branch,  blossom  or  seed,  it  is  always  in 
condition  for  use,  and  the  making  of  the  baskets  is 
a  simple  process. 

Before  commencing  the  work  place  a  small  hand- 
ful of  the  grass  in  a  large,  shallow  pan  of  cold 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  less.  Warm  water  will 
soften  the  grass  more  quickly  but  slightly  bleaches 
the  green  grass.  The  brown  grass,  gathered  in  the 
late  summer,  does  not  seem  to  bleach  so  readily. 
After  removing  the  grass  from  the  water  wrap  it 
in  a  damp  cloth  to  keep  it  moist. 

For  the  beginning  of  a  round  basket  select  about 
a  dozen  "wires,"  and  wind  the  ends  together  (Fig. 
A)  for  a  space  of  about  one  inch  with  raflia,  then 
bend  into  a  tiny  circle,  sewing  into  position  with 
the  end  of  the  raffia  threaded  into  a  darning-needle 
(Fig.  B). 

For  the  second  row,  continue  the  coil  of  loose 
grass  around  this  center,  and  at  four  or  five  evenly 
spaced  intervals  sew  it  to  the  center  ring  with  the 
raffia  (Fig.  C). 

For  the  third  row  continue  to  coil  the  grass 
evenly  around,  sewing  through  the  second  row  in- 
stead of  the  center. 

This  binding   stitch   is   simply   an   over-and-over 
stitch,  with  the  needle  brought  up  through  the  same 
hole  twice,  making  the  short  upright  stitch  easily 
seen   in   the   illustrations 
(Fig.  D). 

The  longer  slanting  stitch 
is  made  simply  by  carrying 
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the  raffia  to  the  next  over- 
and-over  stitch,  and  the 
length  t)f  the  long  stitch  may 
l)e    regulated    by    the   worker. 

In  placing  the  coil  of  grass 
in  position  be  careful  not  to 
twist  it  but  keep  it  flat  and 
smooth,  when  the  natural 
sheen  and  coloring  of  the 
grass  will  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

When  in  need  of  a  new  sup- 
ply of  grass  to  keep  the  coil 
iif  an  even  size,  splice  it  in 
gradually,  a  few  at  a  time, 
the  new  ends  to  be  laid  in  just 
as  one  of  the  short  over- 
stitches   is  to  be  taken. 

The  color  combinations  are 
limited  only  by  the  taste  of 
the  worker,  as  the  various 
shades  of  the  different  colora 
of  raflfia  all  blend  beautifully 
with  either  the  green  or 
brown  grass. 

Hanging  Basket 

A  lovely  cover  for  the  pot  containing  one's  fa- 
vorite fern  or  houseplant  may  be  made  of  this 
grass,  using  varying  shades  of  green  or  brown 
raffia  for  the  sewing,  the  completed  basket  to  serve 
as  a  jardiniere  or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  hang- 
ing basket. 

A  bit  of  nature's  own  decorations,  a  bent  twig 
or  two,  some  dried  or  pressed  leaves  and  a  group 
of  acorns;  clusters  of  tiny  pine  cones,  or  bitter- 
sweet berries,  will  make  a  charming  addition. 

Flower  Bowl 

The  flower  bowl  is  made  of  the  green  grass, 
sewed  with  two  shades  of  soft  green  raffia,  and 
furnishes  an  ideal  way  of  displaying  violets,  pan- 
sies,  forget  -  me  -  nots  and  other  short  -  stemmed 
flowers  which  are  much  more  artistic  when  not 
bunched  together. 

An  ordinary  glass  finger-bowl,  or  any  similar 
dish,  may  be  used  to  contain  the  water,  and  after 
the  grass  bowl  is  completed  the  addition  of  a  single 
small  reed  wound  with  the  raffia  about  the  top  will 
make  it  somewhat  stronger  for  use  with  the  glass 
bowl  of  water. 

The  cover  with   its  open  spaces  is  easily  made. 
Start   the   center   of   it   the 
CV  /^         same    as    the    center    of    a 

-^ ^  round  basket. 

After  completing  about 
four  rows,  bend  the  fifth 
coil    of   grass    out,    between 
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each  over-and-over  stitch,  leaving 
enough  of  an  open  space  to  re- 
ceive the  stems  of  the  flowers. 

The  sixth  coil  is  straight,  and 
Is  fastened  with  an  over-stitch  to 
each  bent-out  portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding   row,    thus    forming    more    open 
spaces.    Four  straight  coils  of  grass  fol- 
low, then  repeat  until  the  cover  is  of  the 
desired  size,  giving  it  a  convex  shape  ant 
planning  to  have  the  completed  bowl  and 
cover   as   nearly   ball-shape   as   possible. 

Theee-Cornered  Basket 

In  commencing  this  basket,  instead  of 
bending  the  end  of  the  coil  of  grass  into  a  circle, 
wind  it  closely  with  the  raffia  and  bend  into  a  small 
triangle,  and  in  adding  the  following  coils  of  grass 
bend  them  sharply  at  each  corner  of  the  triangle, 
to  maintain  the  shape  desired. 

This  basket  was  made  of  the  green  grass.   Natural 


Tall  basket   for 
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raffia    was     used     for     the    fir.st 
five  rows  around  the  center,  a  soft 
green  for  the  next  five  rows,  then 
three  rows  of  very  dark  blue,  fol- 
lowed by  just  one  row  of  coral  red 
and  three  more  rows  of  the  green. 
This   makes    an    attractive    design    in 
the  center  of  the  flat  bottom.     Natural 
raffia  is  used  to  complete  the  bottom  to 
the  size  desired,  and  the  colors  of  the 
design  in  the  bottom  are  repeated  on  the 
slightly  rolled  sides  of  the  basket. 

Border  and  handles  of  the  tall  center- 
piece basket  are  of  reed  wound  with 
raffia. 
A  large  variety  of  articles,  other  than  baskets 
and  trays,  may  be  made  of  this  grass,  and  there 
are  no  doubt  many  wild  grasses  which  would 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  work,  though  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  wire  grass  recommends  it  to 
all  who  see  it. 


BEAUTIFYING  THE   GARDEN   WITH 
FRAGMENTS   OF    NATURE 


N 


By  Hugh  Findlay 


OT  only  the 

"ragged   cliff 
Has    thousand    faces    in 


thousand  hours, 
but  "tomorrow  they  will  wear  another  face, 
we  but  fit  frag- 
ments of  these 
rocks  into  the 
quiet  nooks  of  our 
garden  or  wood- 
land. 

Allow  a  ragged 
little  path  to  lead 
you  into  some 
secluded  spot  and, 
whether  the  path 
has  been  long  or 
not,  your  eye  will 
welcome  the  rus- 
tic seat,  and  the 
less  pronounced 
or  finished  this 
leading  path  is, 
the  more  secluded 
and  quiet  is  your 
nook. 

If  the   seat   be 


made  of  large  stones  and  the  junction  of  the  stone 

and  soil  is  natural,   it  will  serve  to  suggest  that 

the  construction  is  not  artificial.     No  chisel  should 

"    if     be  allowed   to   touch   the  stones  and  the   material 

used  should  be 
weathered  attrac- 
tively. The  stones 
should  be  com- 
mon to  the  local- 
ity for  there  is 
nothing  more  in- 
appropriate i  n 
the  treatment  of 
a  naturalistic 
landscape  than  a 
finished  granite 
seat  where  all 
about  it  are  only 
rocks  of  lime  or 
sandstone. 

The  base  of  the 
foundation  rock 
should  be  buried 
in  the  soil  on  one 
foot  of  founda- 
tion   rock    for 
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rocks  laid  on  the  soil 
are  never  firm, neither 
do  they  satisfy  the 
eye.  After  the  seat 
is  completed,  plant 
shrubs  and  plants 
common  to  the  local- 
ity with  a  view  to 
making  the  completed 
work  look  as  though 
Mother  Nature  had  a 
hand  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants. 
When  possible,  leave 
out  a  rock  here  and 
there,  fill  the  hole 
with  soil  and  plant 
Arabis  alpina  and 
Arabis  albida,  or  the 
Linum  flanum  into 
these  crannies. 

It  may  be  that  you 
wish  to  cross  thf 
stream  just  beyond 
the  willow  tree  and 
here  again  rocks  may 
be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage.    The  bridge 

should  have  a  strong  foundation  to  offset  the 
crushing  weight  of  ice  in  the  spring  and  the  action 
of  water  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  stone 
used  in  this  structure  should  never  be  faced  and 
the  cement  should  not  show\  The  stone  may  slant 
here  and  there  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  and  close 
to  the  banks  but  should  be  parallel  to  the  water 
and  close  to  it.  It  always  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
such  a  rustic  bridge  to  have  a  few  stones  con- 
spicuously bold.  Along  the  banks  and  in  large 
groups  should  be  grown  ferns  and  other  plants, 
and  if  the  water  is  sluggish  in  places,  a  few  water- 
lilies  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  spot. 


A    STOXE    BIIIIXIF.    M 


Fragments  of  rocks,  particularly  flat  limestone, 
are  often  used  to  construct  steps  up  a  steep  incline 
or  a  slightly  sloping  hill.  The  stones  should  be 
placed  unevenly  and  not  in  a  straight  line  and 
fitted  into  the  bank  so  they  are  level.  Back  from 
the  edge,  but  sufficiently  forward  to  support  the 
front  of  the  step,  should  be  a  stone  support  or 
foundation  to  prevent  it  from  tipping  forward. 
The  steps  should  always  look  secure  but  natural. 
Here  and  there  two  stones  in  the  same  step  may 
be  left  separate  for  a  space  of  two  inches  in  which 
grass  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  Large  clumps  of 
honeysuckle  and  other  vines  encroaching  on  the 
steps,  or  a  combination  of  evergreens  planted  un- 
evenly, will  help  to  hide  any  suggestion  of  an 
artificial  attempt  to  do  something. 

Fern  rockeries  may  be  built  by  first  constructing 
a  good  foundation  of  leaf-mold,  soil  from  the  wood- 
land, mixed  with  decayed  sod  and  garden  loam, 
and  fitting  rocks  unevenly  and  at  varied  intervals 
into  the  earth.  Ferns  growing  between  the  rocks 
will  soon  break  up  any  sign  of  artificial  planting. 


If  there  is  one  spot  where  the  shrubs  and  ferns 
are  mirrored  in  the  water,  such  a  spot  might 
suggest  a  summer  house.  If  the  land  is  rough  and 
rocky,  a  summer  house  constructed  of  stone,  made 
a  leafy  bower  by  the  use  of  Ampelopsis  will  blend 
with  its  surroundings.  If  you  keep  to  simple 
lines,  right  proportions,  and  can  place  your  re- 
treat properly,  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  a  true  retreat. 
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THE    WONDERFUL    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Thomas  Peter  Garrett 


ONE  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  Mr.  John 
Herman  Schulze,  a  corpulent,  jovial  pro- 
fessor of  languages,  one  afternoon  quite  by 
accident  placed  a  bottle  of  silver  salts  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun  coming  through  his  study  v^'indow.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  observed  that  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  had  turned  almost  black.  He  picked 
the  bottle  up  carefully  and  e.\amined  it. 

A  white  line,  faint  at  each  end  but  very  light  in 
the  center  ran  across  the  bottle.  This  line  was 
simply  the  undarkened  contents  of  the  bottle.  This 
was  queer.  He  lifted  it  closer  to  his  spectacled 
eyes  in  order  to  learn  the  truth,  when  lo  and  be- 
hold the  contents  of  the  bottle  shifted  and  the 
whole  bottle  became  perfectly  white.  The  line  was 
gone. 

He  placed  the  bottle  in  the  sun  again  through 
curiosity,  and  noticed  a  cord  hanging  from  one 
side  of  the  window  and  crossing  between  the  bottle 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When  the  bottle  had 
turned  dark  again,  he  picked  it  up  carefully,  and 
there  was  the  line  as  before.  He  shook  the  bottle. 
The  line  disappeared  and  the  bottle  was  white 
again. 

He  pasted  a  strip  of  paper  on  the  bottle  and 
placed  it  again  in  the  sun.  When  it  turned  dark 
again  he  set  it  upon  his  desk  in  the  shade,  gently 
removed  the  paper  and  there  on  the  darkened  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  was  printed  in  white  a  perfect 
facsimile  of  the  piece  of  paper.  Then  he  wrote 
on  the  bottle  and  the  writing  appeared  in  white. 
He  realized  he  had  made  a  great  discovery.  He 
displayed  the  mystery  to  his  friends.  His  friends 
told  others  and  John  Schulze  became  known  as  a 
magician.  But  the  chemists  and  experimenters  of 
that  generation  began  to  analyze  this  magic  and 
study  into  the  relation  of  the  sun's  rays  to  quick- 
silver. When  John  Herman  Schulze  died  in  1744 
he  left  a  writing  in  Latin  explaining  his  method  of 
making  silver  salts.  This  method  was  taken  up 
immediately  by  the  inventors,  and  seventy  years 
later  Thomas  Wedgwood  turned  John  Herman 
Schulze's  discovery  in  the  direction  of  picture 
making. 

He  made  images  of  nature,  but  he  was  never  able 
to  fix  them. 

Long  before  Schulze's  discovery  the  camera 
obscura  was  known  and  those  who  gazed  upon  the 
beautiful  pictures  produced  by  its  agency  often 
longed  to  find  some  method  b.v  which  they  might 
be  fixed.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Wedgwood  in  working  on  the  discovery,  made  by 
Schulze,  tried  to  relate  it  to  picture  making. 

The  camera  obscura  was  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  Century,  by  Baptista  Porta, 
an  Italian  philosopher,  and  consisted  simply  of  a 
darkened  room  to  which  light  was  admitted  by 
only  a  single  small  hole  in  the  window-shutters. 
In  such  a  room  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly, 
a  faint,  unshaded  image  of  exterior  objects  as  the 
houses,  trees,  etc.,  upon  which  the  window  looks, 
is  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  wall  or  .screen 
within  the  room  which  faces  the  window.  Porta 
improved  this  primitive  contrivance  by  placing  a 


double  convex  lens  in  the  apertur.^  of  the  shutters. 
Outside  a  mirror  was  placed  to  receive  the  rays 
of  light  and  reflect  them  through  the  lens.  The 
image  upon  the  screen  within  was  thus  made 
brighter  and  more  distinct,  and  was  moreover 
shown  in  a  natural  or  erect  position. 

Crowds  (locked  to  Porta's  house  in  Naples  to 
see  these  pictures  painted  by  light,  glowing  with 
color  and  depicted  with  marvelous  accuracy.  Soon 
further  improvements  were  made  and  the  camera 
obscura  became  the  favorite  adjunct  to  the  country 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  Often  taking  the  form  of 
a  small  circular  building  erected  if  possible  on  a 
hill-top. 

Now  Joseph  N.  Niepce  who  is,  among  the  major- 
ity, considered  the  discoverer  of  photography,  was 
the  first  to  make  a  permanent  photograph.  This 
was  about  1815.  Niepce  was  a  timid  person  and  a 
very  patient  photographer.  Daguerre  with  whom 
Niepce  entered  a  partnership  in  1829,  and  signed 
an  agreement  that  each  was  to  know  the  other's 
secrets,  was  temperamentally  opposite.  He  was 
bold,  energetic,  desirous  of  fame  and  its  accom- 
panying rewards,  accustomed  to  success,  and  the 
applause  of  the  public. 

He  was  a  stage  scene  painter.  But  the  intoxica- 
tion with  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
permanent  print  of  the  facsimile  of  nature  led 
him  to  abandon  his  profession,  and  struggle  to 
realize  his  idea.  He  succeeded  after  fourteen  years 
of  struggle  during  which  time  it  was  believed  he 
was  going  insane. 

In  1839  Daguerre's  method  was  printed  and  was 
read  throughout  the  world.  The  photographs 
which  were  made  by  this  method  were  called 
Daguerreotypes.  In  a  short  time  Daguerreotype 
studios  for  the  taking  of  photographs  were  set  up 
everywhere  and  the  whole  world  became  intro- 
duced to  photography. 

Then  in  order  to  secure  a  portrait  of  one's  self 
one  had  to  submit  to  having  one's  face  covered 
with  powder  and  sit  in  the  glaring  sun  for  half 
an  hour.  To-day  one  can  be  ushered  into  a  photo- 
grapher's studio,  climb  into  a  luxurious  throne,  sit 
for  perhaps  a  minute  and  depart  over  rugs  of 
oriental  splendor  mid  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
wafted  by  electric  fans  without  even  having  to 
remove  one's  hat. 

Photography  has  developed  marvelously  since 
1839.  Photographs  can  now  be  taken  instantane- 
ously; photographs  can  be  taken  of  flying  bullets, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  x-ray  a  photograph  can  be 
taken  of  the  bones  in  animals  and  human  beings; 
germs  can  be  photographed  with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope; photographs  can  be  taken  at  night;  photo- 
graphs can  be  taken  under  water,  and  many  suc- 
cessful color  photographs  have  been  taken.  There 
is  much  talk  lately  in  the  world  of  photography 
about  photographing  the  spirit  of  a  subject.  We 
can  go  now  to  a  theatre  and  see  moving  pictures 
of  real  objects,  actual  photographs  of  life  in  action. 
All  of  this  took  root  about  78  years  ago.  It  is  like 
a  miracle. 
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SUGGESTED   CHANGE    OF   LINES    FOR 
MISSION    FURNITURE 


Bv  Charles  Ei/\varu  Houi'KK 


ONCE  upon  a  time  our  forebears  lived  liter- 
ally upon  the  Hat, — whether  above  or  below 
ground  does  not  matter.  Life  was  then 
most  brutally  simple  and  the  needs  for  such  con- 
trivances as  furniture  were  still  of  the  far  away 
future.  When  the  early  craftsman  evolved  the 
idea  of  the  table,  he  followed  the  simple  structural 
conditions  suggested  in  the  raised  platforms  of  the 
Swiss  Lake-dwellers.  A  further  advancement 
suggested  the  bench,  or  form,  built  on  similar 
lines.  The  forerunner  of  the  chair,  the  stool,  was 
still  a  great  way  off  and  a  luxury  in  many  houses, 
long  after  the  Jliddle  Ages.  None  of  these  early 
contrivances  were  handsome  and  their  forming 
and  perfecting  into  lines  of  decorative  grace  was 
analogous  with  the  evolutionary  making  of  man 
himself. 

Later,  as  the  requirements  of  living  demanded, 
the  artistic  embellishment  of  these  structural 
forms  began  to  take  shape  and  distinction,  arriv- 
ing at  last  at  a  stage  that  has  never  since  been 
equalled.  But  in  all  this  the  structural  element 
was  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  and  as  the 
basic  anatomy  of  all  art  is  structural,  it  but  fol- 
lows the  natural  artistic  bent. 

'Tis  a  long  way  from  the  first  table  to  the  early 
church,  yet  the  latter,  ever  mindful  of  the  life  of 
the  Saviour,  lost  no  chance  to  impress  its  hardships 
and  sacrifices  upon  her  teachers.  Consequently 
her  furniture  was  of  a  style  and  character  which 
denied  not  its  ancestry  and  was  warranted  to  fulfil 
its  mission. 

Several  centuries  have  elapsed  and  we  are  living 
in  the  present,  very  far  removed  from  the  first 
table  and  the  early  church.  Yet  in  our  midst  there 
came  to  life  a  rebirth,  a  throwback,  which  some 
person  or  persons  unknown  have  dubbed  "Mission," 
which  inflicts  upon  our  ease-loving  public  a  sense 
of  the  unbeautiful,  nor  is  it  fitted  for  perfect  com- 
fort and  relaxation.  Despite  its  homely  stability 
it  can  make  no  claim  to  art  or  grace,  nor  is  its 
masculine  stiff'ness  relieved  by  the  uncertain  touch 
of  the  craftsman's  tool. 

While  some  examples  of  this  style    i  if  style  we 
may    call    it)    may    be    ad- 
mirably     suited      to      the 
rusticity   of  the   log   cabin 
or  the    informality    of   the 
bungalow,    they    surely    do 
not    fit    into    any    surroundings 
that  may  lay  claim  to  architec- 
tural    excellence,     hence     their 
use,    at    least    wisely,     is    very 
limited.     But  being  a   thing  of 
structure  only,  it  still  offers  us 
a  "blank"  for  simple  embellish- 
ment.    The  fact  that  most  of  it 
is  heavy   and   ungainly   in   form 
makes  it  the  better  for  our  pur- 
pose, as  in  the  reduction  of  its 
necessarv  bulk  we  arc  arriving 
at     two     good     ends:     that     of        ^™''''  ■"•*""•   ''"' 
effecting    a    pleasing    transfer-  t.„.o  isolatkd  ch 

mation     and     a     corresponding  eih-.ed  memhimi 


reduction  of  weight.     And  this  last  i.t  an  item  not 
to  be  lightly  ignored. 

We  are  not  in  this  writing,  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  manufacturers  of  the  so-called  mission 
furniture,  but  rather  to  point  out  to  the  consumer, 
who  may  be  open  to  the  suggestion,  that  there  is 
a  chance  here  to  soften  the  lines  of  brutality  and 
produce  on  a  foundation,  having  good  structural 
qualities,  a  thing  which  may  appi'oach  near  to  a 
commendable  standard  of  design.  Naturally 
opinions  differ  as  to  a  standard  of  artistic  excel- 
lence, but  one  would  hardly  question  that  the  lines 
of  the  mission  style  may  be  improved  with  con- 
siderate treatment.  To  what  extent  this  treat- 
ment may  be  applied,  depends  largely  on  the 
surroundings  and  use  to  which  the  article  may  be 
put.  There  is  one  thing  evident  however,  and 
this  is  that  a  mission  hall-chair,  for  instance,  that 
would  be  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  period  hall,  might 
easily,  with  proper  handling,  fill  the  office  with 
reasonable  success. 

The  reader  may  very  naturally  ask,  and  with 
good  reason:  "Why  go  to  all  this  bother  to  alter 
a  thing  of  this  sort?  If  it  be  not  satisfactory, 
why  not  buy  something  that  is?"  We  will  have  to 
own  such  a  solution  to  be  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  but  the  othei-  way  offers  an  escape  from 
everlasting  sameness  and  a  chance  to  get  some- 
thing that  is  a  bit  different  and  often  there  is  a 
deal  of  satisfaction  even  in  this.  Then  too,  one 
may  already  have  examples  which  could  be  bene- 
fited in  this  w-ay. 

In  the  selection  of  types,  one  must  needs 
bear  in  mind  that  each  piece  should  always  have 
a  certain  amount  of  bulk  to 
allow  for  the  cutting  away  of 
wood.  And  these  types  should 
be  studied  in  the  rough  and 
some  idea  formed  as  to  their 
possibilities,  before  a  decision 
is  reached  regarding  purchase. 
There  are  numerous  houses  that 
make  mission  forms  and  some 
furnish  the  goods  in  knockdown 
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form.  Even  those  who  do  not  make  a  specialty  of 
this  last,  would  probably  furnish  what  is  desired 
upon  reciuest.  We  mention  this,  as  the  knockdown 
article,  being  unassembled,  is  easier  to  handle  than 
the  completely  assembled  thing.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  such  articles  as  have  cross  members 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  working;  chairs  in 
general,  and  tables  with  cross-rails.  A  table  of 
the  type  shown  in  our  illustration  might  be  done 
as  the  thing  stands,  but  easier  by  far  if  the  mem- 
bers can  be  handled  separately,  while  a  bureau, 
with  external  cuts  only,  could  probably  be  operated 
upon  with  fair  ease  in  its  regular  commercial  form. 

As  to  the  execution  of  this  work:  it  often  hap- 
pens that  one  is  more  or  less  of  a  tinker  and  as 
the  cuts  adhered  to,  in  the  pictorial  suggestions, 
(outside  the  changes  in  profile  of  splats  and  rails) 
are  almost  all  chamfer  cuts  with  occasional  gouge 
work,  the  actual  working  out  is  more  a  question  of 
time  than  of  difficulty  in  execution.  Naturally,  if 
one  can  get  his  work  into  a  vise,  it  is  steadier  and 
hence  easier  to  handle  and  for  this  reason  the  un- 
assembled piece  of  furniture  is  preferable,  as  has 
already  been  stated. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  work,  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  define  the  patterned   limits  of  the  cut   in 


These    ci  ttincs    aui:    all    chaxkek    patteiins.     -V 

DRAW  SH.VVE.  A  Sl'OKE  SUAVE,  A  JACK-KNIFE  AND 
A  OOIT.E  ARE  ALL  THE  TOOI.S  NECESSARY  FOR  DE- 
SIGNS    SICGESTED. 

pencil  on  the  adjacent  faces  of  the  angle  to  be  cut 
away  and  work  to  these.  As  to  the  methods  and 
tricks  of  tool  handling,  such  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

Of  tools:  the  draw-shave  and  chisel  are  the  most 
important  while  the  jack-knife  and  gouge  may  be 
used  in  supplementary  way.  The  spoke-shave  is 
more  of  a  smoothing  tool  and  would  be  required  but 
little,  as  the  draw-shave  leaves  a  sharper,  cleaner 
edge  and  can  be  reversed  to  work  with  both  edges 
as  occasion  requires.  Reasonably  straight-grained 
wood  is  essential. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  design,  the  various  mem- 
bers should  be  loosely  assembled  so  that  the  collected 
individual  cuts  may  have  their  proper  relation  to 
one   another    in    the   completed    piece.     Often,    too. 


it  will  be  found 
t"  advantage  that 
a  sligjit  outward 
curve  be  given  to 
the  long  cut,  whose 
intention  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a 
straight  one,  and 
(m  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  entasis 
to  a  column.  Then, 
too,  a  series  of 
related  short, 
straight  cuts  may 
often  be  made  to 
suggest  the  effect 
of  a  curve  and  may 
imply  strength 
where  such  be  de- 
sirable. Or  again, 
the  curve  and  the 
straight  cut  con- 
necting, from  the 
very  fact  of  their 
opposition,  would 
produce  results  not 
obtainable  in  any 
other  way.  The  design  should  be  well  studied. 
It  will  be  observed  of  the  heavy  chair  here 
pictured,  that  owing  to  the  continued  interference 
of  the  rails  with  the  uprights,  these  latter  members 
are  not  so  easily  adapted  to  the  chamfer  cut  as 
the  corresponding  members  in  the  other  pictorial 
example.  To  attempt  such  with  the  short  inter- 
vals between  rails  would  be  apt  to  result  in  a 
"nubby"  effect,  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Yet  the  actual  problem  might  on  the  other  hand 
offer  a  chance  for  novelty  which  our  limited  knowl- 
edge of  actual  measurements  and  proportions  make 
it  wiser  not  to  suggest  here. 

We  have  not  of  course,  shown  examples  of  the 
entire  range  of  furniture;  this  would  simply  be 
repetition  and  would  be  hardly  necessary.  It  is 
after  all  a  question  of  simple  suggestions  which 
we    leave    to   the    individual    taste   of   the    reader. 
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POPULAR   CRAFTSMAN    HOUSES 

..\  A  /HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  designs?"  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we 
^  '  are  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popular  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front 
elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and 
cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request.  Address:  Home  Department,  The  Art  World,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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HE   floor  plans  of  house  No.   Ill   have  been  windows.     A  built-in   sideboard  and   china  closets 
carefully  studied,  waste  spaces  eliminated  and  ►occupy  the  entire  end  of  the  dining-room  and  the 


the  arrangement  planned  for  economy  of  labor, 
comfort  and  coziness.  The  entry  and  fireplace  nook 
are  wainscoted  with  V-jointed  chestnut  boards,  but 
all  other  walls  and  ceilings  are  plastered,  and  the 
broad  surfaces  broken  up  in  panels  by  extending 
the  door  and  window  casings  from  baseboard  to 
frieze  and  by  the  large  beams  in  the  ceiling. 

-J — .  Coat  closets 

rt|7B^^BB  are  provided 
in  the  entry, 
in  which  the 
stairvvay  to  the 
second  floor  is 
located  and  it 
also  serves  as 
a  passageway 
from  living- 
room  to  dining- 
room  and  the 
service  part  of 
the  house. 

The  living- 
room  is  large 
and  well  light- 
ed with  inter- 
esting groups 
of    casement 


open  dining-porch,  slightly  screened  in  with  flowers, 
affords  a  delightful  place  for  breakfasting.  The 
floor  of  this  porch  is  of  cement. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  planning 
of  roomy  closets  for  all  bedrooms,  and  sufficient 
wall  spaces  have  been  left  unbroken  for  the  placing 
of  beds  and  other  furniture.  A  charming  feature 
of  these  bed- 
rooms is  the 
sleeping-porch- 
es. While  the 
end  or  each  one 
is  left  open, 
provision  has 
been  made  to 
shut  out  bad 
weather,  and 
since  they  are 
built  wMthin 
the  house  they 
may  be  glassed 
in,  making  de- 
lightful sun- 
rooms  for  win- 
ter days.  In 
every  succeed- 
ing season  they 
are  inviting. 
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HOUSE  No.  155  has  eight  good-sized  main 
rooms,  as  well  as  pantry,  lavatory,  separate 
toilet  and  bathroom,  dressing-room  and  large 
sleeping-balcony.  The  interior  is  exceptionally 
roomy  and  well  equipped,  and  the  exterior  both 
durable  and  attractive;  yet  the  arrangement  and 
construction  have  been  worked  out  along  such  prac- 
tical lines  that  the  cost  of  building  may  be  kept 
down  to  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

Shingles  are  used  for  the  walls,  with  V-jointed 
boards  in  the  gables.  The  chimney  is  of  brick, 
pergola  roof  of  wood,  while  concrete  is  used  for 
the  pergola  pillars  and  for  the  pergola  and  terrace 
floor.  The  design,  however,  could  be  carried  out  with 
equal  success  in  clapboards,  brick,  concrete  or  stone. 

The  entrance  to  this  house  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing. Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  entrance, 
no  vestibule  was  considered  necessary  and  so  one 
steps  directly  into  the  living-room — a  big,  airy, 
cheerful  place  that  extends  across  the  entire  front 
of  the  house.  In  addition  to  the  group  of  four  win- 
dows at  each  end,  and  those  on  each  side  of  the 


door,  there  are  the  bay  windows  in  the  front  with 
their  built-in  seats  and  handy  book-shelves. 

So  open  is  the  layout  of  the  first  floor  plan  that 
the  fireplace  nook  toward  the  rear  with  its  broad 
hearth  and  long  fireside  seat  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  large  living-room.  The  dining-room  has  a 
group  of  four  windows  on  the  right  and  a  pair  of 
double  windows  in  the  rear.  This  opening,  if  left 
without  hangings  or  screen,  will  afford  a  pleasant 
garden  vista  right  through  the  house  from  the 
front  door — always  a  delightful  feature  in  a  plan. 
Upstairs  are  four  bedrooms,  maid's  room,  bath  and 
toilet.     A  generous  number  of  closets  are  provided. 
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The  balcony  will  prove  one  of  the  most  healthful 
and  attractive  features  of  the  house,  for  it  is  long 
enough  to  afford  room  for  several  cots,  which  may 
be  separated  by  screens  if  desired  and  the  over- 
hanging roof  and  high  parapet  will  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  shelter  from  rain  or  snow. 
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AUGUST.    THE    FLOCKING    TIME 


By    T.    lilLHKRT    I'KARSON 


IN  AuRust  the  birds  begin  to  feel  better.  F'irst, 
in  the  spring  after  returning  from  their  winter 
homes  in  the  South,  they  have  many  weeks  of 
labor  and  anxiety  in  connection  with  their  nests 
and  young.  Scarcely  are  these  duties  completed 
before  the  itching  and  tingling  fever  in  connect- 
tion  with  molting  causes  many  days  of  dejection, 
and  in  a  more  or  less  irritated  frame  of  mind  our 
small  woodland  friends,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
so  cheerful,  enter  into  the  most  unhappy  season  of 
the  year  for  them.  But,  as  I  say,  in  August  they 
begin  to  feel  more  cheerful.  Those  that  molt  are 
beginning  to  recover.  Life  again  seems  worth 
while. 

It  is  at  this  season  that  the  flocking  instinct  de- 
velops strong  in  many  of  our  feathered  insect- 
eaters.  Swallows  become  more  sociable  even  than 
during  the  nesting  season  and  in  favorite  localities 
gather  in  large  numbers  to  twitter  and  chat  away 
the  hours. 

Across  the  Jersey  ridge  from  New  York  City  in 
the  Hackensack 
marshes,  two  or 
three  species  of 
swallows  come 
each  August  in 
great  swarms. 
They  light  on  the 
telegraph  wires 
that  in  places 
traverse  these 
wastes  ;  they 
perch  on  any 
stray  stake  and 
swing  by  thou- 
sands  on  the 
rushes  and  tall 
marsh  grass. 
They  are  partic- 
ularly numerous 
here  in  the  late  afternoon.  They  circle  through  the 
air  and  chase  each  other  about  as  though  life  were 
one  grand,  sweet  song.  Some  of  the  birds,  perhaps 
the  young  of  the  year,  at  times  gather  fragments 
of  grass  or  sticks  and  attempt  to  fly  off  with  them 
— playing  at  nest-building  as  it  were.  Here  the 
birds  will  gather  every  evening  for  weeks  until  the 
migrating  impulse  some  night  sweeps  them  away 
to  the  south. 

Chimney  Swifts  have  a  somewhat  similar  habit, 
and  when  evening  comes,  during  the  days  of  the 
flocking  time,  hundreds  of  them  will  collect  to  roost 
in  some  favorite  chimney.  Some  of  the  flocks 
number  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  birds. 
When  the  time  comes  to  go  to  bed  they  form  into  a 
great  hoop  and  this  black,  pulsating  hoop  circles 
around  in  the  sky,  one  edge  of  it  being  directly 
over  the  chimney  into  which  it  is  their  purpose  in 


time  to  descend.  As  this  black  twirling  tnass  of 
birds  swings  around,  you  will  suddenly  see  individ- 
uals begin  to  drop  out  and  with  wings  erect  disap- 
pear into  the  chimney  as  though  a  strong  current 
of  air  were  drawing  them  in  a  reverse  manner  down 
into  the  chimney's  depths. 

Robins  sometimes  accumulate  in  large  numbers 
during  the  summer,  but  the  most  notable  flocks  are 
those  that  gather  about  the  roosting-places  during 
the  winter  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  flocking  purple  martins  are  probably  the  most 
striking  of  any  of  our  common  birds.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  so  far  as  is  known  they  congregate 
only  in  a  town,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  human  habitation.  Sometimes  they  line  the  tele- 
graph wires  for  blocks.  In  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  I  have  seen  certainly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  flying  over  the  town  of  an  evening. 
A  grove  covering  almost  an  entire  block  constituted 
their  roosting-place.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon they  began   to  gather.     From   then  on   until 

night  the  num- 
bers were  con- 
stantly augment- 
ed by  flock.s 
sweeping  down 
from  the  skies  as 
they  returned 
from  their  feed- 
i  n  g-g  rounds. 
They  settled  on 
church  steeples 
and  the  tower  of 
the  Court  House, 
or  w-herever  any 
particular  point 
of  a  building 
towered  above 
the  surrounding 
structures.  There 
was  much  jostling  for  position,  much  flying  away 
and  returning,  and  through  and  over  it  all  was  a 
chorus  of  chattering  which  no  man  could  interpret. 
Shortly  after  sunset  the  birds  gathered  in  one 
gigantic  compact  mass  and  after  circling  the  town 
a  few  times  swept  down  to  the  grove,  and  then 
swirled  upward  again  to  the  skies.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen  of  these  false  movements  would  be 
made  before  the  birds  would  finally  be  settled  for 
the  night.  Then  there  was  much  flapping  from 
limb  to  limb  and  much  subdued  talking  for  an  hour 
or  more.  I  went  out  in  the  early  morning  to  see 
how-  they  left  and  found  it  to  be  a  simple  manner. 
Shortly  after  daylight  small  companies  sprang  into 
the  air,  others  followed  and  with  a  great  roaring 
of  wings  the  rest  left.  Five  minutes  after  the  first 
bird  had  flown  not  one  of  all  the  thousands  was  left 
in  their  Peter  Pan  bedroom. 
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OUT^DOOK    FURNISHINGS 


IT  would  seem  as  if  all  America 
had  stepped  out  of  doors  into 
the  open,  for  good  and  for 
all.  The  landscape  architect  and 
gardener  have  come  into  their  own 
and  for  the  walled-in  backyard  of 
the  city,  the  tiny  garden  space  ad- 
joining the  country  cottage,  as  well 
as  the  broad  acres  of  the  great 
country  estates,  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  gar- 
den a  consistent  and  suitable 
continuation  of  the  home  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

For  the  country  estate  and 
suburban  home  nature  has 
already  done  beautiful  and  in- 
viting things,  and  a  grateful 
sense  of  fitness  has  seemed  to 
inspire  architect  and  owner  in 
selecting  such  garden  fur- 
nishings as  shall  fall  in  with 
nature's  mood. 

Perhaps  the  most   unlovely 


By  George  Everett  Kent 

spot  in  the  living  world  is  the  shut- 
in,  city  backyard,  with  its  hot 
white  pavement  and  brick  walls  of 
a  deadly  sameness,  to  which  no  one 
for  a  long,  long  time  gave  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  The  view 
from  the  rear  windows  was  always 
the  same;  indeed,  it  was  so  unlovely 


IT  is  now  possible  to  greatly  extend  the 
already  successful  work  of  The  Crafts- 
man, bringing  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
and  the  members  of  The  .\rt  Society  of 
America,  into  closer  touch  with  our  adver- 
tisers through  this  and  other  service  depart- 
ments. Architects  will  advise  on  the  design, 
construction,  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
small  or  large  residences  and  co-operate 
with  local  architects  and  decorators  in  this 
work. 

For    prompt    assistance,    address 

GEORGE    EVEKETT  KENT 

The  Art  World  and  Craftsman  Service 

2  West  45th  Street  New  York  Ciiy 


something  about  garden  making  in 
small  enclosures  and  there  now 
seems  really  no  excuse  for  having 
within  seeing  distance  an  unlovely 
patch  of  ground. 

The  art  workers  who  are  design- 
ing garden  fittings  in  bronze,  mar- 
ble, stone,  terra  cotta  and  cement, 
are  remembering  that  the 
™1  great  joy  of  the  garden  is  the 
i  things  which  grow  in  it,  and 
I  all  the  objects  which  they 
I  turn  out  are  characterized  by 
i        simplicity      of      design,      and 


that  every  city  architect  promptly 
decided  to  ignore  it,  and  planned 
for  rear  windows  in  some  treat- 
ment which  should  shut  out  the 
view  entirely. 

Now,  thanks  be!  the  city  back- 
yard is  a  spot  to  enjoy  and  the 
clothes  lines  with  their  flapping 
display  of  washable  wear  have  been 
relegated  to  the  roof. 

"Have  you  seen  our  garden?" 
Not  to  have  seen  it,  is  to  have  lost 
a  pleasant  hour.  The  four  brick 
walls  are  covered  with  ampelopsis, 
the  decorator  who  gives  you  a  fresh 
surprise  each  week.  Here  and  there 
the  red  brick,  once  so  tiresome, 
shows  a  bit  of  color  through  the 
green.  A  pergola,  vine-covered,  a 
table,  a  bench  of  classic  outline,  all 
of  imperishable  material,  invite  to 
read,  to  rest,  to  forget  for  a  time 
the  outside  world  whose  sounds 
reach  you  indistinctly.  There  are 
paths  of  common  red  brick  tile 
which  really  wind  in  graceful 
curves,  and  they  are  bordered  with 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  which 
make  it  all  seem  very  gay. 

The    Japanese    have    taught    us 


A  chaste  and  beautiful  fijur 
Recent  work  by  Frances 
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Buy  Your  Greenhouse  Ready-cut! 


WllcK'salc  ]iiicc'S.       Comes  glazed,  in 
sections.    '  Kusybilt."     Kivct  it  yoursi-lf. 

Any  SI7.Q.      Highest  grade  niateriaU  supplied  cor 
plete.     Shipped  promptly  .-my where. 
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Send  f(ir  (lur 
I'lJlOK.  Writi'NciU! 


Gordon-VanTine  Co.  •  -  •  Case  street 

Salisfaetion6uaranteed  or  Money  Back    Davenport,  Iowa 


For  Homes  of  Character 

^^^^  SEE  THESE  NEW  PLAN  BOOKS  Z^=l 


THE  DRAUCiHTSMAN  PLAN  KRAFT 

Home  Krsfl         Kozy  Homri  iTwo  Story  Homo 

Homes     {One  Story  Homtl)  25  CENTS  EACH 

=z:^=  ALL  FOUR.  85  CENTS,  POSTPAID  ^= 
Containinu  exteriors  and  interiors  of  advanceddesiftns  of 
homes,  featuring  the  Swiss  Chalet.  Stucco.  Colonial,  and 

DE  LUxV  BulLDlirS,!''-'7os"ArgeTes,  Cal, 
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The  Reader's  Sen'ice  ? 
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CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.A.HALL,    119   Beach  Street     - 
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BeautifyFurniture 

Protect  Floors  and 
Floor  Covering  from 
injury  by.using 

Glass  Onward   Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

n  place  of  castors.  If 
.our  dealer  will  not 
.upply    you.    write  us. 

.ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
Menaslia,  Wis.  Kitcliener,  Ont. 
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Your  House  Deserves  the  Most  Modern 
Building  Material.         Find  Out   About 

NATCO   HOLLOW  TILE 

Safe — Fireproof  —  Economical 
— Sanitary 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING   COMPANY 


464  FEDERAL  STREET 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BETTER 
FIRE- 
PLACES 


A  re  Secured  Wtiere  Stover  Fixtures  A 

These  views  show  the  popular  No.  10  style  domedamper  which 
is  so  convenient  to  operate  and  which  contractors  like  to  use. 
as  it  saves  them  time  and  work, 
s  now  ready  and  win  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  in  fireplaces,  who  will 
ho^i,..,  o„-       "  c  "P""'  J  J'  shows  a  modern  line  of  dampers,  ash  dumps,  andirons,  fire  sets, 
baskets,  screens,  firewood  holders,  gas  logs  etc 

We  also  make  builders'  hardware,  household  hardware 
alfalfa  cutters  and  gasoline  engin( 


■indmills,  feed  mills, 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 


Freeport,  111. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO.,  756  East  St.,  Freeport,  III. 

Send  us  catalog  No.   1390-X. 
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artistic  treatment  thu.s  emphasiz- 
ing the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
growing  things. 

The  owner  of  the  small  country 
home,  having  an  area  practically 
unconfined,  may  emphasize  the 
natural  beauty  of  his  land  by 
placing  at  just  the  right  points  gar- 
den furnishings,  charming  in  out- 
line,   which    appropriately    placed 


^     /.  ..:(..T  &    Company 

.f  gariten  bench  of  classic  dcsif^tt  iccil 
I'laccd  to  afford  shade  so  that  one  might  really 
rest  comfortably. 
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©  Huiit  itetal  Sl-i-cialtics  Co. 

.1    Very  Fine  Example  of   IVIial  May  Be  Done  in  Garden   Fountains. 

.-i  replica  of  a  zveslern  Hower  vcr\  finely  wrought  in  solid  bronze. 

Set    in    the    centre    of    the    fountain-pond    its    simplicilv    in    perfect 
harmony  -.lilli  the  surroundings. 

will   give   a   certain   distinction    to    his    garden    plot. 

Benches,  classic  in  shape,  are  reproduced  in  various 

materials    and    against    a  background  of  deep  green 

no    one   thing    is    more    attractive  or  inviting.    There 

are  great  jars, 
w'  h  i  c  h  filled 
with  growing 
flowers  seem 
to  carry  their 
own  welcome 
at  every  fresh 
turn  in  the 
garden.  They 
are  so  modeled 
that  large  or 
small  designs 
may  be  em- 
ployed  on 
porch,  g  a  t  e- 
posts,  at  a  turn 
in  the  path  or 
at  the  head  of 
a  long  water 
allee. 

It  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to 
come  upon  a 
fountain  of 
artistic  design 
and  we  are 
showing  among 
our  illustra- 
tions two 
I'  'i  u  II  t  a  i  ns  — 
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Maac  by   iamanak-a. 

Picturesque  Garden  Stories  of  Porcelain 
measuring   i  '/i  ft.   high.      Made  as  high  cs 
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IMPORTERS   OF    SELECTED 
OLD   MASTERS 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD 

By  LORENZO  DI  NICOLO 
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POMPEIAN  GARDEN  FURNITURE 

CO.  ^==== 

Carrara.  Italy 

ana 

221  West  33rd  Street.       -       New  York 

IMPORTERS-EXPORTERS 

Sculptors-Architectural  Modelers 

Interior   at.d    Exterior    Decorator. 

Marble  ■  Pompeian  ■  Cien  ■  liltian  and  Native  Limeaones 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


EVERGREENS 

for  AueusI  Planting. 

Hardy    Old-Fashion    Flowers 
Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 

DAFFODILS,  TUUPS.  HYACINTHS  and 
a  full  ssiortment  of  miscellaneous  bulbs. 

Write  for    catalog. 
Rutherford,    New  Jersey 


"bow 
:infj  otij  sweet-scented 

Another    bench     pergola 
with    arched    top    offers 

decorative    p'       '  ''•'   - 
II  hitticr. 


illustrated     below, 
same    interestitif; 

Vcsigncd    also    h\    1. 


BIRD  HOUSES 
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A  Charming 
Birdbath 

of  Artificial  Stone 


^■.  ■    '^  three  in.  thick,  hol- 

lowed out  round  two  and  one  half  in.  deep  in  centre  slop- 
ing to  three-cifhtha  at  edge.  Inexpensive.  Practical. 
Artistic.  I'r!rf.$-J.00  Three  f,'l- $.-,..-,<l 

(F.  0.  B.    Ftrina.) 
W.  H.BAYLES  .  Verona,  N.  J. 


Who  is  it  has  three  sets 
of  families  and  is  no  rela- 
tion to  a  Mormon.'  Why 
bluebirds,  wrens  or  robins 
of  course!     Rent   them  a 

house  for  shelter  and  they  will 

guard  your  crops! 

EVANS  BROS. 
230  Main  St.,  Evanston 

Supply  bousei.  shelter  baths  and  food  foi 
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"Youth,"  designed  by  Mario  Korbel, 
and  a  chaste  and  beautiful  figure 
for  a  fountain  by  Frances  Grimes, 
which  charmingly  suggest  the 
services  which  they  are  to  render. 


Courtesy  of  Pompeian   Garden  Furniture  Co. 

.4  decorati-.c  Garden  Fountain  of  good 
design  properly  placed  ih  a  formal  garden 
Zi-ould  be  most  effective. 

Made   in    stone,    marble   and   imitation    stone. 


Furnishings  for  the  out-of-doors, 
if  rightly  chosen  will  add  dignity 
and  distinction  to  the  small  enclos- 
ure as  well  as  to  the  larger  and 
more  formal  garden  of  the  land- 
scape architect. 
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TF  voii  would  lia\«' 
your  son  and 
daiijihter  well  edu- 
cated, you  must 
realize  that  the 
study  of  art  is  very 
important.  No  per- 
son's education  is 
complete  if  the 
study  of  art  has 
heen  neglected. 

If  you  anticipate  sending 
vour  son  or  daughter 
to  art  school  during  the 
coming  season,  you 
would  be  wise  to  corre- 
spond or  consult  with 
Mr.  Randall  Reede  of 
the  reader's  service  de- 
partment of  The  Art 
World. 

Mr,  Reede  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  school  sec- 
tion of  this  department 
has  a  very  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  schools 
in  the  United  States  and 
will  be  happy  to  advise 
you  entirely  without 
charge. 

Address : 

School  Dept..  The  Art  World. 

2  West  45th  Street. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Courtesy    begets   courtesy;  please 
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SHOULD   AN    ARTIST    PLEASE    HIMSELF 
OR    THE    PUBLIC? 


ASK  almost  any  artist  nowadays:  "Should  the 
artist  please  himself  or  the  public?"  and  he 
is  apt  to  look  to  see  if  you  are  sane,  and 
then,  with  a  shocked  air,  reply  in  the  words  of  Wm. 
H.  Vanderbilt  "The  public  be  damned!"  and  then 
contemptuously  add  "of  course  the  artist  should 
please  only  himself.  He  should  never  think  of  the 
public!"  And  he  will  do  this  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  corrupting  hypocrisy  at  the  base  of  the  reply. 
Let  us  examine  this  point  of  view: 

In  a  savage  state  of  society  there  are  no  pro- 
fessional artists  who  live  oflf  the  surplus  food 
procured  by  the  tribe,  since  food-getting  is  the 
tribe's  main  labor.  Every  Indian  paints  his  own 
tent  and  his  wife  ornaments  her  own  dress.  When 
the  tribe  becomes  sufficiently  civilized  to  quit 
nomadic  habits  and  settles  do\\ni  in  some  place,  like 
the  Zunis,  some  one  more  inventive  than  the  others 
and  less  of  a  fighter  will  make  a  drinking  bowl, 
let  us  say,  and  ornament  it — to  please  himself 
alone,  it  is  true.  The  chief  warrior,  strolling  along 
and  seeing  it,  and  being  pleased  and  charmed  by  it, 
may  covet  the  bowl  and  take  it ;  or  some  one  may 
offer  him  food  in  exchange  for  it — because  he  has 
also  been  pleased  by  the  bow'l.  This  will  also  bring 
the  artist  a  certain  praise  for  his  cleverness  which 
is  always  pleasing.  Another  will  offer  food  for  a 
second  bowl,  because  he  also  was  charmed.  Seeing 
every  one  pleased  and  ready  to  pay  him  food  and 
even  homage,  the  artist  sees  ahead  of  him  surcease 
from  the  toil  of  procuring  his  own  food — so  long 
as  he  pleases  the  whole  tribe — his  public. 

This  looks  as  if  the  artist  actually  had  pleased 
and  expressed  himself  only  when  he  made  the  first 
pleasing  bowl.  In  reality  he  pleased  and  expressed 
not  only  himself  but  his  tribe,  at  first  unknowingly, 
afterwards  knowingly.  For  had  he  made  a  bowl 
which  did  not  please  his  tribe  from  the  chief  dowTi, 
he  would  have  been  ignored  and  so  compelled  to 
hunt  for  his  own  food  for  lack  of  patronage  from 
those  who  gave  him  food  for  his  bowls — food  which 
they  obtained  by  risking  their  lives,  fighting  enemy 
tribes  and  hunting  and  digging.  And  note  well: 
at  any  time  should  he  make  bowls  which  no  longer 
pleased  his  tribe — his  public — he  would  also  be 
forced  to  procure  his  own  food  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

Thus  it  is  patent  that  only  by  making,  at  first 
instinctively  and  then  by  design,  that  which  pleased 
his  public,  could  he  ever  become  a  public  artist  to 
his  tribe  and  manage  to  do  any  quantity  of  art — 
even  to  please  himself — and  live  while  doing  so. 
Hence  to  live  at  all,  labor  free,  he  is  forced 
primarily  to  please  his  public,  even  if  in  so  doing 
he  also  pleased  himself. 

Thus  becoming  a  public  artist,  he  more  and  more 


studies  to  please  his  public  in  order  to  insure 
freedom  from  drudgery  and  tribal  duties,  but  this 
relief  is  guaranteed  him  only  so  long  as  he  does 
please  his  public.  For,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  a  still  more  active  Zuni  will  see  him  making 
bowls  and  note  that  they  bring  him  food  and  even 
honor,  and  he  will  say:  "Shucks!  I  can  do  better 
than  he!"  and  he  goes  to  work.  To  please  him- 
self? No,  to  captivate  the  public  by  pleasing  it. 
For  one  inventor  .suggests  to  another  man  that  he 
may  also  invent  and  do  even  better  than  the  first. 
Then  a  rivalry  will  spring  up  between  the  two.  To 
please  themselves?  Never!  But  to  see  who  can 
most  surely  captivate  the  public  by  pleasing  it. 
What  is  true  of  the  potter  is  true  of  the  poet,  the 
priest,  sculptor,  jeweler,  etc. 

Thus  it  has  always  been  since  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  Homer  expressed  himself,  it  is  true,  but 
he  did  more — he  expressed  the  Greek  soul.  Pheidias 
expressed  the  Athenian  people,  not  merely  himself. 
Dante  is  medieval  Italy  incarnate.  Michelangelo, 
Raphael  and  Titian  expressed  the  Renaissance. 
Shakespeare  went  farther  and  expressed  not  himself 
alone  or  the  Elizabethan  age,  but  all  humanity. 

Not  one  of  those  great  artists  gabbled  about 
"expressing  themselves"  or  pleasing  themselves — 
they  thought  only  of  one  thing:  the  captivating  of 
their  tribe  and  beyond  that  the  great  public. 

Then  whence  comes  this  silly  assumption  on  the 
part  of  shallow-  artists  that  they  should  ignore 
the  public  and  please  only  themselves?  The  ques- 
tion brings  us  again  back  to  that  date  of  1850 — 
the  date  which  marks  the  cleavage  between  healthy 
modern  and  sickly  "modernistic"  art,  a  date  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  the 
epoch  between  1840  and  1860  witnessed  intellectual 
and  moral  activities  which  changed  the  direction 
of  human  thought  even  more  than  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  during  this  epoch  that  the 
teaching  of  the  individualist  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
really  came  to  a  full  fruition — in  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  admirable  because  constructive  egotism 
into  a  repellant,  because  destructive  egomania, 
with  all  its  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  then 
the  pernicious  theory  of  "self-expression"  was 
born  and  fattened  until  "individualism"  became  a 
disease  and  was  preached  in  every  field,  from 
religion  to  art  and  from  art  to  politics.  Until,  in 
the  church,  we  had  a  Talmadge,  a  Moody  and 
Sankey  and  a  Billy  Sunday,  who  added  the  brass- 
band  to  religion;  in  politics,  we  had  a  Bismarck,  a 
Von  Moltke  and  the  Kaiser,  who  said:  "Humanity 
commences  at  the  Rhine  and  ends  at  the  Vistula — 
the  rest  are  mere  ants,  which  I  will  crush!"  and 
in  art  we  had  the  modernistic  kickers  and  bawlers 
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all  over  Europe  who  fropr-swelled  themselves  until 
they  dared  to  say:  "The  public  is  a  herd  of  cattle!" 
"Hurrah  for  liberty  in  art!"  "We  will  paint  and 
carve  what  we  like,  and  any  way  we  like:  we  will 
please  ourselves,  because  the  ignorant  public  knows 
nothing  about  art!" 


All  this  swell-headedness,  all  this  egomania  in 
high  places,  has  had  its  logical  and  deplorable 
result  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  a  pernicious,  even 
diabolical  self-assertion  and  a  self-parading  that  is 
nauseating  enough  to  force  one  to  ask:  "Is  the  hog 
in  man  going  to  triumph?" 

The  same  wave  of  egomania  has  also  reached  the 
world  of  art  in  this  country.  We  hear  on  all  sides, 
not  a  plea  for  social  service  in  art  but  a  bellowing 
for  "individuality,"  for  the  selfish  expression  of 
self,  instead  of  a  noble  expression  of  what  the 
public  thinks  and  feels  and  longs  to  see  adequately 
and  profoundly  expressed  for  it,  by  a  competent, 
modest,  unselfish  artist,  educated  at  its  expense. 
All  is  self,  self,  self! 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  artists,  Mr. 
Carroll  Beckwith,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  5th,  says  under  the  heading  of  "Right 
Art  Training": 

"The  reading  of  the  prospectus  for  this  coming 
season  of  one  of  our  most  important  art  schools, 
one  in  which  I  vi^as  myself  an  instructor  during  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  its  existence,  shows  me  more 
convincingly  the  dominant  note  of  'modernism' 
which  is  now  pervading,  and  doing  untold  injury, 
to  the  art  training  of  the  youths  of  America.  This 
note  is  emphasized,  viz. :  the  fostering  of  'individ- 
uality.' It  is  covered  in  the  prospectus  by  the 
following  sentences :  'Assist  the  student  to  cultivate 
that  expression  of  self,  as  being  the  only  path 
leading  to  great  success.' 

"  'The  ultimate  end  of  all  study  of  art  must  be 
individuality.' 

This  is  nothing  but  a  brazen  excitation  to  ego- 
mania, and  destructive  of  all  hope  of  any  large 
results  in  the  creation  of  really  great  works  by 
American  artists,  to  the  greater  glory  of  our 
country,  and  for  which  we  pay  heavily  in  good 
taxes. 

For  none  of  those  artists  of  the  past  who  began 
and  remained  entirely  great  ever  thought  of  their 
"individuality."  They  would  have  scorned  to  stoop 
so  low.  They  thought  only  of  perfection,  of  great- 
ness, of  lifting  their  fellowmen  and  mankind  up, 
up  to  the  sublimely  beautiful,  and  left  their 
"individuality"  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  result 
was  they  became  so  great  that  their  individuality 
was  assured  for  all  time. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  Dante,  Giotto  and 
Ghiberti,  Shakespeare,  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt 
never  gave  their  individuality  one  moment's  worry. 
They  forgot  themselves  absolutely  in  their  effort 
at  trying  to  serve  and  express  their  epoch.  And 
this  service  brought  them  so  shining  an  individ- 
uality that  it  still  radiates  with  increasing  splendor 
all  over  the  earth. 

The  "moderni.stic"  individualists  are  so  much 
more  concerned  about  their  ridiculous  "individual- 
ity" than  they  are  about  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  work  which  they  are  going  to  finish — and  sign 
also,   you  can   rest  assured — they   are   so  mortally 


afraid  their  work  might  resemble  that  of  some  one 
of  the  thousands  of  artists  of  the  past,  that  they 
exemplify  what  Voltaire  said:  "Many  artists,  fear- 
ing to  be  imitators  seek  sidepaths.  and  so  stray 
away  from  the  beautiful  nature  which  their  pred- 
ecessors have  followed."  And  they  stray  away 
until  they  fall  into  and  flounder  about  in  the 
quagmire  of  the  weird,  the  corrupt  and  the 
satanically  ugly. 


How  blinding  egomania  is,  when  it  becomes  a 
disease,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  when  these 
swelled-up  modernists  lampoon  "the  public"  they 
mix  things  up — they  do  not  mean  the  puVjlic,  they 
mean  "the  crowd."  That  is  to  say  they  mean  that 
portion  of  men  which  is  too  enslaved  by  toil  or  too 
tired  and  bored  to  think,  and  who  rush  to  exhibi- 
tions and  art  museums  not  to  enjoy  but  to  relieve 
themselves  of  their  boredom,  such  as  one  sees  at 
the  Salon  of  the  Independents  at  Paris  and  here, 
and  who  go  in  shoals,  filled  with  gaping  curiosity, 
like  Swiss  goats  who  climb  the  mountain-tops  just 
to  see  what  is  there.  These  crowds  go  to  snicker 
and  twist  themselves  with  laughter,  or  they  go  to 
the  Louvre  museum  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 
But  these  thoughtless  crowds  do  not  constitute 
"the  public"  we  mean.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
public,  it  is  true,  but  only  a  part.  The  public 
means  everybody  in  the  world,  not  only  of  to-day 
but  of  to-morrow,  and  for  centuries  to  come.  That 
public  includes  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  humblest, 
and  contains  all  the  brains  there  are  on  earth, 
including  those  of   the   "modernistic"   artists. 

Moreover,  these  same  modernists  who  so  glibly 
insult  the  public — when  in  their  hearts  they  mean 
the  "crowd"— are  really  insanely  eager  for  universal 
and  undying  public  approval.  And  they  also  hope 
to  attain  it.  How?  By  painting,  carving,  talking 
and  rhyming  for  "a  certain  few,"  a  few  "Mandarins 
in  Art"  living  in  their  Ivory  Towers  upon  whom 
they  depend  to  have  their  praises  sung  across  an 
ever-spreading  acreage,  like  a  boy  who  throws  a 
stone  in  a  mill-pond  just  to  watch  the  wavelets 
ripple  in  ever-widening  circles.  And  therein 
shines  out  their  hypocrisy.  For,  denying  that 
they  work  for  fame  or  for  public  approval,  they 
yet  are  consumed  with  a  hunger  for  it,  so  fierce  that 
they  mu.st  seek  it.  Only,  they  insist  on  obtaining 
it  in  a  peculiar  way,  in  an  ever  more  ego-vulgar 
manner,  thus  confessing  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
they  hope  that  their  works  will  please  not  only  their 
small  petty  public  of  twelve — for  whom  alone  neu- 
rotic Flaubert  said  he  wrote — -but  that  the  great 
world-public  will  also  finally  be  pleased.  And 
George  Sand  brought  him  to  book  by  saying  "The 
whole  world  is  the  fatherland  of  the  artist!" 


An  artist  only  honors  himself  when  he  never 
loses  for  one  moment  the  thought  of  pleasing  that 
great  world-public.  He  should  seek  forever  to 
captivate  it,  not  merely  by  pleasing  it,  but  by 
pleasing  it  so  much  that  it  will  be  delighted  to  take 
off  its  hat  to  him,  thank  the  giver  of  all  good  things 
for  having  created  him,  and  honor  itself  by  nailing 
his  name  high  up  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Thus  he 
will  win  a  niche  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  which 
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means  the  immortal  love  of  the  race.  By  pleasing 
this  world-public,  the  artist  serves  not  only  that 
public  but  himself  and  all  his  progeny.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  which,  deep  down  in  our  .soul,  is 
to  us  the  mo.-^t  precious  of  things,  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  securely  won  not  merely  the 
envy  of  our  fellow  artists,  but  the  love  of  our 
fellowmen. 

The  truly  wise  and  great  artist  digs  down  deep 
into  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  there  to  sen.se  if  he 
can  what  the  race  is  feeling,  thinking  and  longing 
to  have  expressed  for  itself — in  the  hope  of  being 
enraptured  by  the  nobility  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  artist  expresses  the  things  which  he  finds 
there.  And  the  arti.st  is  also  full  of  high  emotion 
when  he  is  privileged  to  fully  sense  some  sublime, 
some  ennobling  human  trait  or  lofty  aspiration,  and 
enabled  to  express  what  he  has  discovered  in  forms 
so  beautiful  that  the  contemplation  of  them  will 
bring  ecstasy  to  the  soul  and  palpitation  to  the 
heart  of  his  neighbor,  if  only  during  his  own  epoch. 
These  are  the  heroes  of  art  to  whom  we  bring 
tears  of  delight  and  wreaths  of  laurel. 

What  America  needs  now  is  more  truly  great 
art.  Merely  clever,  trivial,  even  degenerate  art 
will  always  be  produced  a  plenty,  most  of  it  by 
persons  who  would  be  better  employed  in  hoeing 
corn.  But  what  the  artists  of  America  must 
create,  in  order  to  justify  themselves  before  the 
people,  is  more  sublime  works  of  art — not  greatly 
individual,  but  individually  great — in  order  to 
raise  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  nation. 


Of  course  an  artist  should  express  himself.  For 
"All  Nature  is  bent  upon  expression!"  Emerson 
finely  said.  But  the  question  is  always  "What 
shall  he  express — himself  or  the  public?"  Reflec- 
tion will  prove  that  he  gains  salvation  only  by 
expressing  himself — while  in  the  act  of  expressing 
the  public  to  itself  in  terms  that  will  exalt  the 
public.  The  Creator  himself  did  that.  "He  hath 
made  all  things  beautiful  in  his  time!"  said 
Solomon.  Why?  To  charm  all  his  creatures  to 
love  Him ! 

An  artist  should  be  individual  also.  But  why 
worry  about  that?  If  he  is  sincere  and  never 
imitates  any  one — which  early  in  life  he  is  warned 
not  to  do  because  "imitation  is  suicide" —  he  will 
certainly  be  individual.  As  Goethe  truly  said: 
"The  artist,  make  what  contortions  soever  he  will, 
can  bring  forth  only  his  owTi  individuality." 

The  trouble  is,  the  modernistic  individualist  by 
profession  is  not  content  with  a  modest,  refined 
individuality.  His  legitimate  egotism  having  de- 
generated into  egomania,  he  froths  in  his  soul  for 
a  peculiar,  brass-band,  loudly  self-advertising  kind 
of  "individuality"  smacking  more  or  less  of  charla- 
tanism, an  individuality  of  which  vulgar  self- 
parading  is  the  main  ingredient. 

Are  we  opposed  to  an  artist  pleasing  himself? 
On  the  contrary,  we  agree  entirely  with  that  clever 
and  sound  painter  Alfred  Stevens  when  he  says, 
in   Maxim  LXVI 

Before  tliinking  of  pleasing  tlie  public,  one  sliniild  In- 
satisfied  with  himself. 

That  is,  satisfied  that  one  has  learned  the  trade 
side  of  one's  art — of  painting,  carving,  dramatizing, 
etc.;  when  one  has  satisfied  oneself  that  one  has 


become,  not  the  greatest  craftsman  in  the  world, 
but  a  first-class  craftsman,  but  then — one  should 
think   first   of   all   of  pleasing   the   pul)lic. 


And  how  long  will  our  poor  "modernists,"  like 
bored  children  who  have  been  lead  astray  by  an 
evil  ii/nix  fatinis.  continue  to  believe  that  the  public 
knows  nothing  about  art,  when  in  reality  it  is  not 
only  the  best  but  the  final  judge,  from  whose 
verdict  there  is  no  appeal? 

In  a  very  illuminating  article  on  "Southey"  in 
the  Yaie  Review  of  January  191.5,  the  late  T.  R. 
Lounsbury,  that  delightful  .sage,  after  showing 
that  Southey  had  been  highly  praised  as  a  poet  by 
a  few  professional  critics  and  political  mandarins 
and  for  special  reasons,  said:  "Against  this  lauda- 
tory estimate  of  professional  critics — and  to  some 
extent  of  authors  of  high  repute — stood  then  and 
has  always  continued  to  stand,  unshaken,  the 
indifference  of  the  general  public  of  cultivated  men. 
They  could  not  be  induced  to  read,  or  if  induced 
they  could  not  be  made  to  admire.  This  attitude 
towards  Southey  is  another  proof  among  the  many 
proofs  familiar  to  the  student  of  Literary  History 
of  the  truth  of  the  dictum,  when  properly  under- 
stood, of  the  great  Greek  philosopher,  that  the 
people  at  large,  however  contemptible  they  may 
appear  when  taken  one  by  one,  are  not,  when 
collectively    considered,    unworthy    of    sovereignty. 

"  'The  principle'  said  Aristotle  'that  the  Multitude 
ought  to  be  supreme  rather  than  the  few  best,  is 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Each 
individual  among  the  many  has  a  share  of  virtue 
and  judgment,  and  when  they  meet  together  they 
become  in  a  manner  one  man.  .  .  .  Hence,  the 
many  are  better  judges  than  a  single  man,  of  music 
and  poetry;  for  some  understand  one  part  and 
some  another,  and  among  them  they  understand  the 
whole.'  " 

In  the  face  of  this  sound  dictum,  how  stupid  it 
is  for  an  artist  to  aim  to  win  the  verdict  of  only 
a  few!  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  opinions  of 
even  the  greatest  critics  should  not  be  accepted 
until  verified,  because  even  these  disagree.  For 
example:  the  three  profoundest  critics  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  Scherer,  Saint-Beuve  and 
Taine.  Of  these  Saint-Beuve  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  and  Taine  the  most  sound.  If  any  two 
critics  ought  to  have  agreed,  it  is  these  two.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Brunetiere,  in  "The  Evolution  of  Lyric 
Poetry  in  France,"  [Vol.  1,  Page  1.3]  quotes  Taine 
as  having  said,  apropos  of  the  recurrence  of  differ- 
ent characters  in  different  works  of  Balzac: 

"That  which  truly  completes  in  him,  Balzac,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  puts  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  artists, 
is  the  reunion  of  all  his  works  in  one  single  work.  Each 
romance  is  related  to  all  the  others;  the  same  persons 
reappear;  everything  dovetails;  at  each  page  we  embrace 
the  whole  'hunvan  comedy,'  it  is  a  landscape  arranged  so 
as  to  be  seen  at  each  turn.  N'ever  did  an  artist  concen- 
trate so  much  light  on  the  faces  he  wishes  to  paint;  never 
did  an  artist  lietter  guard  against  the  original  imperfec- 
tions of  his  art;  for  the  isolated  drama,  or  the  isolated 
romance,  comprising  but  an  isolated  story,  does  not  well 
express  nature.  It  cuts  off  only  one  single  event  from 
the  vast  tissue  of  things,  and  suppresses  thus  the  attach- 
ments and  prolongations  by  which  that  event  is  continued 
into  its  i\eighboring  events;  because  he  chooses  and  mutilates 
and  he  alters  his  model  in  reducing  it.  To  be  exact, 
therefore,  is  to  be  great.  Balzac  sees  a  truth  because  he 
.sees  ensembles.  Tlis  .systematic  power  has  given  to  his 
)>ictures   unity   with   force,  and  interest  with    fidelity." 
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Now  compare  with  the  above  the  following  by 
Saint-Beuve: 

"This  pretension  (iif  Balzac)  to  seize  ensembles,  eon- 
dueted  him  fmally  to  one  of  the  falsest  ideas,  according 
to  me,  the  most  contrary  to  the  interest  of  a  work  of  art, 
I  mean,  to  make  reappear  in  one  romance  and  then  in 
another  the  same  personages,  like  a  stage  supernumerary 
already  seen.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  curiosity 
which  is  born  of  the  new  and  that  charm  of  the  unexpected 
which  makes  the  attraction  of  a  ronumce.  One  finds 
oneself  at  every  corner  of  the  field  in  front  of  the  same 
faces." 

Here  we  find  two  of  the  greatest  art  critics  of 
all  time  differing  on  the  very  foundation  of  Balzac's 
whole  Eesthetic  theory,  and  himself  one  of  the  giants 
of  literature!  If  these  two  renowned  French 
critics,  living  in  an  epoch  and  place  in  which  men 
aimed  to  lift  Art  Criticism  to  a  Science,  could  yet 
so  differ,  is  it  not  evident  that,  until  lately,  most  of 
the  art  criticism,  at  least  in  newspapers,  has  been 
entirely  empirical  and  mere  personal  opinion,  above 
all  when  not  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  thinkers  of  the  past?  Moreover  one  man's 
opinion  may  be  affected  by  dishonesty  or  dominated 
by  prejudice;  or,  if  sincere,  may  be  revised  later 
or  changed  entirely  under  the  pressure  of  new 
facts  or  clever  reasoning;  or  the  critic  may  lose 
his  power  of  being  moved  by  that  which  once 
stirred  him  profoundly,  as  was  the  case  with 
Darwin,  to  whom,  in  middle  age,  music  and  poetry 
became  meaningless  if  not  distasteful,  as  he  him- 
self laments  in  his  autobiography.  Therefore 
what  is  the  opinion  of  any  single  man  or  of  a  few 
men  worth — unless  supported  by  the  verdicts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  the  public  of  the  world? 


Let  not  those  who  are  anxious  to  find  the  true 
point  of  view  from  which  art  should  be  judged 
feel  disheartened  by  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  great  critics — on  one  question  only. 
For  they  did  agree  on  most  of  the  points  and 
principally  on  this:  that  Balzac  was  a  giant  of 
literature;  moreover  they  agreed  nearly  entirely 
as  to  which  of  the  works  is  his  masterpiece.  There- 
fore they  agreed  upon  essentials  and  they  also 
agreed  with  the  majority.  They  disagreed  only 
with  regard  to  a  part  of  Balzac's  aesthetic  theory. 
And  this  should  encourage  our  readers  to  think 
that  the  final  verdict  of  the  public  is  always  sound. 

But  by  the  public  we  do  not  mean  the  "crowd." 
Heaven  forbid !  We  mean  the  sane,  normal,  cul- 
tured world-public.  That  is  to  say,  when  the 
majority  of  the  cultured  public  votes  that  a  work 
of  art  is  great — during  the  ten  years  after  its 
appearance — that  work  of  art  is  great  for  that 
epoch,  and  in  France  it  is  worthy  of  being  put  in 
the  Luxembourg.  If  now  in  the  succeeding  epoch 
of  ten  years  the  cultured  public  also  votes  it  great, 
it  is  a  still  greater  work,  and  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  the  Louvre  after  the  artist's  death,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  French  government.  If  then,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  epochs  of  ten  years  each,  the  cul- 
tured public  cumulatively  votes  across  two  or  three 


centuries  that  that  work  is  great — to  deny  it  is  to 
be  more   or   less   insane   or   a    Mephistophelian. 

Every  man  should  hate  waste  and  seek  to  prevent 
it  by  keeping  himself  out  of  the  class  of  wasted 
men.  An  artist  who  selfishly  thinks  only  of  his 
self-amusement  and  of  the  pleasing  of  himself  alone 
in  his  art  creations  is  nothing  but  a  parasite.  For 
if  his  work  is  so  ugly,  so  individual,  so  cryptic,  so 
excessively  "modernistic"  in  any  direction  that  the 
public  simply  can  not  understand  it,  he  is  a  mere 
waster  of  the  substance  created  by  others  with  the 
sweat  of  their  backs,  a  mere  loafer,  wasting  his 
time,  the  time  of  his  neighbors  whom  he  calls  to  see 
or  buy  his  works,  and  a  waster  of  good  material 
which  another  unselfish  artist  might  use  in  pleas- 
ing the  public.  Besides,  he  dishonestly  consumes 
the  food  he  did  not  earn.  For  no  man  who  does 
not  add  to  the  sum  of  public  good,  in  some  way, 
has  a  right  to  eat  any  food  he  did  not  procure  with 
his  own  hands.  If  he  allows  the  public  to  feed  him 
from  its  surplus,  he  should  in  return  try  to  pay 
his  debts  by  aiming  at  least  to  exalt  that  public 
by  his  work  and  lift  it  so  far  above  the  common- 
place that  his  work  will  become  a  national  asset, 
because  he  gave  it  an  increasingly  fructifying 
spiritual  charm.  Even  if  he  should  fail,  he  will 
encourage  other  artists  and  repay  those  who  sup- 
ported him  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  hitched  his 
wagon  to  a  star! 

None  can  be  more  anxious  than  we  to  see 
enlarged  the  crop  of  truly  individual  and  great 
meni  But  we  maintain  that  the  more  a  man  chases 
after  "individuality"  instead  of  forgetting  it  in  the 
patient  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect  in  his 
work,  the  more  certainly  will  he  lose  it — by  straying 
off  into  blind  alleys  and  becoming  at  last  a  lost 
adventurer.  But  the  more  he  forgets  it  and  serves 
and  trusts  the  world-public,  the  more  certainly 
will  he  find  it  and  become  a  conquering  artist. 

If  this  holds  with  force  in  regard  to  the  private 
work  of  an  artist,  it  holds  absolutely  in  regard  to 
public  monumental  work,  whether  placed  in  a 
square,  in  a  church  or  in  a  great  civic  building. 
In  a  public  monument  an  artist  should  never  think 
of  expressing  only  himself.  He  should  first  of  all 
think  of  expressing  the  public  to  the  public  in 
forms  that  the  cultured  majority  will  feel  are 
.splendid  forms  and  find  joy  in  their  contemplation. 
To  think  and  act  otherwise,  and  force  upon  the 
public  forms  of  ugliness  and  such  as  it  can  not 
understand,  is  impertinent  egomania  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  and  his  work  should  be  removed 
instanter,  and  the  work  done  over  by  another  more 
modest  artist,  willing  to  talk  to  his  fellowmen  in 
a  language  they  can  understand  and  which  will 
charm  instead  of  revolting  them. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  egotism.  On  the 
contrary — ill  fares  the  tribe  in  which  a  public- 
spirited  sane  egotism  does  not  exist.  It  will  have 
no  history.  And  blessed  will  be  the  age  in  which 
every  living  man  will  be  egotistical  enough  to 
strive  to  conquer — not  the  brain  but  the  heart  of 
his  fellowman.  Milton  will  then  see  his  Paradise 
regained  on  this  earth! 
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A    NEW    EDITION    OF    THE    PLAYS   OF 
AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 


LAST  month  appeared  the  following  five  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  plays  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  published  by  Samuel  French  of  New- 
York  and  London:  "The  Witching  Hour,"  "In  Miz- 
zoura,"  "Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots,"  "Oliver  Gold- 
smith," "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket."  Others  are  to 
follow. 

Each  one  of  these  small  volumes  is  enriched  with 
a  preface  by  Mr.  Thomao  himself  showing  why  he 
wrote  his  plays,  how  he  built  them  up  and  sur- 
mounted all  sorts  of  difficulties.  This  is  not  only  an 
illuminating  feature  of  this  new  edition  but  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  drama  for  an  artist 
to  unveil  the  processes  by  which  he  arrived  at  his 
results. 

Aside  from  the  general  interest  this  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  plays  must  arouse,  these  prefaces 
will  be  extremely  helpful  to  students  of  the  art  of 
play  building. 

A  perusal  of  these  prefaces  now  confirms  the  con- 
viction which  has  been  tentatively  expressed  by 
many  from  time  to  time,  that  Augustus  Thomas  is 
the  greatest  playwright  this  country  has  produced. 
And  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  according 
to  our  standard  of  art  measurements,  "The  Witch- 
ing Hour"  is  the  greatest  of  all  American  dramas. 
While  other  playwrights  have  created  some  fine 
dramas — which  we  will  take  pleasure  in  noticing 
later — no  American  play  has  reached  the  high  level 
of  this  drama. 

As  a  subject  it  deals  with  one  of  the  highe.st 
intei-ests  of  the  race — the  absolute  necessity  of  self- 
control,  which  Herbert  Spencer  says  is  "man's  high- 
est achievement";  then  the  noble  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  conceived;  its  splendid  composition;  its 
profound  expression  of  the  central  idea ;  its 
exquisite  love  story  and  variety  of  emotional  color; 
the   firmness   and   largeness   with  which  the   char- 


acters are  drawn — and  its  faultless  techni(|ue  make 
this  play  America'.s  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art. 

This  may  even  now  be  a  platitude.  But  what  may 
be  new  to  the  public  is — that  no  American  dramatist 
has  shown  the  extraordinary  range  of  Mr.  Thomas. 
In  this  he  differs  from  and  unquestionably  leads 
other  playwrights  of  America. 

In  addition  to  several  dramatizations  of  novels 
such  as  "Chimmie  Fadden,"  "Soldiers  of  Fortune," 
etc.,  note  the  great  stirring  Western  melodrama 
"Arizona";  then  the  fine  character  play  "In  Miz- 
zoura";  the  pathetic  and  pastoral  drama  "Ala- 
bama," in  which  he  did  so  much  to  assuage  the 
lingering  ill  feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South  and  which  helped  greatly  to  bring  the  sections 
together,  a  truly  national,  social  service  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  which  alone  should  endear  him  to  the 
nation.  Note  the  delicious  laughter-compelling 
comedies  like  "The  Other  Girl"  and  "The  Earl  of 
Pawtucket";  the  screaming  farcical  comedies  of  the 
"Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots"  and  "On  the  Quiet" 
type.  Then  consider  the  semi-historical  comedy  of 
manners  "Oliver  Goldsmith";  and  finally  the  exalt- 
ing psychological  and  sociological  plays  like  "As  a 
Man  Thinks"  and,  greatest  of  all,  w-e  repeat  "The 
Witching  Hour." 

This  is  a  record  unattained  by  any  other  Amer- 
ican dramatist  and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  member,  did 
him  simple  justice  when,  two  years  ago,  it  chose 
him  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Academy  Medal  for 
the  Drama. 

Wishing  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  methods  from  perhaps  the  highest  author- 
ity on  the  theatre  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  we  requested  of  him  a  short  review 
of  this  new  edition  and  he  kindly  sent  us  the 
critique  we  publish  on  another  page. 


"EVENING"   AND   "GLORIA   VICTIS" 

Sculptures  by  F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl 
(See  frontispiece  and  opposite  page) 


THIS  month's  frontispiece  engraving  by  Mr. 
Cole — the  last  one  to  appear  in  the  first  year 
of  The  Art  World — is  after  the  statue 
"Evening"  by  F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl.  We  print 
also  a  half-tone  of  another  of  his  works:  "Gloria 
Victis."     They  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Ruckstuhl  belongs  to  that  school  of  artists 
who  deplore  extremes — both  in  idealism  and 
realism,  claiming  that  extremes  in  either  direction 
are  unhealthy,  and  that  all  enduring  art  must  be 
sufficiently  real  to  satisfy  our  hunger  for  truth,  and 
ideal  enough  to  lift  us  above  the  commonplace  and 
ugly.  His  marble  "Evening,"  a  statue  larger  than 
life,  exemplifies  this  point  of  view. 

Asked  for  his  intention  in  making  this  statue  he 
said:  "Everything  in  nature  folds  at  evening, 
flowers,  birds  and  trees,  even  the  grass  as  well  as 
animals  and  mankind.     This  folding  has  been  sug- 


gested by  the  movements  and  lines  of  this  statue, 
in  the  face  of  which  we  see  suggested  the  approach 
of  sleep.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  a  study  in  beautiful 
lines  and  forms,  and  finally,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  a  statue  can  be  completely  nude  yet 
profoundly  chaste  in  spirit." 

We  learn  that  the  plaster  model  of  this,  his  first 
statue,  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1888 
where  it  received  an  Honorable  Mention.  It  was 
exhibited  in  the  marble  by  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  at  New  York  in  1893,  and  thence  was 
sent  to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  where  it  received 
one  of  the  eleven  Grand  Medals  there  given.  Later 
it  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  where  it 
remained  for  sixteen  years. 

As  for  the  "Gloria  Victis"  it  was  first  knowTi  as 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Confederacy"  but  later  the  title 
was  changed.     It  is  a  bronze  group  fourteen  feet 


"GLORIA    VICTIS" 
Bronze    Group    on    Confederate    Monument,    Baltimore 

BY  F.    WEI.I.ISGTOK    HUCKSTUHL 
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hijrh  ;ind  surmounts  the  Confederate  Monument  at 
Baltimore. 

As  to  this  tri'ciip  the  sculptor  says:  "My  concep- 
tion was  this:  The  Confederacy  is  symbolized  by 
the  dying  soldier  who  having  decided  to  fight  to  a 
finish  throws  away  his  hat  and  coat  and  rolls  up  his 
slefeves.  Though  his  clothes  are  worn  and  full  of 
bullet  holes  he  continues  fighting  even  when  his 
gun  is  shot  to  pieces — until  the  fatal  bullet  hits  him. 
Then  he  mechanically  places  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
makes  an  effort  to  keep  from  falling  and  to  die  like 
a  man.  Fame  then  swoops  down  and  clasps  him 
to  her  breast  while  she  holds  aloft  a  crown  and 
seems  to  say:    'Hold!    Enough,  he  belongs  to  me!' 

"It  was  an  effort  to  e.xpress  the  dauntless  valor 
of  the  Southern  soldier  which  will  ever  be  an 
e.xalting  heritage  for  all  our  people." 

Mr.  Ruckstuhl  was  born  in  Alsace  in  1853  of 
French-Huguenot  stock,  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1855 
where  he  was  brought  up.  In  1885  he  went  to  Paris 
and  studied  in  the  Academie  Julien  under  Boulanger 
and  Lefebvre  for  two  years,  then  became  a  pupil  of 
Tholenaar   and    later   of   Mercie   in   the    Academie 


Rolland.  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1888  and 
went  back  to  Paris  for  three  years  more  to  carve 
his  "Evening"  in  marble.  Returning  to  America 
to  .settle  in  New  York  in  189.3  he  has  lived  there 
ever  since  e.xcept  during  si.\  years  off  and  on  spent 
near  Paris  in  executing  monuments  for  this  coun- 
try.' In  I'.tOO  he  went  on  a  long  tri))  to  the  Orient 
and  on  his  return  became  Director  of  Sculpture  for 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  from  which  post  he 
resigned  after  his  plans  for  the  decoration  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  had  been  highly  praised  by 
the  advisory  committee  consisting  of  sculptors 
Ward,  Saint-Gaudens  and  French. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  helped  organize  and 
develop  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  National 
Arts  Club  and  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  Besides  executing  a  score  of 
monuments  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  ha.s 
through  lectures  and  his  pen  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment in  America  of  a  taste  for  art  of  the  highest 
kind. 


HANDS   OFF   CENTRAL    PARK 


How  very  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  the  original 
purpose  of  a  public  building  or  park,  amid 
the  streams  of  purpose  or  sentiment  that 
flow  to  and  fro,  may  be  seen  from  the  proposals 
concerning  Central  Park,  Manhattan,  which  start 
ever  young  and  ever  newly  audacious  with  each 
recurring  moon.  These  proposals  varj-  between 
extremes.  Some  envisage  with  exultation  the  turn- 
ing of  the  greater  part  of  this  unrealized  real  estate 
into  nice  properties  sold  to  millionaires  for  huge 
sums,  separated  by  broad  north  and  south  avenues, 
with  wide  east  and  west  streets  along  which  may 
dash  limousines  of  the  proper  speed  and  build.  Such 
plans  would  have  Central  Park  merely  a  West  End 
for  fat  burghers.  Others  take  the  indignant  stand 
of  the  man  whose  heart  bleeds  (but  not  his  pocket) 
at  the  plight  of  the  poor,  especially  the  poor  who 
can  buy  the  philanthropist's  penny-sheet,  and  these 
love  to  go  the  whole  length  and  would  surrender 
Central  Park  to  the  untrammeled  instincts  of  chil- 
dren and  of  slaves  only  lately  escaped  from  their 
European  taskmasters.  Doubtless  these  reformers 
themselves  never  use  Central  Park.  So  that  they 
can  advise  turning  all  the  greensward  into  play- 
ground, and  every  lake  into  baths  for  the  million. 
Instead  of  looking  elsewhere  for  really  practical 
grounds  and  practical  baths;  instead  of  urging 
their  fellow  philanthropists  to  endow  Manhattan 
with  baths  and  playgrounds  in  or  near. the  most 
populous  centers,  they  find  it  easier  to  suggest  the 
costliest  and  most  destructive  method  and  that 
which  will  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  ugliness 
to  the  acre. 

Democracy,  like  every  magnificent  growth,  has 
its  host  of  "friend.s"  who  are  but  enemies  in  dis- 
guise. 

Under  pretence  of  kindness  to  teeming  millions 
the.se  enemies  would  deprive  the  millions  of  what 
is  needed  above  all,  namely  quiet,  serenity,  verdure, 
the   beauty    of   trees,    flowers,   hills    and    vales,    of 


lakes  and  glades,  the'n/s  in  urbe  after  which  most 
men  pent  in  cities  long.  Fixed  in  the  narrow  walls 
of  their  reforming  freak,  they  lack  imagination  and 
utterly  misconstrue  the  purpose  and  office  of  such 
a  spot  as  Central  Park.     But  let  us  to  the  point: 

■The  thirty-six  acres  occupied  by  the  reservoirs 
in  Central  Park  should  not  be  turned  aside  from 
the  main  purpose  of  the  park,  but  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  be  made  to  adjust  themselves  to 
that  purpose — which  is  to  afford  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion to  men,  women,  and  children  of  every  condition. 
Now,  that  can  not  be  accomplished  if  the  tract 
recovered  from  the  Croton  system  is  turned  to 
things  that  induce  crowding,  ugliness  and  noise. 
Between  the  plan  of  a  sunken  garden  and  that  of  a 
Coney  Island  riot  of  noise  there  lies  a  middle 
course  in  which  the  true  interests  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  will  be  found.  This  does  not 
e.xclude  fountains  and  water,  groves  and  band 
stands,  provision  for  open-air  popular  singing;  but 
it  should  rigidly  exclude  the  drawing  together  of 
huge  crowds  to  trample  down  and  ruin  grass  and 
foliage  and  drive  from  its  precincts  the  adults  and 
children  who  seek  relief  from  the  noise  and  danger 
of  crowded  streets. 

In  talking  about  the  poor  many  indulge  in  imper- 
tinence without  realizing  it.  There  are  plenty  of 
noisy  places  in  reach  of  the  poor  at  the  cost  of 
five  cents,  and  we  see  how  they  patronize  them  in 
their  thousands.  But  what  of  the  hundreds  who 
long  for  peace  and  quiet?  It  is  they  who  turn  to 
Central  and  Prospect  and  Van  Cortlandt  Parks, 
where  they  find  people  with  kindred  tastes,  self- 
respecting  and  quiet  people,  who  seek  a  safe  place 
for  the  children  and  duly  deck  them  out  in  pretty 
clothes  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  send  them 
to  the  parks  where  there  is  fun  for  the  young  but 
where  order  and  decency  are  preserved.  Shall  we 
allow  these  health-giving  places  to  be  wrested  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  planned  and  made 
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eicher  into  stiff  resorts  for  the  rich  or  turbulent 
meets  for  the  uncontrolled? 

Thus  poor  Central  Park  is  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  On  the  one  side  are  men  who  with 
tongue  in  cheek  sob  over  the  case  of  the  poor  cliff- 
dwellers  and  east-siders  and  write  hypocritical 
screeds,  the  real  intent  of  which  is  to  insinuate 
class  hatred  and  make  trouble  while  the  country  is 
at  war  with  the  nations  they  prefer.  They  seize 
on  anything   that   comes   handy   to   embarrass   the 


country  they  pretend  to  serve.  On  the  other  are 
the  honest  reformers  who  have  no  vision,  and  from 
short-sightedness  advocate  a  course  which  would 
ruin  Central  Park  in  another  way.  Citizens  of 
New  York  will  have  to  steer  carefully  between  the 
devil  of  malevolence  and  the  deep  sea  of  ignorance, 
trusting  that  by  taking  time  and  keeping  up  the 
discussion  the  treason  of  the  one  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  other  will  at  length  become  so  clear  that  he 
who  runs  may  read. 


•HONOR   TO  WHOM    HONOR    IS    DUE 


In  the  August  niiinl/tr  an  article  wan  ituOiiiheil  under  Ike  abode  title, 
incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  record  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
architects  and  laymen  ir/io  so  patriotically  gave  their  lime  and  money  to  help 
honor  Admiral  Deicey,  his  officers,  sailors  and  soldiers  on  their  return  from, 
Manila.  But  that  article  failed  to  mention  the  services  of  some  of  the  city 
officials  icho  helped  the  artists  in  their  work. 

The    follou-inij    letter   from    Mr.    Charles  R.  Lamh  speaks  for  itself. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Art  World: 

Dear  Sir: — It  was  with  a  distinct  interest  that  I 
read  the  illustrated  article  of  appreciation,  in  your 
August  number,  for  the  Arch  which  I,  as  architect, 
and  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Sculpture 
Society  had  the  felicity  of  executing  at  the  time  of 
the  homecoming  of  our  victorious  Navy,  headed  by 
its  great  Admiral,  George  Dewey. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridge  since  those 
strenuous  six  weeks  in  which  we  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  glorification  of  our  City  and  the 
recognition  of  our  victorious  Navy.  But  may  I  not 
call  to  your  attention  some  words  of  appreciation 
which  might  well  be  added  to  your  article?  First, 
to  the  late  President  of  our  society,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  Ward.  You  will  remember  that  at 
the  dinner  given  to  the  celebrating  artists  by  the 
Salmagundi  Club,  it  was  my  privilege  to  state  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Ward's  sympathetic 
reception  of  the  idea  which  I  presented  to  him,  of 
an  architectural  composition  to  which  the  sculptors 
would  contribute  their  artistic  ability,  to  be  erected 
by  the  City  of  New  York,  that  I  should  not  have 
progressed  with  the  idea  and  the  great  Naval  Arch 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Ward  intimately 
realize  how  much  the  cause  of  art  has  lost  by  his 
death :  his  wide  artistic  vision  and  sane  outlook  on 
life  made  possible  his  leading  for  so  many  years 
the  cause  of  sculpture  ably  and  well. 

Again,  along  the  line  of  politics,  you  and  I 
remember,  but  few  ever  knew,  that  it  was  to  the 
then  comptroller,  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  that  we 
were  indebted  for  personal  moneys  advanced  by 
him,  to  make  possible  the  payment  of  the  workmen 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  campaign.  He  cut  the 
red  tape  necessary  to  realize  the  appropriation  by 


the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  giving  his  personal 
check  in  advance  of  moneys  that  under  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  he  could  pay  as  Comptroller. 
And  also,  we  must  not  forget  { personally  I  never 
shall)  the  Hon.  Randolph  Guggenheimer,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who,  when 
after  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessarj' 
quorum  the  vote  was  cast  which  set  aside  the  sum 
of  $35,000  for  our  use,  turned  to  me  and  said: 
"Mr.  Lamb,  ive  are  entrusting  to  you  and  your  as.io- 
ciates  on  behalf  of  the  city  this  sum  of  nwney,  and 
we  ask  no  contract  or  guaranty  other  than  this — 
that  the  work  shall  be  satisfactory  to  your  artistic 

CONSCIENCE." 

Surely,  no  civic  work  was  ever  entrusted  to  a 
group  of  artists  with  a  more  open  hand  or  a  more 
appreciative  idea  of  the  result  to  be  obtained  than 
this  statement  of  the  late  President  of  the  Board. 

No  work  of  art  created  for  such  a  demonstration 
ever  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  or  awakened  so 
widespread  a  demand  for  its  perpetuation.  That 
this  work  was  not  accomplished,  although  subscrip- 
tions for  over  $200,000  were  received  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  (and  afterward  returned)  is  a 
regret  to  all  identified  with  its  creation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that,  if  the  Arch,  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  ever  erected  in  the 
United  States,  had  been  completed  and  had  stood 
since  "Dewey  Day,"  much  of  the  criticism  against 
our  "unpreparedness"  would  have  been  unnecessary 
at  this  time,  when  a  navy  of  the  first  rank  Ls  now 
essential?  Would  not  this  Arch  have  been  a  silent 
but  persistent  monitor  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
"efficiency"  in  our  Navy  for  the  then  unknown 
future  of  the  year  1914  and  those  to  follow?  Does 
it  not  show  also  the  desirability  of  having  the  ideals 
of  this,  our  country,  visualized  in  artistic  form? 
Very  truly 

Cha.f.  R.  Lamb 
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A   GLANCE    AT   THE   TWELVEMONTH 


THE  present  issue  of  The  Art  World  being 
the  twelfth,  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we 
glance  back  at  the  past  twelvemonth  during 
which  the  twelve  numbers  that  form  the  first  two 
bound  volumes  of  the  magazine  have  been  appearing. 
Thus  glancing  back  it  is  apparent  that  the  publica- 
tion has  fulfilled  in  large  measure  the  promise 
made  at  the  beginning  in  the  foreword  of  the 
October  issue.  It  has  kept  to  its  ideals  and  to  a 
notable  degree  increased  the  number  of  its  articles 
and   illustrations. 

While  the  subtle  engravings  on  wood  by  Timothy 
Cole  have  been  issued  monthly  as  frontispieces, 
color  prints  and  many  fine  photogravures  have 
varied  the  program.  For  the  coming  year  Mr. 
Cole  will  furnish  si.x  instead  of  twelve  wood-engrav- 
ings, supplying  the  frontispiece  only  on  alternate 
months. 

Merger  of  The  Craftsman  with  The  Art  World 
has  very  sensibly  widened  the  fields  of  the  magazine 
and  brought  variety  into  the  illustrations.  The 
crafts  have  their  established  place  in  the  temple  of 
art  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  be  somewhat  obsti- 
nate in  asserting  their  right  to  that  presence — not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done  and  said  to 
keep  the  idea  of  art  separate  from  that  of  its 
medium.  One  of  the  principles  for  which  The 
Art  World  stands  is  the  independence  of  art  from 
any  thraldom  to  the  material.  A  work  modeled  of 
sand  may  be  a  masterpiece  of  beauty,  and  another, 
carved  of  a  precious  stone  valueless  because  ugly. 
The  Art  World  is  trying  to  suggest  the  kind 
of  dwelling  best  suited  to  our  conditions  and 
climate  and  also  such  objects  in  the  dwelling  as 
shall  be  grateful  to  the  eyes  as  well  as  practical. 
It  has  advocated  and  will  in  future  urge  the  adorn- 
ment of  interiors  with  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
te.xtiles  whether  movable  or  incorporated  with  the 
wall,  also  the  gracing  of  the  exterior  of  buildings, 
whether  with  objects  of  the  fine  arts  or  with 
flowers  and  gardens.  Perhaps  a  retrospect  of  the 
twelvemonth  will  show  that  The  Art  World  is 
strong  on  the  practical  side. 

Taste  in  objects  of  the  arts  is  fortunately  multi- 
farious— "one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison" 
— but  a  resolute,  down-right  declaration  that  this 
picture  or  statue  is  good  and  that  one  is  bad, 
while  it  may  irritate  some  readers,  has  the  merit 
of  starting  discussions  and  clarifying  the  reasons 
for  our  likes  and  dislikes.  The  Art  World  is  the 
fir.st  art  magazine  to  challenge  theories  and  tastes 


in  just  this  way,  especially  in  the  papers  under  the 
name  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  In  art  as  well  as  in 
philo.sophy  there  is  no  Last  Word — but  that  is  no 
rea.son  for  failing  to  express  one's  beliefs  with  all 
the  vigor  of  an  advocate. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  magazine  is  a  careful 
survey  of  American  art  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  the  applied  arts  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  best  work  of  the  day  without 
forgetting  our  obligation  to  the  masters  of  the 
past.  The  Art  World  is  trying  to  cover  a  wide 
field  and  does  not  scorn  foreign  and  alien  art  nor 
intend  to  ignore  any  noteworthy  objects  that  sur- 
vive from  classic  times,  the  dark  ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  A  man  of  curiosity  and  cultivation — 
that  is  the  kind  of  reader  the  subscriber  to  this 
magazine  is  likely  to  be — and  it  is  for  him  and  his 
family  circle  and  his  friends  that  an  intellectual 
feast  must  be  prepared. 

It  would  be  a  long  article  that  cited  the  words 
of  good  will  and  even  of  encomium  the  editors  have 
received  during  the  past  year  and  also  the  criti- 
cisms, for  all  of  which  a  general  acknowledgment 
is  made,  one  of  heartfelt  thanks.  Perhaps  a  single 
instance  however  may  be  specified,  since  it  comes 
from  foreign  parts  and  from  a  distinguished  source. 
Mr.  Henri  Bergson  told  the  editors  (who  received 
it  with  a  mantling  blush)  that  The  Art  World  is 
the  greatest  magazine  of  art  to-day  (pace  all  our 
admirable  rivals  here  and  abroad),  that  Paris  has 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  contents  and  get-up, 
and  that  for  lofty  idealism  it  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

After  that  is  might  seem  a  waste  of  words  to 
dilate  further  on  the  merits  of  a  magazine  that 
along  with  some  words  of  reproof  has  received  so 
many  tokens  of  applause.  Yet  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  calling  attention  to  the  translation  of 
the  sketch  of  a  Philosophy  of  Beauty,  as  M.  Fr. 
Roussel-Despierres  calls  his  little  book  L'Ideal 
Esthetique,  which  has  been  appearing  in  twelve 
monthly  parts  in  this  magazine  and  is  finished  in 
the  present  number.  It  contains  a  very  remark- 
able and  profound  suggestion  for  all  who  seek  to 
rearrange  their  ideas  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
change  in  views  produced  by  the  march  of  science, 
socialism  and  religion  during  the  past  half-century. 
We  hope  to  see  this  translation  issued  in  book  form 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  learned  to 
value  it  during  its  appearance  in  English. 


PAINTERS 
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THE    EIGHTEENTH 
DEROT 


By  Professor  William  M.  Sloane 


PART  II 


YET  in  his  slack  unmorality  Diderot  was  with- 
out a  shred  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  emotions  was  as  appealing  as  the  naivete  of 
his  judgments.  There  is  really  but  one  interesting 
thing  in  all  the  twenty  volumes  of  his  collected 
works,  and  that  is  their  impudent,  irregular,  enthu- 
siastic, melancholic,  exultant,  superficial  author.  He 
is  his  age  personified,  enthusiastic  to  folly  about 
phrases,  aphorisms,  axioms,  maxims,  oracles — all  of 
which  represent  petulant  discontent  with  past  and 
present,  have  no  foundation  in  authority  or  experi- 
ence, and  foreflash  a  visionary  Utopia. 

Take  the  whole  group  of  friends,  or  at  least  con- 
temporaries— Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Le  Sage,  Marivaux, 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon,  Mirabeau 
and  Andre  Chenier:  every  one  was  a  sort  of  parlor 
knight-errant ;  an  exquisite  connoisseur  sipping  the 
sweets  and  rejecting  the  bitter  waters  of  life;  toy- 
ing with  the  pleasures  of  sense  they  liked  and 
flaying  all  the  forms  of  naughtiness  which  they 
themselves  disdained;  seekers  after  place  and 
patronage,  and  satirists  in  the  Roman  sense,  craving 
the  full  dish  from  which  to  select  the  moral  or 
unmoral  dainty  they  lusted  after  in  their  respective 
spheres,  though  rejecting  with  acid  scorn  those  to 
which  they  were  sensuously  averse.  Friendship  was 
a  fashion:  and  that  of  Diderot  for  Grimm  was  also 
a  passion.  This  world,  the  present  hour,  the  utter 
license  of  animalism,  deep  into  the  obscene,  was  the 
"natural"  sport  of  the  body,  while  a  fascinating 
elegance  of  dress  and  manner  was  its  seductive 
mask  behind  which  cleverness  had  full  play.  We 
simply  have  to  accept  the  representative  author  as 
he  is;  on  some  sides  disgusting,  in  some  volumes 
wallowing  in  fifth,  in  conduct  totally  immoral  even 
by  the  loosest  standards;  on  other  sides  exhibiting 
sensibility  and  compassion,  appreciating  what  is 
sound  and  genuine,  capable  of  awakening  the  fierc- 
est sentiment  in  those  he  loved,  lavish  beyond  con- 
ception of  his  power  and  his  time  in  helping  onward 
all  the  poor  devils  of  his  age;  a  client  of  the  rich 
and  yet  proud  in  spirit  with  almost  no  cringing 
servility.  We  would  say  such  contradictions  were 
impossible,  had  they  not  really  existed. 

He  is  often  called  'the  little  burgher"  and  he  was 
one;  as  also  the  "literary  hack"  which  he  likewise 
was:  precisely  for  these  reasons  he  was  the  man  of 
his  hour.  His  enormous  output  was  due  to  the 
patient,  plodding  grind  of  the  day  laborer,  the  tre- 
mendous field  of  his  knowledge,  to  the  trained  recep- 
tivity of  the  professional  writer.  As  we  have  e.x- 
plained,  these  two — industry  and  comprehensiveness 
— blended  into  one.  As  might  be  imagined,  little  of 
permanent  value  was  produced  where  thoroughness 
was  lacking.     His  novels  and  plays  are  now  read 


only  by  the  scholar;  his  encyclopedia,  at  best  an 
adaptation  from  foreign  sources,  has  gone  the  way 
of  its  predecessor  the  dictionary  of  Bayle,  into  the 
rummage  chamber  of  the  past,  to  be  handled  only  by 
stock-takers  or  the  curious.  Yet  in  two  directions, 
contrary  it  seems  to  all  historic  precedent,  there  were 
set  in  motion  social  forces  of  intensity  and  perma- 
nence. Diderot,  d'Alembert  and  the  other  encyclo- 
pedists must  be  considered  with  respect  in  every 
treatise  on  political  economy  and  the  history  of 
philosophy,  not  because  they  were  profound  con- 
structive thinkers,  but  because  they  scored  so  deeply 
on  their  time.  What  concerns  and  interests  us  here 
is  Diderot's  thoughts,  both  profound  and  construc- 
tive, regarding  the  fine  arts,  particularly  painting. 


Of  this  insufficient  notice  has  been  taken  in 
America.  The  art  critic  has  never  come  to  his  own 
among  us,  and  the  artist  considers  him  as  a  foe  rather 
than  as  a  friend.  This  should  be  quite  otherwise 
and  with  due  attention  can  be  remedied.  An  example 
is  before  us  in  the  case  of  Diderot,  even  though  our 
age  be  so  different  and  the  man-product  of  a  sort 
which  does  not  bear  comparison,  creditably  or  dis- 
creditably— so  totally  different  is  raw  material  and 
handling. 

The  taste  of  the  "little  burgher"  in  art  was  for 
subjects  essentially  domestic  and  peculiarly  French. 
He  had  not  travelled  in  youth,  was  never  in  Italy 
and  had  no  appreciation  for  essentially  classic  or 
romanesque  themes.  For  this  reason  Greuze  was 
his  favorite  painter.  To  idealize  and  make  beauti- 
ful the  French  peasant  girl  as  the  village  bride,  or 
to  paint  the  "father's  curse"  and  immortalize  homely 
morality — this  type  of  easel  picture  or  genre  as 
"style,"  the  one  style,  made  a  powerful  appeal  to 
Diderot.  For  him  it  was  a  means  toward  counter- 
acting the  extreme  cosmopolitanism  of  the  age.  In 
a  way  the  French  prettiness  of  the  Fragonards  and 
Watteaus  exerted  a  similar  influence,  but  its  call  was 
not  to  the  masses.  Not  that  Diderot  was  demo- 
cratic; he  was  not;  but  he  was  a  burgher,  and  in 
that  famous  Third  Estate  he  saw  the  permanence  of 
what  he  himself  was,  and  what  he  conceived  the 
French  "thing  in  itself"  to  be.  He  was  uneasy  about 
morality,  whatever  his  attitude  to  religion  might  be; 
in  all  probability  uneasy  subjectively,  for  he  mani- 
fests in  many  places  great  disgust  about  his  own 
life  and  manners. 

This  doubt  amounted  to  skepticism  and  found 
expression  in  a  subject  which  he  gave  in  1749  to  the 
Academy  of  Lyons  for  its  annual  competition;  viz.: 
whether  or  not,  the  renaissance  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  had  contributed  to  the  purification  of  morals? 
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This  question  expressed  in  fact  the  anxiety  of  the 
century.  It  so  attracted  and  fixed  the  attention  of 
Rousseau  that  he  spent  his  life  and  enerjry  in  an 
attempt  to  answer  it.  While  Diderot's  oHicial 
authorship,  sternly  censured  by  state  authority 
before  publication,  appears,  in  the  larpe,  to  have 
given  an  attirniative  answer,  the  direct  opposite  is 
true  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  not  collected  nor  per- 
manently published,  and  in  many  cases  not  even 
printed  until  after  his  death.  These  all  look  to  the 
negative.  They  deal  very  ineffectually  with  the 
drama,  but  in  the  discussion  of  painting — incident- 
ally too  of  poetry — they  exhibit  his  genius  at  its 
height.     It  is  by  them  that  he  has  become  immortal. 

Although  lie  has  now  passed  into  oblivion,  the 
Abbe  Raynal  was  among  the  most  influential  men  of 
his  day.  It  was  he  who  began  to  write  accounts  of 
the  picture  exhibitions  held  in  Paris,  for  circulation 
at  various  German  courts,  and  at  that  of  the  great 
Catherine  in  Russia.  There  was  both  glory  and 
gain  in  the  enterprise,  for  the  price  of  a  written 
copy  was  about  sixty  dollars.  These  so-called 
"Salons"  were  continued  by  Grimm,  whose  "leaves" 
on  philosophy  and  things  in  general  had  made  him 
eminent  elsewhere,  and  circulated  biennially  on  the 
conclusion  of  each  exhibition.  With  what  is  styled 
in  a  certain  vernacular  "a  crush"  on  Grimm,  Diderot 
was  even  more  that  author's  handyman  than  he  was 
the  hackwriter  for  publishers.  So  in  1759  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  circulating  critiques  became  one  of 
Diderot's  avocations.  In  all,  he  wrote  eleven,  that 
for  1773  being  done  by  another  hand  while  he  was 
traveling  in  Holland  and  Russia. 

I  confess  that  in  perusing  and  reperusing  por- 
tions of  the  Salons  as  collected  and  edited  in  the 
standard  edition  of  Assezat  it  is  hard  to  feel  the 
full  power  and  charm  which  they  exerted  and  have 
continued  to  exert.  It  is  easy  to  read  in  them  the 
person  and  purpose  of  the  writer;  difficult  to  supply 
the  seventeenth  century  background  without  which 
they  lose  their  high  relief.  Madame  Necker  told 
their  author,  however,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  turning  even  the  commonest  modern  paint- 
ings into  poetry ;  Schlegel  wrote  that  a  description 
of  paintings  by  Diderot  was  an  imperial  luxury; 
Carlyle  saw  even  in  his  dramas  an  attempt  toward 
great  things  but  indulges  in  rapture  over  the  Salons, 
as  do  also  Morley  and  Scherer.  "What  with  their 
unrivalled  clearness"  says  Carlyle,  "painting  the 
picture  over  again  for  us,  so  that  we  too  see  it  and 
can  judge  it;  what  with  their  sunny  fervor,  inven- 
tiveness, real  artistic  genius,  which  wants  nothing 
but  a  hand,  they  are,  with  some  few  exceptions  in 
the  German  tongue,  the  only  pictorial  criticisms  we 
know  of  worth  reading."  Beyond  peradventure 
Diderot  originated  the  world-struggle  of  the  paint- 
ers during  his  century  to  replace  convention  by 
faithfulness  to  nature;  the  strife  never-ending,  the 
battle  of  the  giants  still  waging.  Goethe  thought 
the  "Essay  on  Painting"  well  worth  translating  and 
expounding,  a  task  he  performed  with  magisterial 
power.  His  other  readers,  the  elect  few,  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  Diderot  could  and  did  verbally 
compose  a  picture  far  better  than  the  professional 
painters  themselves. 

The  two  most  important  of  the  nine  "Salons"  are 
those  of  176.'?  and  1767.  To  the  former  are  appended 
his  studies  in  painting:  the  other  is  introduced  by 
a    long    letter    on    exhibitions    generally,    on     the 


"accursed  race  of  amateurs,"  on  nature,  the  antique 
and  the  ideal.  These  with  scattered  remark.s  on 
painting  culled  from  his  miscellanies  by  a  con.scien- 
tious  editor,  and  the  famous  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia on  the  "Reautiful"  form  a  very  remarkable 
though  comparatively  small  body  of  constructive 
criticism  with  which  every  writer  on  art  and  every 
painter  should  l)e  familiar.  Vur  the  eighteenth 
century  the  work  was  revolutionary.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  product  of  a  many-sided  polymath 
looking  at  his  subject  from  all  sides;  in  the  second 
place  it  is  the  spirit  of  an  age  as  expressed  in  a 
character  quite  the  most  influential  in  its  time  and 
place,  and  in  the  third  place  the  writer's  elation, 
suggestion,  encouragement,  while  controlling  second- 
rate  contemporaries  but  slightly,  were  productive  of 
a  second  generation  whose  painting  is  natural,  na- 
tional and  great.  The  impulse  of  the  creative  art 
which  began  with  David  has  made  Paris  the  Mecca 
of  painters  for  three  generations. 


What  was  the  secret  of  this  power?  In  his  light 
and  frivolous  letters  to  that  queer,  old-maid  mistress 
Mile.  VoUand,  he  chatters  freely  about  his  awful 
labors ;  and  they  were  awful.  Think  of  twenty  years 
unbroken  literary  hacking  on  the  encyclopedia  under 
stern  censorship  and  for  a  scanty  living:  and  then 
imagine  him  at  fifty-two,  worn  but  indomitable,  as- 
suming not  merely  the  burdens  of  Holbach,  Raynal, 
Grimm  and  the  rest,  but  emerging  into  full-fledged, 
responsible,  personal  authorship!  Whether  or  not 
he  deserves  the  style  of  philosopher  almost  univer- 
sally attributed  to  him  is  questionable,  as  we  have 
said;  we  use  the  word  differently.  But  from  the 
Volland  correspondence  his  philosophic  point  of  view 
in  art  stands  clearly  revealed  and  justifies  the  title. 
The  intellect  furnishes  scanty  enjoyment;  the  mys- 
tical and  mysterious  furnish  keen  delight  and  in 
rich  abundance:  in  similar  ways  the  teaching  of  art 
is  dull  and  dry ;  while  looking — the  sense  of  sight,  the 
appreciation  of  color,  form,  perspective — gives  us 
boundless  pleasure.  How  to  compose  and  paint 
attractive  pictures  and  what  to  enjoy  through  the 
sense  of  sight?  These  are  the  central  things  in 
Diderot's  doctrine  of  art.  Speaking  of  his  Salon 
for  1765  he  writes: 

"I  am  sure  I  had  all  the  imagination  and  fire  of 
thirty  years,  with  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
judgment  which  I  did  not  have  earlier.  I  took  my 
pen,  I  wrote  fifteen  days  on  end  from  eve  till  dawn 
and  filled  two  hundred  pages  with  ideas  and  style 
in  the  same  ordinary  small  handwriting  as  I  now 
use  to  you  and  on  the  same  paper."  Further  he 
expresses  indifference  to  popular  opinion  and  no  little 
elation  over  his  achievement.  It  is  enough  for  him 
that  there  is  one  single  man  in  existence  who  appre- 
ciates him  at  his  true  worth,  and  never  more  than 
now:  that  man  is  Grimm!  He  likes  also  to  think 
that  the  great  Catherine  of  Russia  will  find  "a  few 
moments  of  amusement"  in  the  perusal  of  what  he 
has  written.  If  we  may  judge  from  our  own  feelings 
as  we  peruse  what  he  wrote,  he  was  absolutely 
correct.  To  read  the  Salons  is  almost  like  playing 
tennis.  The  author  is  his  own  ball,  first  in  this 
court  and  then  in  that,  and  by  his  own  confession 
very  frequently  at  fault  or  entirely  out  of  bounds. 
To  follow  him  or  his  discursions  and  yet  keep  track 
of  his  game  is  a  bevi-ildering  but  pleasurable  mental 
exercise. 
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Exactly  as  he  dissects  and  recomposes  every  book 
and  every  play  which  he  criticizes,  he  takes  apart 
every  picture  and  then  puts  the  bits  together.  His 
"metaphysic  of  art,"  an  amusing  misnomer,  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  tales,  reminiscences,  witti- 
cisms, sallies  and  illustration.  Addressing  a  certain 
painter  on  the  subject  of  his  picture,  he  recalls  an 
anecdote:  how  a  country  priest  inspecting  his  organ- 
loft  inadvertently  placed  his  foot  on  the  pedals. 
Hearing  the  resultant  note  he  exclaimed:  "Ha,  ha! 
I  am  playing  the  organ;  it  is  not  as  hard  as  I  sup- 
posed!" "Monsieur  Baudouin"  |he  addresses  the 
painter]  "you  have  put  your  foot  on  the  pedal — and 
that  is  all!" 

Arguing  and  illustrating  at  the  top  of  his  bent, 
as  he  continually  does,  he  naturally  blunders,  and 
that  frequently;  with  a  start  he  then  becomes  aware 
of  his  false  reasoning.  But  not  to  erase  a  single 
word  of  his  manuscript  and  rewrite — never!  His 
owTi  slip  enables  him  to  clinch  some  invaluable  idea 
of  criticism  by  his  owti  example.  Speaking  of  the 
base  ingratitude  of  a  second-rate  woman  artist  from 
Berlin  for  whose  debts  and  character  he  had  made 
himself  sponsor,  he  .says  she  had  given  "the  poor 
philosopher  a  lesson,  from  which  the  poor  philos- 
opher will  not  profit,  for  he  will  remain  simple  and 
stupid  as  God  made  him." 

The  greatest  of  Diderot's  critics  thinks  the  Salons 
are  the  real  memoirs  of  their  author:  and  they  are. 
To  the  superficial  reader  they  exhibit  a  weird  con- 
fusion, a  congeries  of  unrelated  parts  in  a  sort  of 
dislocated  personality,  compounded  of  pruriency  and 
purity,  of  spite  and  charity,  of  vinegar  and  oil.  But 
M.  Scherer  sums  up  the  truth  when  he  says  that 
Diderot's  outstanding  quality  is  the  impartiality 
with  which  he  judges  friend  and  foe.  He  closely 
realizes  the  ideal  of  a  critic.  Knowing  well  how  to 
praise  cordially,  even  enthusiastically:  yet  without 
fatuity  or  blindness  to  fault.  He  could  be  severe 
and  yet  withhold  none  of  the  admiration  due  for 
certain  qualities.  Scherer,  generally  impassive,  be- 
comes apostolic  as  he  exclaims — "Dear  fellow-critics, 
believe  me,  our  judgments  are  too  much  of  one  piece: 
we  must  emancipate  them:  we  must  inspire  them 
more  with  the  clearest  lesson  drawn  from  life :  that 
everything,  even  the  work  of  the  greatest  among  the 
sons  of  men,  is  imperfect,  confused,  relative;  that  in 
the  matter  of  contradiction  and  limit  everything  is 
possible,  that  every  virtue  implies  some  alloy,  every 
heroism  some  cowardice,  all  genius  some  folly!" 

"Don't  listen  to  him"  said  an  admirer  when  Lully 
was  talking  nonsense  "he's  just  a  genius;  he  has  no 
common-sense!" 

So  Diderot  would  express  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  same  person,  of  a  Van  Loo  or  a  La 
Grenee — even  of  his  beloved  Greuze,  and  both 
opinions  would  be  true.  Himself  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  all  contradictions,   he  despised  the  vulgar 


error  that  every  man  must  be  entirely  this  or  en- 
tirely that — all  one  or  all  the  other,  in  higher  or 
lower  degree. 


In  the  summation  and  conclusion  of  such  con- 
siderations a  country  like  ours — a  mixture  of  mix- 
tures in  race,  tradition,  refinement,  religion,  poetries 
and  culture — may  well  find  immense  encouragement. 
We  are  not  a  melting  pot  at  all  in  the  sense  of  fusing 
incongruities  into  congruity — an  impossibility,  if 
ever  there  were  an  impossibility!  But  we  are  a 
federation,  not  so  much  of  so-called  sovereign  states 
or  administrative  districts,  as  of  peoples,  stubborn 
in  loyalties  to  widely  divergent  ideals.  The  French 
spirit  in  the  eighteenth  century,  like  that  of  En- 
gland in  the  seventeenth,  was  a  mechanical  mixture 
and  not  a  chemical  blend.  We  could  illustrate  to  the 
extent  of  folio  volumes  its  single  uniting  purpose, 
which  was,  to  get  the  best;  and  with  England  to 
the  north  and  Spain  to  the  south  and  Italy  to  the 
east  an  interchange  of  notions  was  constant:  lively 
even  to  the  extent  of  substitution  in  many  respects. 

Among  all  the  galaxy  of  watery  luminaries  one 
shines  out  clear  in  his  perception,  that  within  the 
huge  cosmopolitan  grab-bag  there  is  an  object  not 
greatly  desiderated,  namely  a  French  spirit,  a  main- 
spring fit  to  restore  nature  to  her  throne,  and  almost 
by  him  alone  conceived  to  be  precious.  And  how 
does  Diderot  go  about  to  find  it  in  art?  By  noting 
incongruities  in  the  works  of  each  and  all,  by  election, 
appreciation  and  exhibition  of  what  was  French  and 
what  was  alien.  Concerning  this  last  his  talk  is 
brutal  and  too  often  filthy,  but  the  age  was  brutish 
and  the  language  he  used  was  understood. 

And  the  result?  At  first  very  slight.  The  north- 
ern courts,  for  whom  that  expensive  news-letter  was 
written,  were  eager  to  hear  and  slow  to  heed ;  it  was 
only  the  inner  circle  which  was  even  aware  of  what 
was  doing  and  writing.  But  the  creative  mediocrity 
in  the  art-world  knew  all  about  the  child  among 
them  taking  notes — and  two  generations  later,  as 
art  progress  is  measured,  all  France  awoke  to  find 
itself  politically  humbled,  perhaps,  but  at  least  keen 
to  realize  what  was  its  own  in  art  and  letters,  not 
only  keen  but  self-sacrificing,  suffering  for  patriot- 
ism in  all  that  renders  living  alike  beautiful  and 
interesting. 

It  is  not  an  empty  fable  to  attribute  this  phenome- 
non, which  is  no  mere  appearance  but  a  hard  fact, 
a  truth,  to  the  "little  burgher"  who  was  a  literary 
hack,  a  polymath  and  a  polygraph — a  harlequin  at 
times,  a  clown  at  other.'?,  but  always  a  passionate 
lover  of  his  own  and  as  entertaining  in  his  produc- 
tions as  is  a  Christmas  pantomime  to  little  merry- 
makers and  holiday-seekers! 

William  MiUif/an  Shane 
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AUGUSTUS   THOMAS   ON    HIS   METHODS 


By  Profkssor  Branhkr  Mattiikws 


WALTER  BAGEHOT  once  asserted  that  the 
explanation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
average  book  was  to  be  found  in  the  two 
facts:  that  those  who  write  books  rarely  know  any- 
thing but  books,  and  that  those  who  really  know 
men  and  things,  rarely  know  how  to  write.  We 
may  perhaps  go  farther  and  suggest  that  the  man 
who  has  done  important  things  is  not  often  moved 
to  write  about  them ;  he  is  content  with  the  doing 
and  he  feels  no  call  to  undertake  also  the  writing 
about  w^hat  he  has  done.  But  when  such  a  man  is 
tempted  to  take  his  pen  in  hand  to  talk  about  the 
interesting  events  in  which  he  has  been  a  chief 
figure,  and  when  he  chances  to  possess  the  gift  of 
making  others  see  what  he  has  seen,  then  we  get 
books  of  a  delightful  flavor  and  savor,  like  the 
autobiographies  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  the  "Personal 
Memoirs"  of  Grant. 

There  are  a  few  books  of  this  sort  written  by 
practitioners  of  the  several  arts.  These  are  not 
many,  because  the  artist  is  often  a  little  inarticu- 
late and  more  than  a  little  unconscious  of  his 
processes.  He  is  likely  to  work  by  instinct,  by 
intuition,  by  native  gift,  rather  than  by  any  set 
of  rules  which  he  could  formulate  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Criticism  of  any  art  demands  a  certain 
flexibility  of  the  intelligence  which  the  artist  often 
lacks.  Indeed  the  artist  does  not  need  intelligence 
as  a  chief  qualification;  and  many  artists  of  high 
distinction  have  not  been  conspicuous  for  their 
mental  powers.  Dickens,  for  example,  and  even 
Victor  Hugo  will  never  demand  consideration  as 
leaders  of  thought.  The  famous  preface  to 
"Cromwell"  may  have  its  importance  as  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Romanticist  revolt  in  France  nearly 
a  century  ago,  but  its  statements  are  untrustworthy 
and  its  theories  are  untenable.  All  the  more 
valuable,  therefore,  if  only  for  their  rarity,  are 
the  writings  of  the  artists  who  have  succeeded  in 
their  calling  because  of  their  intuition  and  native 
gift  and  who  also  are  endowed  with  intelligence 
and  the  critical  faculty  and  an  understanding  of 
the  art  of  writing! 

The  artist  as  well  as  the  layman  is  under  a 
debt  to  Reynolds  and  Fromentin  and  La  Farge 
for  their  discussions  of  their  own  craft  of  paint- 
ing, and  to  Stevenson  and  Henry  James  and 
Howells  for  their  several  analyses  of  the  principles 
and  the  practise  of  the  craft  of  novel  writing. 
Even  the  prefaces  that  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote  for 
his  stories,  anecdotal  as  they  are  and  not  technical, 
are  full  of  useful  information  for  the  inquirer  who 
seeks  to  understand  the  art  of  fiction.  Sugges- 
tions of  value  can  be  gleaned  from  Stevenson's 
account  of  the  inception  and  development  of 
"Treasure  Island,"  and  even  Poe's  fanciful  narra- 
tion of  the  successive  steps  taken  by  him  in  the 
composition  of  "The  Raven"  has  a  utility  of  its 
own,  in  spite  of  our  inability  to  disentangle  the 
exact  amount  of  fact  which  it  contains. 

The  technique  of  play-making  is  at  once  firmer 
and  more  delicate  than  the  technique  of  novel- 
writing;  it  is  distinctly  more  diflicult  to  acquire 
and   more   precarious   to   apply;    and   consequently 


discussions  of  the  methods  of  the  drama  by  pro- 
fessional dramatists  are  even  more  to  be  desired 
than  discussions  of  the  methods  of  the  novel  by 
professional  novelists.  Unfortunately  they  are  far 
fewer.  The  story-teller  is  permitted  to  talk  about 
his  characters  and  is  thus  encouraged  to  talk  about 
himself,  whereas  the  playwright  is  of  necessity 
impersonal,  letting  his  characters  speak  for  them- 
selves. Yet  now  and  again  a  dramatist  has  found 
occasion  to  analyze  the  laws  of  his  own  art.  Lop6 
de  Vega  did  it  in  his  "New  Art  of  Writing  Plays"; 
Moliere  did  it  in  his  "Critique  of  the  School  for 
Wives";  Ernest  Legouve  did  it  in  his  lecture  on 
his  collaborator  Scribe;  Bronson  Howard  did  it  in 
his  "Autobiography  of  a  Play"  and  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  did  it  in  his  illuminating  lecture  on  Steven- 
son's unsuccessful  attempts  at  playwriting.  The 
late  Jules  Lemaitre,  dramatic  critic  as  well  as 
dramatic  author,  has  left  an  account  of  the  succeed- 
ing steps  taken  by  him  when  he  was  invited  to 
compose  a  comedy  for  Coquelin. 

But  until  now  no  prominent  playwright  has  ever 
published  a  group  of  his  pieces  prefixing  to  each 
of  them  a  frank  and  full  account  of  the  way  that 
particular  play  came  into  being.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Augustus  Thomas  has  done  in  a  uniform  series  of 
six  of  his  successive  pieces  now  issued  in  French's 
"Standard  Library  Edition."  These  six  plays  are 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket," 
"The  Other  Girl,"  "Oliver  Goldsmith,"  "Mrs.  Leffing- 
well's  Boots"  and  "In  Mizzoura."  It  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Thomas  may  be  encouraged  to 
include  another  half-dozen  of  his  plays,  not  omit- 
ting "Alabama"  and  "Arizona."  What  he  has  here 
chosen  to  do  was  well  worth  doing,  and  he  has  done 
it  very  well  indeed.  The  six  plays  serve  to  reveal 
Mr.  Thomas's  versatility,  his  ability  to  deal  with 
subjects  of  various  types,  imposing  upon  him  a 
corresponding  variety  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Thomas  seems  to  think  that  his  prefaces  are 
of  interest  and  of  utility  chiefly  to  novices  in  play- 
writing  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  message  is  intended 
more  particularly  for  them.  But  there  is  a  message 
for  the  dramatic  critic  as  well  as  for  the  dramatic 
author.  These  two  messages  can  best  be  considered 
one  after  the  other,  beginning  with  that  for  the 
'prentice  playwright.  What  the  'prentice  play- 
wright will  discover  as  he  considers  the  structure 
of  these  plays  is  that  they  are  all  of  them  examples 
of  expert  technique.  Whatever  their  other  merits 
— as  pictures  of  American  life,  as  portrayals  of 
American  characters — their  technical  merits  are 
obvious  and  indisputable.  Mr.  Thomas  has  mastered 
his  craft:  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  (taking  this  phrase  in  its  best  sense)  ;  he  is 
an  adept  in  construction,  in  exposition,  in  contrast, 
in  suspense  and  in  climax.  His  farces  "The  Earl 
of  Pawtucket"  and  "Mrs.  Leflingwell's  Boots"  are 
as  solidly  and  as  conscientiously  built  up  as  his 
loftier  drama  "The  Witching  Hour."  Each  of  the 
plays  has  a  sufficient  story,  artfully  articulated 
into  a  compelling  plot,  rousing  the  interest  of  the 
spectators  at  the  start  and  sustaining  and  even 
intensifying  that  interest  to  the  finish. 

These   six   prefaces    inform    us   as    to   the  exact 
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point  of  departure  from  which  the  several  plays 
took  their  start.  In  them  the  craftsman  takes  us 
into  his  workshop  and  lets  us  see  the  successive 
stages  of  the  slow  evolution  of  his  story.  He  is 
transparently  clear  in  his  narrative  and  he  is 
immitigably  honest  in  his  self-revelation.  He  tells 
us  why  and  how  his  play  sprang  to  life,  even  if  he 
can  not  e.xplain  the  essential  quality  which  finally 
bestowed  life  upon  it.  Genius  was  once  defined  by 
Edison  as  consisting  of  inspiration  and  of  perspira- 
tion. Inspiration  must  always  remain  more  or 
less  of  a  mystery,  while  it  is  both  possible  and 
profitable  to  analyze  the  mechanical  effort  which 
was  responsible  for  the  perspiration.  Especially 
interesting  is  Mr.  Thomas's  constant  confession 
that  at  a  certain  moment  in  the  evolution  of  his 
plot  his  imagination  was  aided  by  the  results  of 
his  own  earlier  observation  whereby  he  was  able  to 
utilize  personal  experiences  of  his  own  as  well  as 
his  memory  of  things  done  by  others. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  further 
on  the  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Thomas's  prefaces 
for  the  novices  in  playwriting.  These  novices  need 
only  to  be  told  that  a  highly  competent  craftsman 
has  here  analyzed  his  processes;  and  they  will 
promptly  make  their  profit  out  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
had  done  for  their  benefit.  It  may  be  well  however 
to  emphasize  the  significance  of  these  prefaces  for 
the  dramatic  critic  no  less  than  for  the  dramatic 
author.  The  critic  of  any  art  is  prone  to  regard 
the  finished  work  of  art,  poem  or  play  or  paint- 
ing as  the  expression  of  the  emotion  of  the 
artist  at  the  moment  of  its  creation.  He  is 
a  little  inclined  to  ignore  the  conditions  under 
which  the  artist  has  had  to  express  this  emotion. 
No  artist,  for  example,  was  ever  more  individual 
than  Michelangelo  and  none  ever  expressed  himself 
more  forcibly.  But  none  the  less  his  "David"  is 
what  it  is  because  it  was  wrought  from  a  marble 
block  of  unusual  shape;  and  his  "Last  Judgment" 


is  what  it  is  because  it  was  conceived  specifically 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In 
each  case  Michelangelo  expressed  himself  com- 
pletely, but  in  each  case  again  in  accord  with 
conditions  he  could  not  control. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  dramatist  has  to 
work  are  as  inexorable  as  those  which  Michelangelo 
faced ;  and  like  his,  they  are  stimulating  rather 
than  restrictive.  They  are  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  playwright  intends  to  have  his  piece  pro- 
duced in  a  theatre,  by  actors,  to  move  a  succession 
of  audiences;  and  these  conditions  are  not  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  path  of  self-expression — they 
are  stepping-stones. 

Three  of  these  six  plays  were  devised  to  fit  the 
personalities  of  three  different  actors;  and  very 
instructive  indeed  is  Mr.  Thomas's  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  personalities  of  these 
comedians  served  to  stimulate  the  inventiveness 
of  the  author.  WTiat  the  American  playwright 
did  in  making  these  American  plays  to  fit  certain 
American  actors  is  exactly  what  the  dramatists  of 
other  countries  and  of  other  times  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing — each  of  them  profiting  by  the 
specific  gifts  of  the  tragedians  and  comedians  of 
whose  services  he  could  avail  himself.  As  Mr. 
Thomas  composed  "In  Mizzoura"  for  Nat.  Goodwin, 
so  Rostand  composed"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  for 
Coquelin,  and  so  Sardou  composed  "La  Tosca"  for 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  So  also  Moliere  composed  the 
"Misanthrope"  for  his  wife  and  for  himself;  and 
so  also  Shakespere  composed  "Hamlet"  and 
"Othello"  for  Burbage.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  Shakespere  and  Moliere  did  not  leave  us  an 
analysis  of  their  processes  in  writing  their  master- 
pieces as  veracious  as  the  unpretentious  and 
modest  introductions  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  now 
prefixed  to  his  half-dozen  unpretending  and  modest 
plays — none  the  less  worthy  of  high  esteem  because 
of  his  modesty. 

Brander  Mattheivs 


THE    ST.    LAWRENCE 


Great  River,  still  as  any  frozen  sea, 
I  saw  thee  mid  thy  moonlit  isles  at  rest 
And  then  I  thought  I  saw  thee  at  thy  best — 
Inconstant  stream !  With  springs  unsealed  and  free, 

In  consciousness  of  thy  sublimity 

I  next  beheld  thee  opening  up  thy  breast 

And  throbbing  forth  thy  soul  with  maddened  zest, 

The  far-off  sound  of  ocean's  calling  thee. 

As  at  that  voice,  thy  spirit  sought  its  goal 
To  mingle  thy  deep  waters  with  its  own. 
Forsaking  beauteous  isles  for  fate  unknown: 

So  may  my  course,  like  thine,  not  turn  aside. 
May  love  and  aspiration  be  my  guide 
Throughout  that  great  apocalypse  of  soul! 


Martha  B.  Mosher 
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OUR   CHILDREN,    THE    HOPE    OF    MUSIC 

BUILDING   A   MUSICAL   AMERICA 

By  Aubertine  Woodward  Moore 


IT  is  often  said  the  hope  of  the  church  is  in  our 
children.  With  the  change  of  one  word  the 
saying  may  properly  be  applied  to  music.  The 
hope  of  our  music,  the  entire  future  of  our  music, 
unquestionably  lies  in  our  children.  Bearers  of  the 
treasures  of  many  lands  as  we  are  ourselves,  they 
are  passing  their  formative  years  in  a  period  of  our 
hi.story  in  which  there  is  both  opportunity  and 
demand  for  the  development  of  everything  of  value 
that  we  have  inherited.  The  time  is  indeed  ripe  to 
quicken  and  foster  in  them  their  inborn  need  of 
finding  fuller  utterance  of  the  higher  things  of  life, 
the  divine  mysteries,  than  words  can  afford. 

When  unspoiled  by  false  training,  normal  chil- 
dren manifest  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  tone 
intervals.  They  are  able  to  keep  time  accurately 
to  music  they  hear,  repeat  in  tune  melodies  that 
have  been  sung  or  played  for  them  in  tune,  and 
early  show  a  tendency  to  beat  fantastic  movements 
and  sing  little  ditties  of  their  own.  If  prepared 
rightly  for  their  lofty  mission,  they,  with  their 
active  minds  and  hearts,  are  well  adapted  to  become 
the  builders  of  a  Musical  America,  filled  with  a 
truly  musical  people. 

Before  the  goal  can  be  reached,  many  and  stub- 
born obstacles  must  be  overcome.  Too  often  these 
are  fortified  by  the  efforts  meant  to  conquer  them. 
Money  is  expended  freely  by  ambitious  parents  and 
guardians,  time  and  energy  are  employed  without 
stint  by  the  child,  in  view  of  gaining  what  is  called 
a  musical  education ;  but  too  often  this  is  by  no 
means  the  musical  education  that  educates.  It  is 
more  apt  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  process  that 
stultifies  god-given  powers,  and  crushes  inward 
sensibilities  and  aspirations. 

An  overwhelming  obstacle  is  found  in  the  wide- 
spread ignorance  of  child  nature  that  exists  even 
among  teachers  who  desire  to  guide  their  pupils 
aright,  and  the  consequent  failure  so  to  till  the 
already  fertile  soil  that  good  seed  sown  may  yield 
an  abundant  harvest.  Prominent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  healthy  progress  are  a  craving  for  speedy 
display,  with  the  tendency  arising  from  it  to  erect 
an  educational  structure  on  shifting  sands,  rather 
than  on  a  solid  rock-bed,  and  the  habit  of  per- 
mitting, even  teaching,  the  worship  of  false  ideals. 
These  and  many  more  hide-bound  obstacles  inter- 
fere with  the  reign  of  true  music  in  our  common- 
wealth. 


In  his  early  acquaintance  with  words,  the  child 
imitates  what  he  hears.  If  it  be  his  good  fortune 
to  live  in  a  home  where  correct  and  refined  language 
is  constantly  heard,  his  speech  will  become  pure  and 
refined  long  before  he  has  any  acquaintance  with 
grammar  or  rhetoric  or  is  able  to  read  or  write. 
The  language  of  tone,  which  is  equally  his  birth- 
right, deserves  similar  treatment,  and  when  it 
receives  this,  it  responds  readily. 

Good  music  becomes  incorporated  in  the  being  of 
children  who  grow  up  in  its  atmosphere,  and  simple 
and  beautiful  melodies  that  have  been  heard  are 
readily  repeated.     When  they  know  a  number  of 


songs  they  will  begin  to  con  over  little  tunes  that 
come  to  them  they  know  not  how.  Listen  to  the 
average  healthy,  hearty  child  at  play,  and  you  will 
often  find  him  singing  away  to  his  heart's  content, 
words  and  music  all  his  own.  This  tendency  is  one 
to  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged  and  derided,  as 
it  is  too  apt  to  be. 

Long  before  his  attention  is  called  to  rules  or 
musical  instruments,  the  child  should  be  as  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  tonal  language  as  with 
those  of  words.  Intervals  and  nuances  are  in- 
stinctively felt  by  him  under  such  conditions.  When 
finally  knowledge  is  engrafted  on  experience,  feel- 
ing and  imagination,  true  culture  is  the  result. 
With  familiarity  comes  naturally  a  craving  to 
understand.  This  being  the  case,  music  study  can 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  from  the  beginning. 
Instead  of  being  something  strange  and  apart,  it 
will  be  an  eagerly  grasped  means  of  casting  bright 
light  upon  something  that  has  long  been  felt  but 
only  dimly  apprehended. 

The  instructions  given  in  the  music  lesson  should 
be  of  an  intimate  kind  and  so  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  each  individual  pupil 
that  they  carry  conviction  with  them.  In  such  a 
case  rules  and  regulations  seem  so  thoroughly  alive 
they  will  do  their  work  without  need  of  constant 
reminders  and  repetitions.  A  musical  education, 
built  stone  by  stone  on  a  firm  foundation,  will 
inevitably  be  a  lasting  and  valuable  one.  No  one 
portion  of  the  structure  will  be  more  difficult  to 
form  than  another,  for  each  stage  is  complete 
before  a  new  one  is  begun. 

In  grappling  with  a  musical  instrument  greed  for 
technical  dexterity  is  too  frequently  permitted  to 
deal  a  death  blow  to  music.  It  is  forgotten  that  we 
are  not  so  much  in  need  of  more  brilliant  per- 
formers as  we  are  of  more  inusicianly  understand- 
ing. A  child  is  pushed  forward  to  ever  more  daring 
pyrotechnic  feats,  while  no  effort  is  made  to  have 
his  musical  intelligence  keep  pace  with  his  mechan- 
ical skill  or  to  fill  the  vessel  of  technic  with  the 
spirit  of  music. 

From  the  earliest  steps  everything  played  or 
sung  should  be  performed  understandingly,  there- 
fore artistically.  If  each  step  be  placed  firmly  there 
will  be  no  backsliding.  Moreover,  if  all  musical 
instruments  could  be  regarded  as  mediums  through 
whose  aid  music  is  to  be  studied,  we  should  soon 
dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  musical  appreciation.  The 
art  of  arts  would  then  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  matter  of  diversion,  and  its  true  worth  would 
be  realized. 


When  rightly  employed  the  pianoforte  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  study  of  music.  By  means  of  the 
piano  in  the  home,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
world's  best  musical  literature  may  be  obtained. 
Capable  of  yielding  an  infinite  variety  of  shadings 
from  soft  to  loud,  it  can  even  reproduce  orchestral 
effects  as  well  at  least  as  a  photograph  can  repro- 
duce those  of  a  painting.  It  is  also  an  admirable 
incentive  and  auxiliary   to   ensemble   playing,   and 
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there  is  no  limit  to  the  joy  it  may  kindle  in  family 
and  social  life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  torment  and  mischief  it  may  cause  when  it  is 
abused.  Under  wronji  conditions  no  musical  in- 
strument is  so  calculated  to  murder  the  spirit  of 
music  as  is  the  piano.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
native  sensibilities  are  deadened  if  not  wholly 
destroyed  in  the  poor  young  victim  of  false  music- 
teaching  who  sits  before  the  keyboard,  hour  after 
hour,  practicing  fiercely  without  listening  to  the 
tones  he  is  mechanically  producing — without  com- 
prehending their  significance.  In  case  the  piano  is 
wretchedly  out  of  tune  the  damage  is  complete;  all 
the  practicing  in  the  world  can  not  develop  a 
musicianly  person,  able  to  enjoy  and  express  music. 
The  benefits  of  music  are  priceless,  and  they 
accompany  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.   With- 


out its  aid  religious  expre.saion  lacks  fervor.  Deep 
things  which  words  can  not  portray  find  vent  in 
music.  It  is  the  language  which  best  kindles  our 
sympathies,  and  rouses  keen  understanding  hetwcen 
people  who  speak  different  tongues  and  could  not 
otherwise  gain  an  insight  into  one  another's 
feelings. 

When  the  present  cruel  war  is  over  music  will 
have  a  bigger  role  to  play  than  ever  before.  If  the 
children  be  properly  prepared  this  role  should  reach 
its  noblest  proportions  in  our  America.  That 
typically  American  bard  Walt  Whitman  prophesied 
that  our  larger  needs  and  experiences  would  one 
day  receive  bigger  musical  expression,  greater 
music,  than  the  world  had  known  before.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  lies  in  the  hands  and 
hearts  and  brains  of  our  children. 

Aubertine  Woodward  Moore 
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ON   TELLING   THE    TRUTH 


By  Clayton  Hamilton 


THERE  is  a  popular  assumption  that  telling 
the  truth  is,  in  Hamlet's  phrase,  as  easy  as 
lying.  There  is  no  other  fallacy,  in  fact, 
which  is  so  universally  accredited. 

The  formalities  of  social  intercourse  are  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  any  one  can  tell  the 
truth  who  wants  to,  and  that  therefore  every  honest- 
minded  person  always  tells  the  truth.  It  is  assumed 
that  departure  from  the  truth  must  be  intentional, 
deliberate,  and  motivated  by  malice — that  like  a 
crime,  it  is  unnatural,  instead  of  being,  like  laugh- 
ter, the  indication  of  a  universal  human  eccentricity. 
So  potent  is  this  prejudice  that  we  all  conspire  to 
pretend  that  people  tell  the  truth  even  when  we 
know  that  they  do  not.  It  is  considered  bad  form 
to  contradict  a  lady — the  inference  being  that  no 
lady  is  capable  of  inaccuracy.  It  is  considered  an 
insult  to  doubt  the  word  of  honor  of  a  gentleman — 
the  inference  being  that  "gentlemanly  honor" — 
whatever  that  may  be,  for  the  definition  has  varied 
a  great  deal  in  different  nations  and  in  different 
centuries — affords  reliable  insurance  against  any 
logical  error  of  the  mind.  To  tell  a  man  that  what 
he  says  is  lacking  in  veracity  is  considered  in  some 
countries  as  a  cue  for  mortal  combat  and  in  others 
as  a  ground  for  ending  an  acquaintance.  And  it 
is  not  only  in  the  niceties  of  polite  intercourse  that 
we  tacitly  accept  the  convention  that  every  honest 
person  tells  the  truth,  and  that  falsehood  is  a  signal 
of  dishonesty.  We  honor  this  assumption  in  the 
very  solemnities  of  that  legal  system  which  is  our 
only  safeguard  of  society.  Whenever  we  try  a  case 
in  court,  we  force  the  witnesses  to  swear  "to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth" — as  if  the  staggering  undertaking  lay  easily 
within  the  compass  of  the  well-intentioned  will. 

When  the  Hebrew  psalmist  said  in  his  haste  "All 
men  are  liars"  he  was  undoubtedly  suffering  from 
indigestion  or  from  disillusionment;  yet  his  general 
arraignment  of  humanity  stands  nearer  to  reality 
than  the  popular  assumption  that  all  men,  unless 
perverted  by  malicious  purposes,  are  naturally 
truthful.  Emerson  once  said  that  the  hardest  thing 
to  do  on  earth  is  to  think;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  exercise  of  thought  required  for  any  telling  of 
the  truth  is  the  very  hardest  of  all  mental  under- 
takings. It  is  the  hardest  because  it  is  the  most 
complex,  because  it  demands  the  sane  and  sound 
exertion  of  the  greatest  number  of  different  mental 
faculties. 

What  is  meant  by  telling  the  truth?  .     .     It 

may  be  doubted  if  one  man  in  a  thousand  ever  asks 
himself  this  question,  and  if  one  man  in  ten 
thousand  ever  answers  it.  To  the  majority,  indeed, 
the  question  may  appear  superfluous,  like.  What  is 
meant  by  smelling?  But  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  the  two  interrogations.  Smelling 
is  an  instinct;  and  no  definition  could  help  us  to 
smell  more  wisely  or  more  well.  But  telling  the 
truth  is  nof>an  instinct  but  an  accomplishment;  and 
a  definition  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  this 
accomplishment  may  help  us  to  appreciate  and  even 
to  achieve  it. 

Suppose  that  an  incident  has  happened — that 
certain  people  have  said  and  done  certain  things 
under  certain  circumstances;   and   suppose   that    I 


undertake  to  tell  you  the  truth  of  what  occurred. 
What  are  the  successive  mental  processes  that  I 
must  follow  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result? 
These  processes  are  six  in  number;  and,  in  the 
interests  of  clearness  and  for  the  sake  of  future 
reference,  it  will  be  be  well  to  label  them  with 
numerals. 

1.  Observation  of  the  facts.  This  is  a  scientific 
process.  It  must  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
possible  exactitude  and  comprehensiveness.  No 
thinking  is  yet  necessary;  but  the  utmost  vividness 
and  accuracy  of  sensuous  perception  are  required. 

2.  Selection  of  the  most  significant  facts.  This 
is  an  artistic  process.  It  requires  an  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  already  presupposes  a  previsioning 
of  the  truth. 

3.  Induction  from  the  most  significant  facts  to 
the  truths  which  underlie  them.  This,  again,  is  a 
scientific  process.  The  imagination — moving  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  immediate 
to  the  remote,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  effect  to  cause — must  seek  and  find  the  under- 
lying laws  which  explain  the  data  that  have  been 
observed. 

4.  Contemplation  of  the  principles  induced  by 
the  preceding  process,  in  the  light  of  all  that  one 
knows  that  may  be  conceived  to  have  a  bearing 
on  the  matter.  This  is  a  philosophic  process.  Thus 
far,  the  truth  has  been  merely  apprehended ;  one 
is  now  called  upon  to  comprehend  it.  Complete 
understanding — even  of  the  simplest  truth — is  pos- 
sible only  to  a  person  who  is  completely  wise. 
Wisdom  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  through  and  all 
around  a  subject  of  contemplation,  and  understand- 
ing totally  and  at  once  its  relation  to  all  other 
subjects  in  the  universe.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  wisdom  is  rare. 

5.  Deduction  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 
This,  again,  is  an  artistic  process.  Its  purpose  is 
to  make  the  truth — as  realized  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  process — once  more  apprehensible  by 
the  ordinary  human  mind.  For  the  ordinary 
human  mind  abhors  abstraction  as  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum ;  and  the  fact  of  gravitation  is  more 
readily  apprehended  when  a  falling  apple  hits  a  man 
upon  the  head  than  when  it  is  stated  in  Newton's 
mathematical  formula. 

6.  Adequate  and  convincing  expression  of  the 
results  of  the  preceding  process.  The  truth  is  never 
told  till  it  is  told;  and  the  telling  of  it  must  be 
deftly  tuned  to  the  mind  that  is  intended  to  receive 
it.     This,  also,  is  an  artistic  process. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  successive  steps  in 
any  telling  of  the  truth  must  necessarily  appear 
pedantic;  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  some  such 
analysis  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  understand 
at  how  many  different  points  that  high  endeavor  is 
beset  by  difliculties.  To  accomplish  the  entire  under- 
standing without  error,  a  man  must  be  able  to 
think  as  a  scientist,  a  philosopher  and  an  artist;  he 
must  be  able  to  reason  both  inductively  and  de- 
ductively; he  must  be  able  to  observe,  to  contem- 
plate and  to  express;  he  must,  in  a  single  word,  be 
capable  of  exercising  every  aspect  of  the  noble 
function  of  imagination. 
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In  any  simple  telling  of  truth  about  an  easy  mat- 
ter, the  mind  flashes  almost  instantaneously  through 
six  successive  processes;  and,  in  the  rapid  give  and 
take  of  conversation,  a  man  may  often  tell  the  truth 
without  pausing  to  review  the  complicated  current 
of  his  thought.  But  whenever  we  are  forced  to 
make  a  special  effort  "to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth"— whenever,  for 
instance,  we  go  upon  the  witness-stand,  or  write 
a  personal  letter  to  a  friend,  or  try  to  answer  some 
inquiry  about  life  by  a  youth  of  seventeen— we  are 
at  once  made  conscious,  more  or  less  clearly,  of 
the  six  successive  pitfalls  of  responsibility,  and 
may  often  rack  our  brains  for  hours  in  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  avoid  them.  If  any  earnest-minded 
man  will  try  to  answer  such  a  question  as  "Is  God 
the  same  thing  as  Santa  Claus?" — a  question  once 
asked  me  by  a  child  of  five — he  will  find  that  his 
progress  through  the  six  successive  steps  of  the 
foregoing  analysis  will  be  anything  but  instan- 
taneous. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  be  pedantic  about  unimportant 
matters;  and  any  writer  who  insists  on  telling  you 
that,  whenever  you  turn  your  forearm,  you  alter 
the  relative  positions  of  your  radius  and  your  ulna, 
should  be  hanged.  But  telling  the  truth  is  not  an 
unimportant  matter.  It  is  enjoined  upon  us  by 
every  religion  and  every  code  of  ethical  philosophy. 
We  are  taught  from  childhood  that  this  habit  of 
the  mind  must  be  expected  of  a  lady  or  a  gentle- 
man— and  in  this  rather  hazy  category  most  of  us 
are  pleased  to  rank  ourselves.  When  a  subject  con- 
cerns us  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  it 
is  far  from  superfluous,  in  some  leisure  moment 
of  our  lives,  to  analyze  it  to  its  elements. 

And  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  train  of 
thought  required  for  any  telling  of  the  truth  will 
help  us  to  codify  the  common  errors  that  are  commit- 
ted every  day  by  honest-minded  people  who  try  to 
tell  the  truth  and  fail.  Most  of  us  know — in  spite 
of  the  conventional  conspiracy  that  lures  us  to  a 
contrary  pretension — that,  in  matters  at  all  com- 
plex, the  average  honest-minded  person  succeeds  in 
telling  the  truth  only  one  time  in  a  thousand;  but 
the  particular  point  at  which  he  fails  appears,  in 
most  cases,  too  recondite  to  warrant  the  discomfort 
of  investigation.  This  discomfort  is,  however,  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  division  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  six  component  parts;  for  this  will  help  us 
to  formulate  the  most  common  and  recurrent  in- 
stances of  falsity  that  crop  up  in  the  daily  move- 
ments of  the  majority  of  honest  minds.  Under  the 
six  successive  heads  which  have  already  been  enum- 
erated, let  us  now  examine  those  more  ordinary 
instances  of  falsehood  which  are  habitual  among 
people  who  always  strive  to  tell  the  truth  and 
usually  pride  themselves  on  having  done  so. 

I.  Observation.  The  special  training  required 
for  the  accurate  and  comprehensive  observation  of 
any  collocation  of  facts  is  ordinarily  revealed  only 
by  the  minds  of  scientists  or  artists.  Primarily  the 
average  man  attends  badly,  and  he  also  sees  badly, 
hears  badly  and  is  even  more  imperfectly  equipped 
with  the  apparatus  of  the  other  senses.  Whenever 
a  street  accident  occurs  a  dozen  witnesses — none  of 
whom  can  be  suspected  of  any  motive  for  altering 
the  facts — will  give  a  dozen  very  different  versions 
•of  what  actually  was  presented  to  the  eye.    One  of 


them  will  state  that  the  accident  took  place  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  another  will  state  that  it  took 
place  on  the  other;  and  each  of  them  will  honestly 
believe  that  he  saw  the  facts  exactly.  Thus,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  complicated  process  of  telling 
the  truth,  we  encounter  an  enormous  likelihood  of 
error  through  inaccuracy  of  observation. 

And  comprehensiveness  of  observation  is  still 
more  rare.  Let  us  adauce  a  time-toonored  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  we  ask  the  (luestion,  how  large  the 
full  moon  looks  when  it  is  hanging  in  the  sky.  One 
man  may  answer  that  it  looks  as  large  as  a  fifty- 
cent  piece;  another  may  answer  that  it  looks  as 
large  as  a  dinner-plate.  Both  of  these  answers, 
of  course,  are  valueless;  yet  either  of  them  might  be 
made  accurate  by  comprehensiveness  of  observation. 
The  full  moon  looks  as  large  as  a  fifty-cent  piece 
held  a  definite  number  of  inches  from  the  eye,  or  as 
large  as  a  dinner-plate  held  a  definite  number  of 
inches  from  the  eye,  or  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate 
held  a  definite  number  of  feet  from  the  eye.  The 
exact  distance  from  the  observer  to  the  coin  or  to 
the  plate  is  a  detail  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  comparison;  but  this 
detail  is  likely  to  escape  the  apprehension  of  any 
observer — unless  he  be  a  scienti-st,  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  subtended  angles,  or  a  draughtsman 
accustomed  to  dealing  with   per.spective. 

II.  Selection.  Artists,  of  course,  are  trained 
to  select  the  essential  and  the  characteristic  from  a 
helter-skelter  of  incongruous  details;  but  this  exer- 
cise of  judgment  is  very  difficult  for  the  average 
man.  Yet  some  selection  must  be  made  from  any 
mass  of  facts;  and,  if  it  be  made  erroneously,  the 
facts  will  be  falsified. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  in  a  mood  of  amiable 
pleasantry,  a  man  should  say  to  his  best  friend, 
"What  a  damned  fool  you  are!"  and  should  pat  him 
on  the  shoulder.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  event  were 
thus  reported :  "John  told  James  that  he  was  a 
damned  fool."  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  injudi- 
cious selection  from  the  mass  of  facts  observed.  An 
impression — quite  erroneously — is  conveyed  that 
John  insulted  James;  and  this  erroneous  impression 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  gesture  which  ac- 
companied the  utterance — by  far  the  most  eloquent 
fact  of  the  entire  incident — has  inartistically  been 
deleted  from  the  narrative. 

III.  Induction.  At  this  point  in  our  inquiry, 
we  encounter  the  logical  origin  of  the  vast  majority 
of  inadvertent  falsehoods,  ilost  people — and  this 
statement  is  particularly  pertinent  to  those  who, 
for  religious  or  for  ethical  reasons,  are  trying  al- 
ways most  sincerely  not  to  lie — seldom  pass  beyond 
the  second  process,  but  falter  before  the  third  one. 
Only  those  people  who  have  been  educated  in  science 
or  in  art  understand  without  difficulty  the  difference 
between  fact  and  truth;  and  the  vast  majority 
believe  that  whenever  they  confine  themselves  to 
facts  they  are  intrenching  themselves  in  truth. 

This  error  is  so  monstrous  that  we  must  consider 
it  in  some  detail.  Fact  is  not  truth.  A  fact  is 
merely  a  particular  manifestation  of  a  general  law: 
this  general  law  is  the  truth,  or  noumenon,  which 
explains  the  phenomenon,  or  fact.  The  relation  of 
fact  to  truth  is  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  Fact 
is  concrete;  truth  is  abstract.     Fact  is  accidental; 
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truth  is  eternal.  It  is  only  by  the  imaginative 
process  of  induction  that  we  may  win  our  way  from 
fact  to  truth — from  actuality  to  reality,  from  the 
casual  to  the  causal. 

Facts  are  representative  of  truth;  but  an  inad- 
vertent mind  may  easily  make  them  appear  to  be 
representative  of  falsity.  When  a  piece  of  paper  is 
blown  upward  by  the  wind  a  careless  mind  might 
induce  from  this  occurrence  a  negation  of  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

But  even  a  false  induction  from  accredited  facts 
is  less  pernicious  than  no  induction  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  lying  than  to  repeat  facts, 
and  to  suppress  the  induction  of  those  principles 
which  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  them. 

The  best  of  us  could  easily  be  damned  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  by  a  vei'batim  repetition  of 
our  words  or  a  methodical  recording  of  our  acts 
deliberately  divested  of  any  inductive  clue  to  the 
motives  of  our  behavior.  Suppose  that  a  man 
should  affectionately  pat  his  wife  upon  the  cheek, 
and  suppose  that  an  eye-witness  should  report  that 
he  had  struck  her  on  the  face  with  his  hand.  This 
statement  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  facts; 
but  it  would  be  monstrously  untrue,  because,  instead 
of  offering  a  sane  induction  from  the  facts,  it  would 
obtrude  the  facts  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  occasion  necessarily  a  false  induction  in  the  mind 
of  the  recipient. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  sentences  uttered  will 
not  bear  repeating  literally,  without  a  laborious 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
forth.  It  is  often  unsafe  to  pay  heed  to  such  a 
downright  statement  as,  "I  heard  him  say  so-and- 
so."  The  reporter  may  have  heard  this  in  fact; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  statement  really 
represents  the  thought  of  him  who  uttered  it.  To 
measure  the  significance  of  what  a  man  may  say,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  notice  whether  he  is  speaking 
before  or  after  dinner;  and  a  literal  statement 
will  not  help  us  to  apprehend  the  truth  unless  we  are 
afforded  other  data  from  which  to  induce  a  reason- 
able generalization. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  personal 
letter,  especially  if  the  letter  cannot  be  delivered 
within  a  week.  Certain  things  are  written  in  a  cer- 
tain mood,  inspired — let  us  say — by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  high  Alps  in  Switzerland;  and  they  are  read 
a  fortnight  later — let  us  imagine — in  the  very  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  The 
facts  are  down  in  black  and  white;  but  the  truth 
has  elusively  evaporated  in  the  interim. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
tell  the  truth  over  the  telephone.  Facial  e.xpression 
and  unconscious  gesture  are  essential  elements  of 
usual  communication;  and  these  elements  are  sum- 
marily deleted  from  intercourse  over  the  wire.  Words 
spoken  with  a  smile  may  be  received  as  if  they  had 
been  spoken  with  a  frown ;  and  a  false  induction 
from  the  facts  may  thereby  be  occasioned. 

Gossip  is  most  dangerous  when  it  confines  itself 
to  facts.  If  a  man  said  no,  and  gossip  reports  that 
he  said  yes,  the  discrepancy  will  soon  be  aired  and 
speedily  adjusted.  But  if  he  actually  said  yes,  with 
a  certain  look  of  the  face,  and  gossip  reports  that 
he  said  yes,  while  omitting  any  record  of  his  facial 
expression,  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  him  to 
establish  his  true  position  against  the  wagging  of 
embattled  tongues. 


It  may  be  a  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  on  the  same  boat  with  Mrs. 
Jones.  It  may  be  a  fact  that  they  remained  over- 
night at  the  same  hotel  in  Liverpool.  It  may  be  a 
fact  that  they  subseciuently  took  the  same  train  to 
London.  These  facts  alone  might  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  warrant  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones  to 
open  a  divorce-suit.  But  a  very  different  com- 
plexion would  be  added  to  the  story  if  it  were  also 
stated  that  Mr.  Smith  never  noticed  Mrs.  Jones 
because  his  mind  was  immersed  in  the  study  of 
European  history,  and  that  Mrs.  Jones  never 
noticed  Mr.  Smith  because  all  her  leisure  moments 
were  devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  nine  children  in 
Flatbush.  To  tell  the  truth  about  this  international 
incident,  it  would  be  necessary  to  present  a  sound 
induction  from  the  facts  at  hand,  and  thereby  to 
forestall  the  possibility  of  any  induction  that  should 
be  unsound.  In  default  of  such  a  .sound  induction 
it  would  be  better,  and  more  truthful,  to  suppress 
the  facts. 

IV.  Contemplation.  Whenever  a  truth  is  ap- 
prehended it  must  be  judged  and  measured  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  correlated  truths  that  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  mind  that  contemplates  it.  Only  a 
wise  person  can  look  steadily  at  any  truth  without 
a  blinking  of  the  eyes,  and  is  endowed  to  under- 
stand totally  and  at  once  its  relation  to  all  other 
truths.  Few  people  are  wise ;  and  it  is  therefore 
at  this  point  in  the  complicated  train  of  thought 
required  for  any  telling  of  the  truth  that  the  great- 
est number  falter.  They  lack  the  necessary  sense 
of  relation  and  the  necessary  sense  of  proportion. 
They  perceive  that  Richard  drinks;  they  believe 
that  it  is  bad  to  drink;  and  they  judge  therefore 
that  Richard  is  a  bad  man ;  whereas  the  truth  may 
be  that  Richard  really  does  not  drink  to  excess  and 
really  is  a  better  man  than  a  hundred  thousand 
others  because — drinker  though  he  be — he  is  often 
inspired  at  the  postprandial  flow  of  soul  with 
thoughts  that,  in  their  super-sobriety,  are  of  noble 
service  to  his  less  inspired  fellow-beings. 

If  a  gentleman  should  be  moved  by  circumstances 
to  inquire  why  his  daughter  had  married  his  chauf- 
feur, he  might  receive  a  truthful  answer  from  some 
such  philosopher  of  human  nature  as  George 
Meredith.  An  answer  from  his  dentist  or  his 
plumber  might,  however,  be  inadequate.  A  certain 
philosophic  background  is  necessary  to  the  ade- 
quate evaluation  of  any  truth,  however  self-defining 
it  may  be. 

V.  Deduction.  Truth  is  abstract;  but,  whenever 
a  truth  has  been  absolutely  comprehended,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  concrete  terms  before  it  can  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  ordinary  mind.  If  a  man  has 
discovered  the  true  dimensions  of  the  ideal  female 
figure,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to  enunciate 
them  abstractly  in  a  table  of  statistics,  like  those 
which  record  the  chest-measurements  of  prize- 
fighters: he  must  embody  them  in  concrete  form 
■ — and  the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  carve 
a  Venus  of  Melos. 

But  in  deducing  the  concrete  from  the  abstract 
— in  reducing  the  unintelligible  terms  of  truth  to 
terms  of  intelligible  fact — two  courses  are  open  to 
the  artist.  At  this  point,  I  frankly  call  the  teller  of 
the  truth  an  artist,  since  no  one  who  is  not  in  effect 
an  artist  can  successfullv  surmount  this  fifth  ob- 
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stack  in  the  path  of  the  ultimate  endeavor.  Either 
he  may  embody  the  truth  in  imagined  facts  quite 
similar  to  those  from  which  the  truth  was  initially 
induced  (.this  is  the  method  of  the  realist  in  art) 
or  else  he  may  embody  it  in  imagined  facts  which 
are  reasonably  adequate  to  represent  it  but  which 
bear  no  near  resemblance  to  the  actual  facts  from 
which  it  was  originally  derived  (this  is,  of  course, 
the  method  of  the  romantic  in  art). 

At  this  point,  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
p.sychology  of  children  in  regard  to  telling  the  truth. 
All  children  are  romantics;  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  until  after  thirty  that  anybody 
ever  transforms  himself  into  a  realist.  Children 
generally  are  by  no  means  liars,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed: they  are  merely  accustomed  to  telling  the 
truth  in  the  easiest  and  most  economical  way — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  most  romantic  way. 

When  William  Blake,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
English  graphic  arti.sts,  was  a  very  little  boy,  he 
wandered  forth  one  sunny,  dewy  morning  and  sat 
for  a  long  time  in  contemplation  of  a  shimmering 
tree.  His  father,  finding  him  apparently  in  idle- 
ness, asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at ;  whereupon 
the  child  replied  that  he  was  looking  at  a  tree  full 
of  angels.  His  father,  who  was  strictly  a  religious 
man,  thrashed  him  soundly  for  telling  (as  he 
thought)  a  lie;  and  yet  any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  the  pictures  that  Blake  drew  in  later  life  must 
know  that  the  child  was  telling  the  absolute  and 
utter  truth.  What  that  boy  was  looking  at  was  really 
and  truly  a  tree  full  of  angels ;  there  is  no  other  way 
of  expressing  concretely  what  he  saw :  and  to  say 
that  he  was  looking  at  the  morning  sun  shining  on 
the  early  dew  bespangling  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
would  monstrously  belie  the  vision  of  the  child. 

And  this  brings  up  to  the  consideration  of  the 
point  that  a  romantic  deduction  from  the  truth  is 
frequently  more  efficacious  than  a  realistic  re- 
embodiment  of  it  in  terms  of  the  original  facts. 
If — to  return  to  a  foregoing  illustration — we  see  a 
man  affectionately  pat  his  wife  upon  the  cheek, 
it  will  be  safer  and  more  truthful  to  report  that  we 
saw  him  wreathe  her  head  with  roses  than  to  report 
that  we  saw  him  strike  her  on  the  face  with  his 
hand;  It  is  often  necessary  to  alter  the  facts  in 
order  to  render  a  sure  impression  of  the  truth. 
This  is  an  instinct  with  every  child;  but  many 
grown-up  people  never  understand  the  principle 
until  it  has  been  battered  into  them  time  and  time 
again. 

VI.  Expression.  Lastly,  we  are  called  upon  to 
recognize  that  two  parties  are  required  for  any 
telling  of  the  truth — the  party  of  the  first  part  who 
does  the  telling,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part 
who  does  the  listening.  A  person  who,  in  every 
other  way,  is  prepared  to  tell  the  truth  must  still 
take  careful  cognizance  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 


person    to    whom    he    must    endeavor    to    comniuiii- 
cate  it. 

No  two  people  speak  precisely  the  same  language, 
and  the  value  of  a  word  or  phrase  as  a  medium 
for  communicating  truth  depends  wholly  on  the 
meaning  that  it  has  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  lis- 
tener. In  my  own  language,  for  example — as  in 
that  of  Keats  and  Plato — the  three  adjectives  "true" 
and  "beautiful"  and  "good"  represent  three  aspects 
of  a  single  idea,  and  are  essentially  synonymous.  If 
I  were  talking  to  Keats,  and  should  call  an  action 
beautiful,  I  should  know  that  he  would  understand 
that  it  was  also  good.  But  if  I  were  talking  to 
Oliver  Cromwell — let  us  say — and  wanted  to  convey 
the  impression  that  a  certain  action  was  good,  I 
should  carefully  avoid  telling  him  that  it  was 
beautiful. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  cannot  bear 
to  be  informed  that  Tenny.son  in  his  familiar  con- 
versation was  not  altogether  free  from  strengthen- 
ing his  speech  by  profanity  and  even  obscenity;  or 
else  they  will  lose  their  relish  for  reading  about 
the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.  It  is  mainly  for  this  class 
of  people  that  most  biographies  are  written.  The 
point  is  not  that  the  biographies  are  false,  but  that 
a  sort  of  truthful  fiction  has  to  be  created  that  will 
be  appreciable  by  the  mob  that  cannot  look  at  all 
the  facts  without  being  distracted  from  the  truth. 

In  some  communities — like  Texas  for  example — 
to  say  that  a  man  is  a  Baptist  is  to  convey  an 
impression  that  he  is  an  exemplary  citizen ;  but  if 
you  should  say  to  an  anarchist  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller is  a  Baptist,  the  effect  of  the  same  word 
would  be  noticeably  different. 

For  this  reason  it  is  always  difficult  to  tell  the 
truth  to  strangers.  You  cannot  know  what  un- 
expected meaning  may  be  awakened  in  their  minds 
by  any  of  the  least  regarded  words  in  your  own 
vocabulary.  You  would  not  dare,  for  instance,  to 
use  the  phrase  "as  beautiful  as  the  family  life 
of  France"  in  speaking  to  a  Methodist  lady  who 
had  never  been  to  France  and  who  had  gathered  her 
impressions  of  French  life  from  second-hand  re- 
ports of  Parisian  plays  and  novels.  In  the  interests 
of  truth,  the  method  of  expression  must  always  be 
delicately  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  auditor. 

After  this  detailed  investigation  we  are  perhaps 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  telling  the  truth,  even  about  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. The  majority  of  honest-minded  people  seldom 
tell  the  truth  and  few  of  them  ever  really  try  to 
do  so.  They  present  a  handful  of  haphazard  facts 
and  let  it  go  at  that ;  or  they  express  an  opinion 
which  reveals  no  necessary  logical  relation  to  the 
facts.  When  the  psalmist  coined  his  phrase  "All 
men  are  liars"  he  said  it  "in  his  haste" ;  and  yet, 
upon  mature  reflection,  it  is  impossible  to  disagree 
with  him,  if  the  connotation  of  intentional  malice 
be  imagined  away  from  the  short  and  ugly  word. 
Claijton  Hamilton 
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•CL  PID  AND   PSYCHE" 

BY    THE     I.ATE     OI.IX     L.     WARXEU 

PSYCHE 


[In  the  Sculpture  of  Olin  Levi  Warner] 

What  luxury  of  chaste  appeal  is  thine! 
What  scintillant  sweet  grace  immaculate, 
What  rich  simplicity  and  mystic  awe 
Breathing  the  glory  of  immortal  youth! 

The  swelling  beauty  of  thy  chiseled  cream. 
Thy  lambent  wonder,  calmly  trenchant  faith. 
The  searching  fervor  of  thy  clean  allure. 
How  swiftly  and  impeccably  they  strip 
The  squalid  mind  of  every  gross  regard! 

Thou  gallant  promise  of  eternal  truth. 
Adorable  assurance  to  all  men 
That  virile  flesh  is  its  owti  sanctity, 
How  comely  is  thy  spotless  nakedness, 
How  bonny  all  thy  limpid  symmetry! 
How  my  exultant  heart,  beholding  thee. 
Paeans  the  deep  reverence  of  unsullied  love! 

Before  the  rapt  effulgence  of  thy  soul. 
Thy  pearly  charm,  thy  ripened  purity, 
I  can  but  pray  in  wistful  contemplation 
That  I  may  ever  render  to  my  God 
An  homage  half  as  sensitively  keen. 
As  delicately  effluent  as  thou! 

Frauds  T.  Kimball 


HENRI  BERGSOX 

F    THE    ACAOKMIE     FRAVC.MSE     AXD    OF    THE    ACAOEMIE     DES    SCIEVCES    MORALES    ET    POLITIUVES 
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HERE  is  a  vague  between  our  consciousness 
And  what  we  dream  of.  All  in  vain  would  Art 
Touch  that  mysterious  instrument  the  heart 
Its  lost  accords  and  muted  strings — unless 
In  realms  of  no  material  access 
Some  ideaHty  from  law  apart 
Should  trace  the  spirit-music  to  its  start 
And  beauty  inexpressible  express. 


Philosopher,  clairvoyant  of  true  life, 
The  intuition  and  the  word  are  thine 
Serene  above  the  intellectual  strife ! 

That  love'iu'vain,  faith  tried  but  still  unjaded 
And  struggle  through  despair,  may  still  outshine 
Sated  success  with  fair  ideals  faded. 


HEHRT  TYRRELL 


tourtesy  Metropolilan   M 


"WALT  WHITMAN" 

BY   JOHN    W.    AIXXA5JDER 


(See   opposite   page) 
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JOHN    W.   ALEXANDER-PAINTER 


An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  at  the 
Chemists  Club,  New  York    March  8,    1917 

By  Edwin  H.  Blashfield 

{Sff    (ipposile    pnge) 


IN  John  White  Alexander  a  frail  body  lodged 
a  tireless,  eager  spirit,  tireless  and  unquenched 
by  illness  to  the  very  end,  eager,  not  only  in 
search  for  beauty,  but  in  service  to  his  fellows. 
Among  artists,  some  are  recorders,  some  arrangers, 
some  are  creators  and  some  are  dreamers  of  dreams. 

Now  and  then  comes  a  man  who  may  belong  to 
any  one  of  these  groups  but  who  adds  to  his  artistic 
gift  and  his  technical  acquirement  a  capacity  for 
communication  of  enthusiasm  to  others  and  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  stimulate,  to  push  at  the  wheels 
wherever  he  sees  that  they  turn  slowly.  Such  a 
man  soon  becomes  a  leader. 

Towards  leadership  John  Alexander  gravitated 
instinctively  and  in  it  he  established  himself  solidly, 
using  the  experience  of  one  official  position  to  affirm 
that  of  another,  touching  the  circle  of  the  Arts  at 
many  points  in  its  circumference  and  strengthening 
himself  by  each  fresh  touch.  If  a  man  is  strong 
enough  physically  to  withstand  the  demands  of  such 
arduous  effort,  he  gains  enormously  in  the  power 
to  synthetize  that  effort  and  to  build  up  from  one 
department  to  another. 

Alexander  was  not  strong  enough  and  he  paid  the 
physical  penalty,  but  while  his  life  lasted  he  never 
relaxed  that  effort,  and  he  made  it  fruitful,  feeding 
it  always  with  persistent  enthusiasm. 

For  an  instance:  in  this  synthetizing  of  effort 
he  worked  first  as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum's  Board  at  increasing  and  safeguarding 
that  museum's  treasures,  next  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Art  League,  he  worked  at  the  provision  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  those  treasures,  apprecia- 
tion planted  in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the 
city  to  grow  till  it  should  reward  the  museum's 
effort  with  understanding,  adult  and  trained. 

He  talked  to  the  children  who  flocked  to  see  the 
painting  and  sculpture  and  the  art  objects  of  all 
kinds. 

And  when  the  children  went  away  he  followed 
them  to  their  East  Side  clubs  and  schools  and  talked 
to  them  again,  encouraging  them  to  try  experiments 
of  their  own  in  painting  and  modelling,  and  he 
stimulated  them  with  prizes  which  he  adjudged  and 
sometimes  instituted.  He  loved  this  work  among 
the  children  and  he  told  me  with  a  twinkle,  and 
more  than  once,  how  these  very  young  people 
managed  to  fortify  the  doubtful  experiment  of  a 
journey  into  art  by  the  undoubted  pleasure  of  at 
least  beginning  that  journey  on  roller-skates. 
"Dozens  of  them"  said  he  "skate  to  their  lecture." 
If  he  was  busy  with  the  children's  welfare,  the 
interests  of  his  comrades  of  all  ages  busied  him 
still  more.  He  was  a  painter  through  and  through; 
nevertheless,  the  sister  arts  of  music  and  the 
drama  claimed  and  obtained  his  time  in  one  of 
his  favorite  fields  of  effort,  the  MacDowell  Club. 

To  the  plastic  presentation  of  the  drama,  its 
costuming,  lighting  and  colors,  he  gave  enthusiastic 
attention,  aided,  almost  always,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
It  was  an  ea.sy  progression  for  him  from  his  can- 


vases to  the  moving  pictures  of  a  pageant  or  a  play, 
and  his  swift  inventiveness  enabled  him  to  get 
through  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  a  short 
time,  in  such  productions  for  instance  as  Miss 
JIaude  Adams's  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  at  the  Harvard 
Stadium,  or  in  the  many  series  of  tableaux  which 
he  arranged  for  charity.  "If  you  have  a  frame  and 
some  gauze"  said  he  to  me  "you  have  no  idea  how 
much  you  can  do  in  a  moment  with  a  few  colored 
rags."  I  had  an  idea,  for  I  had  seen  him  juggle 
with  them  and  had  admired  the  effects  which  he 
produced  so  easily,  for  he  seemed  to  take  pains 
easily  and  with  a  geniality  which  relieved  his  bene- 
ficiary from  a  sense  of  too  great  obligation.  This 
graceful  suavity  was  a  potent  factor  in  his  helpful- 
ness, but  he  was  so  smiling  and  kindly  that  I  fear 
one  did  not  always  realize  how  much  his  ready 
service  sometimes  tired  him. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  I  saw  him  many 
times  a  week  and  we  often  came  home  together 
from  the  Academy  council  or  from  other  committee 
meetings. 

Although  as  I  have  said  his  spirit  was  not  tired, 
his  body  was.  Again  and  again  he  rose  from  a 
sick  bed  to  preside  upon  a  platform.  His  delicate 
features,  which  recalled  some  cavalier's  portrait  by 
Van  Dyck,  were  at  times  during  his  last  year  almost 
transparent  looking.  And  yet  he  was  so  resilient, 
he  so  responded  to  the  stimulus  of  work  to  do,  he 
had  recovered  so  many  times  from  severe  attacks, 
that  his  death  when  it  came  was  not  only  a  great 
shock  but  was  a  surprise. 

Critics,  writers  of  books,  will  talk  to  us  at  length 
of  his  art;  there  is  time  to-day  for  only  a  briefest 
impression  of  it.  One  would  say  that  a  refinement, 
rising  to  distinction,  was  its  most  obvious  quality. 
Pattern  and  lighting  were  what  seemed  to  interest 
him  most  of  all.  Long,  sweeping,  curving  lines  he 
sought  for  or  rather  seemed  to  find  without  search- 
ing, and  they  gave  a  decorative  character  to  all  his 
portraits. 

In  his  color,  restraint  was  a  notable  quality,  a 
notable  preservative,  a  notable  insurance  against 
either  crudity  or  lushness,  against  vulgarity  of  any 
kind.  Now  and  again  he  composed  large  and  elab- 
orated groups — as  in  his  panels  for  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  which  make  up  one  of 
the  most  considerable  extensive  series  of  decora- 
tions ever  painted.  But  he  loved  simplicity,  and 
thought  simply  in  his  painting  and  he  seemed  to 
like  best  and  be  happiest  in  his  treatment  of  single 
figures.  It  was  peculiarly  in  these  that  his  sense 
of  pattern  and  of  line,  of  long  sweeping  curves, 
never  failed  him. 

He  was  very  personal  in  lighting,  which  was 
simple  and  large,  yet  at  the  same  time  was  often 
extremely  picturesque  in  its  arrangement.  Its 
effect  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  his  predisposition 
towards  masses  of  reflected  light  which  he  used 
with  great  skill. 

Restraint   reaching  to  sobriety  marked  most  of 
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his  color.  He  liked  to  use  a  warm  gray  in  wide 
planes  and  then  to  strike  into  it  one  or  two  promi- 
nent spots  of  rich  or  brilliant  colors.  Just  before 
his  death  he  built  a  very  large  studio  in  the  Cats- 
kills  and  I  believe  that  the  trees  and  hills  of  his 
beloved  Onteora  got  into  the  color  of  his  pictures 
and  helped  toward  that  predilection  for  a  whole 
gamut  of  greens  which  you  may  easily  note  on  the 
walls  of  his  exhibitions — gray  greens,  blue  greens, 
olive  greens,  yellow  greens,  greens  of  the  color  of 
thick  glass.  His  pigment  was  brushed  easily  and 
flowingly.  Sometimes  he  painted  a  whole  portrait 
with  what  artists  would  call  a  "fat  brush,"  but 
usually  the  color  was  thin  with  occasional  loaded 
passages,  the  canvas  being  sometimes  hardly  more 
than  stained. 

The  sureness  of  his  recording  was  remarkable 
and  its  swiftness  was  phenomenal.  This  of  course 
was  an  extraordinary  insurance  against  any  kind 
of  heaviness  in  his  color,  since  overpainting  is  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  to  freshness  of  surface.  His 
swiftness  of  recording  must  be  emphasized  again.  I 
should  hardly  dare  to  say  in  how  short  a  time  he 
executed  one  or  two  portraits  which  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  his  drawing-room  and  which  he  called 
unfinished,  though  they  were  very  satisfying,  cer- 
tainlv  to  me. 


Much  as  I  should  like  to  linger  over  his  painting, 
I  can  not  keep  away  from  the  subject  of  his  eager- 
ness to  help  other  artists  to  find  a  gallery  adequate 
to  the  housing  of  their  painting.  The  search  for 
a  home  for  the  National  Academy  of  Design  was 
the  central  preoccupation  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  interesting  indeed  when  he  spoke 
upon  any  platform  and  any  subject,  to  see  how  many 
angles  of  approach  he  could  find  to  that  07ie  subject 
which  was  nearest  his  heart,  the  new  gallery,  which 
should  some  day  house  a  dozen  different  societies  of 
artists. 

I  have  said  that  some  artists  are  recorders, 
some  creators  and  some  are  dreamers  of  dreams. 
Recorder  and  creator  he  certainly  was.  While  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  was  for  a  while  a  little  messen- 
ger-boy, and  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  messenger, 
bringing  stimulus  of  words  and  example,  writing 
his  name  with  Abou  Ben  Adhem  as  a  lover  of  his 
fellows.  And  a  dreamer  he  was  of  dreams;  of  a 
dream  which  we  fully  believe  shall  come  true,  when 
New  York  shall  have  a  great  gallery  all  its  own 
and  which  we  may  link  in  our  thought  with  the 
memory  of  that  brilliant  artist  and  devoted  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy,  John  White  Alexander. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield 


MMANENCE 


A  rose  I  hold  that  whispers  fragrantly 
Of  Him  whose  heart  it  shows; 

So  can  I  better  pray 

To  Him  who  made  the  rose. 


"I  may  not  lift  the  veil  that  hides  my  face 

Until  the  mighty  strands 
Of  untold  centuries 

Are  loomed  upon  My  hands. 


With  roses  near  He  seems  not  far  away — 

For  every  petal  glows 
With  life  that  took  its  pulse 

From  Him  who  made  the  rose. 


"Yet  close  I  come  as  loving  sunbeams  warm, 

That  bid  the  flowers  unfold; 
Or  morning  dew  that  gems 

The  king-cup's  shining  gold. 


Sometimes  I  hear  Him  answer  tenderly 

(I  surely  understand) 
For  He  is  very  near 

With  roses  in  mv  hand. 


"Through  myriad  leagues  my  vassal  sun  beams  down 

The  green-clad  world  to  bless — 
And  all  the  sons  of  men 

His  cheering  rays  caress. 


With  fragrance,  form  and  damask  petals  soft, 

He  speaks  so  gently  clear, 
Though  still  as  dreams  His  voice, 

I  cannot  fail  to  hear. 


"If  He  may  touch  so  tenderly  your  hand. 
Though  far  He  dwells  above. 

Have  I  less  power  to  come 
As  close  to  those  I  love?" 


"Dear  child  of  Mine,  I  made  the  rose  for  all 

My  children  'neath  the  blue; 
My  very  breath  of  love 

Its  fragrance  breathes  on  you. 


Then  shadows  flee  and  faith's  deep  afterglow 

Of  peace  dispels  all  fear; 
'Tis  easy  to  be  glad 

With  whispering  roses  near. 


Ellen  Burns  Sherman 
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THE    DOMINATION    OF   AMERICAN    MUSIC 
BY    TRADE    UNIONS 

Hy  Edwin  Litchkield  Turnbull 


AT  last  our  country  is  awakening  to  the  dire 
necessity — I  had  almost  said  extremity — of 
the  art-starved  laboring  classes  and  is  making 
provision  each  summer  for  an  increasing  number  of 
free  concerts  in  public  parks  by  military  bands! 
With  but  few  exceptions  such  concerts  are  given  by 
civilian  musicians,  Federal  bands  taking  but  a  small 
part  in  the  musical  life  of  the  nation. 

The  richest  country  in  the  world  spends  practically 
nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  the  musical  culture 
sadly  needed  by  our  hundred  millions  of  polyglot 
population,  leaving  almost  entirely  to  the  generosity 
of  private  citizens  the  support  of  musical  enter- 
prises, with  some  desultory  assistance  from  munici- 
pal and  State  governments. 

One  of  the  first  instances  of  a  municipally  endowed 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  that  started  in  Baltimore 
recently  although  for  years  it  has  been  customary 
in  many  American  cities  to  provide  free  Band 
Concerts  in  summer,  and  last  year  New  York 
carried  out  a  most  successful  experiment  in  Summer 
Symphony  Concerts  and  in  Grand  Opera  perform- 
ances given   in  the  open  air. 

Our  Symphony  Orchestras,  Opera  Houses  and 
Conservatories,  including  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  derive  no  encouragement  or  subsidy  from  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  custom  among  other 
nations.  We  have  apparently  not  yet  realized  what 
joy  a  widely  diffused  love  of  music  would  bring  into 
the  restless,  discontented  lives  of  our  working 
classes. 

The  bands  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
make  poor  showing  in  comparison  with  the  splendid 
government  bands  of  Europe,  which  have  a  large 
share  in  the  musical  education  of  the  masses.  Among 
many  vivid  impressions  of  European  music  for  the 
people,  I  recall  with  special  pleasure  the  concerts 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  by  the  fine  Military  Bands 
of  Venice;  on  the  Pincian  Hill  by  the  wonderful 
Municipal  Band  of  Rome;  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
picturesque  kilted  band  of  the  Royal  Scottish  High- 
landers; by  famous  English  regimental  bands  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  and  in  Munich  by  the  magnifi- 
cent bands  of  the  Bavarian  Army.  There  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  such  occasions  as  these  in  our 
musical  life,  excepting  perhaps  the  summer  concerts 
of  the  Marine  Band  in  Washington.  Most  of  our 
summer  concerts  are  given  by  civilian  bands  which 
do  not  compare  in  any  sense  with  the  superb  foreign 
bands  alluded  to.  It  often  happens  that  in  order  to 
get  a  contract  for  municipal  concerts  in  an  American 
city  the  leader  of  the  band  is  required  to  be  more 
of  a  politician  than  a  musician. 

In  a  country  where  the  production  of  Military 
Band  music  is  governed  by  business  or  political 
rather  than  artistic  considerations  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  typical  American  band  is 
very  different  in  quality  from  the  average  govern- 
ment band  of  Europe,  with  which  music,  not  politics 
or  business,  is  the  first  consideration. 

This  comment  does  not  apply  to  leading  American 
Concert  bands,  which  may  not  be  considered  typical. 
These  are  exceptional  organizations,  dependent  for 
their  success  upon  artistic  merit  and  not  relying 


upon  political  pull  for  engagements.  The  leaders 
of  these  bands  are  not  politicians  but  musicians, 
as  are  also  all  the  men  w'ho  play  under  their 
direction. 

However,  considering  our  enormous  population, 
the  number  of  first  class  bands  is  very  small,  not 
nearly  suflicient  to  set  decent  standards  for  band 
music  or  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  average 
civilian  band,  whose  votes  can  generally  be  counted 
on  when  election  day  comes  round  but  whose  notes 
are  often  an  uncertain  quantity. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  our  standards  of  band 
music  should  be  left  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  Labor 
Unions,  which  may  be  quite  admirable  and  necessary 
for  the  regulation  of  trades,  but  not  for  art. 

When  the  great  mass  of  our  population  wakens 
to  the  fact  that  the  verj'  small  minority  represented 
by  Labor  Unions,  not  content  with  the  powerful 
influence  they  have  acquired  in  the  general  business 
and  legislation  of  the  country,  is  now  attempting 
to  interfere  with  art  standards,  which  should  be 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  trade  bodies,  we  shall 
see  a  great   improvement. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians,  with  72,000  members,  could  hope 
ultimately  to  control  the  musical  destinies  of  this 
great  nation,  even  if  they  could  rely  upon  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  United  Federation  of  Labor 
with  over  2,000,000  members — a  matter  of  consider- 
able doubt.  Thank  heaven!  The  canon  that  art 
must  be  free  and  open  to  the  whole  world  has  become 
so  firmly  established  that  not  even  that  marvellous 
awesome  thing  of  which  our  politicians  whisper  with 
bated  breath,  the  "Labor  Vote,"  can  pull  down  the 
Fair  Goddess  from  her  pedestal,  however  much  it 
would  please  the  Labor  Unions  to  place  their  "Union 
Label"  above  the  laurel  wreath  upon  her  brow. 
And  with  the  constant  spread  of  musical  culture 
and  ever-increasing  number  of  musicians,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
Musical  Unions,  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
latter   organizations   is   continually    diminishing. 

Formerly  Musical  Unions  permitted  their  mem- 
bers to  play  engagements  with  amateurs  and  other 
musicians  outside  the  Union  ranks,  and  there  was 
very  considerable  cooperation  between  Union  and 
non-Union  musicians.  Now,  this  more  liberal  policy 
has  given  place  to  a  practical  boycott  of  non-mem- 
bers by  the  Federation  of  Musicians,  which  appar- 
ently regards  as  enemies  all  that  vast  number  of 
devoted  friends  of  musical  art,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  who  have  committed  the  unforgivable 
sin  of  not  paying  dues  to  the  Union.  They  are 
"taking  the  bread  from  the  mouths"  of  those  more 
worthy  citizens  who  are  Union  members ! 

In  other  w'ords,  it  is  wrong  for  one  with  musical 
yearnings  in  his  soul  to  "toot  or  scrape"  in  any 
band  or  orchestra  unless  he  wears  the  Union  label 
upon  his  sleeve.  Our  Legislatures  must  see  to  it 
that  the  field  of  instrumental  music  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  musicians  who  wear  this  decoration, 
"because  they  are  taxpayers." 
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That  is,  a  few  of  them  are.  The  vast  majority  of 
taxpayers  are  not  members  of  the  Union.  Yet  we 
are  permitting  that  badge  of  mediocrity  which  is 
fatal  to  art,  and  which  is  slowly  but  surely  killing 
off  keen  ambition  and  individuality  in  the  mechani- 
cal trades  to  be  fastened  upon  us. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  tolerated  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  trades,  it  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tru.st  our  art  ideals 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  trade  organizations. 

Did  Michelangelo,  Beethoven  or  Shakespeare  wear 
the  "Union  Label"  and  work  only  "eight  hours"? 

But  surely,  one  e.xclaims,  in  a  free  country  like 
America,  the  artist  is  permitted  to  follow  his  calling 
after  his  own  bent? 

Is  this  a  free  country?  Are  we,  who  submitted 
calmly  to  the  spectacle  of  organized  labor  putting  a 
pistol  to  the  heads  of  an  American  President  and 
Congress,  the  same  Anglo-Saxons  who  fought  for 
freedom  under  George  Washington  ? 

In  June,  1916,  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
prohibiting  enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps,  whether  non-commissioned  officer, 
musician  or  private,  "to  engage  in  any  pursuit, 
business  or  performance  in  civil  life,  for  emolument, 
hire  or  otherwise,  when  the  same  shall  interfere 
with  the  customary  employment  and  regular  engage- 
ment of  local  civilians  in  the  respective  arts,  trades 
or  professions." 

For  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  labor  legis- 
lation our  government  had  not  permitted  Federal 
Musicians  to  play  outside  engagements  in  competi- 
tion with  civilian  musicians,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Band  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
which,  largely  owing  to  the  privilege  in  question,  had 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  the  foremo.st  Mili- 
tary Band  of  the  United  States.  First  under  the 
famous  "March  King"  Sousa,  and  later,  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  under  Bandmaster  Santelmann,  who 
has  brought  the  Band  to  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency in  its  long  history  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  these  fine  musicians  have  been  making  a 
larger  contribution  to  American  musical  life  than 
any  other  military  band. 

In  the  extended  annual  tours  over  the  country,  the 
winter  concerts  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  the  string 
music  at  White  House  functions  and  the  open-air 
concerts  in  summer  given  on  the  Capitol  steps,  the 
White  House  grounds  and  the  Potomac  Driveway, 
Mr.  Santelmann  and  his  musicians  have  had  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  bring  music  to  the  people,  of 
which  they  have  availed  themselves  in  a  splendid 
manner.  In  addition  to  this  official  work,  members 
of  the  band  were  formerly  permitted  in  free  hours 
to  take  outside  engagements  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  The  largest  salary  paid  even  to  solo 
players  was,  I  think,  §72  a  month;  or  very  much 
less  than  such  musicians  could  earn  in  civilian  bands. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  without  the  privilege 
of  outside  engagements,  yielding  very  considerable 
additional  income,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
attract  musicians  of  the  high  standard  required  for 
the  "President's  Band"  or  properly  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  majority  of  the  present  members  of  the  Band 
enlisted  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  supplement  the  meagre  government 
salaries  by  outside  income,  and  the  government  thus 


secured  the  services  of  high  grade  musician.s  at  the 
minimum  of  expense.  This  method  has  been  followed 
by  other  countries,  notably  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, where  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  mili- 
tary bands  in  the  world.  These  countries  have 
favored  competition  between  government  and  civilian 
musicians  under  certain  reasonable  restrictions 
which  amply  protect  civilian  musical  organizations 
against  unfair  competition. 

When  civilian  musicians  are  efficient  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Federal  competition.  When 
they  are  inefficient  they  should  not  be  protected  by 
class  legislation,  unworthy  of  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion and  enacted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
Such  legislation  is  particularly  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  enormous  industrial  population,  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  which  is  affiliated  with 
Labor  Unions.  No  part  of  our  population  stands  in 
more  desperate  need  of  the  Gospel  of  Music  than  the 
laboring  classes.  Vet,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  is  the 
very  legislation  demanded  by  the  Labor  Unions 
which  robs  the  laboring  man  of  his  just  dues  in 
music.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  overestimate 
the  joy  which  a  liberal  providing  of  free  music  would 
bring  into  his  unromantic  life.  Many  a  corner  saloon 
would  be  cheated  out  of  old  customers  on  nights 
"when  the  band  plays." 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  foot  a  staggering 
bill  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Military  and  Naval 
establishments,  not  to  mention  the  gigantic  pensions 
graft,  and  they  surely  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  musical  standards  of  service  bands  shall  be  main- 
tained with  a  dignity  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  and 
that  Federal  ^Musicians  will  be  allowed  to  play  a 
proper  part  in  the  musical  education  of  the  people, 
as  they  do  in  other  countries,  whether  the  Labor 
Unions  like  it  or  not. 

The  average  government  musician  has  plenty  of 
free  time  when  he  could  without  interference  with 
official  duties  engage  in  outside  musical  work,  there- 
by improving  his  art  and  his  income.  There  would 
be  many  opportunities  for  obtaining  outside  work  in 
cases  where  government  bands  are  stationed  in  or 
near  large  cities.  In  both  England  and  Germany 
the  percentage  of  population  affiliated  with  Labor 
Unions  is  approximately  three  times  what  it  is  in 
the  United  States;  yet  in  neither  country  are  the 
Unions  permitted  to  interfere  with  government 
musicians.  Why  should  the  United  States  permit 
it?  Is  freedom  more  respected  in  England  and 
Germany?  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  London  music  publishers,  Messrs. 
Boosey  &  Company,  from  which  the  following  is  a 
quotation : 

"In  England  as  elsewheie  competition  exists  be- 
tween military  and  civil  bands,  but  an  understanding 
has  been  reached  between  the  Trade  Unions  and  our 
governing  authorities  that  Military  Bands  may  be 
permitted  full  freedom  to  accept  private  engage- 
ments, so  long  as  they  do  not  under-price  their  civil 
competitors,  i.  e.,  they  must  not  accept  work  at  rates 
lower  than  those  recognized  by  the  Union;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  infringe  this  .stipulation.  In  ordinary 
times  our  leading  Guards  bands,  our  Artillery  and 
Engineer  bands  fill  a  very  large  number  of  impor- 
tant engagements  during  the  year,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer months  many  of  the  bands  of  our  line  regi- 
ments obtain  engagements  throughout  the  country. 
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particularly  at  seaside  resorts.  Our  military  bands 
are  always  under  strict  military  discipline  when 
fulfilling-  an  engagement." 

In  Germany  the  conditions  under  which  govern- 
ment musicians  may  compete  with  civilian  musicians 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  England. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  influence  of 
government  bands  upon  the  musical  life  of  Europe 
and  the  huge  contribution  which  they  have  made  to 
the  happiness  of  the  workingman,  no  thoughtful 
American  can  feel  contented  with  present  conditions 
in  our  own  land  in  regard  to  Federal  musicians. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  in  this  enormous  coun- 
trj',  with  a  population  equal  to  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Holland  combined,  our  government  only  main- 
tains one  celebrated  concert  band?  According  to 
recent  reports  there  were  formerly  some  eighty-six 
bands  maintained  by  the  United  States  Army,  with 
a  total  of  2,453  musicians,  averaging  about  28  to 
each  band.  They  were  qualified  as  "first  class" 
receiving  $36  per  month;  "second  class"  $30,  and 
"third  class"  $24. 

Is  it  likely  that  first-class  civilian  musicians  would 
give  up  profitable  employment  at  $25 — $50  a  week  to 
work  for  the  government  at  such  rates  as  the  above, 
when  the  privilege  of  outside  engagements  is  denied? 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  bands  of  the  United 
States  Army  contribute  so  little  to  our  musical  life! 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  matter  almost  as 
important  as  the  musical  side. 

What  an  inspiring  thing  it  is  to  see  the  flame  of 
patriotism  sweep  over  an  audience  of  working  people 
in  England,  Germany,  France  or  Italy,  when  the 
band  plays  the  National  Anthem !  Shall  we  ever  see 
the  happy  day  in  America  when  our  entire  popula- 
tion is  united  in  National  Spirit  and  Love  of  Coun- 
try? when  easy-going  pleasure-seeking  Americans 
would  make  such  noble  sacrifices  for  home  and 
country  as  the  peasants  of  England,  Germany, 
France  and   Italy  have  been  called  upon  to  make? 

Patriotism !  The  average  American  has  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  word,  as  it  stands  revealed 
by  tortured  Europe  today !  And  yet  how  much  might 
be  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  patriotism,  if 
government  musicians  were  permitted  to  cast  off  the 
fettering  bonds  of  Labor  legislation! 

Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
prohibiting  enlisted  men  from  competing  with 
civilians  Secretary  Daniels  granted  the  request  of 
the  Labor  Unions  that  the  Marine  Band  be  deprived 
of  the  special  privilege  of  outside  engagements, 
hitherto  allowed. 

Congress  then  had  before  it  the  alternative  of 
either  largely  increasing  the  appropriation  to  main- 
tain the  Marine  Band,  or  else  of  seeing  the  official 
musical  organization  of  the  government  rapidly 
deteriorate  in  efficiency. 

The  case  was  most  admirably  set  forth  in  a  Bill 
introduced  by  Major-General  Barnett,  the  able  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  which  bill  was  later 
passed  by  Congress  in  all  its  provisions.  The  bill 
provided   that   the   Leader   of  the   Band   should   be 


raised  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  Captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps;  that  the  Second  Leader  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Sergeant-Major,  with  pay  of  $150  a  month, 
and  that  the  band  should  contain  in  addition  sixty- 
five  musicians  apportioned  as  follows: 

Ten  solo  musicians  at  $125  per  month;  25  "first 
class"  musicians  at  $100  per  month;  20  "seconS 
class"  at  $85,  and  10  "third  class"  at  $70. 

The  musicians  are  required  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  service  of  the  government,  w'hich  in  this 
case  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  rendition  of  high 
grade  concert  music,  and  the  Marine  Band  will 
occupy  among  the  Military  bands  of  the  country  a 
position  relatively  as  independent  and  important  as 
that  which  is  held  by  the  Boston  Symphony  among 
American  Orchestras.  Both  organizations  are  per- 
manently maintained  at  good  salaries  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  art,  with  an  assured  future 
and  are  independent  of  Labor  Unions.  Thus  a 
unique  opportunity  for  service  to  the  cause  of  musi- 
cal culture — particularly  in  the  field  of  free  music 
for  the  working  population — awaits  Captain  Santel- 
mann  and  the  musicians  of  the  Marine  Band,  an 
opportunity  of  which  I  feel  very  sure  they  will  take 
full  advantage. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  government  enlarge 
the  Band  to  one  hundred  musicians  in  order 
that  it  might  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  world's 
most  famous  bands,  not  only  in  quality  but  in  volume 
of  tone,  and  to  see  the  scope  of  duty  extended  to 
include  a  tour  of  free  concerts  each  year  in  impor- 
tant cities  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people 
with  the  musical  qualities  of  the  nation's  finest  Mili- 
tary Band  and  to  rouse  more  patriotism  and  i-espect 
for  the  United  States  flag  and  uniform. 

Having  this  object  in  view,  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  in  attendance  at  these  special  con- 
certs a  drum  corps  and  field  music  detachment  and 
a  detail  of  regular  troops,  to  participate  in  the  salute 
to  the  colors  during  the  playing  of  the  National 
Anthem. 

The  enactment  of  special  legislation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Marine  Band,  induces  the  hope  that 
at  last  our  government  has  entered  upon  an  era  of 
official  encouragement  to  musical  art,  and  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  we  may  hope  for  orchestras, 
opera  houses  and  conservatories  maintained  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  United  States.    Why  not? 

And  perhaps  in  the  future  we  shall  also  see  a 
change  in  the  policy  adopted  for  Federal  musicians, 
which  will  enable  our  government  to  secure  high- 
grade  musicians  on  the  same  terms  as  they  are 
secured  in  other  countries,  by  allowing  competition 
with  civilian  musicians  under  reasonable  restric- 
tions. This  would  encourage  the  development  of 
efficient  concert  bands  in  the  government  service, 
which  would  make  for  the  advancement  of  musical 
culture  in  America,  and  for  the  general  pleasure 
of  the  whole  population,  foster  patriotism  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  a  most  useful  artistic 
stimulus  for  our  civilian  musicians,  without  bring- 
ing any  unfair  competition  against  them. 

Edicin   Litchfield   TunibiiU 
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POPULAR   SINGING    IN    CENTRAL    PARK 

By  Frieda  van  Emden 

(^Vp   opponitp    ptKje) 


ONE  September  night,  one  of  rare  charm  and 
fragrance,  we  strolled  through  Central  Park, 
grateful  to  feel  the  great  outdoors  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  depressingly  vast.  We  did  not  speak 
and  there  was  contented  silence  all  around  us. 
Lovers  on  benches  merely  whispered,  and  the  auto- 
mobiles on  the  elevated  highways  passed  noiselessly 
and  swiftly,  mere  flashes  of  light.  That  enchanted 
summer-night  mood  came  over  us  in  which  we  are 
apt  to  take  strange  events  as  a  matter  of  course; 
wishing  and  half  expecting  delightful  surprises. 

All  of  a  sudden  our  semi-conscious  wish  had 
come  true;  from  afar  a  mighty  song  rose  to  heaven, 
and  the  rushing  sound  of  a  thousand  human  voices 
was  so  overpowering  that  we  remained  dumb- 
founded. Our  common-sense  silenced  under  the 
spell,  we  imagined  ourselves  listening  to  a  religious 
mass  of  worshipers  of  a  strange  cult.  Irresistibly 
drawn  by  the  sound  and  guided  by  the  reflection 
of  many  lights,  we  suddenly  had  another  surprise, 
for  we  beheld  Fairyland.  The  photograph  shown, 
though  an  exceptionally  good  one,  can  not  do  com- 
plete justice  to  the  ensemble,  the  coloring  and  the 
blending  of  colors,  to  the  agreeably  subdued  and 
evenly  distributed  lights  and  the  effect  of  the 
reflection  of  the  weird  fantastic  lanterns  on  the 
lagoon.  The  full  moon,  which  had  just  risen,  seemed 
another  huge  lantern. 

And  so  it  happened  that  we  came  upon  a  real 
Fairyland,  a  land  w-here  every  one  sang,  and  was 
happy  in  helping  create  something  beautiful.  We 
thought  of  the  old  German  proverb,  which  was  so 
true  even  over  there  in  the  antebellum  days  of  long 
ago ;  "where  people  sing  you  may  abide,  for  bad 
people  have  no  song."  Thus  was  our  impression  of 
the  great  festival  of  Song  and  Light,  by  the  New 
York  Community  Chorus,  under  that  born  leader 
of  men  Harry  Earnhardt.  The  delightful  fantastic 
illumination  had  been  planned  and  executed  by 
Claude  Bragdon  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Within  the  magic  circle  of  light  the  regulars 
were  singing,  originally  recruited  by  Mr.  Earn- 
hardt without  voice  test  or  collection  of  dues, 
mainly  from  amongst  the  visitors  to  the  concerts 
at  the  Central  Park  Mall.  Every  one  can  join  in 
the  singing,  even  those  unfortunates  who,  having  no 
agreeable  voice,  nevertheless  have  an  inborn  longing 
to  express  themselves  in  song.  Some  we  know  are 
forever  silenced  by  a  cruel  world  in  general  and 
sarcastic  relatives  in  particular.  Here  they  too 
can  sing  to  their  heart's  content,  and  even  their 
voices  blend  well. 

When  the  word  was  given  out,  that  night,  for  all 
the  public  to  join  in  the  singing  one  thousand  more 
were  initiated  in  the  new  brotherhood,  the  brother- 
hood of  song.  They  sang  the  chorus  of  "Old  Black 
Joe."  To  prove  his  contention  that  to  listen  even 
to  the  serious  effort  of  raw  and  untrained  material 
is  a  joy,  Mr.  Earnhardt  cunningly  gave  the  signal  to 
his  regulars  to  remain  silent  and  thus  from  over  the 
water  and  everywhere  the  public  alone  unissimo 
thus  produced  the  comforting  and  solemn  chorus  of 
"Old  Black  Joe." 

That  moment  was  an  event  in  local  musical  his- 


tory, for  it  was  the  first  in  a  long  time  that  a 
huge  audience  of  New  Yorkers,  shaking  off  its 
inborn  reticence,  forgot  itself,  loosened  up  and, 
voicing  in  artless  effort,  sang  out  unafraid. 

Nothing  more  wonderful,  nothing  more  stirring 
than  to  listen  to  a  big  chorus,  or  to  be  part  of  one 
yourself,  the  vox  humana  raised  to  a  thousandth 
degree!  In  true  admiration  of  nature's  most  won- 
derful instrument,  the  human  voice,  Beethoven 
made  a  mighty  chorus  the  finale  and  climax  to  his 
masterpiece,  the  Ninth  Symphony,  an  incantation 
of  "Joy."  Mahler  strove  for  the  same  effect  in  his 
Eighth  Symphony.  To  sing  in  a  chorus,  to  work 
towards  the  common  end,  disciplines  and  ennobles 
the  individual.  It  is  the  quickest  and  easiest  way 
to  achieve  a  musical  education  and  to  obtain  a 
broad  knowledge  of  music  and  its  literature.  It 
leads  the  singer  into  a  sacred  realm  of  good  and 
classical  music,  and  through  it  he  enters  the  sphere 
of  great  arts. 

Modern  New  York  has  been  fed  too  long  on  the 
products  of  Tin  Pan  Alley.  We  may  be  grateful 
to  the  Victrola  and  kindred  instruments  for  the 
reaction  that  has  set  in.  Even  the  most  inveterate 
buyer  of  dance  records  and  ragtime  songs  is  tempted 
to  buy  a  "good  one"  once  in  a  while.  The  frequent 
hearing  of  operas  and  ballads  popularized  by  the 
famous  singers  seems  to  have  instilled  a  greater 
love  for  song  and  better  music  among  the  public. 
The  very  existence  of  the  New  York  Community 
Chorus  and  of  similar  organizations  springing  up 
all  over  the  country  proves  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Beside,  times  are  earnest  now,  and  it  has  always 
been  in  song  that  human  nature  has  best  voiced  its 
noblest  sentiments  and  emotions,  and  such  purify- 
ing traits  as  love,  piety,  workship,  patriotism  and 
heroism. 

To  have  sung  the  "Creation"  or  the  "Messiah," 
as  the  New  York  Community  Chorus  has  already 
done,  must  have  imparted  to  each  and  every  member 
a  happy  and  exhilarating  feeling  of  deep  religious 
devotion.  Is  not  the  singing  of  the  hymns  the 
purest  expression  of  our  love  for  the  Almighty 
and  the  main  attraction  at  church  or  revival?  The 
never-to-be-forgotten  incident  of  the  loss  of  the 
Titanic  proves  that  when  the  supreme  test  comes 
the  human  being  approaches  his  maker  with  song 
on  his  lips. 

A  gang  of  workmen  will  be  happier,  and  therefore 
work  better,  when  singing.  The  soldier  will  march 
and  fight  better;  and  well  has  the  government 
understood  the  energizing  influence  of  song  when 
it  chose  the  very  man  who  has  been  coaxing  New 
Yorkers  to  sing  to  teach  their  men  in  training. 
America's  song  is  cheerful,  hopeful  and  promising, 
forever  lauding  Freedom,  not  inciting  like  the 
Frenchman's,  whose  "Marseillaise"  is  said  to  have 
started  the  Revolution,  nor  full  of  insane  hatred 
for  a  foe,  nor  cozing  over  with  sentimentality  like 
the  German's. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Boches,  funny 
mixtures  as  they  are  of  cruelty  and  sentimentality, 
advanced  on  several  occasions  under  fire  to  the 
slow  weird  strains  of  "The  Lorelei." 
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To  what  tune  our  boys  are  going  to  march 
"Somewhere  in  France"  is  not  settled  as  yet,  but 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  organization  is 
that  it  has  given  young  composers  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  have  the  value  of  their  composition 
tested,  by  giving  them  a  mass  tryout.  At  a  re- 
hearsal the  other  night  slips  were  handed  round 
with  the  words  and  music  of  a  new  song  l.y  a  com- 
poser as  yet  unknown.  The  pianist  played  it,  the 
leader  sang  it.  and  then  the  chorus  followed. 

The  Community  Chorus  has  already  adopted  and 
sings  with  fervor  a  march  by  its  President,  the 
young  composer  Arthur  Farwell.  Some  day  it  may 
stand  sponsor  to  a  new  national  anthem. 

The  Community  Chorus  provides  every  one  with 
the  music  above  all  with  the  words  of  our  national 
anthems  and  folk-song.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
work  well  worth  while,  and  is  helping  to  do  away 
with  a  condition  typically  New  Yorkese  and  which 
could   hardly  exist  in   any   other  country,  namely, 


that   the  largest  city   population   in  a   nation   does 
not  know  the  words  of  its  own   anthem ! 

The  Community  Chorus  has  made  much  of  Walt 
Whitman's  prophetic  "1  Hear  America  Singing." 
Some  day  all  America  will  sing,  and  sing  well, 
with  respect  to  the  tlod-like  gift,  the  voice.  Inborn 
Love  for  music  will  be  general,  and  America  will 
stop  borrowing  and  produce  more  herself.  Music 
has  always  been  the  art  that  has  made  the  widest 
and  easiest  appeal  to  the  masses.  Once  the  musical 
side  of  their  artistic  temperament  has  been  devel- 
oped, the  American  people  will  also  have  a  finer  and 
keener  appreciation  for  the  sister  art  of  music. 

On  September  13th  and  14th  there  is  going  to  be 
another  big  festival  of  Song  and  Light  in  Central 
Park.  We  hope  that  all  our  readers,  to  whom  it 
is  possible,  will  attend.  May  it  be  an  incentive 
to  those  in  other  places  to  organize  and  see  how 
their  communities  respond  to  the  idea,  so  that  all 
will  work  towards  the  common  end:  "Musical  Edu- 
cation of  All  Americans." 

Frieda  i-an  Emden 


A   VASE    OF    BLACK^TOPPED    RED    WARE 


You  were  old  when  the  gods  of  Greece  were  young 

And  the  pomp  of  Rome  remote: 
Like  a  perfume  flung  have  the  cycles  clung 

From  your  long-lost  land  of  lote. 


How  long,  with  the  gauds  of  malachite 
(While  the  grain  grew-  green  o'erhead) 

Did  you  wait  for  light  through  the  ages'  night. 
In  the  graves  of  the  crouching  dead? 


In  the  primal  predynastic  day 

Was  it  skill  of  maid  or  lad 
That  shaped  you,  gray,  of  the  river  clay, 

In  the  sun-shorn  Thebiad? 


How  long  in  the  silted,  sifting  dust 

Of  the  slow  Egyptian  drouth 
Did  the  raw  gold  rust  and  the  copper  crust 

While  the  Nile  ran  north  and  south? 


You  were  old  ere  the  Pharaoh's  first  decree? 

Did  even  Isis  know 
That  you  held  the  key  of  her  courts  in  fee 

Six  thousand  years  ago? 


Kadra  Maijsi 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

By    Petronius   Arbiter 


A    GREAT    ETHICAL   WORK    OF    ART 

•THE  ROMANS  OF  THE  DECADENCE" 

By  Couture 

(.sVc  oiJiio.tile  j>„(i,) 


WE  repeat,  the  world  of  art  is  today  divided 
into  two  classes  of  artists — modern  artists 
cherishing  the  beautiful  and  ethical  and 
"modernistic"  artists  flouting  the  beautiful  and 
ethical.  The  latter  stand  in  relation  to  the  former 
as  decaying  does  to  sound  fruit. 

No  totally  sane  artist  or  aesthetician  ever  said 
that  a  work  of  art  must  be  directly  and  primarily 
didactic  and  a  moralizing  sermon.  Tolstoy  did  say 
so.  But  he  was  not  entirely  sane.  It  is  true  he 
had  a  creative  imagination,  and  it  is  that  which 
made  him  a  great  story-teller.  But  as  for  a  logical 
and  common-sense  judgment,  he  was  a  misfit.  There- 
fore his  "What  is  Art?"  is  good  in  some  spots 
and  pernicious  in  others. 

A  work  of  art  may  be  positively  moral,  it  may 
be  simply  negative  or  un-moral  or  it  may  be  pos- 
itively im-moral.  Therefore  it  is  childish  to  say 
that  a  work  of  art  must  be  a  preaching  sermon. 
An  artist  has  a  right  to  make  a  work  of  art,  above 
all  of  a  merely  decorative  character,  without  aiming 
to  make  it  a  sermon,  provided  he  does  not  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  make  it  suggestively  sensual 
in  spirit. 

But  if  it  is  childish  to  say  that  a  work  of  art 
must  be  a  sermon,  it  is  criminal  to  say  that  a  work 
of  art  should  yiever  be  made  a  sermon,  as  modern- 
istic artists  and  critics  do  say. 

Of  course  the  nude  statue  of  a  woman,  beautiful 
in  line,  exquisite  in  form  and  pure  in  spirit,  with- 
out any  apparent  aim  at  preaching,  is  negatively 
a  moral  work.  Why?  Because  as  Keats  said:  "A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever!"  and  the  joy  that 
Keats  referred  to  was  not  a  sensual  and  debasing 
joy,  but  a  spiritual  and  therefore  exalting  joy. 
Everything  that  lifts  the  soul  above  the  ugly  is 
moral,  whether  the  intention  back  of  the  work  was 
to  moralize  or  not.  Hence  the  truly  beautiful  is 
eternally  moral.  This  is  what  modernistic  artists 
have  been  weak  enough  to  forget,  and  why  they 
have  become  false  enough  to  their  calling  to  devote 
their  craftsmanship  to  creating  ugly,  often  immoral, 
albeit  clever  things. 

The  human  body,  above  all  when  ideally  perfect, 
being  the  most  beautiful  creation  of  the  almighty, 
a  true  artist  may  make  as  many  nude  statues  or 
pictures  as  he  likes — provided  always  that  they 
are  so  pure  in  spirit  and  significance  that  even  a 
Sybarite  will  be  chastened  in  their  presence.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  such  by  the  side  of  those 
nudes  which  dishonor  the  artists  who  created  them. 

As  an  example  of  a  chaste,  exquisite  nude  statue, 
by  a  Frenchman  of  genius,  Mercie,  we  present  on 
page  531  his  delightful  "Juno  When  Young."    None 


but  a  crank  dead  to  all  sense  of  the  beautiful 
could  fail  to  see  that  there  is  something  eternally 
joy-giving  and  therefore  morally  uplifting  in  this 
graceful  creation. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  work  which  makes  it  moral 
or  immoral.  As  Goethe  said:  "The  spirit  in  which 
we  act  is  the  main  matter;  for  spirit  alone  can 
transform  action."  Hence,  we  repeat,  while  an 
artist  need  not  hold  himself  to  making  a  sermon 
in  art,  to  say  that  he  should  never  make  a  sermon 
out  of  a  work  of  art  is  not  only  a  crime,  "it  is" 
as  Talleyrand  said  "worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a 
blunder!"  It  is  a  doctrine  so  pernicious  in  its 
social  bearing  that  one  wonders  that  any  artist 
could  ever  have  been  degenerate  enough  to  an- 
nounce it  and  so,  to  soil  his  own  nest,  the  world  of 
art  in  which  he  lives. 

The  question  is  not — is  a  work  of  art  a  sermon? 
But  the  question  is — is  it  beautiful  or  sublime? 

If  a  work  of  art  is  a  sermon  in  which  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a  work  intellectually  and  se.sthet- 
ically  great  have  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  preach 
a  sermon — it  is  simply  bad  art.  And  there  are 
many  such  bad  works  of  art  in  the  world.  But 
because  there  are  many  such  bad  sermons  in  art, 
for  an  artist  or  critic  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
saying  that  no  artist  should  make  a  sermon  in  paint, 
marble,  poetry  or  drama — no  matter  how  beautiful 
he  may  make  it — is  to  become  an  intellectual  and 
moral  degenerate  and  an  enemy  of  society.  For 
if  a  work  is  beautiful  in  itself,  the  more  of  a  sermon 
it  is,  the  greater  the  work.  This  seems  so  axiomatic 
that  to  deny  it  savors  of  insanity.  And  yet  this 
denial  is  daily  made  by  modernistic  artists  and 
critics.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we 
war  against  "modernism"  and  why  there  is  war 
in  the  political  world;  and  if  our  shallow  and  men- 
tally twisted  sestheticians  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  helped  the  coming  of  this  world-war  by  their 
fundamentally  immoral  esthetic  doctrines,  they  will 
learn  the  truth  after  this  war  is  over. 

Civilization  means:  to  get  away  from  the  animal 
as  far  as  possible — K-onsistent  with  the  preservation 
and  perfection  of  the  race.  And  therefore  if  there 
is  one  place  on  earth  which  should  be  free  from 
animalism  it  is  the  world  of  art.  It  should  be  held 
sacred  above  everything  else  as  the  supreme  lifting 
power,  so  far  as  the  advancement  of  the  race  on 
this  earth  is  concerned.  But  the  modernists  have 
more  and  more  soiled  this  world  of  art  with  either 
veiled  or  frankly  immoral  works  under  the  hypo- 
critical slogan  "Liberty  in  Art!"  Several  critics 
of  prominence  have  bewailed  the  fact  that  "there 
is  a  quarrel  on  between  the  public  and  the  artists." 
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We  have  y^iven  the  principal  reason  above.  And  the 
hour  struck  long  ago  when  the  decent  artists  should 
have  ejected  the  art-muckers  from  the  Temple  and 
cleaned  out  the  Augean  stables.  Let  the  artists 
meditate! 

Today  we  will  analyse  some  artistic  sermons  and 
we  will  do  it  as  usual  according  to: 

OUR  STAND.VRD 

The  logical  Standard  of  .Vrt  Moasuromciit  fur  a  sure 
evaliiatioii  of  Works  of  .\rt  is  based:  on  rare  examples  of 
the  hijrhest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  .Art 
Power. 

That  is  to  say:  The  greatest  work  of  -Art  In  tlie  World 
is  tliat  one  in  which  we  .see  manifested: 

First:  .\  subject,  which  is  socially  the  most  beneficent, 
of  interest  to  tlie"  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  noblest 
in  conception ; 

Skcoxd:  In  which  tlie  e^rpression — on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — exjiresses 
profoundly  that  which  tlie  work  is  supposed  to  express: 

Third:      In   which   the   comjiosilion    is   the   most   sublime; 

Fourth:  In  which  the  (Irairing  of  all  forms  is  tlie  most 
true   and   effective   in   rendering   life    above   all, — ideal   life; 

Fifth:     In  whi.h  the  color  is  the  most  varied   and   rich; 

Sixth:  In  which  the  surface  technUjue  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, appro]iriate  and  unoffensively  individual;  the  whole 
work  of  such  a  qtialily.  and  so  co-ordinated  as  to  insure 
a  sti/le,  at  once  personal  yet  tinircrsnl.  in  whicli  a  sul>je<-t 
is  expres-sed  with  the  greatest  completeness  and  harmoni/:  .so 
as  to  stir  the  highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of 
cultured  people  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  (treat  or  Iririal  in  ratio  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 

When  Thomas  Couture  painted  "The  Romans  of 
the  Decadence"  he  delivered  the  greatest  sermon 
in  paint  ever  rendered,  and  created  the  greatest 
ethical  (not  religious)  decoration  in  the  world.  The 
picture  is  large,  about  nine  by  eighteen  feet,  the 
figures  being  all  about  half  life-size.  Let  us  consider 
it: 

First,  as  a  subject:  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  picture  was  exhibited  first  in  1847  during  a 
time  of  great  political  unrest  in  France  familiar  to 
all  those  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. That  this  political  unrest  worked  powerfully 
upon  Couture  and  forced  him  to  create  this  ethical 
work  seems  most  probable,  his  whole  mental  atti- 
tude having  been  altruistic,  as  other  works  of  his 
show. 

Couture  chose  this  subject  to  preach  a  sermon 
not  only  to  his  own  people — who  at  that  time  needed 
it  badly — but  to  all  mankind  and  in  an  enduring 
form,  so  that  every  good  citizen  of  every  country 
would,  every  time  he  saw  this  picture  and  pondered 
over  it,  recoil  from  going  too  far  on  the  paths  of 
selfishness  and  immorality.  Therefore  no  more 
socially  lifting  subject  could  possibly  have  been 
chosen,  since  the  ever  present  social  danger  in  every 
community  is,  that  we  may  forget  the  fundamental 
truth  announced  above,  namely,  that  civilization  in 
the  last  analysis  means  a  getting  away  from  the 
animal,  and  that  we  might  slide  back  into  the  tophet 
of  sensuality  which  insured  the  end  of  Rome.  This 
conception  of  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  lofty 
and  at  the  same  time  original  in  the  history  of  art. 

Note  the  five  portrait  statues  betw^een  the  col- 
umns among  which  we  recognize  those  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  Germanicus  and  Tiberius.  These  statues 
are  in  the  Louvre.  The  attitudes  of  the  originals 
are  not  exactly  as  represented  in  this  picture. 
Couture  changed  their  attitudes  slightly — so  as  to 
make  them  appear  as  living  statues  of  the  old 
Roman    heroes    who    made    Rome    powerful    if    not 


great,  and  he  shows  them  looking  down  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  anger  on  the  patrician  Romans 
engaged  in  an  orgy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
ideas  ever  introduced  into  a  work  of  art  and  makes 
the  picture  unique. 

Then  notice  at  the  right  side  of  the  picture  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher  looking  at  their  besotted 
fellow-Romans  with  mingled  contempt  and  pain,  as 
they  see  these,  the  highest  in  the  land,  sapping  their 
strength  in  a  sensual  debauch.  Thus  this  degenerate 
crowd  is  Hayed  by  both  their  great  ancestors  and 
their  best  contemporaries. 

But  this  noble  conception  of  a  great  subject 
would  be  worthless  were  this  all  that  Couture  had 
aimed  at  or  achieved.     Let  us  consider: 

Second:  The  composition,  upon  which  depends 
most  of  the  beauty  of  every  work  of  art.  As  was 
shown  in  the  November  issue  of  the  magazine: 
there  are  three  kinds  of  beautiful  lines — pictur- 
esque and  angular  lines,  which  jostle  our  eyes; 
graceful,  serpentine  lines,  which  cradle  our  eyes; 
and  sublime  pyramidal  lines,  which  lift  the  eyes 
heavenward.  All  these  elements  of  beauty  are 
employed  in  this  great  creation  of  Couture's  with 
a  skill  worthy  of  all  praise. 

By  drawing  two  lines  from  the  head  of  the  central 
statue  to  the  lower  corners  of  the  picture  we  see 
how  pyramidal  the  picture  is,  while  yet  this  pyra- 
midization  has  been  skilfully  veiled,  and  this  gives 
a  lifting  power  to  the  whole  composition.  Further- 
more this  is  aided  by  the  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns,  each  one  of  which  is  a  monument  in  itself, 
the  whole  giving  something  exalting  to  the  scene 
that  lifts  us  out  of  the  land  of  gross  realism  into 
that  of  idealism ;  we  feel  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  w^ork  full  of  wise,  poetic  symbolism. 

Then  throughout  the  groups  of  figures  are  ser- 
pentine, graceful  lines  which  delight  the  eye.  So 
that  merely  as  a  line-composition  it  is  a  magnificent 
performance — gently  jostling,  cradling  and  lifting 
our  eyes  and  ourselves  above  the  commonplace. 

One  could  talk  an  hour  on  the  composition  of 
this  picture  alone.  Suffice  it  to  say,  few  artists 
have  ever  done  so  fine  a  piece  of  space-filling  as 
Couture  did  in  this,  or  made  so  perfect  a  grouping 
of  so  many  figures — none  of  them  seem  out  of  place, 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  performing  some  needed 
function  in  the  whole  composition. 

We  can  not  tell  who  the  various  patricians  of 
Rome  here  represented  were  and  need  not  know. 
But  the  fat  and  heavy-headed  man  on  the  left 
represents  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  one  of  the  worst 
Rome  was  ever  inflicted  with. 

From  the  standpoint  of  expression  note  first  that, 
instead  of  choosing  vulgar  and  brutalized  face-s — 
as  one  silly  modernist  suggested  that  he  should 
have  done — he  chose  patricians,  and  represented 
them  as  handsome  men  and  beautiful  women.  This 
makes  the  degeneracy  all  the  more  deep  and  pathetic 
and  the  expression  of  it  all  the  more  poignant,  as  it 
shows  that  in  those  decadent  days  even  the  finest 
of  the  race  were  degenerate. 

But  then  note  how  the  expression  of  animalism 
throughout  the  work  is  so  restrained  that  it  does 
not  appeal  to  some  Zola-like  followers  of  modernism, 
w^ho  would  like  to  have  seen  it  vulgarized,  as  Zola 
did  in  "La  Terre"  with  details  that  would  have 
robbed  the  work  of  its  refinement  and  poetic  sug- 
gestiveness,  details  that  made  Zola's  work  so  "real" 
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but  so  disgusting  and  therefore  ineffective.  Couture 
could  have  made  his  men  and  women  much  more 
drunk  and  slobbering-over  with  animalism.  But 
that  would  not  have  been  patrician.  Patricians 
rarely  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  become  beastly, 
at  least  not  in  public.  Had  he  forgotten  this,  his 
work  would  have  been  less  beautiful,  even  revolting 
and  therefore  ineflfective,  perhaps  indeed  not  expos- 
able  in  public.     Small  critics   fail  to  see  this. 

Then  the  expression  of  pain  and  sorrow  on  the 
statues  of  the  five  Emperors  as  they  look  down  on 
this  personal  and  national  self-forgetting  of  those 
in  power,  is  a  rare  intellectual  touch.  Finally  the 
expression  of  sorrow  and  contempt  on  the  faces, 
and  shown  by  the  attitudes  of  the  poet  and  philos- 
opher on  the  right,  is  rendered  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

In  short,  this  sermon  to  mankind  is  preached  so 
completely,  so  clearly,  gently,  poetically;  its  sym- 
bolism is  so  easily  read  by  any  man  of  intelligence, 
that  the  title  "The  Romans  of  the  Decadence"  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  grasp  quickly 
the  full  meaning.  One  does  not  have  to  write  a 
long  description  of  the  whole  or  of  each  figure,  as 
one  must  with  some  medieval  works.  But  we 
quickly  grasp  the  significance  of  the  whole.  This 
enables  the  work  to  stir  powerfully  and  quickly  the 
emotions  of  those  of  the  public — -who  deep  down 
are  sufficiently  altruistic  to  be  anxious  to  see  that 
the  race  does  not  slide  back  into  the  Gehenna  of 
barbarism  from  which  we  have  risen  with  much 
pain  and  tears.  Of  course,  to  those  who  have  no 
active  altruistic  anxiety  for  the  race,  the  emotion- 
rousing  power  of  this  picture  is  not  very  great. 

Unfortunately  for  all  discussions  on  art,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  emotionability  of  dif- 
ferent people.  There  are  some  persons  who  have 
never  in  their  lives  experienced  a  hearty  laugh; 
there  are  others  who  have  never  shed  a  tear.  For 
such  people  art  is  not  an  emotional  world  at  all 
and  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  art  is  almost 
purely  intellectual.  If  our  readers  could  sit  in  the 
Paris  Opera  House  when  its  highly  trained  orchestra 
plays  the  overture  to  the  third  act  of  "William 
Tell"  they  would  see  strong  men  wiping  tears  from 
their  eyes  and  they  would  also  see  weak  women 
smile  at  each  other  as  though  nothing  had  occurred 
of  a  highly  emotional  character. 

For  that  reason  it  is  that  many  people  can  not 
comprehend  why  the  greatest  philosophers,  artists, 
musicians  and  sestheticians  say  that  art  is  princi- 
pally a  matter  of  expression  of  his  own  emotions  by 
an  artist  and  the  stirring  of  the  emotions  of  his 
fellowmen. 

When  now  we  come  to  consider  the  drawing  of 
this  picture  even  one  of  Couture's  enemies  who  did 
not  like  his  impersonal  "technique"  said:  "It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  these  figures  are  of  a 
superb  tone  and  proudly  drawn."  Some  men  may 
do  even  better  drawing  than  what  is  found  in  this 
work — but  it  would  be  a  surplusage;  many  of  the 
figures  of  Raphael,  Titian  and  Tintoretto  are  not 
drawn  as  well  as  those  in  this  picture. 

As  to  the  color  scheme,  it  is  of  a  delightful 
general  gray  tone  shot  here  and  there  with  brilliant 


tints,  making  the  whole  a  soft  restful  melody  of 
color  as  befits  a  large  decoration  that  is  supposed  to 
go  on  the  wall  of  .some  public  building,  for  which 
no  doubt  this  was  painted. 

As  regards  the  "painting"  or  technique  it  is  of 
that  impersonal  kind  which  rouses  the  wrath  of  the 
egomaniacs  in  art,  who  wish  to  bespatter  their 
work  with  all  sorts  of  song-and-dance  brushworks 
under  the  plea  of  "individuality."  At  the  proper 
focal  point  from  which  the  picture  must  be  seen  we 
scarcely  think  of  the  technique.  And  yet  he  had  a 
technique  of  his  own  unlike  any  one  el.se,  sufficiently 
"personal"  to  satisfy  every  artist  and  critic  who  has 
common-sense. 

In  short  in  this  picture  Couture  rises  to  the 
highest  requirements  in  the  six  elements  of  art 
power,  and  therefore  his  work  is  a  complete  triumph 
from  the  point  of  view  of  making  a  large  decorative 
picture,  having  an  ethical — not  religious — signifi- 
cance and  therefore  it  is  of  extreme  social  im- 
portance. From  this  point  of  view  no  other  picture 
rises  to  the  same  level.  The  result  was:  when  this 
work  was  exposed  in  1847  at  the  Paris  Salon  it 
created  a  sensation  and  brought  to  Couture  not  only 
a  first-cla.ss  medal  but  the  cro.ss  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  the  government.  In  1883  to  1889  this 
work  occupied  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Then  it  was  placed  in  the  Louvre  and  at 
first  in  a  place  of  honor;  but  later  it  was  "skied"! 
Why?  Was  any  fault  found  with  it  as  great  art? 
No! 

The  degenerate  modernist  party  had  become  by 
that  time  sufliciently  powerful  to  in.sult  mankind 
with  the  slogan:  "Art  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morals!"  And  why  did  they  do  this?  Because 
morals  in  art  interfered  with  their  industry.  These 
now  attacked  this  noble  work,  lampooned  it  because 
of  its  being  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  a  persistent  moralizing  force  and  a 
constant  reminder  to  men  that,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
said  "Self-control  is  man's  highest  achievement!" 
and  that  unbridled  sensuality  is  the  road  to  social 
destruction.  Moreover  it  was  a  constant  invitation 
— if  not  a  command — to  the  artists  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  which  they  were  either  too  weak  or  too 
flighty  to  follow.  Therefore,  with  Mephistophic 
casuistry  they  attacked  this  work. 

Finding  it  practically  invulnerable,  they  ridiculed 
its  "painting"  or  techni(iue.  Why?  Because  it  was 
not  sufficiently  egotistic  and  "personal"  in  its  man- 
ner of  putting  on  color.  But  as  the  technique 
chosen  by  Couture  is  eminently  fit  for  the  size  and 
destination  of  the  picture,  objecting  to  it  on  the 
score  of  technique  is  childish  in  the  extreme,  all 
the  more  since  it  is  so  far  above  the  highest  flight 
of  all  the  modernistic  artists  combined  since  the 
day  the  picture  was  exposed.  Their  works  will  be 
forgotten  when  this  will  again  have  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  the  French  mind  and  soul  when  at  its 
best;  it  has  helped  the  other  magnificent  creations 
of  Frenchmen  to  give  to  their  race  the  place  that 
France  occupies  at  the  head  of  civilization.  A  large 
photogravure  of  this  work  should  be  placed  in  every 
public  school  in  our  own  country. 
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AN    INEFFECTIVE    ETHICAL    WOKK 

•CHASTITY" 

By  Giotto 


THIS  work  of  Giotto,  on  the  ceilinp  of  the 
church  at  Assisi,  is  really  a  justification  of 
the  raillery  of  many  artists  at  sermons  in  art. 
Because  it  is  so  cryptic  in  its  symbolism  that  it 
can  not  be  quickly  understood  by  any  one  except 
those  of  the  inner  ceiiacle  of  the  church  who  are 
familiar  with  its  symbols.  So  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  conception  and  expresKion  it  is  really  bad 
art — because  ineffective  upon  the  world  at  large 
for  whom  all  such  large  decorations  as  this  must 
be  made — not  only  for  the  few  of  a  secret  circle. 

One  glance  at  the  title  of  Couture's  "The  Romans 
of  the  Decadence"  and  another  glance  at  the  picture 
— and  the  whole  message  is  clear  to  any  man  of 
culture.  And  if  he  is  at  all  by  nature  capable  of 
feeling  emotion  through  such  a  sermon  he  will 
quickly  be  exalted  by  it.  But  the  intellectual  labor 
needed  to  unpuzzle  this  diagram  of  figures  and 
towers  by  Giotto  is  so  great  that  by  the  time  we 
grasp  the  meaning — assuming  that  any  one  is  now 
able  to  unravel  it — we  will  be  so  tired  spiritually, 
even  bored,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  emotioned  at 
all.  And  therefore  the  work  falls  flat — in  spite  of 
the  charming  color  scheme  of  the  decorations. 

Therefore  it  is  unexpressed  emotion,  or  rather 
uncommunicated  emotion,  and  so  it  is  a  failure 
because  ineffective  as  a  sermon,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence  it   is   a   more   or   less   trivial   work   of  art. 

That  the  space-filling  is  good  is  true.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  That  there  is  a  certain  lift  to  the 
composition  is  also  true — due  to  its  pyramidal  form. 
But  that  also  is  not  enough.  It  is  ineffective  in  the 
main  thing  in  any  work  of  art — ^the  quick  com- 
munication of  emotion  to  the  beholder. 

Moreover,  the  drawing  of  many  of  the  details 
is  bad,  and  that  makes  a  prolonged  contemplation 
of  the  work  irritating  to  an  artist  trained  according 
to  modern  standards. 

Nor  will  the  "primitiveness"  of  the  work  excuse 


it.  For  the  fad  to  pardon  mistakes  in  primitive 
works,  simply  because  they  are  primitive,  is  per- 
nicious— because  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  us 
tolerate  other  kinds  of  bad  art  and  is  really  a  mark 
of  tendency  towards  intellectual  degeneracy. 

Were  he  alive  today  Giotto  would  himself  care 
to  be  judged  by  modern  standards  or  at  least  by 
the  standard  reached  by  Titian,  Holbein,  Michel- 
angelo and  Raphael.  Giotto  here,  true  to  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  which  was  religious  more  than  esthetic, 
sacrificed  the  main  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
great  work  of  art  to  the  preaching  of  his  sermon, 
and  then  failed — as  far  as  mankind  in  general  is 
concerned.  Whereas  Couture  in  his  "Romans  of 
the  Decadence"  did  not  sacrifice  anything  to  an 
expression  of  his  sermon,  but  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  clearly  and  profoundly  expressing  it,  and 
for  all  time.  Because  there  will  never  be  a  time 
when  men  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  quickly  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  his  work. 

For  all  these  reasons  his  work  is  infinitely 
greater  and  more  emotion-stirring  than  that  of 
Giotto,  however  "interesting"  Giotto's  work  may 
be  to  those  intellectual  puzzle-solvers  who  love  to 
lengthily  meditate  over  mysterious  themes.  We 
have  many  such  and  they  are  moreover  incapable 
of  knowing  the  differences  between  spiritually 
moving  and  mentally  moving  perturbations  in  the 
human  organism.  These  have  never  experienced 
aesthetic  emotions,  however  much  they  may  be 
intellectually  moved  whenever  they  succeed  in  solv- 
ing some  cryptic  intellectual  puzzle.  This  is  the 
class  which  talks  about  "intellectualizing  the  emo- 
tions"— w'hich  is  as  impossible  as  mixing  oil  and 
water. 

In  short,  as  a  souvenir  of  a  deeply  religious, 
dogmatic  and  disputatious  era  Giotto's  fresco  is 
precious,  but  as  an  effective  sermon  for  all  time, 
it  is  a  fiat  failure. 


AN    UNETHICAL   WORK 

-NANA" 
By  Manet 


t,a;ie  y.iS) 


THAT  fine  genius  and  delicate  sage  La  Fon- 
taine created  a  masterpiece  when  he  wrote  his 
fable  of  "The  Miller,  His  Son  and  the  Ass" 
in  which  the  miller  tries  to  please  everybody.  But 
finding  he  can  not  do  it,  at  last  says: 

Piirhlcii!     He  is  ji  brainless  fool 

Willi  trii-.   Ill  ]ilc;ise  everybody   and  his   father. 

And  ends  up  by  saying: 

I  am  the  ass,  it  is  true  I  admit  and  avow  it. 
Hiil    whether   heneeforth    they   blame  or  praise   me, 
WhiUirr  they  say  anything  or  they  say  nothing, 
I    will    follow   mv  own   bent. 


And  La  Fontaine  says:  "He  did  it  and  did  well." 
The  reason  this  fine  fable  is  recalled  is  because  we 
have  been  criticized  by  some  and  applauded  by 
others  for  an  occasional  presentation  of  such  works 
of  art  as  we  think  vicious  in  their  tendency.  Though 
such  as  we  have  shown  are  only  moderately  repre- 
hensible examples  of  the  works  of  the  degenerates, 
and  we  have  shown  such  only  now  and  then.  And 
this  because  we  do  not  agree  with  those  pussy- 
footing extreme  apostles  of  "sweetness  and  light" 
who  claim  that  we  should  never  speak  evil  of 
scoundrels  because  they  are  dead,  never  condemn 
evil  works  of  literature  or  never  show  a   vicious 
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painting  or  statue  in  order  to  flagellate  all  the  more 
effectively  the  producers  of  such  works  by  showing 
their  own  suggestive  works  as  proofs  of  their  de- 
generacy. Take  all  mention  of  the  devil  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Book  of  Books  would  soon  be  an  inef- 
fective, commonplace  piece  of  literature.  Moreover, 
if  we  published  the  worst  of  these  works — the  best 
proofs  of  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  modernistic 
artists — we  would  be  amenable  to  the  law.  Hence 
we  are  really  manifesting  much  restraint  in  publish- 
ing only  such  as  we  do.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  work 
is  positive  and  atiirniative  of  the  good,  and  only 
now  and  then  do  we  indulge  in  the  necessary  attack 
on  such  evil  works  as  have  been  charlatanistically 
advertised  into  a  commercial  value  at  the  expense 
of  great  and  enduring  art,  the  creation  of  which,  by 
Americans,  mainly  interest  us. 

Therefore  we  speak  today  of  the  "Nana"  by 
Manet  (see  opposite  page).  Here  we  have  a 
deliberate  affront  thrown  into  the  face  of  the  public, 
made  in  a  work  of  art  too  inane  and  artistically 
worthless  to  be  worthy  of  comment — had  it  not 
been  painted  by  so  overadvertised  and  morally 
indifferent  an  artist  as  Manet,  who  was  once  hailed 
as  the  prophet  of  a  "new  art,"  but  whose  works 
are  all  either  morally  or  intellectually  third-class 
or  worse — excepting  always  his  "Sword  Bearer," 
"Bon  Bock"  and  perhaps  a  portrait  or  two,  a  painter 
of  whom  Gerome  justly  said :  "Manet  might  have 
painted  a  first-class  picture,  but  he  never  did." 

This  picture  represents  "Nana,"  the  heroine  of 
Zola's  novel  of  the  same  name,  a  demi-mondaine 
with  leering  eyes,  having  half  finished  her  dressing 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  friends.  He,  a  stodgy 
individual  in  a  top  hat  and  smoking  suit,  is  watch- 
ing the  performance.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  this 
picture  which  would  have  justified  the  late  Anthony 
Comstock  in  calling  on  the  police.  It  is  not  brutally 
indecent.  But  it  is  far  more  dangerous  because 
more  vicious  in  its  suggestiveness  and  influence. 
Zola's  novel  is  brutal  enough,  and  did  not  need  this 
picture  as  an  illustration.  Then  why  did  Manet 
paint  this  screed,  a  fit  companion  for  his  vulgar 
"Lunch  on  the  Grass"  and  his  licentious  "Olympia"? 
First,  to  advertise  himself  by  shocking  les  bourgeois 
or  the  middle  classe.s — and  second,  to  advertise  his 
new-fangled   manner   of   premier   coup   painting. 

Now,  if  he  had  succeded  in  doing  some  first-class 
work  in  this  picture,  as  he  did  in  the  "Sword 
Bearer"  and  "Bon  Bock"  and  even  in  a  few  other 
things,  we  might  be  a  little  lenient  towards  him; 
but  not  only  is  the  subject  of  this  picture  putrid, 
but  the  composition  is  commonplace,  the  expression 
banal  and  ineffective,  the  drawing  unworthy  of  a 
Frenchman  in  the  Academic  Julien,  the  color  is 
repellent  and  the  "painting"  simply  puerile — so  bad 
are  the  "values"  and  so  sloppy  the  technique.  And 
had  it  not  been  advertised  into  notoriety  and  so 
become  an  object  of  street  curiosity,  it  would  have 
been  rejected  by  any  ordinary  exhibition  jury. 

The  photographs  and  half-tone  reproductions  of 
Whistler's  best  work  show  at  least  remarkable 
tonal  qualities  and  values,  for  which  mere  technical 
points  we  give  him  due  credit.  While  these  are  not 
of  supreme  importance  in  a  work  of  art  they  con- 
done the  emptiness  of  mo.st  of  the  works  he  pro- 
duced. He  really  was  a  clever  "painter"  though  not 
a  great  artist.  Examine  a  half-tone  of  his  "Miss 
Alexander"  and  note  the  fine  gradations  of  tones 


and  values  which,  while  of  secondary  consequence, 
are  of  vast  import  to  "painters."  If  now  we 
examine  the  "values"  of  this  "Nana"  carefully,  we 
will  find  that  half  i-.  dozen  spots  are  out  of  "value" — 
some  too  light,  others  too  dark;  some  come  forward 
too  far,  others  go  backward  more  than  they  ought. 

But  to  avoid  these  false  values  of  tone  is  the 
chief  concern  of  a  mere  painter,  and  to  establish 
correct  values — and  thus  obtain  true  atmosphere — 
is  the  chief  hope  of  every  painter  who  aims  to  be 
a  first-class  technician.  And  in  this  matter  of  cor- 
rect values  and  atmospheric  painting  the  picture  is 
a  third-class  performance.  There  are  shoals  of 
painters  not  notorious  who  can  do  better.  So  the 
picture  has  not  one  redeeming  virtue. 

And  to  think  that  Manet  was  once  the  pupil  of 
that  great  artist  Couture,  whose  masterpiece  we 
show  on  page  532.  Couture,  full  of  imagination 
and  invention,  was  an  idealist.  Manet,  lacking 
imagination  and  invention,  was  a  common-minded 
realist.  All  his  soul  ever  hoped  was  to  copy 
commonplace  realities  of  life — but  with  a  new 
"technique."  Technique  had  become  a  fetish  with 
him !  So  he  quarreled  with  Couture  and  left  his 
studio,  into  which  he  should  never  have  entered,  as 
he  was  a  misfit  there,  even  going  so  far  as  to  try  to 
bulldoze  the  models  which  posed  for  the  class  and 
make  them  do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  Says 
Duret:  "Manet,  in  definitely  quitting  Couture 
toward  1856,  was  on  bad  terms  with  him  and  in 
open  revolt  against  his  teachings." 

As  we  said  before,  it  is  its  spirit  which  makes 
a  work  of  art  moral  or  immoral.  And  this  "Nana" 
is  so  evidently  vicious  in  spirit,  so  palpably  painted 
mainly  to  rouse  the  prurient  sex-curiosity  of  people, 
that  only  a  sex-pervert  could  have  painted  it. 

The  noise  made  about  this  picture — noise  upon 
which  Manet  depended  to  attract  attention  to  him- 
self and  his  creations — had  back  of  it  nothing  but 
personal  notoriety  and  "business."  So  that  this  work 
is  an  incarnation  of  the  disease  called  "modernism," 
whose  chief  symptoms  are  commercial  noise,  aes- 
thetic aberration  and  moral  degeneration.  And  all 
such  as  defend,  buy  or  condone  such  work  are 
inexorably  tainted  with  the  disease. 

All  this  vicious  poison  has  resulted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fine  slogan:  "Liberty  in  Art!"  for 
which  the  modernists  fought  so  hard — but  a  bunco 
slogan  which  looks  so  beautiful  on  its  face  but 
whose  exhalations,  like  that  of  the  upas  tree,  is  so 
deadly. 

Liberty  in  art?  why  talk  about  liberty  in  art  when 
we  can  not  have  liberty  in  life!  Life  is  a  constant 
compromise,  through  self-restraint,  between  liberty 
and  necessity;  so  that  a  curtailed  liberty  is  all  there 
is  in  this  life  at  best.  Why  should  art — which  is 
but  a  reflection  of  life — have  more  liberty  than  life 
itself? 

It  is  true  that  "Liberty  in  Art!"  did  at  first  mean 
freedom  in  technical  processes  and  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and  the  wise  said  hraro!  But  when  the  mean- 
ing of  this  fine  slogan  was  corrupted  by  the  modern- 
istic art  party  to  include  the  right  to  choose  a 
licentious  subject  or  treat  a  commonplace  subject 
in  a  lecherous  manner,  then  they  became  traitors  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  French  life  and  art,  which 
traditions  were  always  classic  and  beautiful  in 
spirit,  though  Gallic  in  form.  And  the  harm  this 
modernistic  art  party  has  done  to  F^rench  leadership 
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in  the  world,  which  was  always  based  on  the  refine- 
ment, elegance,  moral  distinction  and  beauty  of 
form  in  all  its  art  creations,  has  been  so  great  that 
if  the  great  war  scourges  out  of  existence  this 
modernistic  movement,  with  all  its  ugliness,  shams, 
charlatanism,  and  general  degeneracy,  not  only  in 
France  but  in  Germany — whose  modernists  had 
fallen  even  lower  than  those  of  France — this  war 
will  not  have  been  fought  entirely  in  vain. 

We  repeat — poor  Manet !  He  wanted  so  much 
to  be  remembered!  His  egotism  pushed  him  hard. 
And  there  is  no  nobler  ambition.  For  did  not 
Carlyle  say:  "The  deepest  hunger  in  the  human 
soul  is  for  human  recognition"?  But  early  in  life 
the  character  of  his  egotism  soured  into  egomania, 
and  this  completely  blinded  him  to  the  abysmal 
difference  between  Notoriety  and  Fame,  between 
making  a  fuss  and  serving  mankind.  He  seems 
to  have  made  throughout  his  life  a  slogan  out  of 
Napoleon's  fling:  "If  you  wish  to  be  remembered, 
you  must  make  a  noise,  and  the  greater  the  noise 
you  make  the  longer  you  will  be  remembered!" 

But  being  remembered  involves  fatally  either 
being  loved  and  cherished  or  being  hated  and 
despised  or  being  ignored  and  forgotten  by  man- 
kind. Instead  of  using  his  talent  like  a  serene 
Hyperion — to  win  the  love  of  France  and  the 
world — Manet  like  an  enraged  Satyr  opposed  and 
fought  nearly  every  one  and  everything  which  his 
contemporaries  and  his  master  held  dear.  Instead 
of  showing  he  had  a  great  soul  he  was  more  bent 
on  showing  he  had  a  "smart"  intellect.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  proud  man,  he  remained  a  vain  little 
misfit.     He    slashed    about    like    Don    Qui.xote    and 


attacked  the  Academy  and  the  .sacred  traditions  of 
his  own  people,  not  only  in  art  but  in  morals,  under 
the  plea,  not  of  making  great,  exalting  works  of  art, 
noble  in  conception,  comijosition  and  spirit,  but 
with  the  intention  of  imposing  on  France  not  a 
better  but  only  a  "different"  kind  of  technique  or 
surface  painting,  utterly  inferior  to  that  which  had 
been  done  by  Van  Eyck  the  originator  or  renewer 
of  oil  painting  five  hundred  years  l)efore,  and 
inferior  to  that  of  many  others  since.  He  attempted 
to  enforce  this  puerile,  second-class  technique  by 
slapping  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  by  deliberately 
painting  pictures  that  would  so  shock  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  that  he  would  be  noticed  per- 
force. But  he  failed.  He  sensed  his  error  himself, 
but  it  came  too  late.  And  no  doubt  the  worm  of 
regret  gnawed  at  his  heart  and  shortened  his  life. 
Now  he  serves  but  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale. 

The  noise  he  and  his  cronies  made  over  his,  not 
bad  but  merely  clever  technique,  as  if — O  tempora, 
O  mores! — that  was  sufficient  to  make  him  remem- 
bered, this  noise  kept  him  in  the  limelight  for  a 
decade  or  two;  and  then  common-sense  triumphing 
over  the  bewilderment  created  by  his  previous 
Barnum-brass-band  booming,  he  gradually  began 
to  loose  prestige  even  among  his  boomers,  even  as 
a  mere  "surface  painter."  And  soon,  alas!  the 
doors  of  oblivion  will  close  behind  him.  There- 
fore he  is  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  mind  of 
our  great  poet  Emerson  when  he  said :  "The  true 
artist  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal;  the  adven- 
turer, after  years  of  strife,  has  nothing  broader 
than  his  own  shoes!" 


THE    SOUL   IS   ARTIST 


The  soul  is  artist  and  the  mind  obeys : 

All  lofty  thought,  all  longing  infinite 

Spring  from  the  realm  where  in  a  clearer  light 

Some  Master  Craftsman  makes  through  all  our  days 


Creations  fair,  new  glories  for  our  ways. 

The  joy  in  Beauty  born  of  dawn  or  night. 

The  throbbing  song,  romance,  the  swallow's  flight, 

Statues  that  speak — each  God  himself  betrays. 


Back  of  the  self  the  Master  Self  gives  power; 
Back  of  the  seen  the  Unseen  brings  forth  truth; 
He  who  works  greatly  finds  his  perfect  hour 


In  some  soul  impulse  from  Eternal  Youth. 
If  still  your  heart  unsatisfied  does  rest. 
Beauty  yet  waits  to  make  your  soul  a  guest. 


Oiven  R.  Washbinti 
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A    NEW    YORK   COURT    HOUSE 
A   COURT   ENCLOSES   AN   ANCIENT   TEMPLE   OR   CHURCH 

By  Samuel  Howe 


NEW  YORK  is  to  be  congratulated!  The 
design  for  the  new  Court  House  is  a  success. 
When  we  say  that  it  is  a  building  with  a 
heart,  and  that  it  is  built  round  one  central  idea, 
one  inspiring  thought,  it  is  not  meant  as  a  slight, 
still  less  a  criticism  of  other  public  buildings  but 
rather  as  a  salute  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
difficult  problem  has  been  attacked;  also  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  architect  has  won  out,  and 
that,  without  any  sacrifice  to  dramatic  strength. 
When  completed  it  will  be  singularly  impressive, 
with  much  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  Colosseum ; 
its  motive  will  be  business,  business,  business  and 
nothing  but  business!  So  contrived,  so  warmly 
human  is  it  as  to  respond  satisfactorily  and  obvi- 
ously to  daily  requirements. 

It  shows  that  it  paid  to  study  the  building  from 
the  ground  up,  beginning  and  staying  by  the  plan, 
working  from  the  center  outward,  instead  of  from 
the  street  frontage — in  compliance  with  some 
idealistic    conception    of    the    drawing    office — the 


more  usual  way.  The  scheme  is  plucky.  We  are 
stating  facts!  Wholesome  it  is,  and  economical 
of  space  and  dollar.s.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
it  all  is  that  with  all  the  public  buildings  with 
which  our  architects  have  been  entrusted  of  late, 
no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  circular 
scheme,  or  has  had  the  patience,  the  audacity,  as 
one  may  say,  to  work  it  out. 

Many  a  building  in  this  city  is  known  for  its 
conventional  fagade,  its  sculptured  pediments  or 
friezes  which  are  often  grand  in  idea,  and  enrich, 
even  ennoble  the  street.  They  smile  upon  open 
squares,  but  forbiddingly,  coldly  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  people,  defying  at  times,  concealing, 
even  mi.vleading  the  observer  as  to  the  purpose, 
and  so  prove  simply  further  monuments  to  the 
sesthetic  taste  of  a  few. 

The  New  York  Court  House  is  not  one  monument 
more  which  has  been  studied  in  the  main  for  its 
dramatic  value  from  the  sidewalk.  It  is  not  one 
more  tower,  which  sky-scraper  fashion  adds  to  the 
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interest  of  the  horizon  line  when  viewed  from  a 
distance;  it  is  not  a  reproduction  of  some  classic 
building,  stimulating  in  its  significance,  to  be 
revered  for  its  association.  It  is  not  awe-inspir- 
ing, grim  and  superior,  when  seen  through  the 
network  of  thoroughfares  that  bisect  the  lower 
portion  of  our  city — part  of  a  series  of  impres- 
sionistic fagades,  towering  up  austere,  self- 
satisfied — the  product  of  a  stern  acceptance  of 
certain  rigid  laws  of  the  Renaissance,  or  classic 
in  its  most  uncompromising  school.  Obviously  it 
is  on  the  face  of  it  a  building  singularly  unaffected, 
monumental  in  the  sense  that  it  accepts  gracefully 
the  great  privilege  of  service;  and  yet  there  is  not 
here  any  one  grand  front.  It  is  all  front;  whither- 
soever we  look,  a  calm,  quiet  countenance  confronts 
us,  and  it  is  so  planned  as  to  add  greatly  to  the 
material  comfort  of  those  who  live  in  it. 

The  judge  and  jury,  the  counsel  and  officials  and 
motley  crowd  of  every  court  should  bless  the 
designer,  because  the  building  not  only  shelters 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but 
provides  direct  light  and  is  well  equipped  with 
ventilating  and  heating  system.  The  "circulation," 
as  the  architect  calls  it,  has  been  worked  out  to 
avoid  confusion.  This  means  that  the  halls, 
passages  and  stairways  are  ample;  the  entrance 
and  exit  to  every  court  are  well  determined. 

The  Court  is  under  way,  built  upon  the  easterly 
side  of  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  upon  a  site 
which  until  lately  was  of  but  little  interest,  a  site 
convenient  for  its  purpose,  being  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Tombs,  grim  and  terrible,  a 
place  of  a  hundred  tragedies;  the  narrow  ghetto 
cutting  into  the  Chinese  quarter.  This  dingj- 
neighborhood  swarms  with  slatternly  women  and 
sordid,  slouching  men,  who  hang  round  everj- 
corner,  add  to  the  confusing  hubbub  of  polyglot 
sounds  a  strange  babel,  drum-like  in  its  general 
significance,  a  babel  to  which  a  court  instinctively 
appeals.  Common-sense  here  is  at  a  discount.  And 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  this  turmoil  that  a  white 
building  is  slowly  rising,  a  building  to  typify  the 
square  deal  between  man  and  his  neighbor.  The 
Court  is  not  far  removed  from  that  addition  to  our 
exalted  buildings,  the  Municipal  Home  of  our 
city's  administration.  While  it  has  no  direct 
architectural  connection  with  either  the  Tombs  or 
the  Municipal  Building  or  City  Hall,  it  is  within 
arm's  length.  It  is  hoped  that  its  presence  may 
be  so  outlined  that,  like  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  there 
will  be  a  distinct  adit  of  approach. 

Considering  our  subways  and  aqueducts,  the 
sky-scrapers  and  bridges,  the  interesting  develop- 


ment of  the  country  houses  and  our  direct  method 
of  grasping  ambitious  schemes,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  American  is  often  charac- 
terized as  the  great  Roman  of  our  generation,  and 
that  in  architectural  expression  our  city  of  towers 
and  liridges  and  tunnels  in  its  direct  appeal  and 
worthwhileness,  its  glad  sacrifice  to  service,  recalls 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

The  central  idea  round  which  the  courts  assemble 
might  be  likened  to  what  remains  of  Agrippa's 
creation,  the  Pantheon.  There  is  something 
particularly  appropriate  and  significant  in  this 
hemispherical  dome.  This  is  due  to  many  things. 
It  recalls  Agrippa's  temple  to  all  the  gods,  and  is 
probably  the  most  impressive  interior  in  the  world. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  lighting,  to  the  deeply 
coffered  dome,  which  with  its  square  panels  sur- 
rounds the  lantern  light  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  dome  is  supported  by  a  colonnading. 
The  colonnading,  by  the  way,  bisects  the  building, 
running  at  right  angles  and  forms  the  outline  of 
a  Greek  cross,  making  in  that  manner  four  equally 
important  entrances,  accented  by  larger  columns 
on  the  outer  walls. 

The  scale  of  the  New  York  Court  House  is  big. 
In  actual  inches  it  will  be  as  large  as  the  Colo.sseum, 
measuring  the  diameter  of  that  wonder  in  its 
narrowest  way. 

The  light  in  our  Pantheon  does  not  illuminate  a 
central  figure  of  Caesar,  nor  do  circular-headed 
niches  shelter  gods  of  classic  philosophy,  but  it 
falls  upon  those  of  us  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
law  courts  for  some  purpose  or  other,  whether  it 
be  personal  or  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbor,  or 
for  some  treasured  privilege  of  the  State.  The 
light  is  the  life  to  varying  subdivisions  of  this 
assemblage  of  courts  and  passages.  It  is  here  as 
important  as  it  is  to  the  Pantheon  of  Paris,  the 
St.  Genevieve  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  losing  much  of  our  interest 
in  the  form  of  architectural  expression  preferred 
by  official  France,  and  continue  to  look  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  wonderful  buildings  of  classic  Rome, 
learning  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocle- 
tian, the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  because  as  yet 
that  is  the  best  form  of  public  building,  which  is 
alike  monumental  as  well  as  serviceable.  The 
influence  of  the  Roman's  construction  is  obvious 
in  the  vaulting  wherever  we  turn.  It  is  unmis- 
takable in  McKim's  design  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Station;  it  is  equally  prominent  in  a  hundred  well- 
known  buildings. 

Samuel  Hoxce 
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THE    /ESTHETIC   IDEAL 

By  Fr.  Rousskl-Ukspierkes 

Translated  from  the  French 

Conclusion 


EVERY  free  mind  makes  a  philosophy  for 
itself  and  in  the  last  analysis  that  philosophy 
harks  back  to  the  moral  and  practical  life, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  realization  of  the  Ideal. 

Our  ideal  is  Beauty ;  our  method  Liberty.  Beauty 
being  the  supreme  end  of  desire  and  liberty  form- 
ing its  law,  the  system  of  which  I  have  sketched 
a  brief  outline  in  these  pages  will  constitute — if 
this  title  were  not  too  ambitious  a  one  for  so  modest 
an  essay — a  philosophy  of  desire. 

Practical  life  finds  in  the  cult  of  beauty  the  most 
complete  employment  of  the  faculties  of  man.  It 
is  the  source  of  the  most  profound  as  well  as 
purest  of  pleasures,  since  these  renew  themselves 
without  cessation;  and  likewise  do  the  joy,  the 
serenity  and  beauty  of  life  grow  greater,  for  every 
aesthetic  pleasure  makes  our  cultivation  deeper  and 
more  perfect,  sharpens  our  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and,  while  affirming  the  same,  increases  enjoyment 
tenfold. 

On  the  other  hand  esthetic  morality,  so  I  believe, 
realizes  perfection  in  the  moral  life.'^^ 

Pascal  established  above  matter  and  thought  the 
realm  of  charity.  We  recognize — and  this  is 
hardly  separating  oneself  far  from  Pascal — ^that 
the  desire  for  good  is  infinitely  above  intelligence 
and,  as  he  said,  "of  a  difl'erent  order  from  that 
same." 

Beauty  is  the  sympathetic  and  desirable  form  of 
good  and  for  me  it  is  the  principle  of  moral  activ- 
ity. Every  moral  act  is  beautiful  and  there  is 
nothing  that  is  beautiful  which  does  not  possess 
a  moral  value,  because  every  beauty  is  educational. 
The  domain  of  the  moral  "will"  is  infinite  and  the 
task  of  the  educator  consists  in  exalting  the  desire 
and  love  of  good  to  the  height  of  enthusiastic 
passion.  The  attraction  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
pleasure  of  liberty  form  the  springs  of  education. ^- 

When  the  educator  has  made  the  soul  of  a  young 
man  truly  beautiful,  then  the  moral  life  has  become 
no  more  than  a  habit  in  the  sesthetic  life. 

A  habit  which  will  render  useless  every  code  and 
every  moral  restraint,  as  soon  as  good  will  and 
desire  for  good  (which  imply  the  love  of  the  beauti- 


Note  51. — Four  moralities: 

Xatural  morality  (preservation  of  the  individual  and 
the  species,   expansion   of  life). 

Religious  moralitj'  (renunciation  of  life  on  eartli  against 
a  future  life  with  regard  to  annihilation,  etc.,  antithesis 
of  the  natural  moral  inoralitj). 

Socint  or  traditional  morality  (compromise  between  the 
religious  and  natural  moralities,  thanks  to  which  life 
remains  desolate  but  preserves  itself). 

Aesthetic  morality  (a  morality  truly  human  which  borrows 
the  preser\ative  laws  of  life  from  natural  morality — because 
life  is  the  means  to  the  ideal — and  one  that  establishes  our 
end  in  beauty,  the  flower  of  life,  the  smile  of  the  good). 

Sole  52. — The  principle  of  liberty  in  the  moral  life  is 
before  all  things  a  principle  of  method.  Here  the  back- 
ground merges  itself  in  the  form— the  act  into  the  will — 
matter  into  tlie  work  of  art.  In  fact  It  is  not  through 
the  prece])ts  which  it  proposes  to  us  that  a>sthctic  i)hiloso- 
phy  asserts  its  power;  if  it  rises  superior  to  so  many  other 
doctrines,  that  is  because  it  forms  a  moral  r/-<iimp.  a  ri'ijime 
of  enthusiasm   for  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 


ful)  are  no  longer  combated  by  the  hereditary 
instincts  of  violence,  hostility,  cupidity  and  egoism. 
Until  then,  below  the  free  domain  of  the  moral  will 
(which  is  that  of  the  virtues)  aesthetic  morality 
maintains  those  duties  that  guarantee  the  social 
interests,  the  highest  formula  of  which  is  the 
obligation  to  respect  in  another's  person  that 
person's  ideal.  But  it  rejects  as  immoral  every 
idea  of  sanction.'  • 

The  aesthetic  ideal  in  which  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  merge  themselves  in  final  perfection  and 
which  govern  at  once  practical  conduct,  social  re- 
lations, leisures  of  life,  even  art  and  even  thought, 
is  a  universal  idea;  for  the  reason  that  the  desire 
for  beauty  is  a  universal  sentiment  and  among  all 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul  is  the  only  one  whose 
fecundity  is  inexhaustible. 

That  universality  will  be  denied.  People  will 
say  that  the  aesthetic  life  is  a  privileged  existence, 
an  aristocratical  one,  not  practical  in  democracies. 
Certainly,  if  one  under.stands  as  democracy  the 
disappearance  of  all  intellectual  authority,  then  the 
aesthetic  ideal  would  be  perfectly  chimerical;  for 
the  cult  of  art  and  morality  can  not  do  without 
artists  and  thinkers.  It  presupposes  a  continuous 
ascent  of  humanity  toward  its  dream,  and  that 
rise  is  not  possible  except  when  some  men,  superior 
to  the  others,  causing  the  Ideal  to  retire  toward 
the  infinite,  extend  the  flight  of  their  thoughts 
farther  and  farther  upward,  and  unfold  even  more 
widely  its  field  to  human  hope.  But  nowadays,  who 
ever  conceives  of  such  a  democracy?''* 

The  aesthetic  ideal  is  compatible  even  with  a 
socialistic  regime.  However,  contemporary  social- 
ism may  be  weakened  by  too  material  ambitions. 
If  some  day  a  collectivist  society  should  be  organ- 
ized, it  is  not  possible  that  humanity  .should 
remain  very  long  contented  with  the  satisfaction 
of  its  stomach.  The  Ideal  is  a  law  of  the  mind ; 
the  humblest  brain  has  its  own.  Even  beneath 
the  ruling  of  intellectual  oppression  Beauty  will 
become  fatally  the  universal  form  of  the  Ideal. 
Liberty,  which  is  so  much  needed,  will  not  be  lack- 
ing to  the  {esthetic  ideal.  Man  never  resigns 
himself  to  servitude,  and  already  certain  so- 
cialist writers  like  M.  Fourniere  strive  to  retain 
individualism  and  liberty  in  their  plans  of  social 
organization."' 


Note  53. — Obedience  to  these  duties,  to  sum  up.  Is  a 
question  of  social  loyalty.  But  loyalty  is  an  aesthetic  habit 
of  the  con.sclence.  Thus  morality,  in  its  negative  and 
imperative  part,  as  well  as  in  its  positive  and  voluntary 
part,  brings  itself  back  again  entirely  to  beauty. 

Note  5i. — Undoubtedly  after — or  even  before — the  duty 
of  justice,  society  had  for  its  first  cha-ge  assistance.  But 
when  society  ha.s  attended  to  these  two  requirements,  what 
is  there  that  would  justify  s<M'ial  existence?  That  goal 
alone  which  consists  in  creating  lofty  thinkers  and  great 
artists  who  may   render  life  more  beautiful  and  delightful! 

Note  55. — M.  de  Vogu<?  affirms  somewhere  that  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  IJenoit  Malon  deplored  seeing  socialism 
shut  in  and  retarded  by  entirely  material  preoccupations, 
and  recognized  the  need  of  a  lofty  social  Ideal. 
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The  most  dansferous  adversaries  of  the  ajsthetic 
ideal  are  in  other  quarters.  RelJKion  will  be  the 
most  irreconcilable.  Far  from  me  any  thought  of 
Polemics!  I  can  only  regard  Religion  as  a  grand 
social  fact,  or,  more  exactly  speaking,  as  a  very 
powerful  )•(■(/(>»<!.■'■" 

Like  all  the  forms  and  beings  which  appear  on 
this  earth  Religion  has  its  destiny;  that  is  the  lot 
of  everything — to  be  born  in  order  to  die!  And 
in  all  the  lands  the  sun  illuminates  Religion  begins 
to  perish.  But  very  light-minded  and  very  culpa- 
ble were  those  polemical  writers  and  philosophers 
who  strove  madly  to  demonstrate  the  inanity,  the 
imbecility  of  religious  dogmas,  before  they  had 
found  a  certainty  and  an  Ideal  to  take  their  place! 
Comte  delighted  in  repeating  this  formula  whose 
author  I  do  not  know:  We  should  destroy  that 
only  which  we  can  replace.  In  truth  it  is  just  and 
profound.  But  there  are  things  that  seem  to  de- 
stroy themselves,  so  comple.x  are  the  causes  for 
their  dissolution.  W'hen  that  becomes  clear,  we 
ought  to  hasten  to  accelerate  it.  If  my  house  falls 
to  ruin,  I  shall  rebuild  it  as  quickly  as  I  can.  If 
temples  crumble,  to-morrow  humanity  will  have 
need  of  a  roof  under  which  to  shelter  its  hopes. 
When  the  Ideal  turns  to  dust,  it  is  necessary  to 
hasten  and  restore  the  Ideal. 

Will  science  be  the  heir  of  Religion  ?  Here  is  a 
century  and  a  half  during  which  a  number  of 
thinkers  have  been  affirming  it.  Scientific  concep- 
tions have  rejuvenated  the  human  mind;  the  In- 
dustrial applications  of  Science  have  renewed  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  far  shorter  interval 
between  a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Cato  and  a 
contemporary  of  Louis  Fourteenth  than  between 
the  latter  and  our  time — if  we  measure  historical 
periods  by  the  transformations  of  life  and  thought, 
not  by  the  accumulation  of  centuries  all  alike. 

Science  may  believe  that  she  closes  this  first  age 
of  humanity  which  Religion  and  Art  have  enter- 
tained, and  that  now  at  last  has  come  the  serious 
and  grave  period  of  research,  certainty  and  pon- 
dered forethought.  Nothing  grander  than  the 
truth,  if  in  fact  it  is  possible!  and  nothing  more 
intoxicating  than  the  hope  of  truth !  Lady  Science 
also  is  beautiful,  with  a  severe  and  singularly 
strong  beauty.  She  is  moral,  she  is  educational, 
since  she  makes  supple  and  fortifies  intelligence, 
raises  it  above  the  mean  trifles  of  the  social  life 
and  frees  it  from  the  vulgar  ambitions  and  pleas- 
ures— and  because  in  this  way  she  is  a  sovereign 
peacemaker. 

Can,  then,  the  scientific  ideal  fill  the  void  which 
the  religious  ideal  has  left  while  disappearing  from 


Note  56. — Christianisra  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
whose  purest  sentiments  it  combats  "and  condemns — taste 
for  living,  love,  cult  of  the  beautiful.  .  .  It  was  not 
Luther,  nor  was  it  Calvin,  who  tore  the  mask  from  Catholi- 
cism; it  is  not  science  that  overthrows  in  Protestantism 
what  remains  of  the  Christian  dogma.  It  was  the  ipsthetic 
feeling  of  humanity  which  took  its  revenge  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century;  it  is  the  pagan  rebellion  of  the  senses  and  freed 
intelligence,  sustained  during  four  centuries  of  combat,  that 
triumphs  to-day  over  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Polemic  dies  out  for  lack  of  aliment.  But  though 
christianism  is  dying,  respect  for  religious  consciences 
ought  to  remain  our  first  rule,  and  if  in  the  material  order 
we  granted  to  all  nu-n  an  absolute  liberty  of  practising 
what  tliey  believe,  so  in  the  moral  order  also  we  should 
how  before  the  iialing  phantom  of  the  religious  ideal,  and 
wait  until  it  shall  vanish  in  the  light  of  reason,  before 
the  rplciidor  of  a   ]iiirer  ideal. 


earth?  No.  The  need  of  an  ideal  is  "of  a  differ- 
ent order"  from  the  need  of  truth;  in  the  human 
mind  it  occupies  an  infinitely  loftier  and  wider 
place.  The  truth,  or  rather  the  logic  of  things, 
is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  which  a  conception 
of  the  Ideal  is  composed.  It  does  not  fill  its  place; 
it  does  not  quench  our  thirst  for  the  infinite.  If 
man  is  eager  to  know  the  secret  of  things,  it  is  not 
that  secret  which  interests  him  the  most;  it  is  his 
dream  of  happiness;  and  as  to  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness. Science  is  not  the  thing  that  supports  it."' 

Has  Science  any  social  value? 

However  perfect  one  may  imagine  it,  the  scien- 
tific organization  of  society  can  not  satisfy  man 
for  long.  The  rigor  of  the  universal  laws  whereon 
science  has  to  support  itself  will  not  exercise  any 
moderating  power  upon  the  conflict  of  human 
passions  and  human  ambitions.  Feeling  can  only 
be  opposed  to  feeling  and  Science  is  alien  to  it. 
Human  sensitiveness  is  infinite;  but,  provided  we 
are  allowed  to  desire  and  love,  we  readily  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fooled  as  to  the  objects  of  our  feel- 
ings. The  intelligence  .struggles  against  passion 
with  painfulness  and  does  not  triumph  over  it; 
that  victory  is  reserved  for  a  new  passion.  The 
conditions  of  the  social  harmony,  up  to  whatever 
scientific  evidence  they  may  reach,  will  not  find  a 
sure  guarantee  in  that  evidence.  But  propose 
that  harmony  to  aesthetic  sentiment  which  contains 
so  much  love,  and  then,  the  hostile  passions  kept 
in  with  difliculty  hitherto,  and  finally  attached  to 
another  object,  will  be  reconciled  in  order  to  reach 
it  by  outbursts  of  an  unknown  force.  No  human 
work  has  cohesion  and  lasting  quality  except  on 
condition  of  being  as  it  were  cemented  by  feeling. 
And  it  is  because  the  entirely  intellectual  principle 
of  science  implies  the  indiff'erence  and  inertness  of 
sentiment  that  we  can  base  the  hopes  of  any  defini- 
tive social  progress  upon  the  acquisitions  and 
development  of  the  scientific  mind:  sovereignty 
therein  is  refused  it. 

Thinkers  who  are  going  to  build  social  systems 
ought  to  search  for  support  much  more  in  sympa- 
thetic feelings  and  in  the  very  freedom  of  the 
imagination  than  in  economical  or  scientific  con- 
cepts which  will  satisfy  the  intelligence  without 
acting  upon  will. 

Another  cause  renders  the  scientific  ideal  an 
illusion.  We  have  no  right  to  count  on  ever  having 
the  pleasures  of  knowledge  accessible  to  every  man. 
Study  presupposes  a  life  free  from  every  other 
care.  At  the  present  time  we  are  suffering  from 
an  excess  of  physical  and  cerebral  labor,  and  if  it 
be  possible  to  hope  that  this  exacting  quantity  of 
work  will  be  diminished  in  a  society  scientifically 
organized,  it  remains  sure  that  the  needs  of  common 
subsistance  will  never  allow  of  time  and  strength 
enough  among  the  great  mass  of  men  for  laborious 
leisure.  Man  has  need  of  joy,  of  a  smile,  of  re- 
pose; whereas  the  rule  of  Science  is  a  slavery  to 
an  inflexible  law,  a  severe  hard  life  deprived  of  the 
Ideal,  since  there  can  be  no  ideal  without  liberty. 

The  sesthetic  ideal,  drawing  its  strength  from 
freedom  of  desire  and  enjoyment   of  that   liberty, 

yote  57. — It  is  the  very  precision  of  science,  it  is  tlie 
very  certaintv  of  its  conclusions  which  produce  the  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  psychological  influence.  Human  imagina- 
tion re(iiiires  an  immense  t'nknown  in  order  to  sow  therein 
its  lio]ies  and  build  therein  its  dream.  Science  enchains 
it   too  iiarsliiy   to   Healitv. 
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possesses  thus  an  incomparable  superiority  over 
Science. 

But  the  greatest  blame,  doubtless,  that  weighs 
upon  Science  is  its  impotence  in  establishing  a 
morality.  Especially  in  this  matter  it  would  be 
necessary  that  it  should  base  itself  on  a  perfect 
certainty;  but  that  certainty,  which  might  establish 
a  scientific  morality,  could  be  nothing  else  than  the 
knowledge  itself  of  the  primary  and  final  causes, 
or,  at  least,  a  clear-cut  intelligence  of  the  destinies 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind.  This  certainty  es- 
capes from  actual  science,  and  the  -science  of  the 
future  will  not  reach  it,  either.  Here  we  must 
repeat  once  more:  this  belongs  to  a  different  order 
of  things. 

The  scientific  ideal  is  nothing  but  a  very  humble 
ideal  of  practical  life.  Scientific  morality,  de- 
prived of  that  principle  of  energy  and  action  which 
is  feeling,  is  condemned  to  remain  at  once  very 
vulgar  and  very  sterile.  It  can  only  be  a  morality 
of  interests.  How  far  superior  is  sesthetic  morality, 
which,  merging  together  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, adds  to  good  actions  the  attraction  of  pleasure, 
and  thus  seeks  in  desire  the  most  active  movement 
which  is  contained  in  beneficial  activity!-'* 

We  must  push  still  farther  the  advantages  of  the 
aesthetic  ideal.  .Esthetic  certainty  is  very  much 
superior  to  the  certainty  of  Science.  Appearance 
is  truer  than  truth;  it  produces  the  harmonious 
cohesion  of  thought,  which  alone  will  realize  to  the 
same  degree  the  absolute,  complete  truth,  to  which 
Science  has  never  made  any  pretence.  Probability 
is  provisional,  since  every  new  element  destroys  the 
equilibrium  of  it;  provisional  also  is  Science.  But 
the  advantage  that  probability  has  is  this,  it  suffices 
that  it  is  possible,  while  Science  can  not  content  itself 
with  the  relativity  to  which  it  is  equally  condemned. 
Beauty  rests  upon  probability,  which  is  the  aesthetic 
logic  of  the  mind.  But  only  the  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  carries  within  itself  its  own  certainty. 
Existence,  the  entirely  subjective  e.xistence  of  the 
beautiful,  becomes  real  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  and 
conceived.  On  the  contrary,  the  absolute  reality 
of  the  world  eternally  escapes  from  Science.  That 
scientific  certainty  and  aesthetic  certainty  should 
be  of  a  different  order,  that  I  allow;  but  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make,  even  if  one  of  them  were  of 
a  superior  order,  just  as  soon  as  only  the  one  of 
them  is  possible?  Would  it  not  be  madness  to 
disdain  an  acquired  certainty,  in  order  obstinately 
to  reach  out  for  an  impossible  certainty? 

Finally,  does  it  not  seem  that  these  monuments, 
these  frescoes,  whose  beauty  remains  immortally 
young  after  five,  twenty,  fifty  centuries,  confound 
the  vanity  of  Science,  which,  age  after  age,  from 
century  to  century,  from  epoch  to  epoch  denies  and 
condemns  itself? 

But  it  is  not  here  that  it  befits  to  sound  this 
great  discussion  concerning  the  future  of  Science 
and  the  future  of  the  Ideal.  The  aim  of  this  work 
is  merely  to  sketch  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
sesthetic  ideal,  and  in  these  final  pages  I  have  only 
wished  to  awake  the  mind  to  the  superiority  which 
this  ideal  draws  from  the  practical   impotence  of 


Science,  from  its  moral  sterility,  from  its  final 
uncertainty. 

At  bottom  it  is  far  less  Science  than  industrial- 
ism whose  domination  threatens  the  happiness  of 
humanity  in  the  future.  Science  and  the  ae.sthetic 
may  and  ought  to  support  one  another.  Science 
serves  Art  and  in  its  turn  Art  renders  precious 
services  to  Science.  One  and  the  other  concur  to 
elevate  the  human  mind  high  above  material  life 
and  ever  more  and  more  above  itself.  Thus,  both 
of  them  facilitate  the  moral  ascent  of  man;  both 
are  the  props  of  the  Ideal.  But  we  must  define 
their  roles;  the  goal  of  humanity  can  not  be  any- 
thing else  save  the  aesthetic  ideal;  Science  shall  be 
the  servant  of  Beauty,  the  collaborator  of  the  Ideal. 

And  in  fact  it  belongs  to  Science  to  render  the 
conditions  of  material  life  so  easy  that  the  sesthetic 
life  shall  become  possible.  Beauty  will  only  reign 
when  based  upon  Science,  but  the  glory  of  Science 
shall  be,  to  permit  the  reign  of  Beauty.'' 

So  that  the  twofold  task  of  directing  and  limiting 
industrial  activity  falls  to  scientists.  They  ought 
to  prevent  the  mistake  of  confounding  industrial- 
ism with  Science  and  presenting  industrialism  to 
humanity  as  a  goal.  If  it  consisted  merely  in 
indu.strial  prodigies,  progress  would  be  the  most 
deceiving  of  illusions.  Industrialism,  the  madness 
of  production,  the  folly  of  lucre  are  forces  antago- 
nistic to  intelligence,  morality  and  happiness. 

Thus,  even  when  Beauty  has  need  of  Science,  it 
remains  as  an  Ideal  infinitely  the  superior.  I  have 
shown  that  aesthetic  morality  is  also  superior  to  all 
the  other  conceptions  of  the  Ideal,  because  it  alone 
unites  the  greatest  educational  value  to  the  loftiest 
moral  dignity;  it  is  the  purest  of  optimistic  doc- 
trines and  the  most  optimistic  of  the  pure 
moralities. 

It  is  a  veritable  moral  regime  which  the  aesthetic 
system  proposes  to  humanity.  The  liberty  of  moral 
activity  and  the  esthetic  education  develop  all  the 
virtues  that  give  their  beauty  to  the  individual 
life  and  to  social  existence.  They  re-fashion  as  it 
were  the  human  soul,  oppressed  and  as  it  were 
deformed  by  religions  and  the  moral  systems  that 
proceed  from  the  religious  mind.  The  sesthetic 
life  brings  man  and  woman  together,  too  much 
separated  in  modern  society.  In  the  smiling  beauty 
of  the  hearth  it  reconstructs  the  scattered  family. 
Connecting  again  the  links  of  family  traditions  in 
the  embellished  home,  it  incites  to  a  growth  of  the 
population,  a  new  source  of  prosperity;  while  sim- 
plifying the  needs  of  life,  it  augments  therein  a 
real  domestic  ease.  The  sesthetic  existence  sup- 
presses the  debauchery  of  the  cabaret  and  of 
prostitution,  which  cease  to  be  remedies  for  the 
weariness  of  long  leisures.  It  purifies  wealth  by 
taking  from  it  its  royal  powers,  by  abolishing  the 
industrial  massacres  which  far  too  long  have  been 
the  price  that  was  paid.  In  good  sooth  the  aesthetic 
ideal  creates  human  society  anew — interests  head 
and  heart. 


yole  58. — This  can  not  lie  denied  fhere  is  in  a'stlietie 
delight  an  educational  virtue  for  wliieli  seienee  does  not 
offer  any  equivalent. 


.\i>le  .">!). — .Miiny  are  the  forms  in  whieli  seienee  appears 
as  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  a'sthetie  ideal:  if  machinery 
can  .simplify  lalior  and  ])rocure  the  laborers  those  leisure 
hours  necessary  to  the  complete  life,  medicine  and  hygiene, 
for  instance,  will  teach  how  to  make  bodies  healthier  and 
more  beautiful. 
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Quinet  said:  "Art  is  the  presentiment  of  supe- 
rior forms  which  sUmiber  still  in  the  bosom  of 
actual  things."  It  is  the  messenger  of  the  new- 
epoch,  it  animates  it  with  its  breath,  it  fashions 
it  in  the  form  of  its  dreams.  Guyau  has  recognized 
the  ritual  role  which  art  will  have  to  pla.v  when- 
ever religious  faith  shall  have  definitely  deserted 
the  human  conscience.  Tolstoi  expects  from  art 
"a  realization  of  the  fraternal  union  among  men." 

But  it  is  not  enough,  as  these  do,  to  give  to  art 
in  a  way  an  external  role  in  life;  it  is  necessary 
that  the  very  life  and  thought  themselves  should 
be  kneaded  through  with  feeling,  will  and  aesthetic 
aspirations.  All  the  hours  of  life  ought  to  be 
beautiful,  all  the  vibrations  of  thought,  all  the 
attitudes  taken  by  our  being  ought  to  be  aesthetic. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  habit  of  beauty  become 
our  nature,  that  all  of  our  existence,  in  fine,  should 
be  like  a  continual  hymn  to  Universal  Beauty. 

O  Beauty!  Are  you  not,  in  fact,  the  principle 
of  all  that  lives?  Are  you  not  the  profound  sense 
and  reason  of  things?  What  would  the  world  be 
without  you?  You  are  the  living  form  of  every 
desire  and  the  infinite  desire  of  everything  that 
exists.  Through  you  it  is  that  the  universe  is 
animated  and  toward  you  it  is  that  its  eternal  will 
extends! 

You  are  that  All  which  human  intelligence 
strives  in  vain  to  conceive.  The  supreme  Ideal, 
even  God  himself,  is  merely  the  reflection  of  your 
splendor  in  the  conscience  of  man. 

Beauty — that  is  perfect  joy.  The  hierarchy  of 
beings  runs  through  a  definite  process.  The  first 
manifestation  of  individual  will  is  the  will  to  live; 
life  being  assumed,  every  creature  seeks  pleasure; 
then  the  intelligences,  freeing  themselves  from  the 
material,  demand  from  beauty  the  complete  and 
durable  pleasures,  and  in  a  refined  society  the  best 
cultivated  men  no  longer  definitively  enjoy  any- 
thing more  than  aesthetic  pleasures. 

The  supreme  of  pleasure — beauty  is  the  supreme 
desire.  It  is  the  endeavor  toward  and  the  symbol 
of  happiness,  moreover  the  most  energetic  move- 
ment in  human  activity.  Thus  the  cultivation  of 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  becomes  the  veritable 
educational  method.  In  fact  the  educator  has  only 
to  demonstrate  that  moral  action  is  the  loftiest  of 
aesthetic  pleasures,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
uniting  the  terms  of  an  almost  evident  definition. 

From  another  point  of  view,  aesthetic  certainty 
is  the  surest  if  not  the  most  necessary  thing;  that 
we  have  proved. 

Beauty  links  itself  to  liberty  by  psychological 
bonds  and  social  bonds:  psychological  bonds  first  of 
all,  since  feeling  and  aesthetic  pleasure,  being  entire- 
ly subjective,  are  also  by  that  very  fact  entirely 
individual,  and  because  all  creation  is  essentially 
personal  and  free.  If  Science  includes  the  obliga- 
tion to  believe,  like  religious  dogma  itself — on  the 
contrary  the  aesthetic  principle  excludes  and  con- 
demns constraint ;  and  social  bonds  finally,  since  the 
aesthetic  cult,  ousting  the  human  ideal,  abolishes  the 
universal  war  for  the  conquest  of  money,  and  be- 
cause also  if  every  war  supposes  a  political  dicta- 
torship, the  security  of  peace,  by  abolishing  useless 
tyranny,  guarantees  individual  liberty — the  simple 
form  of  happiness. 

The  aesthetic  life  is  essentially  social,  since  it 
develops  all  the  virtues  in  which  society  finds  the 


perfection  of  order  and  since  it  groups  all  the  good- 
wills together  for  the  general  good. 

Beauty :  it  is  concord,  because  it  is  harmony. 
Above  all  it  is  love.  Into  every  love  there  enter 
a  physical  attraction,  a  sympathy  of  feelings,  tastes 
and  ideas,  and  a  great  deal  of  poetry — that  is  to 
say,  creation.  In  all  these  elements  beauty  has  its 
share.  It  commands  sympathy.  But  sympathy  in 
its  turn  makes  the  esthetic  work:  husband  and 
wife  are  beautiful  one  for  the  other,  the  child  for 
its  mother,  the  mother  is  always  beautiful  to  her 
child.  While  discovering  beauty  in  beings,  love  in 
its  turn  creates  it,  just  as  it  is  born  of  love. 
Michelet  has  said  that  all  the  arts  are  so  many 
ways  of  loving,  and  in  return  every  love  is  artistic, 
poetic,  creative. 

In  the  mystery  of  the  beginning  of  things  love 
and  beauty  have  a  cradle  in  common.  Is  not 
beauty  the  flower  of  life,  just  as  love  contains  the 
fruit  and  seed?  Are  not  their  destinies  alike,  and 
singularly  bound  up  one  in  the  other?  Beauty, 
awakener  of  love,  love  the  seed-scatterer  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  also  seed-scatterer  of  beauty?  Is 
not  the  end  of  beauty  generation  itself — that  act 
or  that  faculty  which  is  as  it  were  the  culminating 
point  of  existences,  beyond  which  the  being  begins 
to  decline  and  sometimes  ceases  all  of  a  sudden 
to  be? 

If  beauty  is  identical  with  love,  does  it  not  also 
merge  itself  with  life?  Undoubtedly  it  creates 
life.  But  it  is  the  very  same  substance  thereof. 
Beauty  is  the  unfolding  of  life  in  the  species  and 
individual,  the  blossoming  of  the  physical  powers, 
feelings,  ideas,  w-ills — all  the  moral  forces  which 
are  the  final  effort  in  the  evolution  of  nature,  the 
ultimate  aspiration  of  which  is  the  aesthetic 
sovereignty. 

Beauty  is  morality,  that  we  have  demonstrated 
completely  enough,  moreover  it  is  happiness ;  and 
that,  not  only  because  it  forms  the  charm  of  life, 
but  precisely  because  it  is  the  morality  therein. 
In  it  is  realized  the  identity  of  the  good  and  of 
happiness,  so  long  conte-sted."'^ 

People  have  pointed  out  honest  men  who  are 
wretched,  existences  voluntarily  sacrificed  without 
recompense.  Without  recompense?  .  .  .  And 
are  you  sure?  Oftener  than  we  think,  sacrifice 
is  a  joy.  In  order  that  it  appear  to  be  the  loftiest 
satisfaction  of  the  heart,  it  is  merely  necessary 
that  the  beauty  therein  and  the  incomparable 
aesthetic  value  of  it  should  burst  into  light.  The 
Eesthetic  will  does  not  ward  off  the  blows  of  fate 
from  human  life,  but,  better  than  any  other  doc- 
trine, it  diminishes  the  violence  of  them  and  is 
capable  of  reconstructing  some  hope  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  shattered  happiness. 

Note  60. — One  might  follow  verj-  far  the  series  of  these 
identities,  for  beauty  hirks  at  the  bottom  of  everything. 
Thus  the  conception  of  justice  has  a  profoundly  aesthetic 
character,  since  justice  is  a  harmony;  moreover  justice 
has  as  its  principle  that  feeling  of  equilibrium  which  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  beaut\\  To  whatever  foniiula  we 
liring  it  l)ack  in  fact — maintenance  of  written  rights,  re- 
muneration for  good  conduct  and  work,  balance  of 
resources  and  needs — justice  is  sununed  up  always  in  an 
exact  equilibrium  of  the  mutual  debits  and  credits  of 
individuals  one  toward   the  other  or  toward  human  societj'. 

Tlie  equilibrium  of  outlays  and  acquisitions  and  the 
equilibrium,  more  hidden,  of  faculties — are  not  they  like- 
wise the  conditions  of  the'  development  of  life  and  its 
a-sllu-tic    harmonv? 
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All  in  all — de  Maistre  proved  that,  after  Helvetius 
— the  happy  people  are  the  virtuous  people.  The 
individual  effaces  himself  before  numbers,  and  if 
religious  morality  has  sufficed  to  make  peoples 
happy,  how  much  more  surely  still  will  they  be 
happy  under  the  reign  of  aesthetic  morality,  freed 
from  the  divine  restraints  and  terrors! 

Kindliness  in  minds  will  make  this  grand  fact 
intelligible;  all  happinesses  are  one.  It  is  to  my 
interest  to  be  good,  because  it  is  to  my  interest 
that  my  neighbor  should  be  good.  Good  engenders 
the  good,  just  as  evil  strikes  back  at  evil.  The 
happiness  of  a  being  exerts  an  aesthetic  radiation 
upon  the  beings  that  surround  it;  and  the  happiness 
of  all  the  beings  whom  he  loves  lights  up  the  soul 
and  life  of  each  of  us. 

If  beauty  were  not  happiness  it  would  be  of 
greater  value  than  happiness,  because  beauty  is 
that  in  man  which  is  the  highest  of  all.  Thus 
beauty  is  the  true  end  of  the  individual  and  more- 
over the  social  end  likewise. 

So  then,  beauty  is  the  source,  the  framework 
and  very  goal  of  human  life.  It  is  the  universal 
principle  thereof.  There  where  science  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  reason  for  and  the 
mechanism  of  things,  the  aesthetic  sense  translates 
its  grandeur  and  expresses  the  joy  of  it.  Why,  if 
beauty  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  human  mind 
and  life,  why  is  it  not  the  vivifying  principle  and 
the  profound  sense  of  the  universe?  In  nature  the 
mind  seems  to  subjugate  matter  little  by  little,  and 
substitute  its  all-powerful  conscience  for  the  bru- 
tality of  mechanical  forces.  Is  it  not  allowable  to 
conceive  of  the  future  universe  as  a  grand  aes- 
thetic thought,  a  dream  of  unimaginable  beauty, 
only  evolving  in  order  to  increase  its  splendor,  and 
realizing  itself  ever,  without  completing  itself,  in 
a  burst  of  infinite  desire?''' 

In  this  rapid  essay  I  have  sketched  a  conception 
of  the  aesthetic  ideal  while  conforming  to  the  first 
of  the  three  methods  proposed.  I  have  allowed  to 
remain    in    the    shade    the    individualistic    theory, 

Xote  61. — If  nothing  in  the  universe  appears  except  to 
disappear,  ^^■iII  not  beauty  some  day  disappear,  and  for- 
ever? No,  beauty  will  not  disappear,  so  long  as  thinking 
and  feeling  beings  exist,  for,  even  if  it  were  not  an 
inseparable  quality  in  things,  it  would  remain  no  less  the 
essential  fonn  of  thought  and  feeling.  Tlie  aesthetic  ideal, 
in  our  fragile  humanitj-,  is  subject,  doubtless,  to  trans- 
formations which  are  inconceivable  to  us;  but  the  jirinciple 


upon  which  this  conception  is  based;  I  have  en- 
tered into  no  discussion,  scarcely  have  I  invoked  a 
few  proofs.  Exposition  without  discussion  is,  be- 
sides, neither  very  useless  nor  very  imprudent. 
Arguments  which  persuade  best  are  not  those  which 
the  author  has  given;  and  if  he  inspires  any  wish 
to  find  some  out,  no  demonstration  would  equal  in 
value  such  a  result.  I  would  not  say  that  my 
efforts  were  lost,  if  this  volume  shall  engage  only  a 
single  reader  to  make  himself  my  collaborator  for 
a  moment,  and  search  out  unpublished  proofs  in 
favor  of  an  iesthetic  philosophy. 

A  capital,  a  leading  motif  exists  in  order  to 
affirm  morality  without  embarrassing  oneself  with 
reasons  and  contradictions,  and  this  motif  justifies 
our  summary  descriptions  of  the  aesthetic  ideal. 
Analysis  may  be  able  to  destroy  the  solidest  sys- 
tems; then,  what  faith  will  be  left  for  the  human 
soul?  There  is  no  faith  that  is  entirely  certain, 
save  that  which  transcends  demonstration  and 
frees  itself  from  those  toils. 

If  Kant  has,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
abolished  science  in  order  to  build  thereupon  his 
faith  on  metaphysical  postulates,  first  of  all  he 
affirmed  the  certainty  of  pure  morality  before  any 
proof  whatever.  Did  the  Stoics  prove  the  moral 
obligation  otherwise  than  by  the  nobility  of  the 
idea  of  good  and  by  the  sovereignty  of  will?  In 
order  that  the  aesthetic  will  shall  have  the  certainty 
of  a  living  reality,  it  suffices  that  it  should  formu- 
late an  ideal;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
affirm  the  same  with  a  kind  of  desperate  audacity, 
in  order  to  survive  the  shipwreck  of  proofs  and 
systems.  Even  though  Science  were  a  lie,  though 
the  good  were  an  illusion,  yet  would  the  sesthetic 
will,  still  certain,  remain  the  very  last  of  terrestrial 
verities,  because  it  humanizes  that  which  in  man 
is  the  most  human  of  all — morality,  the  love  of  man- 
kind, beauty — since,  thanks  to  it,  this  fragile  being 
steals  away  its  destiny  from  the  imbecility  of 
natural  forces  and  stamps  a  little  of  its  thought 
upon  the  eternally  moving  face  of  the  universe. 

on  which  it  rests  can  not  cease  from  inscribing  itself  upon 
our  human  nature  so  long  as  the  living  materials  of  which 
we  are  formed  are  endowed  with  feeling  and  thovight. 
Keligion  is  not  an  eternal  need,  but  the  a?sthetic  vision 
is  just  as  natural  to  man  as  the  need  of  breathing  and 
eating.  Whatever  stages  civilization  and  the  human  con- 
science may  traverse,  the  aesthetic  ideal  may  well  invest 
itself  in  manv  forms;  it  must  endure  as  long  as  humanitv 
lasts. 


The  End 


THE  SEAL  OF  SERVICE-TOGETHER 

In  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  art  workers  and 
their  dependents  whose  incomes  have  suffered 
from  the  war,  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York 
appointed  a  War  Emergency  Committee  with  the 
painter  Douglas  Volk  as  chairman  and  many  noted 
sculptors,  architects,  painters,  illustrators  and  art- 
lovers  on  the  Board.  Among  the  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  fund  is  the  sale  of  a  badge  in  the  nature 
of  a  paper  seal  to  be  placed  on  letters.  The 
design  is  by  Eugene  F.  Savage  and  recalls  one  of 
the  old  Egyptian  stamps  by  its  pyramidal  outline. 
From  the  accompanying  illustration  we  see  the  idea 
of  the  designer:  Soldier  and  worker  are  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  defence  of  the  country,  the  one 
marked  by  his  rifle,  the  other  by  his  sheaf  of 
wheat  and  sickle,  while  Liberty  towers  above, 
holding  the  flag  and  a  laurel  wreath  in  her  hands. 
The  colors  are  red,  blue,  violet  and  golden  brow-n. 
These  seals  come  in  sheets  like  triangular  stamps 
and  the  sheets  are  perforated  for  greater  ease  in 
handling.  The  legend  is  "Service-Together."  They 
can  be  had  at  the  Arts  Club,  15  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York  in  quantities  from  twenty-five  upwards 
at  the  cost  of  one  cent  each.  Amounts  less  than 
one  hundred  if  bought  by  post  can  be  paid  for  in 
stamps.  The  seal  is  already  very  popular  through 
its  appeal  for  a  combined  effort  to  rid  the  world 
of  a  brutal  and  conscienceless  foe,  an  effort  in 
which  those  not  actually  under  arms  have  as  great 
a  part  to  play  as  the  men  under  fire.  The  design 
tells  the  story  of  all  successful  attempts  to  baffle 
a  greedy  and  powerful  horde:  the  defenders  of 
liberty  and  honor  must  have  the  backing  of  the 
men  at  home.  Freemen  must  exert  themselves  in 
the  harvest  fields  as  well  as  the  trench  to  with- 
stand the  onslaught  of  the  well-trained  slaves  of 
military  powers.  Every  such  little  seal-stamp  is 
an  advertisement  to  those  to  whom  it  comes  that 
the  United  States  are  in  the  war  "for  keeps"  and 
propose  to  see  it  through  at  whatever  cost  of  men 
and  means. 


PRIZES  AND  SHOWS  OF  THE  ART  ALLIANCE 

Since  the  opening  of  its  new  galleries  in  New 
York  at  No.  10  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America  has  blossomed  out  in  a  re- 
markable way.  At  present  the  exhibition  of  war 
posters  is  going  on,  for  which  a  number  of  prizes 
have  been  offered  by  certain  bankers.  Thus  $250 
will  be  paid  for  one  of  the  designs  in  competition, 
the  design  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  provided 
the  government  will  have  it  reproduced.  The  same 
sum,  $250,  will  be  given  to  the  woman  artist  who 
designs  acceptably  a  poster  which  will  suggest  to 
women  that  they  should  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
sum  of  $150  is  set  apart  for  another  poster  (not 
confined  to  woman  artists)  which  is  to  set  forth 
the  duty  of  people  to  invest  in  bonds  of  the  Second 
U.  S.  Liberty  Loan  of  1917.  This  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  first  prize,  while  a  second  of  $100  will  be 
awarded  by  the  judges  in  the  same  competition. 
These  prizes  and  payments  total  $750.  They  are 
open  to  artists  and  art  students  and  the  number 
of  entries  is  limited  to  three  designs  in  each  case. 
Black-and-white  will  be  accepted  but  colored  de- 
signs are  solicited,  consisting  of  three  colors  in 
addition  to  black  and  white,  size  to  be  24  inches 
wide  and  32  inches  high,  mounted  on  a  board  28 
by  36  inches.  No  names;  but  a  word  or  symbol 
on  the  back  for  identification,  the  clue  to  which 
name  and  address  to  be  found  in  a  sealed  envelope 
attached.  Designs  must  be  delivered  flat,  not 
rolled  or  folded,  at  No.   10  East  47th  Street. 

Between  September  10th  and  22d  the  Art  Alliance 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  box  covers,  labels  and 
letter-heads,  original  or  printed.  From  October 
1st  to  12th  work  of  summer  schools  will  be  shown 
and  from  October  22d  to  November  3d  an  exhibi- 
tion of  textile  designs  with  a  competition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Wear  publication. 
Five  prizes  amounting  to  $550  will  be  given. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  aims  of  the  Art  Alliance,  which  was  established 
to  help  and  encourage  art  workers ;  active  members 
pay  $10  and  associates  $3  per  annum.  The  pros- 
pectus says:  'The  present  national  crisis  is  our 
opportunity  to  develop  trained  American  talent,  to 
make  our  market  independent,  and  to  give  to  our 
country  truth  and  beauty  in  the  small  as  well  as 
in  the  large  things  of  every-day  living — which  is 
the  true  spirit  of  art   in   Democracy." 


PRACTICAL  VIOLA  TURNS  POET 
from   Poetry — a  Magazine 
When  the  wind  chilly  blows 
I'm  glad  I  wear  clothes. 
When    the    sun    hath    me    bak-ec" 
I  wish   I  were  naked. 

Viola    T.    Paradise 
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SKETCH  FOR  DECORATION'  BY  TAIJKH   SEARS 


SKETCH  FOR  DECORATION  BY  TABER  SEARS 

It  was  at  an  exhibition  of  work  last  winter  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Century  Club  that  Mr.  Taber  Sears 
showed  the  pencil  sketch  reproduced  on  this  page, 
a  sketch  noteworthy  for  the  arrangement  of  its 
masses,  the  elegance  of  the  trio  of  figures  that  com- 
pose it  and  a  certain  sweet  dignity  that  suggests 
romance.  A  title  indeed  was  appended  to  give  it  a 
name,  a  somewhat  abstract  title;  but  the  figures 
might  be  construed  in  several  ways. 

Suppose  we  call  the  winged  figure  risen  from  her 
throne  backed  by  a  laurel  copse  the  feminine  ver- 
sion of  Dan  Cupid,  who  is  bringing  together  two 
lovers;  the  youth  bears  gifts;  the  maid  is  not  coy, 
while  Cupid — or  shall  we  not  rather  call  this  figure 
Peitho?  (Persuasion) — is  settling  their  lovers' 
tiff  with  well-turned  phrases  and  an  argumentative 
hand. 

Of  course  Mr.  Sears  intended  something  very 
different  in  this  charming  sketch.  There  is  just  a 
suspicion  of  Burne-Jones  in  the  faces;  neither  quite 
masculine  nor  quite  feminine  enough;  but  this 
touch  of  sexlessness  would  be  apt  to  disappear 
when  the  painting  or  tapestry  or  stained  glass  win- 
dow is  brought  into  being.  Or  shall  we  call  this 
angel  a  symbol  of  that  Latinity  which  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  teacher  of  Latin,  young  Abelard, 
to  the  feet  of  Heloise?     This  would  convey  very 


neatly  the  story  of  the  classic  lovers  who  lost  their 
hearts  and  something  beside  over  the  pages  of  a 
grammar.  Abelard  is  bringing  Heloise  the  sweets 
of  learning  and  of  love  in  two  vases,  the  one  of 
them  open,  the  other  concealed,  while  Heloise,  with 
a  gesture  of  reception  yet  hesitation  of  the  right 
hand  raised  to  her  lips,  has  already  in  her  garments 
a  certain  nunlike  quality  prophetic  of  her  later 
career.  In  fact  there  is  so  much  of  the  Renaissance 
in  these  figures  and  accessories  that  it  is  only 
natural  and  as  compelled  that  one  harks  back  to 
some  such  story  as  the  tragedy  of  Abelard.  But 
Mr.  Sears's  name  for  it  is  "Philosophy,  Ideality  and 
Aspiration." 

The  painting  of  large  murals  and  altarpieces  has 
kept  Mr.  Sears  to  the  old  line  of  grand  designs.  He 
has  a  strong  sense  of  decoration,  as  one  gathers 
from  the  altarpiece  in  the  Choir  School  of  Grace 
Church,  Manhattan.  Gifted  with  a  color-sense  that 
many  painters  lack,  he  would  do  well  with  cartoons 
for  stained  glass  or  for  tapestry.  There  are  many 
museums,  art  galleries,  libraries,  hotels  and  railway 
stations  as  well  as  churches  in  the  United  States 
that  cry  aloud  for  stories  dignified  in  treatment, 
attractive  in  design,  rich  in  color  to  enliven  their 
drab  or  deadly  white  interior.  Sears  is  one  of 
several  able  and  highly  trained  men  we  can  reckon 
on  as  soon  as  the  public  calls. 
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THE  MEDAL  FOR  THE   HON.   ELIHU  ROOT 

Allen  G.  Newman  is  the  artist  who  won  the  prize 
of  $500  for  the  design  of  a  Valor  Medal;  on  another 
page  (514)  a  view  of  the  plaster  model  for  obverse 
and  reverse  is  shown.  The  first  person  to  receive 
the  medal  was  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  just  returned 
from  Russia;  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Mayor 
Mitchel  in  City  Hall.  On  one  side  is  the  genius 
of  America  kneeling  with  raised  hands  to  indicate 
self-sacrifice,  on  the  other,  a  vigorous  and  fierce, 
indeed  a  very  unconventional  American  eagle.  The 
sculptor  has  not  complicated  the  two  fields  of  his 
medal  by  the  introduction  of  many  objects  or  sym- 
bols; bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  completed 
work  is  much  smaller  than  the  sketch,  he  has 
foreseen  that  the  simpler  composition  makes  for 
better  visibility.  About  a  hundred  designs  were 
sent  in;  the  jury,  consisting  of  the  sculptors  Chester 
Beach,  John  Flanagan  and  Massey  Rhind  together 
with  the  painters  J.  Alden  Weir,  Douglas  Volk  and 
Gardner  Symons,  decided  on  this  one.  Allen  G. 
Newman  is  the  sculptor  also  of  the  soldier  "On  a 
Hike"  which  stands  in  the  square  at  St.  George, 
Staten  Island,  as  one  lands  from  Manhattan,  the 
original  being  in  Providence,  R.  I.  At  Scranton, 
Pa.,  is  his  monument  to  General  Philip  Sheridan 
and  at  Atlanta,  Georgia  his  bronze  group  of 
"Triumph  and  Peace."  In  Manhattan  his  monu- 
ment to  Henry  Hudson  presented  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  stands  on  Riverside  Drive  at 
the  foot  of  Seventy-second  Street.  Mr.  NewTnan 
is  the  author  of  other  medals  notably  one  in  honor 
of  Joan  of  Arc. 


ART  CLASSES,  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 

The  University  Settlement  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  No.  184  Eldridge  Street,  ^Manhattan 
has  an  Art  Class  under  Abbo  Ostrowky,  the  names 
of  the  members  showing  their  Russian,  Polish. 
German  and  Italian  origin,  with  here  and  there  an 
Irish  one,  typical  of  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 
The  reason  for  establishing  an  art  class  in  this 
locality  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  people  who  can  not  easily 
go  far  from  home  the  need  of  some  such  attempt 
is  plain.  Most  of  the  students  are  workers  or  high 
school  attendants.  Tuition  is  free,  but  the  classes 
pay  for  their  models  and  materials,  the  Settlement 
furnishing  rooms  and  janitor.  The  class  is  now 
beginning  its  fourth  season.  It  will  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion of  its  work  in  December.  Classes  open 
September  25th.  The  settlement  is  directed  by 
Mr.   Robert  A.   Crosbv   "Head   Worker." 


THE  CLOCK  IN  CITY  HALL  TOWER 

The  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  New  York 
has  authorized  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  to  restore 
the  cupola-tower  of  the  City  Hall,  Manhattan,  which 
was  burned  through  carelessness  of  repairers  just 
in  time  to  furnish  the  commissions  sent  over  by 
France  and  English  a  spectacle  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  citizens  who  received  them.  The  silver 
lining  to  that  little  cloud  consists  in  the   fact  that 


the  mishap  has  allowed  us  to  return  to  the  original 
design  of  the  architect  of  the  City  Hall.  The  Hall 
was  built  by  McComb  in  1812  but  a  fire  in  1830 
suggested  a  change  in  the  tower  which  departed 
from  the  original  lines;  the  new  tower  was  less 
simple  and  a  story  was  added  below  the  dome  to 
accommodate  a  clock.  Now  we  are  to  have 
McComb's  tower  again  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
clock  the  dials  or  clock  faces  will  be  inserted  in 
the  round  belfry  openings,  up  under  the  arches. 
The  dials  will  be  white  with  black  figures,  instead 
of  black  w'ith  gilt  numbers,  as  they  were  before. 
The  new  dials  will  be  in  better  proportion  to  the 
tower  and  more  easily  read  from  a  distance.  Con- 
gratulations for  this  sensible  solution  of  the 
problem ! 


A  MEDAL  FOR   OLD   VERDUN 

The  long  siege  of  Verdun  by  the  German  Kaiser 
and  its  heroic  defence  have  induced  some  patriotic 
Frenchmen  to  issue  a  medal.  A  few  specimens  of 
this  souvenir  in  silver  have  been  forw'arded  to  the 
editorials  offices  of  The  Art  World  for  sale  at  five 
dollars  each,  the  money  going  to  a  charitable  fund 
for  soldiers  and  their  families.  The  sculptor  is 
the  well-known  medal  designer  Vernier. 

The  famous  gateway  to  the  citadel  of  Verdun 
forms  the  decoration  of  one  side;  the  inscription 
is  Verdun  21  Fevrier  1916.  The  other  side  shows 
a  head  of  Bellona  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans  with 
helmet  over  her  locks,  a  straight  iron  sword  in  her 
right  and  her  left  hand  doubled  up  in  a  threaten- 
ing gesture.  This  left  fist,  the  contracted  brow  and 
scornful  mouth  of  the  little  war-lady  reinforce  the 
famous  words  inscribed  On  ne  passe  pas!  Any  one 
who  is  curious  to  possess  a  historical  medal  of  the 
great  war  by  a  noted  Parisian  maker  should  notify 
the  magazine  at  once. 


WHY  SUCH  UGLY  UNIFORMS? 

War  is  grim  and  nothing  that  suggests  frivolity 
suits  its  tragic  pose.  At  the  same  time  war  does 
not  call  for  ugliness  and  bad  taste,  though  it  may 
often  account  for  and  excuse  them.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  the  grimness  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
unnecessary  thing  and  a  breach  of  good  taste — if 
not  of  military  manners — to  have  paraded  our 
militia  in  any  but  their  finest  uniforms  when  Joffre 
and  Balfour  visited  New  York.  These  troops  were 
ordered  to  appear  in  khaki,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  did  so.  The  order  was 
doubly  foolish,  first  because  to  put  on  one's  best 
togs  is  universally  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  visitors 
in  whose  honor  the  welcome  is  offered,  and  second 
because  fine  uniforms,  handsome  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, induce  many  young  men  to  enlist.  It  was  very 
dull,  very  dull  indeed,  to  carry  the  idea  of  troops 
efficient  and  ready  for  trench  duty  into  the  entirely 
diff'erent  problem  of  making  a  stately  pageant  for  a 
lot  of  foreign  envoys  and  the  populace  of  a 
great  city. 

There  is  no  sense  in  making  our  defenders  so 
ugly  that  they  scare  the  crows.  While  the  military 
authorities  are  calling  for  artists  to  train  the  men 
in  rammiflnne  why  shouldn't  they  invoke  their  aid 
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in  designs  for  uniforms?  Another  matter  that  is 
more  serious,  though  it  also  depreciates  the  looks  of 
troops  and  discourages  enlistment,  is  the  fashion  for 
officers  to  discard  the  sword.  Whenever  a  regiment 
goes  by,  observe  how  awkward  the  officers  on  foot 
appear,  with  not  so  much  as  a  spontoon  in  their 
hand.  They  have  the  most  helpless,  foolish  air. 
They  have  no  gleaming  sword  with  which  to  salute; 
they  look  as  though  in  camp,  leading  the  march  to 
the  mess-tent.  It  is  not  fair  to  one's  gallant  sol- 
diers to  make  them  look  like  guys  merely  because 
the  changes  in  artillery  and  tactics  have  reduced 
the  number  of  cases  when  a  sword  is  useful  in  war. 
Some  of  the  rank  and  file  carry  no  guns  into  battle 
because  they  have  other  weapons  more  efficient  for 
their  purpose,  but  officers  do  not  carry  guns,  only 
pistols.  Sword  and  pistol  are  none  too  heavy  for  a 
man;  firearms  are  soon  emptied,  but  cold  steel 
remains.  Let  us  hope  the  press  will  take  up  this 
matter  and  advocate  side-arms  for  officers  and 
handsome  togs  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is 
childish — indeed  it  is  the  act  of  imbeciles  delib- 
erately to  prefer  the  ugly  thing  and  the  inept  pro- 
cedure when  the  opposite  is  just  as  easy  and  more 
of  profit. 


Aphrodite  with  plaques  of  ivory  and  gold.  We  do 
not  hear  from  Greece  of  any  popular  driving  of 
nails.  This  appears  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
more  barbarous  age  of  religion  when  the  idol  was 
so  monstrous  that  it  had  to  be  covered  with  skins 
or  drapery  or  with  nails  or  sheets  of  metal.  If  it 
was  of  stone,  gold  or  silver  was  beaten  thin  and 
hammered  onto  the  surface. 


THE  BIG  HINDENBURG  STATUE 

The  wooden  colossus  at  Berlin  representing  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  being  studded  with 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  nails  through  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful,  who  give  so  much  per  nail  for  the  privilege 
of  driving  a  certain  number  into  the  surface  of  the 
statue.  Is  this  a  revival  of  some  long-forgotten  rite 
in  connection  with  the  shapeless  effigies,  mentioned 
by  Adam  of  Bremen  and  other  antiquaries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  idols  of  the  pagan  Slavs  who  were 
Christianized  at  a  comparatively  late  period?  Or 
are  there  found  any  traces  of  a  similar  rite  among 
the  Saxons,  who  were  Christianized  offhand  and  en 
niasse  by  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century?  Did 
they  drive  nails  in  the  Irmin-Sul  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  something  to  do  with  Arminius,  who 
slaughtered  the  legions  of  Rome  under  Quintilius 
Varus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus?  Near  Detmold 
there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Arminius  by  Bandel  to 
celebrate  this  famous  Roman  defeat,  erected  in  1875. 

The  Bible  has  no  certain  record  of  such  a  rite, 
although  Isaiah  says:  "Fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a 
sure  place,"  and  in  Ecclesiastes  the  nail  is  cited 
along  with  the  goad  as  a  metaphor  for  words  that 
drive  in  an  argument:  "The  words  of  the  wise  are 
as  goads  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of 
assemblies."  There  are,  however,  traces  in  Italy 
of  a  fashion  of  driving  nails  into  temple  doors  or 
columns,  apparently  to  commemorate  certain  ideas 
and  keep  them  in  the  memory  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. In  Wiltshire,  England,  a  dagger  was  found 
belonging  to  prehistoric  times,  the  handle  of  which 
is  decorated.  The  design  is  formed  by  very  minute 
gold  nails  hammered  into  the  wood. 

Perhaps  the  German  instance  is  merely  practical 
in  the  first  place  to  cover  the  statue  with  metal  as 
a  preservative  of  the  wooden  surface  and  in  the 
second  to  raise  a  fund  for  patriotic  purposes.  If 
controlled  by  some  one  who  has  an  eye  for  color, 
this  decoration  might  go  far  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  a  colossus  built  of  wood,  just  as  in  ancient  times 
the  Greeks  enriched  the  big  wooden  statues  of  cer- 
tain  gods   like  Zeus,   Hera,   Poseidon,   Athene  and 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS 

Tlie  Ideals  of  Painting.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1917)  "Art  for 
art's  sake,"  remarks  Mr.  Carr  in  the  introduction 
to  his  new  colume  "is  a  heresy  of  merely  modern 
invention.  In  literature  it  has  never  ranked 
as  anything  higher  than  a  sterile  motto  of 
men  who  have  renounced  the  larger  functions  that 
belong  to  the  historian  of  the  human  soul;  while 
in  painting  and  sculpture  it  will  be  found  to  be 
always  most  loudly  proclaimed  in  those  recurring 
seasons  of  decay  when  the  pride  of  craftsmanship 
has  supplanted  the  spontaneous  processes  of  crea- 
tion." The  reader  will  understand  at  once  that 
Mr.  Carr  does  not  examine  the  paintings  of  the 
past  from  the  stand  taken  by  some  of  the  modern 
writers.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  revolutionary' 
and  volcanic  discoveries  of  the  "scientific"  artists 
will  affect  art  and  he  does  not  try  to  twist  the  art 
of  the  ancients  so  as  to  favor  the  hopes  of  the 
revolutionists.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Carr  will 
not  be  found  a  humdrum  follower  of  others.  He 
has  a  personal,  sufficiently  enlivening  style  that 
gives  interest  to  all  he  has  to  say. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  plan  laid  down  is  not 
conducive  to  brilliant  writing  or  original.  The 
"ideals"  of  Italy,  Flanders,  France  are  rather 
nebulous  when  you  come  to  consider  them ;  the 
"ideals"  of  England,  Holland  and  Germany  are 
difficult  to  fix — and  where  can  we  locate  those  of 
Spain?  Thus  we  see  Mr.  Carr  by  using  the  big  in- 
definite word  "ideals"  allows  himself  no  small  space 
to  turn  about  in;  but  the  reader  is  lucky  if  he 
forgets  while  he  reads  a  superscription  that  hardly 
fits  the  contents. 

Mr.  Carr,  whose  "Coasting  Bohemia"  a  book  of 
pleasing  essays  and  whose  tragedy  "King  Arthur" 
have  had  success,  necessarily  from  time  to  time 
makes  statements  that  other  writers  will  challenge, 
such  as  that  landscape  painting  originated  with 
the  Venetians- — "the  discovery  of  landscape  as  an 
independent  subject  of  study  w'as  essentially  a 
Venetian  discovery.  .  .  .  But  in  the  coloring  of 
Venice  there  was  added  to  this  gem-like  brilliancy 
(of  Fra  Angelico,  Van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  etc.)  a  new 
beauty  that  was  born  of  the  vitalizing  agency  of 
light  and  shade  as  they  strike  into  infinite  variety 
the  original  value  of  each  chosen  hue;  and  this 
new  beauty  was  directly  generated  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  changing  moods  of  weather  as  they 
affect  and  transform  the  resident  facts  of  land- 
scape." Fewer  exceptions  will  be  taken  to  his 
view-s  on  the  evolution  of  genre  in  Venice. 

While  con.-idering  Rubens  in  the  section  devoted 
to  Flemish  painting  Mr.  Carr  recalls  a  statement 
by  his  friend  Alma-Tadema  that  every  .school  con- 
tains two  classes  of  painters,  "those  who  were  form- 
blind  and  those  who  were  color-blind"  and  ranks 
Rubens  among  the  former.  "So  inherently  feeble 
indeed  was  his   (Rubens's)   apprehension  of  formal 
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beauty,"  i.  e.,  the  beauty  that  exists  in  form  as 
oppo.^ed  to  color  "that  in  his  treatment  of  the  nude, 
his  pitiless  portraiture  of  unselected  Flemish  types 
with  their  redundant  folds  of  glittering  but  super- 
fluous flesh  becomes  almost  shameful;  alike  in  its 
ugliness  and  in  its  intimacy,  we  feel  instinctively 
that  we  have  no  title  to  share  a  revelation  that 
yields  no  result  of  beauty."  Here  again  the  essay- 
ist will  find  many  to  disagree  with  him. 

In  "Ideals  of  Holland"  speaking  of  landscape  as 
affected  by  Rembrandt,  with  "The  Mill"  by  that 
master  as  a  text,  he  says :  "We  are  conscious  that 
the  whispered  voice  which  here  first  finds  utter- 
ance through  the  musing  spirit  of  the  great  Dutch- 
man has  travelled  far  and  has  still  far  to  travel, 
bearing  this  self-same  message  to  the  dwellers  in 
every  land  and  of  all  succeeding  ages;  for  by 
means  no  painter  of  amj  school  had  yet  anticipated 
Rembrandt  contrived  to  fasten  upon  the  lifeless 
shapes  of  the  external  world  a  sentiment  so  deeply 
human  that  it  ceases  to  be  merely  personal,  a  senti- 
ment inspired  by  sympathy  at  once  so  profound  and 
far-reaching  as  to  endow  it  with  something  of 
universal  and  epical  significance." 

Science  and  Learning  in  France.  An  apprecia- 
tion. (New  York:  Society  for  American  Fellow- 
ships in  French  Universities,  1917.)  A  stout 
volume  of  nearly  500  pages  with  many  portraits 
and  illustrations  is  composed  of  essays  from  a 
hundred  professors  belonging  to  colleges  and 
universities  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  present  to  the  public  statements  by 
experts  as  to  the  contributions  to  knowledge  that 
France  has  made  in  all  the  fields  of  science  and 
research,  and  to  show  her  standing  in  civilization. 
The  plan  for  a  book  of  this  sort  was  made  in  1915; 
since  then  we  have  become  allies  of  France  in  the 
world-war.  Ever  since  1870  when  Bismarck  pre- 
cipitated the  war  against  France  with  approved 
Prussian  perfidy  the  American  students  of  art  who 
had  hitherto  visited  Diisseldorf  and  Munich  in 
considerable  numbers  turned  to  Paris.  Students 
of  literature  and  science,  however,  clung  to  German 
schools,  because  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
Carlyle  and  other  British  and  American  writers — 
although  these  were  celebrating  and  extolling  a 
period  of  the  German  past,  long  before  the  German 
universities,  like  the  German  people,  had  become 
intoxicated  with  the  poison  of  megalomania. 

It  was  to  present  a  counterpoise  to  this  insidious 
doctrine  among  our  college  faculties  and  college 
men  that  the  book  was  planned.  Gradually  it  has 
assumed  the  character  of  an  American  homage  to 
the  intellectual  vigor  of  French  teachers.  Agricul- 
ture, botany  and  zoology;  chemistry,  medicine  and 


physics;  anthropology,  archieology  and  history; 
astronomy,  geography  and  geology — these  and 
many  more  fields  of  education  are  traversed 
by  Americans  who  know  France,  citing  the 
eminent  writers  and  professors,  and  giving  advice 
how  a  student  should  proceed  if  he  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  French  schools  and  colleges. 
The  editor  is  Prof.  John  H.  Wigmore  of  North- 
western University  assisted  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent  of  Harvard.  A  list  of  "sponsors"  many 
hundred  in  number  is  given,  consisting  of  American 
scholars  who  approve  of  the  publication.  It  is 
indeed  a  notable  and  noble  testimonial  on  the 
part  of  American  universities  to  the  schools  of 
learning  in  France.  The  dedication:  "To  the 
Scholars  of  France  worthy  custodians  of  their 
Country's  intellectual  greatness — this  volume,  pre- 
pared in  a  time  when  France  has  reached  the 
heights  of  moral  greatnes.s — is  offered  with  heart- 
felt Admiration  and  Sympathy  in  the  name  of  the 
Scholars  of  America." 

The  Book  of  the  Peony,  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Harding.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1917.)  Many  are  the  books  on  the  flowers  of  the 
garden.  It  is  only  natural  that  volumes  devoted 
to  a  single  flower  should  be  appearing,  and  here  is 
one  that  takes  up  the  famous  blossom  to  which  the 
ancients  gave  a  name  of  the  gods  and  ranged  along 
with  the  peacock  among  birds  as  a  plant  having 
to  do  with  the  sun.  The  name  paian,  paioivn  harks 
back  to  pre-Hellenic  days  when  various  depart- 
ments, such  as  healing,  had  not  yet  been  distributed 
to  various  gods  of  Olympos — Apollo,  Artemis, 
Aiskulapios,  Paion,  etc.  The  Peony,  like  many 
other  flowers  and  fruits,  appears  to  have  started 
on  its  career  of  beauty  from  a  more  practical 
stand,  namely,  as  a  healing  plant.  Hence  the 
identification  of  its  name  in  Greece  with  the  medico 
of  the  gods  who  cures  the  wounds  of  Plouton  and 
Ares  inflicted  by  heroic  men — Herakles  and  Dio- 
medes — as  we  learn  from  the  veracious  verses  of 
Homer. 

This  is  a  very  readable  and  complete  description 
of  peonies  past  and  present  illustrated  with  a  score 
of  color-plates  and  two  dozen  half-tones,  as  well 
as  a  map  to  show  where  on  the  globe  the  most 
important  peonies  are  native  growths.  There  are 
two  plates  that  show  the  diseases  of  a  plant  once 
cherished  as  a  healer  rather  than  a  splendid  feast 
for  the  eyes;  another  gives  in  color  certain  peonies 
we  find  on  porcelain  of  the  Kang  Hsi  period  ( 1662- 
1796).  An  appendix  indicates  the  articles  and 
books  that  treat  of  the  plant,  soil,  breeding, 
diseases,  etc.,  and  an  index  gives  a  final  touch  of 
usefulness  to  a  volume  that  reflects  much  credit 
on  the  authoress. 
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Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Delft  Sectile 
Importing  Co.,  Mildred  Richardson  Kelley. 

By  Frieda  van  Emden 


HOLLAND  has  respected  its  old  buildings  not 
merely  for  sentimental  and  artistic  reasons, 
but  also  for  very  practical  ones.  The  17th 
and  18th  century  houses,  in  which  expensive 
materials  had  been  used,  are  so  well  constructed 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  them  to-day. 
In  many  of  the  spaciou.';  mansions  along  the  canals 
live  the  descendants  of  the  merchant  princes,  who 
built  them,  and  as  the  always  missing  bathroom 
and  modern  plumbing 
have  been  installed,  these 
old  houses  still  are  the 
most  desirable  dwellings 
in  any  town.  Their  im- 
posing marble  halls, 
oaken  staircases,  wind- 
ing banisters  in  rare 
wood,  carved  doors, 
painted  ceilings  and  walls 
of  rooms  either  painted 
or  hung  with  tapestries, 
silks,  damask  or  Spanish 
goldleather,  attest  to  the 
Hollander's  love' of  home. 
That  all  this  is  so  well 
preserved  to-day  and  that 
the  17th  century  town 
forms  the  almo.st  un- 
changed nucleus  of  any 
city  of  importance  in  the 
Netherlands  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the 
humble  tile.  Its  dura- 
bility and  resistance 
against  water  and  mois- 
ture have  kept  intact  the 
basement,  the  vital  spot 
of    each    building    in    the 


lowlands.  To  any  Hollander  water  and  the  defense 
against  this  element  are  vital  issues.  When  it 
was  found  how  a  well-cemented  wall  of  tiles  kept 
out  water  and  dampness,  tiles  which  hitherto  had 
been  an  ornament  only  came  into  general  use  for 
construction  purposes  and  the  manufacture  of 
them  became  a  thriving  industry.  The  age  of  a 
house  can  be  ascertained  by  the  kind  of  tiles  used 
in  its  basement  walls.  Soon  also  the  high  parts 
of  the  country  followed 
the  example  of  the  low- 
lands, for  tiles  lent  light, 
color  and  cleanliness  to 
otherwise  ill-lit  base- 
ments and  the  Hollander 
has  always  had  an  inborn 
love  for  things  shiny  and 
bright.  Later  the  cheer- 
ful tiles  came  into  use 
all  over  the  house  as  part 
of  walls  in  bedrooms  and 
above  all  for  the  charac- 
teristic Dutch  open  fire- 
place,  the  .so-called 
"schouw,"  like  the  one 
we  see  on  de  Hoogh's 
painting  of  "A  woman 
peeling  potatoes,"  which 
is  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion in  London.  Of  the 
17th  century  painters  it 
is  above  all  Pieter  de 
Hoogh  who  makes  plain 
what  an  important  part 
tiles  played  in  the  Dutch 
home.  In  his  delightful 
■  in  1-1. 1.11  ...  11..,,,....  indoor  genre  paintings, 
FiGiHE  Tii.Es  showing     women     of    all 
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classes  in  the  routine  of  their  daily  work,  he  gives  glimpses  of  clean  houses, 
bright  with  sunshine,  which  streaming  in  through  some  doorway  or  window, 
lights  up  the  checkerboard  marble  floor  or  the  gay-colored  tiles  on  the  wall.  De 
Hoogh  lived  in  Delft  the  best  part  of  his  tragic  existence  and  is  said  to  have 
earned  many  an  honest  guilder  at  tile  decorating  himself.  He  married  Jan- 
netje  van  der  Burch,  daughter  of  a  master  tile-baker  "meester  plateelbakker,"  a 
highly  honored  trade  in  those  days.  His  familiarity  with  tiles  explains  why 
he  makes  so  much  use  of  them  in  his  backgrounds. 

Nothing  human  hands  ever  made  has  kept  its  color  as  well  as  the  tile.  Buried 
with  dead  Babylon  and  Nineveh  the  excavated  tiles,  which  adorned  their  houses 
and  walls,  present  to-day  as  perfect  a  glaze  and  as  bright  a  coloring  as  when 
freshly  baked  from  the  clay  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

The  Moors,  past  masters  at  the  Oriental  art  of  tile-baking,  introduced  it  into 
conquered  Spain,  from  whence  the  fashion  soon  spread  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 
After  the  Moors  and  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  Spain  there  were  neither 
artists  nor  artisans  left  to  do  the  work,  the  mind  of  the  proud  Spaniard  of  that 
time  turning  to  adventure,  trips  of  discovery,  gold-seeking  and  fighting.  So 
it  came  about  that  workmen  were  imported  from  the  then  dependent  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  above  all  from  Flanders.  Their  wood-carvings, 
painting  and  wrought  ironwork  are  still  admired  in  many  old  Spanish  churches 
and  castles.  These  workmen  in  turn  were  influenced  by  Moorish  art  and  eventu- 
ally got  to  know  the  technic  of  tile-making 

However,  most  of  the  first  tiles  made  in  Holland  show  the  same  floral  and 
formal  patterns  in  the  same  combination  of  blues,  orange-browns  and  light 
greens  as  the  Hispano-Mauresque  Valencia  Majolicas.  There  are  also  early 
multicolored  tiles,  which  in  the  figures  of  dogs,  hares  and  other  four-footed 
animals  resemble  the  Italian  tiles. 

The  Hollanders  slightly  changed  the  treatment  of  the  tiles,  both  before  and 
after  decorating.  The  Moors  and  others  drew  on  the  rough  tile,  which  was  then 
twice  glazed.  The  Hollanders  or  rather  the  Delft  tile-makers  glazed  the  tile 
once,  decorated  it  and  then  finished  it  by  only  glazing  the  decorated  side  for  the 
second  time. 

Dr.   Valentiner  to  whom  the  Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art  owes  most  of  its 
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collection  of  Dutch  tiles,  distinguishes  three  distinct  periods  in  tile-making, 
namely:  from  1580-1630  when  the  thick  colored  tiles  were  made,  1630-1670  when 
tile-making  was  mainly  concentrated  in  Delft  and  1670-1800,  when  the  industry 
had  spread  also  to  Amsterdam,  Ravesteyn  and  Westraven,  although  Delft  with 
its  twenty-eight  factories  still  retained  the  lead.  Haarlem  which  has  always 
shown  the  way  in  every  branch  of  art,  claims  also  the  honor  of  having  had  the 
first  tile-bakery  within  its  walls. 

During  the  Delft  period  imported  Chinese  vases  and  porcelains  were  very 
much  admired  and  fetched  high  prices.  In  trying  to  imitate  their  pate  and 
coloring.  Delft  hit  on  its  famous  Delft  blue,  the  exact  shade  of  which  it  has 
been  the  aim  and  lifework  of  many  to  imitate.  It  has  been  approached,  but  no 
one  has  ever  succeeded  in  exactly  duplicating  it. 

The  characteristic  early  Delft  tile  shows  only  a  small  single  figure  of  a  man, 
a  flower,  a  bird,  an  amor,  maybe  a  tiny  landscape  or  a  ship.  The  single  soldier 
figures  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn  the  Elder  are  quite  well-known.  The  Chinese  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  the  little  figures  of  Chinese  men  and  women  or  in  the  treatment 
of  a  single  flower  or  bird.  It  is  even  possible  that  Delft  sent  over  unfinished 
tiles  to  be  decorated  in  China,  later  to  be  glazed  over  again  in  Holland,  as  is 
known  to  have  been  done  to  vases  in  the  beginning.  The  tulip,  the  national 
flower,  appears  frequently,  reminding  us  of  the  times  when  tulips  played  the 
role  of  the  war  stocks  of  to-day.  On  the  tiles  were  pictured  events  and  things 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  those  days,  but  it  is  curious  that  we  find  so  few 
windmills  on  genuine  antique  tiles.  This  is  meant  as  a  warning  to  Americans, 
who  whenever  they  want  to  get  something  especially  "Dutch"  get  a  tile  with 
one  or  more  windmills,  either  in  honest  modern  but  more  often  abominable  blue 
or  in  spurious  imitation.  The  subject  on  the  genuine  Delft  tile  is  entirely 
suspended  in  the  air,  without  any  background  at  all  and  also  the  figure  is  not 
even  always  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  tile. 

In  the  third  period  the  designers  of  tiles  got  bolder  and  whole  pictures  began 
to  appear  on  each  tile,  instead  of  the  simple  little  figures.  We  also  find  more 
and  more  big  composite  tile-pictures,  used  alongside  the  fireplaces  and  otherwi.se 
as  ornaments.  Favorite  subjects  are  floral  pieces,  land-  or  seascapes,  coats  of 
arms  and  even  portraits. 
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Then  again  the  color 
scheme  changes.  The  so-called 
Pynacker  ware  in  red,  blue 
and  gold  comes  into  use.  But 
towards  the  end  the  mangan- 
ese-violet (which  we  will 
tall  violet  for  short)  tiles  al- 
most entirely  supplant  all  the 
others,  even  the  blue  ones. 

In  true  imitation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  these 
18th  century  tiles  are  quite  amusing  in  their 
shepherd-scenes  or  their  children  at  play.  But 
the  favorite  source  of  inspiration  at  that  time  is 
the  Bible.  I  shall  always  remember  the  kitchen 
of  my  childhood  with  the  stairs  in  blue  tile  cupids 
leading  to  the  basement  and  the  kitchen  itself, 
which  had  probably  been  redecorated,  in  violet 
Bible  scenes.  The  floor  of  that  kitchen  as  the  floor 
of  the  upper  and  lower  halls  and  still  more  sub- 
terranean wine  cellar  were  of  spotless  white  marble. 
But  oh,  those  walls! — Most  of  the  kitchen  was 
done  in  Old  Testament  tiles,  a  small  place  near  the 
stove  was  reserved  for  the  New  Testament.  I  have 
often  pondered,  why  there  are  so  many  more  tiles 
of  the  Old-  than  of  the  New  Testament  in  existence 
and  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  first  category  only 
undisputed  facts  were  pictured,  while  in  half 
Catholic  and  half  sect-ridden  Protestant  Holland, 
the  latter  being  divided  on  issues  of  the  New 
Testament,  artists  had  to  be  careful  for  fear  their 
representation  might  give  offense  to  some  one. 

How  interesting  the  walls  of  that  kitchen  were 
to  me !  Dutch  cooks  are  not  very  gracious  at  allow- 
ing their  folks  in  the  kitchen,  so  every  time  I  had 
occasion  to  "visit"  there  it  was  a  veritable  treat 
for  me  and  stimulated  my  youthful  religious 
instinct.  Think  of  a  child 
living  in  a  picture  Bible!  In 
some  places  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  the  Bible  were 
given  on  the  tiles,  but  they 
dealt  as  a  rule  with  such  well- 
Itnown  stories,  that  it  was  almost 
superfluous. 

In  early  times  Dutch  ships 
brought  furniture  and  tiles  to 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  New 
World,  and  many  of  these  tiles 
ought  still  to  be  in  existence  in 
this  country.  A  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  Sage-Bolles  Collec- 
tion, now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  where  a  table 
though  marked   17th  century  has  I  auik      iudm 

the   top   made  of   just   such    18th  i8th      'cf> 

century     violet     Bible     tiles     as  th.es 


used  to  be  in  our  kitchen. 
The  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  was  marked  by  just 
such  a  general  upheaval  in 
Europe,  as  we  are  now  going 
through.  When  with  the  re- 
adjustment of  affairs  peace 
and  prosperity  once  more 
reigned,  most  of  the  old  tile 
factories  had  been  closed  for 
good,  their  owners  either 
having  migrated,  died  or  been  financially  ruined. 
In  Delft  of  the  twenty-eight  factories  only  one 
Joost  'tHooft's  "Porceleyne  Fles"  the  "Porcelain 
Bottle"  was  left,  w'hich  to-day  has  come  to  great 
prosperity  again. 

But  at  that  time,  tile-baking  like  many  other 
industries  had  undergone  a  complete  decline.  En- 
gland in  trying  to  imitate  Delft  tiles  came  to 
manufacture  cheap  stenciled  ones  (in  Staffordshire 
color),  so  that  the  hand-painted  articles  became 
too  expensive  to  compete  with  the  open  market. 
Besides  during  the  19th  century  modern  concrete 
construction  came  more  and  more  in  use,  and 
already  old  tiles  had  become  a  curiosity  and  were 
left  where  they  had  served  so  well. 

By  and  by  the  big  composite  pictures  began  to 
find  their  way  into  private  collections  and  musea. 
Fifteen  years  ago  blue  tiles  brought  from  two  to 
four  cents  apiece,  violet  ones  even  less,  and  they 
still  could  be  picked  up  everyw-here.  House-wreck- 
ers in  Holland  then  began  to  save  the  old  tiles  and 
to  store  them  up  in  their  cellars.  If  they  held 
onto  their  possessions  they  must  have  cleared 
pretty  fortunes,  for  good  ones  bring  to-day  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  more  apiece.  Many 
have  been  shipped  to  this  country,  where  they  are 
in  great  demand. 

Around   the  nineties   of   the 
last    century    there    began    in 
Holland    a    general    revival    of 
interest  in  craftwork,  above  all 
in  pottery  and  tile  work!     Again 
Delft  is  producing  work  of  high 
artistic     standard.     It     has     out- 
grown  its    ridiculous   mistake   of 
trying   to   copy    modern    and    old 
Dutch   masters    in    tile,    realizing 
that    a    picture    to    be    effective 
and    true    in    tile,    should    be   de- 
signed   to    be    executed    in    this 
material. 

Delft  is  again  leading  in  the 
world  of  Ceramics,  but  left  to  its 
own  resources  since  the  tying-up 
of  shipping  in  this  war,  America 
threatens  to   run   a  close   second. 
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THE   MAKING   OF  THE   SPOON 


By  W.  Frank  Purdy 


IT  is  a  fact  that  in  no  field  of  the  silversmithing 
art  has  the  superiority  of  the  American  designer 
and  silversmith,  in  the  quality  and  variety  that 
he  has  produced,  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  in 
the  designing  and  making  of  spoons,  forks,  knives — 
commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  "flatware."  The 
many  familiar  designs  embody  the  best  of  all  periods 
from  the  old  "Kings"  pattern  upward  and  downward, 
through  the  many  varying  patterns  suggested  by 
important  periods  in  the  history  of  our  country  and 
parent  countries — possibly  more  often  that  of  En- 
gland than  of  others — as  well  as  inspirations  from 
the  flora  of  our  fields,  gardens,  and  forests.  Truly 
the  American  artist  designer  has  created  an  endless 
variety  for  his  patrons  from  which  to  choose. 

There  are  probably  twenty  manufacturers  today 
in  America  who  show  in  their  "lines"  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  separate  and  distinct 
beautiful  designs — each  one  suitable  for  cottage  or 
palace,  as  the  demand  may  be,  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate needs  of  the  public  or  consumer.  In  the 
methods  employed,  and  in  the  creation  of  the  neces- 
sary dies  and  tools  for  producing  and  reproducing 
these  patterns,  the  American  manufacturer  has  been 
as  prodigal  in  his  initial  outlay  as  he  is  in  the  choice 
of  the  finished  product  which  he  can  off'er  his  public. 
'This  present  prodigious  effort  to  please  and  tempt 
and  satisfy  the  eye  and  desires  of  a  most  fastidious 
and  progressive  taste  is  absolutely  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  this  art — for  indeed  art  it  is  when 
•compared  with  the  methods  of  the  more  conservative 
foreign  producers. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase 
in  the  development  of  this  modern  romance  of  flat- 
ware, and  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  the 
preliminary  training  of  the  artist  artisans  who 
create  the  original  designs.  Usually  receiving  some 
-primary  instruction  in  practical  craftsmanship  and 
the  technical  workshop  limitations  at  the  shop  where 


the  work  is  executed,  they  later  attend  schools  of 
applied  art  for  their  real  and  equally  necessary 
artistic  training.  Here  these  craftsmen  are  given 
access  to  all  the  best  in  art  and  design  that  has  gone 
before,  even,  in  many  instances,  to  the  e.xtent  of 
having  their  expenses  paid  for  travel  through,  and 
study  in,  the  great  art  centers  of  the  world.  These 
artist  craftsmen  then  come  back  to  the  designing 
room  of  their  parent  organizations  not  only  with 
head,  heart,  and  hand  crammed  with  knowledge  and 
skill — now  artistic  as  well  as  technical,  but  with  a 
desire  to  serve  both  employer  and  public  that  is  as 
unique  and  commendable  as  it  is  specially  gratifying 
to  those  of  us  who  sincerely  believe  that  the  practical 
arts  can  be  "fine  arts"  as  well. 

The  first  step  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  our 
flatware  consists  in  the  creation  of  innumerable 
drawings  based  fundamentally  on  the  teaspoon. 
These  original  drawings  are  submitted  for  criticism 
and  suggestion  to  the  head  of  the  designing  room. 
Meetings  are  then  held  by  representatives  of  the 
interested  departments,  including  the  selling  force  of 
the  organization,  to  determine  which  designs  shall 
be  adopted.  These  approved  designs  are  next  cut  in 
soft  steel  dies  or  striking  patterns,  from  which  pre- 
liminary soft  wax  in"pre;  s!cns  are  taken  for  a  final 
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inspection,  and  decision  as  to  the  actual  selling  value 
of  the  design,  its  artistic  excellence,  and  general 
practicability  for  reproduction  in  quantities.  These 
necessary  points  once  determined,  the  dies  are 
hardened,  and  the  one  hundred  or  more  needed  for 
the  completion  of  an  entire  set  of  individual  and 
serving  pieces — from  salt  spoon  to  soup  ladle — are 
then  created.  The  complete  set  of  flatware  contains 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  separate 
pieces,  and  therefore  this  number  of  dies  must  be 
cut  in  order  to  complete  the  assortment.  This  one 
step  alone  involves  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars  before  a  single  piece  of  the  fiat  table  silver 
can  be  struck  and  put  on  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  dies,  cutters  must  also  be  made. 
Similar  to  the  dies,  these  are  also  cut  in  steel. 
Differing,  however,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  merely 
the  outline  of  the  several  pieces,  they  might  appro- 
priately be  compared  to  our  familiar  kitchen  dough- 


nut or  cookie  cutters.  By  means  of  these  mechanical 
cutters  a  great  deal  of  final  superfluous  filing  and 
hand  finishing  is  eliminated — with  added  beauty 
rather  than  less. 

It  takes  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound  to  a  four 
hundred  pound  hammer,  with  a  fall  of  about  five 
feet,  to  strike  the  ordinary  teaspoon.  So  accurately 
are  these  dies  and  cutters  adjusted,  and  so  carefully 
"bedded,"  that  it  takes  but  two  blows  to  complete  the 
l)rocess,  and  liring  up  the  design  almost  to  its  full 
extent  and  beauty.  A  similar  process  is  employed 
with  the  cutter.  The  complete  blank  is  thus  pro- 
duced, but  the  spoon,  fork  or  knife  is  still,  however, 
as  Hat  as  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Much  hand  work 
must  now  be  added  in  actually  shaping  the  bowl,  the 
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shank,  and  the  handle.  In  the  case  of  exceptionally 
finely  wrought  pieces,  many  more  hours  of  hand 
work  must  be  included  in  order  to  properly  "draw- 
up"  and  bring  out  the  final  artistic  excellence  of 
every  tiny  detail  in  the  picture  pattern. 

Pickling,  polishing,  and  finishing  now  follows, 
then  the  individual  engraving,  with  wrapping,  box- 
ing, and  shipping  before  the  piece  is  finally  ready  to 
be  sent  to  our  fortunate  American  bride. 

In  the  specific  case  of  the  teaspoon,  all  of  this 
study,  labor  and  loving  craftsmanship  goes  into  the 
convei-ting  of  a  single  ounce  of  silver  which  costs 
today  in  the  American  market  about  eighty  cents 
jier  ounce.  This  same  ounce  of  silver  is  ultimately 
delivered  to  our  critical  and  exacting  public  at  the 
rate,  in  the  practical,  finished  product,  of  only  one 
hundred  cen.s  per  ounce — an  increase  of  twenty 
cents  for  the  designing,  the  craftsmanship,  the  ship- 
ping, the  selling,  and  final  delivery.  It  has  been 
fairly  estimated  that  if  but  one  teaspoon  were  made 
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flatware.  Only  because  so  many  of  our  American 
children  are  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths, 
die  with  one  not  very  far  away,  and  use  one  all  the 
time  in  intervening  life,  is  it  at  all  possible  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  this  intrinsically  valuable  article  at  a 
price  which  is  astonishingly  so  slightly  above  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material. 


The    ham.mer    man-    at    work    showiso   the    fiat 

"bLAXk"    AXD    THE    SPOOX    AFTER    THE    BLOW 

and  sold,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  artistic 
endeavor  that  goes  into  the  production,  that  which 
really  sells  for  one  dollar,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  would  cost — valued  in  pure  material  and 
mechanical  workman.ship — close  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  dozen  teaspoons  honestly  valued  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars — and  sold  for  one  dollar  each !  If  this 
fact  were  more  generally  known  it  would  doubtless 
add  much  to  the  appreciation  of  our  common  table 
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EARLY   FALL   FURNISHINGS 


By  Virginia  Robie 


AN  element  of  chance  enters  into  all  interior 
furnishings  this  season.  Possibly  the 
■■  attractive  drapery  displayed  in  the  shop 
window  can  not  be  duplicated  within  seven  months, 
while  the  counterpart  of  the  rug  brought  forth 
for  our  inspection  may  be  waiting  exportation  on 
some  forgotten  wharf  in  the  Near  East.  With 
such  uncertainties  regarding  foreign  articles  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  to  American  pi'oductions  and 
study  conditions  from  a  new  angle. 

Several  large  manufacturers  of  wall-papers  in 
this  country  are  importers  of  French  and  English 
makes,  and  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  now 
scarce  imported  designs  with  domestic  patterns 
just  off  the  press.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many 
charming  things  among  the  latter  and  note  how 
steady  has  been  the  improvement  in  composition 
and  color.  Particularly  in  landscape  designs  and 
bold  scenic  effects  are  American  designers  making 
rapid  strides. 

France  has  had  so  much  to  offer  in  this  line  in 
the  past  that  competition  has  never  been  very 
active  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  two  great 
firms  of  Zuber,  and  Defosse  and  Karth  provided 
us  with  wonderful  designs  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  have  been  responsible  for  many  beauti- 
ful interiors. 

The  Paris  house  of  Defosse  and  Karth,  estab- 
lished before  the  French  Revolution,  has  had  an 
unbroken  record  of  achievement.  Many  old  houses 
in  New  England  and  the  South  contain  wall-papers 
made  by  this  firm  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Cupid  and  Psyche  series, 
made  for  Napoleon  after  cartoons  by  David,  is  one 


of  the  most  famous.  Hardly  less  so  is  "Old  Paris," 
"Scenes  on  the  Seine,"  "Gardens  of  Versailles," 
etc.  Several  of  these  fine  old  designs  have  been 
reprinted  from  the  original  blocks,  notably  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche  set  which,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  War,  could  be  purchased  in  this  country.  A 
few  years  ago  when  the  Chinese-Chippendale  style 
came  back  after  nearly  a  century  of  oblivion  the 
master  designer  revived  the  delightful  "Pagoda" 
design  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 
To-day  the  Paris  factory  is  almost  deserted.  Men 
too  old  to  aid  their  country  in  active  service  guard 
the  building  hoping  for  happier  days. 

Many  people  are  familiar  with  Zuber's  designs 
without  always  knowing  the  soui'ce  of  supply.  His 
work  is  decorative  rather  than  pictorial,  although 
often  on  big  landscape  lines.  As  with  most 
French  wall-papers  of  this  class,  several  sections 
are  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  composition. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  dining-room,  furnished 
by  Miss  Swords,  a  characteristic  Zuber  paper  is 
shown.  Flowering  shrubs  and  slender  trees  form 
a  delightful  background  for  the  furniture,  rugs 
and  hangings.  Here  is  seen  a  pleasing  balance 
between  plain  and  figured  surfaces  and  a  most 
agreeable  color  harmony.  Sometimes  in  the  work  of 
this  gifted  Frenchman,  mountains  and  distant 
clouds  are  used  to  give  an  effect  of  space.  For 
halls  and  narrow  rooms  his  space-suggesting 
schemes  are  most  fitting.  Unconsciously  the  eye 
travels  beyond  the  immediate  foreground,  always 
clearly  defined,  to  the  far  away  misty  distance, 
and  the  impression  gained  is  one  of  space,  light 
and  air.     Such  highly  decorative  walls  make  neces- 
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A    ZUBER    PAPEB    USED    IN"    CONSECTIOS    WITH    PLAIN    HANGINGS   AND   A    PLAIX    RUG 


sary  a  reserved  scheme  of  furnishing.  Pictures, 
naturally,  are  out  of  place,  while  the  best  results 
are  secured  by  the  use  of  plain,  or  very  small 
figured  fabrics. 

At  present  Zuber's  workshop  is  used  for  a  Red 
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Cross  station  and  the  papers  are  promised  condi- 
tionally, which  means  far  in  the  future. 

Therefore  America's  output  has  decided  claims 
on  our  attention,  and  it  seems  entirely  fair  to 
continue  the  interest  after  the  French  and  English 
wheels  of  industry  begin  to  hum  once  more. 

A  fine  big  landscape  composition,  the  "Arcadia," 
printed  in  warm  gray  and  sepia,  commands  notice. 
Used  in  panels  or  placed  above  a  high  wainscot  it 
would  go  far  toward  furnishing  a  stately  hall  or  a 
spacious  drawing-room.  Mulberry,  deep  old  rose. 
Gobelin  blue  or  flame  color  suggest  themselves 
with  this  beautiful  neutral  rendering.  In  gray 
also,  but  of  different  type,  is  a  new  wall-paper  in 
which  birds  of  tropical  origin  perch  on  flower- 
laden  boughs.  A  narrow  border  accompanies  this 
pattern  which  may  be  used  around  the  cornice  as 
a  heading,  or  to  outline  a  series  of  panels.  As  a 
vertical  border,  it  would  prove  an  interesting  inno- 
vation although  interrupting  the  repetition.  Inas- 
much as  the  bird  and  tree  are  printed  in  half  a 
dozen  color  schemes  the  range  of  choice  is  exten- 
sive. Cold  gray  and  warm  gray  are  both  set  forth, 
also  gray  and  white,  gray  and  old  blue,  and  a 
modernistic  version  in  blue,  cerise  and  orchid.  The 
latter  is  made  more  striking  by  the  introduction  of 
broad  black  and  white  stripes.  One  person,  fasci- 
nated by  the  possibilities  of  this  paper,  suggested 
a  series  of  rooms — preferably  an  apartment — where 
this  design  would  be  used  throughout,  beginning 
with  the  cool  gray  in  the  hall  and  ending  with  the 
gayest  printing  in  the  dining-room.  Rugs  and  cur- 
tains were  to  run  from  mulberry  through  dull  claret 
and  old  rose  to  old  blue  and  mauve,  all  in  solid 
colors,  and  the  furniture,  so  the  enthusiast  declared. 
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American  wall-paper  ix  shades  of  gray,  showixg  ax 
attracti\'e  rexderixg  of  birds  axd  flowers.  with  the 
gray  bird  paper  is  a  x'arrow  border  which  aiay"  be  used 
ix  a  variety  of  ways 

would  be  painted  to  order  for  each  room,  gray,  old 
blue,  mauve,  black,  etc.,  with  each  color  carried  for- 
ward sufRciently  into  the  room  beyond  to  bind  and 
knit  the  scheme  together.  If  people  and  gowns 
could  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  scheme  per- 
haps such  a  radical  treatment  might  be  effective, 
but  most  of  one's  personal  belongings  would  need 
to  be  kept  in  storage. 

Stripes  of  all  kinds,  in  two  tones  or  two  closely 
related  colors,  are  much  in  evidence,  also  diamonds, 
blocks  and  various  adaptations  of  the  old-fashioned 
lattice  and  trellis  motifs.  Aside  from  the  very 
decorative  w-all-papers  a  quieter  note  is  observed  in 
most  of  the  fall  furnishings.  Whether  this  means 
a  reaction  from  the  bright  colors  with  which  we 
have  been  deluged  for  the  past  two  years,  or  merely 
that  at  last  our  chemists  are  finding  substitutes  for 
the  more  subtle  foreign  dyes,  is  not  divulged.  All 
the  reasons  back  of  the  prolonged  popularity  of 
"pure  color"  in  every  phase  of  house  furnishing  and 
every  form  of  wearing  apparel  wall  perhaps  never 
be  known.  Aside  from  the  dye  question  and  any 
War  condition,  the  Futurist  movement  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  which  first  plunged 
France  and  later  America  into  a  vortex  of  unmixed 
color. 

An  apartment  planned  for  an  October  bride 
shows  several  lines  of  departure  from  the  usual  and 
the  stereotyped.  The  dining-room  is  in  pale  yellow 
and  gray,  the  painted  floor  being  blocked  or  checked 
in  those  color.s — charming  to  look  at  but  hardly  con- 
tributing to  the  gayety  of  painters.  Woodwork  and 
walls  are  gray  and  the  furniture  yellow — the  latter 


simply  designed  on  cottage  types.  At  the  ca.sement 
windows  hang  an  American  cretonne  which  is 
frankly  copied  from  a  well-known  French  design — 
yellow  birds  posed  on  green  urn.s  of  fruit  against  a 
gray  background  barred  off  in  narrow  bUu'k  and 
white  lines.  tJray  and  apple  green  are  used  largely 
in  the  rest  of  the  apartment,  with  larkspur  blue  and 
deeper  green  in  one  bedroom  and  plum.  Gobelin  blue 
and  silver  in  another.  In  the  main  rooms  with  the 
exception  of  the  dining-room  the  doors  and  floor.s 
are  apple  green.  A  tiny  sun-parlor  and  porch  will 
be  gray  and  pale  orange  in  the  winter  and  gray 
green  with  a  little  Chinese  scarlet  in  the  summer. 

"Paint,"  says  an  old  writer,  "will  go  a  long  way 
and,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

Possibly  the  paint  brush  needs  a  staying  hand  at 
times.  Certainly  an  extreme  is  reached  when  wood- 
w-ork  of  a  hard  and  beautiful  grain  is  buried 
beneath  several  coats  of  paint.  There  are  houses 
where  old  oak  has  been  painted  and  enameled  to  the 
Queen's  taste  when  a  wood  of  smoother  surface  and 
softer  grain  would  have  served  quite  as  well,  if  not 


better;  and  within  the  memory  of  many  people — 
possibly  not  my  readers — is  the  white-enameled 
furniture  craze  w-hich  even  extended  to  four-post 
bedstead  of  old  mahogany.  To  decry  the  value  of 
paint  would  be  folly — even  from  the  comparatively 
limited  standpoints  of  woodwork  and  furniture,  but 
a  plea  might  be  made  for  a  greater  discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  wood. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  from  the 
interior  where  paint  has  been  used  lavishly,  and 
often  with  great  charm,  to  the  room  where  the  trim 
shows  the  natural  tone  of  the  wood.  Such  a  back- 
ground was  noted  recently  where  American  gum 
wood  of  a  grayish  brown  formed  long,  narrow 
panels  against  which  furniture  of  "Satin  Walnut" 
repeated  the  exact  tone.  The  upholstery  in  faded 
greens,  soft  blues  and  leaf  browns  blended  the  color 
scheme  in  a  delightful  way.  There  was  something 
very  restful,  serene  and  satisfying  about  this  interior. 
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THE    PASSING   OF    THE    PARLOR    SUITE 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Author  of  "The  Lure  of  the  Antique,"  "Early  American  Craftsmen," 
"Creators  of  Decorative  Styles,"  etc. 


I  HAVE  always  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  artistic  (or  inartistic)  madness  that  fell 
upon  us  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  during  the  period  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  Victorian  Era.  Decorative  degeneration 
set  in  early  in  the  century,  when  both  England  and 
America  forgot  the  ideals  of  Sheraton  and  Phyfe 
and  succumbed  to  the  enchantment  of  the  false- 
classic  French  Empire  in  its  more  monstrous  forms. 
By  1820  we  were  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  by  1830 
furniture  forms  had  become  heavy  and  cumbersome. 
The  square  piano  gave  the  keynote  to  the  decorative 
scheme.  As  some  wit  has  put  it,  Chickering  super- 
seded Chippendale. 

Rosewood  followed  mahogany,  and  black  walnut 
and  imitation  ebony  followed  that,  until  at  length  no 
piece  of  furniture  was  considered  "rich"  unless  it 
was  sombre.  Then  came  a  strange,  misguided  im- 
pulse toward  ornament,  exemplified  in  the  ornate 
carving  of  furniture,  mostly  ill  executed,  and  in  the 
collection  of  household  bric-a-brac. 

This  craze  for  something  "fancy"  continued  almost 
to  the  dawn  of  the  pre.'^ent  century.  I  can  well 
remember  the  atrocities  that  were  once  thought  so 
fine,  and  I  would  like, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
to  visualize  a  typical 
middle-class  home  in  a 
medium-sized  American 
city   in   the  late  '80's. 


The  Robinsons  have  built  a  new  house.  It  is 
a  very  fine  house,  with  hardwood  floors,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  furnace  heat.  The  upper  story  is 
shingled  and  stained  red ;  the  lower  story  is  clap- 
boarded  and  painted  brown.  Jig-saw  ornaments 
embellish  the  cornices  and  the  piazza,  and  the  front 
door  is  bristling  with  mouldings.  The  parlor  is 
papered  with  an  extremely  gilt  paper  of  a  scroll  pat- 
tern, and  a  hand-painted  peacock-blue  plush  scarf 
ornaments  the  top  of  the  piano,  on  which  rests  a 
wire  photograph  holder  tied  with  a  red  ribbon  bow. 
On  the  mantel  is  a  pink  silk  scarf  with  silk  balls 
dangling  from  it,  a  gilt  French  clock,  a  pair  of  gaudy 
vases,  and  an  odd  assortment  of  souvenirs.  Above 
it  hangs  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Horse  Fair." 

In  one  corner  there  is  a  black  walnut  "what-not" 
bearing  the  bric-a-brac  which  the  mantel  would  not 
hold.  I  need  hardly  catalogue  the  various  objects. 
On  one  wall  hangs  by  a  ribbon  a  doll's  rolling-pin, 
covered  with  velvet,  into  which  brass  hooks  have 
been  screwed  to  hang  keys  on.  Near  it  hangs  a  toy 
bellows,  hand-painted  with  gilt  and  forget-me-nots, 
bearing  a  small  and  inaccurate  thermometer.  These 
things,  fashioned  by  feminine  hands,  were  doubtless 
purchased  at  the  church  fair,  at  an  extortionate 
figure. 

The  Robinsons  are  very  proud  of  all  this,  but  their 
chief  joy  is  their  parlor  suite,  or  "suit,"  as  it  was 
more  often  called.  This  consists  of  a  sofa,  a 
cramped  divan,  an  armchair,  a  piano  stool,  and  two 
side-chairs.  They  are  all  made  of  wood  painted  in 
imitation  of  ebony,  with  yellow  lines.  They  are 
ornamented  with  carving  and  moulding,  and  they 
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obviously  "match."  But  the  triumph  of  i\\\»  suite  i.s 
its  upholsterj-.  Herein  the  manufacturer  displayed 
rare  genius,  for,  though  all  are  upholstered  in  gay 
plush,  no  two  pieces  are  of  the  same  color.  One  is 
wine  color,  one  amber,  one  garnet,  one  bottle  green, 
one  peacock-blue,  and  one  steel  gray.  Incidentally, 
I  might  add  that  these  same  colors  may  be  found 
reproduced  in  a  lemonade  set  on  the  sideboard, 
which  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Robinson  secured  through 
the  purchase  of  a  certain  brand  of  tea.  Chenille 
table  covers  and  portieres  complete  the  picture. 

But  we  will  not  linger  longer  in  the  Robinson 
abode.  We  have  had  a  sufficient  glimpse  of  it  to 
recall  the  so-called  style  that  prevailed  during  that 
estimable  period.  I  merely  wish  to  keep  that  parlor- 
suite  in  mind,  for  we  have  at  last  witnessed  the 
passing  of  that  form  of  furnishing. 

It  is  all  part  of  our  happy  emergence  from  a  taste 
for  false  elegance,  the  effort  to  be  fine.  We  have 
been  gradually  learning  the  value  of  simplicity  in 
furniture  and  decoration,  and  a  greater  familiarity 
with  the  period  styles  has  given  us  a  better  grounded 
taste.  The  modern  home,  with  all  its  faults,  its  con- 
tinued conventionality  and  occasional  insincerity,  is 
better  than  the  home  of  the  Robinsons.  For  this 
progress  we  should  be  grateful. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  still  be  on  our  guard.  It 
is  all  too  easy  to  go  to  a  furniture  store  and  purchase 
the  thing  that  happens  to  be  in  vogue  at  the  moment. 
The  selection  of  home  fitments 
should  be  based  on  a  surer 
foundation  than  that.  It  is 
only  after  we 
have    gained     a 
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Solid    comfort.     An    overstuffed    davenport    with    Louis 
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comprehension  of  the  significance  of  style  in  furni- 
ture, and  a  feeling  for  the  value  of  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  restraint  that  we  are  able  to  spend 
our  money  wisely  and  well. 

There  is  plenty  of  bad  furniture  still  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  fortunately  there  is  good  furniture  as  well. 
Armed  with  a  proper  sense  of  discrimination,  we  are 
reasonably  safe.  The  manufacturers  are  giving 
us  good  things  if  we  have  wisdom  to  select  them. 
What,  then,  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  old- 
parlor-suite?  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that 
the  parlor  itself  is  a  thing  of  the  past  century.  Most 
modern  homes  combine  the  parlor  and  sitting-room 
in  a  living-room  or  living-hall,  wherein  the  elegance 
of  the  one  is  supposed  to  be  combined  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  other.  And  that  is  the  keynote  of  the 
new  living-room  furniture,  the  combination  of  com- 
fort with  beauty,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  should 
be  the  criterion  of  all  good  furniture. 

In  the  modern  living-room  we  do  not  arrange 
suites  that  "match."  We  select  pieces  suitable  to  our 
needs  that  harmonize  in  style  and  color  but  do  not 
"match."  We  gain  at  once  harmony  and  variety. 
The  problem  of  selection,  to  be  sure,  becomes  more 
difficult,  but  our  range  of  choice  has  become  greater. 
We  can  solve  the  problem  by  an  exercise  of  our 
improved  taste  and  increased  knowledge  of  artistic 
requirements. 

For  the  modern  living-room  a  wide  variety  of 
furniture  is  now  being  made,  from  the  light  wicker 
stand  to  the  heavy  mahogany  davenport.  For  the 
principal  pieces,  those  which  now  take  the  place  of 
the  old-time  suites,  there  are  chairs,  sofas,  divans, 
and  couches,  both  lightly  and  heavily  upholstered, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  selection  at  once 
varied  and  homogeneous. 

We  have  lost  nothing  in  the  art  of  upholstery ;  we 
have,  rather,  learned  much.    Soft  cushions  and  easy 
springs  are  hard  to  beat  for  comfort,  but  they  are 
now  made  in  more  sanitary  fashion,  with  less  danger 
of  rust  corrupting  and  moth  destroying.    Remov- 
able   cushions    in    place    of    deeply    upholstered 
seats  and  backs  are  the  latest  improvement,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  it  is  quite 
possible  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  dust. 
In    the   matter    of   style   we   have    everything 
from  reproductions  of  grandmother's  wing  chairs 
to  couches   of  no  period   style  but  that  of  the 
twentieth  century.     Some  of  the  most  attractive 
pieces  are  those  which  borrow  graceful  lines  and 
details  from  the  period  styles  without  pretending 
to  be  reproductions. 
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A    MODERN 

LIVIXG-BOOM 

I>r    WHICH 

SIMPLICITY    OF 

ORSAMENT    AND 

DECORATION      IS 

THE    KEYNOTE 


Flbnished 
with  a  view 
to  securing 

HARMONY 
COMBINED 
WITH     VARIETT 
OF    PATTERN 


Courtesy  of  J.  P.  UcHugh  &■  i 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  modern  living-room 
should  not  be  at  once  homelike  and  artistic.  The 
old  parlor-suite  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  gilded  cane 
chair,  the  hand-painted  satin  cushion  that  no  one 
was  allowed  to  touch,  and  the  dust-collecting 
lambrequin.  Even  the  Morris  chair,  which  at  least 
deserved  some  credit  for  its  comfort,  is  fast  follow- 
ing the  spring  rocker  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 


things.  We  have  come  to  learn  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  furnish  the  room  in  Mission  or  any 
other  style  of  the  hour  to  have  it  up  to  date. 
With  the  passing  of  the  parlor-suite  we  have 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  living-room  can  be  a 
livable  room.  That  passing,  indeed,  is  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  our  artistic  emancipation;  may 
there  be  no  steps  backward. 


A     GRACEFUL 

DAVENPORT    WITH 

REMOVABLE 

SEAT  AND 

CISHIONS 


A   FINE 
EXAMPLE 
OF  PERIOD 
STYLE 
ADAPTATION 


Courtesy  of  IV.  A.  Hathazvay  Co 
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OF   MR.    HERBERT   PRATT.    GLEN 
1..   JAMES   BRITE.    ARCHITECT 


By  Lionel  Moses 


WE  hear  of  Captains  of  Industry  in  almost 
everj'  business,  and  we  picture  a  personage 
who  sits  at  his  desk  giving  orders  and 
receiving  reports  and,  in  general,  directing  the 
energies,  mental  and  physical,  of  hundreds  of  men. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  architect  is  so  spoken  of  and 
yet  in  the  erection  of  a  house  of  even  moderate  size 
he  is  in  control,  direct  and  indirect,  of  seldom  less 
than  fifty  different  men ;  while  in  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  of  importance  he  is  overseer  of  the  work  of 
hundreds  if  not  thousands.  And  yet  he  may  never 
draw  a  line  with  the  instruments  which  typify  his 
calling — the  T-square  and  triangle.  But  he  does 
draw — generally  free-hand — planning,  sketching 
elevations  and  details,  replanning  to  overcome  difli- 
culties  of  construction  and  all  the  time  keeping  in 
mind  the  practical  as  well  as  the  artistic;  for  he  is 
no  architect  who  loses  sight  of  either  and  he  is  ill- 
balanced  if  he  does  not  know  both. 

Almost  instantly  is  it  discernible,  in  viewing  a 
house  with  its  dependencies,  its  layout  as  to  grounds 
and  plan  of  house,  whether  a  designer  is  practical 
as  well  as  artistic,  and  whether  these  qualities  are 
well  balanced.  In  viewing  the  magnificent  estate  of 
Herbert  Lee  Pratt  at  (ilen  Cove  we  can  not  but  con- 
clude that  James  Brite,  its  architect,  is  such  a  man, 
for  Mr.  Pratt's  house,  involving  as  it  does  problems 
of  almost  every  kind  which  can  enter  into  the  erec- 
tion of  an  edifice,  is  simple  in  layout  and  elevation, 
and  yet  artistic  in  every  detail,  showing  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  conceived. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  English 
houses  of  the  past,  which  in  brick  and  stone  tell  the 
history-  of  Britain  as  plainly  as  do  the  books  which 
record  the  reigns  of  its  kings.  We  see  the  influences 
of  the  conquerors  and  of  the  conquered.  We  see  also 
the  domestic  qualities  of  the  people  and  their  rulers. 
During  the  so-called  Elizabethan  period  architecture 
took  unto  itself  a  style  which  is  distinctive  and  there 
were  erected  a  great  number  of  country  houses  then 
and  later  which  have  served  as  inspirations  for 
modern  work. 

The  Herbert  Pratt  house  is  one  of  these  modern 
edifices  which' bears  the  stamp  of  the  Elizabethan 
style  and  is  a  worthy  exemplar  of  it  both  as  to  gen- 
eral plan  and  detail  of  ornament.  While  it  is  com- 
paratively new,  having  been  erected  in  1912,  yet  one 
has  but  to  see  the  planting  as  it  looks  at  present  to 
know  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  place  will  assume 
an  appearance  of  great  beauty  and  mellowness. 

The  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  house  stands  is 
but  a  thousand  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  sea- 
wall on  the  Sound  side  and  the  walls  enclosing  the 
formal  gardens  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
apart.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  through  a 
superb  gateway  flanked  by  stone  piers.  The  fore- 
court is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  the 
main  entrance  of  which  is  on  axis  with  the  centre  of 
the  gateway.  This  axis  runs  through  the  house  and 
gardens  on  the  easterly  side.  We  enter  the  house 
through  an  arched  doorway  richly  ornamented.  This 
feature  is  two  stories  in  height,  thus  giving  dignity 
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to  its  proportions.  The  main  hall  is 
majestic  in  size,  being  125  feet  long,  and 
resembles  the  Long  Gallery  of  the 
English  prototype.  It  is  superbly  deco- 
rated with  oak  paneling  extending  up  and 
including  the  .stairca.ses  at  each  end  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  hall  ceiling  is 
of  ornamented  plaster  of  fine  modeling. 

From  the  hall  one  may  enter  the  living- 
room,  the  drawing-room  and  the  dining- 
room — all  of  such  size  as  to  be  majestic, 
and  from  the  living-room  and  dining- 
room  there  are  loggias  giving  out  onto  a 
paved  terrace  which  overlooks  the  garden 
and  the  Sound.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  story  is  composed  of  rooms  such  as 
the  den  and  billiard  room  and  those  offices 
which  a  house  of  this  size  requires. 

The  second  story  is  a  model  of  .sim- 
plicity and  comfort  in  arrangements,  the 
main  body  of  the  house  from  north  to 
south  being  divided  by  a  centre  hall 
flanked  by  series  of  bedrooms  and  baths, 
and  the  wings  having  corridors  on  the 
fore-court  with  rooms  adjacent.  In  the 
southwest  corner,  over  the  living-room 
loggia,  is  Mr.  Pratt's  suite,  including 
bedroom,  dressing-room,  wardrobes  and 
bath.  On  the  west  side  are  Mrs.  Pratt's 
bedroom,  boudoir,  bathroom  and  out- 
side sleeping-porch.  In  the  eastern  end 
of  the  south  wing  and  the  easterly  side  of 
the  main  house  are  the  children's  apart- 
ments. Over  the  dining-loggia  and 
dining-room  is  a  suite  consisting  of  two 
bedrooms,  bath  and  sitting-room  for 
guests  and  visiting  maid's  or  valet's 
room.  At  the  easterly  end  of  the  north  wing  is  a 
suite  of  isolated  rooms  with  a  kitchen  and  pantry. 
The  south  wing  and  the  easterly  portion  of  the  main 
house  on  the  third  floor  is  e.xclusively  for  guests' 
suites,  while  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  servants. 

A  feature  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pratt's  house  is  the 
"Home  Entrance"  in  the  south  wing,  in  which  the 
family  rooms  are  grouped.  The  most  important 
room  from  one  point  of  view  is  the  living-room. 
This    room    besides    being    beautiful    of    itself    is 


WfST    FlIONT.    OVKHI.OOKIXC.    POOL 

extremely  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  once 
the  Banqueting  Hall  of  Rotherwas  House,  near 
Hereford,  England.  The  room  was  imported  for  Mr. 
Pratt  in  its  entirety,  including  the  old  oak  floor 
planks  which,  though  worm-eaten  and  badly  marked, 
were  skilfully  repaired.  Even  the  lighting  fixtures 
were  brought  over  as  part  of  the  room.  This  "Wal- 
nut Room,"  with  its  carved  and  colored  chimney- 
piece  and  overmantel  is  the  most  sumptuous  and 
precious  of  the  eleven  paneled  rooms  of  Rotherwas. 

It  is  probably 
unique  in  com- 
pletene.ss,  pres- 
ervation, beauty 
of  workmanship, 
and  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  ma- 
terial used  for 
the  paneling, 
this  being  wal- 
nut instead  of 
the  customary 
oak,  the  mar- 
velous chimney- 
piece  alone  being 
carved  in  oak. 

The  drawing- 
room  is  the  one 
principal  room 
in  which  the 
general  style  of 
the    rooms    has 
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West  front 


hei'ii  ihaiijred.  This  room  is  Georgian.  The  cell- 
iiijr  is  beautifully  modeled  plaster,  the  walls  of 
soft,  creamy  tone  in  stone  and  the  Savonnerie 
rujr,  a  charminjr  combination  of  light  shades 
blend  well  with  the  general  coloring  of  the  walls 

The  general  decoration  throughout  is  distin- 
guished for  its  good  taste.  With  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  overindulgence,  the  house  is  yet  quiet 
and  dignified  though  noble.  This  applies  to  the 
outside  as  well  as  the  inside.  Viewed  from  the 
entrance  gates,  there  is  a  dignity  possessed  only 
liy  a  well-proportioned  edifice.  This  dignity  is  as 
true  of  one  elevation  as  of  another,  each  having 
its  features  according  to  the  plan  and  each 
feature  beautifully  designed  even  to  the  chimneys 
and  leader  heads,  all  of  which  show  care  in  their 
design. 

The  body  of  the  house  is  built  of  the  so-called 
"Harvard"  bricks,  which  name,  to  the  initiated, 
conveys  a  suggestion  of  color — rich  red  with  some 
purple  tones. 

The  trimmings  are  of  Indiana  limestone,  well 
carved. 

And  so  we  describe  in  a  casual  way  a  country 
house  because  it  is  a  very  beautiful  country  house. 
U'hat  we  wish  is,  that  every  lover  of  good  archi- 
tecture might  see  this  house,  and  that  those  who 
desire  to  build  on  the  scale  of  this  house  and  in 
the  same  style,  might  study  its  design,  since  the 
architect  has  in  this  structure  retained  a  certain 
dignity  and  restraint  which  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  owner  who 
wishes  to  erect  a  house  which  shall  do  him  honor. 
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ARCHED   UARDEX   BRIDGE   OF 


POLES— STOXE  STEPS  LEADING  UP 
BEYOND 


TO  GARDEN  SEATS 


JAPANESE    GARDENS   IN    AMERICA 

By  Charles  Alma  Byers 
Illustrated  by  views  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Rivers,  near  Los  Angeles,  California. 


IN  considering  Japanese  gardens,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  population  of  Japan  is  very 
dense,  and  that  the  consequent  necessary  con- 
servation of  land  area  causes  the  garden  plot  to 
be  both  highly  prized  and  quite  limited  as  to  size. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  the  garden  owner  in 
Japan  has  learned  to  appreciate  to  the  fullest  such 
opportunities  as  have  been  accorded  him,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  landscape  gardener  in  that 
country  has  been  ably  schooled  in  economy  and 
condensation.  That  most  interesting  creations 
have  resulted  is  readily  apparent  to  all  who  visit 
the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

The  ambition  of  the  average  Japanese,  in  respect 
to  his  home,  is  to  .some  time  become  the  owner  of 
a  bit  of  earth,  that  he  may  create  for  himself  a 
garden.  If  that  ambition  has  been  realized,  he  is 
proud,  indeed;  he  feels  that  he  is  a  sort  of  aristo- 
crat. And  it  is  in  his  garden,  instead  of  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  house,  that  he  ordinarily  pre- 
fers to  receive  his  friends.  It  is  there  that,  in  his 
leisure,  he  is  usually  to  be  found,  enjoying  its 
beauty  and  profiting  from  its  health-sustaining 
breezes.  It  is  also  there,  in  its  quietude,  that  he 
meditates;  that  he  and  his  family  virtually  live. 
It,  in  truth,  exemplifies  his  home  instinct.  Herein 
lies  much  for  Americans  to  ponder. 


Because  he  is  usually  limited  in  the  matter  of 
area,  the  Japanese  landscape  gardener,  from  long 
schooling,  has  learned  well,  especially,  the  secret  of 
condensation.  Belying  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
monly actually  small,  his  creations  appear  spacious 
— surprisingly  so,  proportionately.  His  every 
square  foot  of  space  is  utilized — not  haphazardly, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  respect  to  gardening  in 
America,  but  fittingly,  thoughtfully.  There  is 
nothing  that  seems  a  mere  "fill-in,"  but  his  every 
garden  detail  comprises  an  apparently  necessary 
part  of  the  symmetrically  arranged  whole.  Studied 
in  its  entirety  or  dissected  into  details,  therein  is 
nothing  that  impresses  one  as  being  without  legiti- 
mate purpose.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
every  square  foot  is  utilized  in  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  for  that  would  mean  either  a 
cluttered  or  a  crowded  appearance.  There  are  open 
spaces,  but  they  are  made  to  constitute  an  actual 
feature  of  the  general  scheme — to  produce  the 
proper  vista  effects,  and  to  contribute  to  that 
prevailing  deception   of  spaciousness. 

In  primary  conception,  a  Japanese  garden  is  a 
reproduction  in  miniature  of  a  natural  Japanese 
landscape — a  short  of  composite  reproduction,  per- 
haps. It,  however,  is  probably  best  described  as  a 
condensation    or    embodiment    of    a    natural    land- 
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scape's  soul.  It  is  picturesquely  wild  and  natural, 
yet  it  is  readily  recognized  as  being  of  man's  mak- 
ing. The  Japanese  gardener  goes  to  Nature  for 
inspiration,  but  instead  of  becoming  her  slave  he 
sets  about  to  make  himself  Nature's  master,  yet 
not  without  manifestation  of  reverence.  He  dis- 
torts Nature's  plants  into  fantastic  shapes  and 
dwarfs  them  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  he 
reduces  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  lakes  and  streams 


to  mere  pigmies;  but  he  does  all  this  with  such 
wonderful  skill  and  ability,  and  with  such  con- 
scientiousness, understanding,  and  clear  perception 
of  proportions,  as  to  make  the  result  seem  only 
natural.  To  dwarf,  to  condense,  and  yet  retain 
proportion  and  naturalness,  is,  in  truth,  his  first 
aim. 

An    interesting    and    always    important    charac- 
terizing   phase    of    the    Japanese    garden    is    its 
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topography.  Since  it  is  a  select  bit  of  landscape, 
done  in  miniature,  the  garden  invariably  possesses, 
as  its  basis,  an  irregular  arrangement  of  hills  and 
valleys,  lakes  and  streams,  and  here  and  there  out- 
croppings  of  rock.  These  will  be  placed  with  no 
apparent  idea  of  order,  but,  nevertheless,  their 
relative  positions  represent  careful  study  and  con- 
tribute effectually  toward  accomplishing  a  certain 
result.  The  hills  and  valleys  will  be  of  irregular 
contour,  the  lakes  irregularly  shaped,  the  streams 
naturally  coursed  and  both  lakes  and  streams  usu- 
ally edged  in  seeming  hit  and  miss  fashion  with 
rough  stones  and  boulders.  To  this  e.xtent,  Nature 
is  quite  consistently  copied,  though  dwarfed. 

This  laying-out,  however,  represents  only  the 
first  stage  in  the  garden's  creation.  Next  comes 
the  purely  artificial.  Artificial  stone  lanterns,  of 
odd  appearance  but  characteristically  Japanese,  are 
set  up;  gracefully  arched  bridges,  of  either  stone 
or  rustic  timbers,  are  erected  over  the  streams,  at 
certain  predetermined  places;  zigzagging  or  sinu- 
ously      winding   

walks  and  short    I  "  *'«'^i^'S^ 

flights  of  rough  »-■*..* 

stone  steps  are 
provided  to  form 
the  desirable 
connections,  and 
occasionally,  be- 
side a  stream 
or  lake,  or  in 
some  other  con- 
venient spot, 
will  be  created 
a  secluded  or 
view  -  command- 
ing garden  seat, 
perhaps  con- 
structed of  a  few 
w  e  1 1  -  p  1  a  c  e  d 
stones.  Some- 
where, in  the 
arrangement, 
there  also  will 
probably  be  a 
tea-house  o  f 
some  kind. 

Although 
copied  Nature  and  the  purely  artificial,  repre- 
sented by  topography  and  the  furnishing  ac- 
cessories, respectively,  are  more  or  less  blended 
together,  it  is  by  the  garden's  planting — its  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  so  forth — that  these  two  opposites 
are  actually  effectually  linked  together.  If  the 
garden  is  of  sufficient  extent,  the  original  growth 
of  trees — if  it  possess  such — will  probably  be  util- 
ized, by  thinning  out  the  ones  that  can  not  be 
harmonized  into  the  scheme.  Then  there  will  be 
added  other  lower-growing  shrubbery,  largely  of 
dwarfed  varieties;  some  of  these  will  be  set  to 
appear  as  if  springing  from  the  very  rock-forma- 
tions. There  will  also  be  water-lilies,  and,  of  course, 
the  Japanese  irises,  as  well  as  other  fiower-pro- 
ducing  plants.  The  real  Japanese  garden,  however, 
is  in  no  sense  a  riotous  display  of  rare  plant-life 
cultivated  for  sake  of  rarity  or  for  gaudiness  of 
colors.  Instead,  it  presents  a  study  in  simple  sym- 
metry, wherein  each  single  feature  of  the  plan 
is  definitely  related  to  the  whole. 


Japanese  gardens,  in  the  last  few  years,  have 
become  quite  common  in  America,  particularly  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  are  fast  becoming  more  so. 
In  some  cases,  they  have  been  very  intelligently 
interpreted  here,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  real 
spirit,  the  basic  idea,  of  the  garden  of  Japan  is, 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  understood.  We  have 
borrowed  the  type,  without  its  soul;  and  we  have 
borrowed  it  mainly  in  order  that  we  may  have 
"something  different,"  something  for  show.  More- 
over, we  have  frequently  made  them  even  smaller 
"miniature  landscapes"  than  they  commonly  are 
in  Japan,  yet  here  w^e  are  less  crowded  for  room. 
Not  all  gardens  in  Japan  are  miniature  in  propor- 
tion. Some  of  them,  notably  certain  famous  ones 
in  Tokio,  are  quite  extensive,  even  as  compared  with 
our  better  appointed  gardens  in  America;  and  at 
same  time  they  consistently  portray  and  embody 
the  country's  conception  of  a  beautiful  garden, 
in  fact,  exemplify  it  at  its  best. 

Naturally,  in  transplanting  it  here,  the  Japanese 

garden  in  Amer- 
:l'j?l»  -  ,1  "^■a       must       be 

somewhat  modi- 
fied. Difference 
in  climate  and 
difference  i  n 
suitable  plants 
and  shrubbery 
make  at  least 
slight  changes 
necessary.  We 
may  also  find 
ways  for  mak- 
ing it  better 
adapted  to  our 
mode  of  living. 
However,  its  na- 
tive distinctive- 
ness, which  is 
especially  pro- 
nounced, should 
not  be  de- 
stroyed, and  not 
more  than 
slightly  inter- 
fered with.  And, 
above  all,  its 
spirit  should  be  grasped  and  retained. 

There  is  much  that  Americans  can  learn  from 
Japanese  gardens.  They  teach  simplicity  and 
directness  of  purpose.  They  seem,  on  first  ac- 
quaintance, rather  bizarre,  even  grotesque,  but, 
known  better,  they  become  a  bit  of  man-made 
Nature — like  a  landscape  plot  that  had  always 
existed.  It  was  a  child  of  the  Occident  on  a  visit 
to  the  Orient  that  surmised  that  a  certain  one  in 
Tokio  "must  be  fairyland,"  but  couldn't  under- 
stand what  had  become  of  the  dwarfs  and  fairies 
about  which  the  story-book  had  told.  But  aside 
from  the  aesthetic  phase,  Japanese  gardens  teach 
us  something  still  more  important — practicability. 
They  are  made  to  be  lived  in,  to  induce  one  to 
come  out  and  stay  out  in  the  open.  They  invite 
enjoyment  of  their  restfulness  and  peacefulness, 
rather  than  mere  cursory  glances  or  an  occasional 
brief  visit  to  inspect  some  rare  flower.  They  are 
also  places  for  meditation,  for  holding  self-com- 
munion, as  well  as  for  entertaining  one's  friends. 
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t'.AP.DKX    OF    YAMAXAKA    T,  AI  I  l-.l;  1 1  S,    KYO'JO.    JAPAN 


THE  illustrations  on  the  three  preceding  pages 
show  a  Japanese  garden  of  American  inter- 
pretation, owned  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Rivers,  of 
near  Los  Angeles,  California.  It  is  quite  a  little 
larger  than  most  gardens  in  this  country  and  on 
^the  whole  is  an  exceptionally  consistent  and  well- 
handled  representation.  We  are  also  giving  views  , 
of  gardens  in  Kyoto,  Japan. 
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.MANTEL    IX    LARKIN-UICUTEK    HOUSE,   rUiaSMOUTH, 


MANTEL   MISTAKES 

By  Helen  Dean  Bogan 


ALL  ornamentation  should  be  structural.  Pretty 
women  have  practiced  this  principle  for 
"■  years  in  their  dress.  They  go  to  a  dress- 
maker's who  makes  the  trimming  of  their  gowns, 
however  rich  and  varied  it  may  be,  follow  and 
strengthen  the  good  lines  of  the  gowns  themselves. 
And  they  instinctively  resent  the  violation  of  this 
principle  when  they  stigmatize  as  rakish  or 
countrified  those  gowns  whose  ruffles  and  bands 
sprout  irrationally  from  unforeseen  portions  of  the 
structure. 

Thus  with  the  question  of  mantels.  With  the 
present  vogue  for  all  things  that  make  for  the 
hospitality  and  cheer  of  a  home  an  open  fire  takes 
a  foremost  place.  And  of  course  that  means  a 
multiplicity  of  mantels  in  our  houses.  Mantels 
have  been  with  us  since  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
have  been  many  beautiful  ones.  There  have  also 
been  many  atrocities  perpetrated  in  their  name. 
To-day  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  many  of  these 
persecutions,  our  latest  discard  being  the  marble 
mantel  of  the  Victorian  period.  But  we  have  not 
yet  grasped  firmly  enough  that  great  principle 
that  ornament  must  be  sti-uctnral — that  it  must 
spring  from  the  necessary  functional  form  of  the 
thing  in  question,  and  strengthen  and  beautify  its 
structure.  The  purpose  of  a  mantel  is  either 
simply  to  frame  the  fireplace  opening,  or  to  frame 
the  fireplace  opening  and  to  furnish  a  chimney- 
breast  as  well.  Any  decoration  that  does  not  fol- 
low these  lines  is  in  as  bad  taste  as  the  silly 
ruffles  that  are  tacked  aimlessly  onto  a  country 
woman's  gown. 

I  am  giving  a  picture  of  a  bad  manteL  It  is 
not  so  very  bad,  and  that  is  why  I  have  chosen  it. 
A  hatchet  would  improve  it  very  much.  If  one 
sliced  away  the  columns,  the  small  shelves,  the 
gingerbread   railing,  and  preferably  the  top  shelf 


the  residue  would  not  be  impossible.  It  would  not 
be  bad,  I  say,  but  it  would  not  be  beautiful.  Mak- 
ing a  thing  purely  structural  by  doing  away  with 
all  ornamentation  does  not  necessarily  make  it 
beautiful.  But  with  a  little  thought  the  decoration 
can  be  made  part  of  the  mantel  construction,  and 
then  the  whole  will  be  beautiful  For  those  pillars 
that  we  cut  away  are  not  in  themselves  ugly.  In- 
deed they  are  a  perfectly  passable  commercialism 
of  the  great  Doric  order.  But  we  were  forced  to 
hatchet  them  away  because  those  perfectly  able- 
bodied,  well-fed  pillars  were  supporting  nothing 
but  a  silly  little  postage  stamp  of  a  shelf  that  had 
no  business  being  there  anj'way.  That  is  bad  art. 
Proportion  is  necessary  for  all  art.  I  once  saw  a 
puny  little  round-shouldered  wife  in  a  railway 
station,  with  a  perfect  colossus  of  a  husband  tower- 
ing above  her.  And  the  wife  was  .staggering  under 
the  weight  of  a  sleeping  two-year-old,  while  the 
husband  strode  along  carrying  the  most  comical 
little  new  kitten  poking  its  head  out  of  a  tiny  bag. 
Any  one  would  recognize  the  absurdity  of  this, 
but  the  same  person  might  fail  to  see  that  a  heavy 
column  supporting  something  incommensurate  in 
size  is  just  as  absurd.  In  the  mantel  in  question, 
if  the  main  shelf  had  been  extended  a  little  further, 
and  the  Doric  column  cut  off  to  support  it,  we  would 
have  a  very  acceptable  mantel. 

Inset  mirrors  are  always  to  be  deprecated.  A 
picture,  a  hanging  mirror,  or  a  bit  of  tapestry  over 
the  mantel  shelf  are  preferable.  But  if  we  must 
have  inset  mirrors,  let  us  place  a  ban  on  oval  or 
round  mirrors.  For  all  the  lines  of  a  mantel  and 
overmantel  are  square  and  oblong,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  entirely  new  set  of  lines  in  the  oval 
of  the  mirror  gives  a  distinctly  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion.      Such    an    error    may    be    easily    corrected. 
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Mantel   in   Chase   House.   Brii.T.   1760 — Portsmouth,   N.    H. 

The   3IAIX    PORTION   of   the   decoration    appears   directly   under 

the  mantel-shelf  and  serves  to  strengthen   the  feeling  of 

ITS     support 


The  illustrations  of  mantels  which  are  bad  be- 
cause they  have  not  followed  the  principle  that 
all  ornamentation  must  be  structural  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  Now  for  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  mantels  that  are  good  because  this  prin- 
ciple   has    been    followed.     The    mantels    pictured 


here  are  among  the  most  famous  in  the  country. 
You  will  see  them  reproduced  in  architects'  books. 
Like  all  good  art  they  speak  for  themselves.  The 
pillars  actually  support  the  mantel  shelf,  and  may 
he  decorated  or  not  as  taste  dictates.  The  main 
portion   of   the   decoration   appears   directly   under 


Mantel  in 
I. add   House, 

I't)RTS3IOUTH, 

X.  H.— 1765. 
\ll  the  lines 

CIF    A     mantel     or 
OVER^IANTEL 

are    square    OR 

onlONG 
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Mantel    in 

BoABn.MAN      iloi'SE, 

pobtsmocth,    n'.    h. 
The   pillars   actually 
sli'port  tiie   mantel- 
shelf and    may    be 
decorated    or    not    as 

T\STf      IiMTXTrS 


the  mantel  shelf,  aiui  serves  to  strengthen  the  feel- 
ing of  its  support.  The  headings  and  mouldings 
fulfil  the  same  purpose.  Of  course  the  carving  on 
them  is  masterlj-,  one  of  them  being  the  handiwork 
of    that    incomparable    English    carver,    Grinling 


Gibbons,  and  its  equal  would  be  impossible  for 
our  pocketbooks.  But  the  theory  that  they  repre- 
sent is  after  all  the  main  thing,  and  that  may  be 
ours  for  the  asking.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he 
may  not  at  least  put  good  taste  into  his  mantels. 


Mantel   is 

Ladd    Hot m 

Portsmouth.  X.   II 

Mantel   carved  «v 

Grinling    Gibbons 
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TUK    PDTIKRY:    A    STRUCTUUE    COMPACT.  CONVEMKN  T    AM)    AHllSTK 


GIRLS'  CLUB   ESTABLISHES   POTTERY   AND   ULTIMATELY 
MAKES   IT   A    FINANCIAL   SUCCESS 


By  Livingston  Wright 


"rr-MIE  Saturday  Evening  Girls,"  as  a  bevy 
I  of  artistically  inclined  young  ladies  called 
themselves  when  they  used  to  meet,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  quaint  structure  in  that  historic 
section  of  Boston,  Hull  Street,  in  the  famous 
North  End  of  Revolutionary  War  days,  have  had 
the  wonderful  patience  and  the  absorbing  love  of 
their  art  to  carry  along  the  tiny  pottery  venture 
of  those  years  ago  clear  through  to  the  present  and 
make  it  financially  sustaining! 

When  so  many  novel  enterprises  that  men  and 
women  originate  flutter  along  for  a  more  or  less 
whimsical  space  and  then  gradually  fade  into  the 
vague  past  of  "abandoned  undertakings,"  the  fact 
that  a  coterie  of  meek,  modest,  timid  girls  could 
manage  to  persist  in  striving  to  create  an  Art 
Business,  and  that,  too,  an  Art  singularly  restricted 
in  fundamental  appreciation  to  those  not  only  of 
wealth  but  culture,  one  marvels  as  to  "how  the 
thing  was  ever  accomplished." 

While  these  remarkable  "Saturday  Evening 
Girls"  now  have  a  quaintly  artistic  building  of 
their  own,  especially  erected  for  them,  out  on  a 
picturesque  eminence  near  Commonwealth  Avenue 
on  the  Brookline-Brighton  line,  just  west  of  the 
Boston  town  proper,  their  venture  in  the  Library 
Club  House  at  18  Hull  Street  illustrates  the 
scientific  carefulness  that  has  helped  bring  their 
enterprise  to  its  surprising  success. 

This  industry  was  set  up  with  intent  to  give 
interesting,  stimulating,  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation  to  girls  associated  with  the  clubhouse. 
The  spirit  of  the  undertaking  has  been  permeated 
with  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  skilled  handicrafts 
much  as  it  existed  in  the  old  English,  Italian  and 
German  settlements  of  the  European  days.  Utmost 
pains  were  taken  to  supervise  the  work  of  these 
girls  and  see  that  those  who  had  progressed  to 
certain  degrees  were  given  opportunity  to  use  their 
skill     in     instructing     others     less     proficient.     A 


designer,  ten  girls  and  a  man  to  operate  the  kiln 
for  sometime  constituted  the  average  scope  of  the 
working  staff. 

The  designer  for  the  "Bowl  Shop,"  as  the  unique 
institution  used  to  be  termed,  obtained  from  an 
English  potter  a  formula  for  the  glaze  and  so 
modified  it  as  to  secure  what  every  pottery  deeply 
desires — a  glaze  of  its  owm!  Miss  Brown  and 
Miss  Guierre  went  to  Europe  and  served  profound 
apprenticeship  in  studying  the  art  of  pottery  and 
what  information  and  technical  judgment  they 
brought  back  were  expended  in  many  a  vital, 
administrative  detail  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Girls'  work. 

Ere  long  they  were  making  porridge  sets  for 
children,  bread  and  milk  sets,  small  toilet  sets, 
breakfast  plates,  flower  bowls,  salad  bowls,  and 
candlesticks  that  slowly  developed  from  being  sold 
all  about  among  Boston  families  to  being  bought 
all  over  the  United  States!  They  got  out  a  set  of 
thirteen  tiles  illu.strating  the  "Ride  of  Paul  Revere." 
These  proved  extremely  popular.  They  made  tiles 
showing  various  of  the  many  ancient  Colonial  and 
pre-Colonial  houses,  wharves,  alley-like  streets,  and 
other  artistic  features  of  the  "North  End."  These 
sold  remarkably  well. 

During  all  this  time  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow,  the 
wealthy  woman  who  has  in  her  quiet  but  wonder- 
fully effective  way  aided  so  many  sociological  and 
art  enterprises  for  the  worthy  in  Boston,  had  been 
carefully  keeping  "The  Saturday  Evening  Girls" 
under  her  financial  wing,  believing  that  these 
surprising  maids  were  ultimately  sure  to  be  able 
to   financially  and   artistically   "walk   alone"! 

Month  by  month  and  year  by  year  the  business 
grew.  Recently,  it  was  decided  to  actively  under- 
take the  project  of  establishing  it  upon  a  thoroughly 
financial  basis.  The  house  on  Hull  Street  was 
sold  and  a  site  in  the  famous  Aberdeen  district  of 
Brighton  purchased.     Here  was  erected  a  veritable 
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replica  of  a  genuine  old  Pottery  across  the  seas, 
yet  perfected  with  subtle  details  proving  that 
by  bringing-together  of  practicality  and  art  the 
charms  of  many  of  the  old  pottery  enterprises  had 
been  really  assembled.  For  instance,  not  only  is 
this  half-timbered  and  stucco  cottage-factory 
complete  in  the  bare  walls  of  white  plaster  and  the 
onc«^over  coat  of  gray  stain  (so  that  the  touch  of 
cbyey  fingers  may  not  make  pronounced  "smooches" 
here  and  there),  but  there  is  a  perfectly  alluring 
assembly  room,  a  cosy  den,  with  a  genuine  Olden 
Tyme  fireplace,  where  the  girls  may  have  restful 
Recreation ! 

Mrs.  Storrow  had,  some  time  since,  withdrawn 
her  monetary  support,  with  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  "The  Saturday  Evening  Girls" 
now  have  an  established  patronage  for  their  wares. 

Every  piece  of  ware  turned  out  bears  the  initials 


THE    UNIQUE    SPECIAL   DESIGN    FIREPL.VCE 
.Vote  the   cubiously  obigijjai,  tilings.     The   Old   North   Church   of   Pai  i     Hi:' 
shown  in  the  lower  ones 


"S.  E.  G."  There  is  a  kiln-house  of  four  kilns, 
Mr.  Ellis,  a  lifelong  Potter  from  England,  being 
in  charge.  In  the  shelves  of  the  drying-room  are 
row  after  row  of  unique  and  charming  wares,  some 
in  the  bi.scuit  stage,  others  in  the  subtle  stages  of 
firing.  All  about  is  the  inde.scribable  impression 
of  true  success! 


Designed    bv    "S.^tlrdav    Evening    Giri.s" 


POPULAR    CKAFTSMAN    HOUSES 

♦'\A/HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  desitnis?"  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we 
"  "  are  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popular  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front 
elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and 
cost  of  complete  plans  upon  reciuest.  Address:  Home  Department.  TliK  Art  World.  2  West  r.th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


"I"  ■' 


As  Craftsman  Bungalow  No.  109  is  to  be  occu- 
pied for  only  a  few  weeks  of  the  year,  the 
most  rigid  economies  must  be  observed  in  its 
construction,  so  that  the  first  cost  is  not  prohibitive 
and  that  the  investment  does  not  become  a  burden. 
The  house  is  therefore  planned  to  be  built  of  stock 
material,  such  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  locality, 
and  the  simplest  methods  of  construction  are  recom- 
mended. The 
exterior  is  of 
wood. 

The  plan  is 
shown  without 
foundation.      In 


selecting  a  site  for  this  bungalow  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  a  dry,  well-drained  surface,  so  that 
dampness  will  not  rot  the  floor  timbers,  as  the  sills 
are  to  rest  directly  on  posts  sunk  in  the  ground.  A 
large  flat  stone  will  form  a  good  footing  for  the  posts 
and  will  prevent  the  house  from  settling.  Sawn 
shingles  of  cedar  or  cypress  may  be  used  for  the 
exterior  and  may  be  left  to  weather. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  3  x  4  dressed  spruce 
or  hemlock  studs,  placed  about  five  feet  apart,  and 
over  these  are  nailed  North  Carolina  sheathing 
boards  with  the  dressed  side  exposed  in  the  rooms. 
The  overhead  beams  are  left  exposed,  with  the  floor 
above  forming  the  ceiling.  This  panel  construction 
of  side  walls  and  ceiling  is  at  once 
inexpensive  and   interesting. 

Ample  storage  room  is  provided  in 
the  attic  by  partitioning  off  the  spaces 
under  the  eaves  to  a  height  of  about 
five  feet.  Both  ends  of  the  attic  are  left 
entirely  open,  and  this  space  will  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  cots  and  form 
most  delightful  sleeping  quarters. 

This  type  of  construction  is  espe- 
cially welcome  now  that  people  have 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding plenty  of  room  for  open-air 
sleeping. 

No  bath  is  shown  because  in  a 
summer  cottage  running  water  is 
seldom  available,  the  locality  chosen 
being  generally  one  where  public 
bathing  may  be  had  in  lake  or  surf. 

If,  however,  the  owner  desires  to  go 
to  a  moderate  additional  expense, 
another  partition  may  be  added  and 
a  bath  placed  between  two  of  the 
bedrooms. 
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Tiled 

dXGIJ:XOOK 


RECEPTION 
HAM. 


VERY  interesting  is  the  use  of  Tapestry  brick  in 
Craftsman  House  No.  106.  The  center  of  the 
building,  with  its  balcony  of  wood,  is  consider- 
ably recessed,  leaving  the  two  ends  in  the  form  of 
wings.  The  floor  of  this  recess  may  be  of  dull  red 
cement,  and  the  roof  of  red  slate  with  tiles  at  the 
ridges  and  angles.  At  the  back  of  the  house  are  two 
pergola-covered  porches,  opening  from  the  living- 
room  and  the  dining-room. 

The  interior  view  shows  an  unusually  attractive 
reception  hall.  Across  its  entire  width  runs  a  huge 
fireplace  nook  with  a  built-in  seat  at  either  end.  The 
•central  fireplace  with  its  copper-hood,  the  tiled  walls 


and  floor,  the  cabinets  and  recesses  above,  and  the 
small 'cupboards  with  glass  doors  above  the  end 
seats,  are  all  typically  Craftsman  in  effect. 

A  study  of  the  floor  plans  indicates  what  a  simple 
task  the  furnishing  of  this  house  would  be.  The 
built-in  fittings,  both  upstairs  and  down,  are  so 
numerous  that  comparatively  little  movable  furni- 
ture is  required.  This  not  only  makes  for  economy, 
but  simplifies  the  labor  of  housekeeping,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  interior.  There  is  an  air 
of  guiet  intimacy,  of  durability  and  repose  about 
built-in  furnishings  which  in  this  particular  case 
brings  a  restful  atmosphere  into  the  home. 


HOUSE    NO.    106:    SECO.SD    FLOOR    PL.\N 
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Bl.irtBlRD    AT    xest: 

Amstox 

A  fDUBOS 

Saxctcart 


I'aif(   of  tree 
swAi.ixjws: 
Amstox 

AuDUBOX 

Saxctuary 


Wati:rfo\vl  Brkkdisg   I'oxd:     Audibon    I  .xiiiiimknt  Station' 


THE    GIANT    BIRD    FARM 


By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


Photos  by  He 

PERHAPS  the  most  unique  farm  in  America,  at 
least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wild  birds,  is 
the  Audubon  Sanctuar>-  at  Amston,  Connecticut. 
Its  boundaries  include  four  square  miles  of  diversi- 
fied New  England  territory  which  contains  fields, 
meadows,  forests,  open  farm  lands,  thickets,  marsh- 
lands and  a  beautiful  lake  a  mile  in  length. 

This  farm,  o%\-ned  by  Charles  M.  Ams,  was  turned 
over  to  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  to  develop  into  an  ideal  place  for  bird  life. 
Mr.  Ams  went  farther,  and  in  substance  said,  "Do 
everything  you  want  to  increase  the  birds  and  send 
me  the  bills."  Herbert  K.  Job,  the  well-known 
ornithologist  and  a  member  of  the  Association's 
.staff  of  experts,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  enter- 
prise. He  has  had  bird  boxes  erected  all  over  the 
farm.  Thousands  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  various 
kinds  that  produce  berries  so  much  loved  by  birds, 
have  been  planted  in  favorable  situations.  An  expert 
on  duck-food  was  brought  from  the  Noi'thwest  and 
he  has  planted  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary  with  such 
food-producing  plants  as  are  dearly  loved  by  the 
migratory  wild  fowl  which  in  autumn  sweep  down 
from  the  North. 


rberl  K.  Job 

Jlr.  Job  has  brought  many  game  birds  to  this 
place.  There  are  pheasants  and  grouse.  There  are 
ducks  from  the  prairie  sloughs  of  Manitoba,  and 
quail  of  various  species  from  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
In  short  the  Audubon  Association  is  here  developing 
the  most  ideal  place  for  wild  birds  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Association  wishes  not  only  to  protect  birds,  but 
wishes  people  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
methods  by  which  this  is  done.  It  also  wants  to 
encourage  bird  students  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  of  the  country:  where  they 
build  their  nests;  how  they  care  for  the  young,  and 
other  interesting  phases  of  the  home  life  of  the 
birds.  So  there  has  been  established  an  "Audubon 
House"  which  is  a  headquarters  where  bird-lovers 
may  come  and  at  small  cost  remain  in  comfort  for 
days  and  study  the  bird  life  of  the  sanctuary. 

Although  the  experiments  have  been  going  for- 
ward only  about  a  year  the  results  obtained  indicate 
clearly  that  the  Amston  Bird  Farm  will  rapidly  be- 
come the  Mecca  where  thousands  of  bird  students 
and  others  interested  in  wild  life  conservation 
throughout  the  country  will  gather. 


A.MSTox  Ixx,  Amstox,  Coxx. 
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As  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  "period  furniture" 
was  a  thing  for  connoisseurs  and  the  occasional 
person  who  had  made  a  study  of  old  furniture, 
and  whose  hobby  was  quite  likely  to  the  collection  of 
rare  or  ancient  pieces.  Gradually  this  appreciation  of 
older  and  better  things  has  been  communicated  to  a 
vast  proportion  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  their  homes  now  extends  beyond  the  merely 
utilitarian  and  comfort-serving  aspects.  The  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  years  the  names  of 
many  of  the  period  styles  have  become  familiar  prop- 
erty and  the  recognition  of  their  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics tends  to  grow  universal  is  most 
remarkable.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  American 
readiness  to  accept  what  is  new  (even  if  in 
reality  it  be  very  old),  and  a  hopeful 
indication  of  the  higher  standard  of 
taste  which  the  response  to  educational 
articles  and  books  on  the  matters  of 
home  furnishing  and  furniture  seems 
to  assure. 

The  discovery  that  old  thing.s — very 
often  discarded  things — had  more  real 
beauty  than  many  of  their  carefully 
cherished  "parlor  pieces"  came  as  an 
amazing  surprise  to  many  people. 
There  was  somewhat  of  a  tendency  to 
go  to  extremes  and  decry  everything 
that  was  modern.  Confusing  the 
values  which  had  caused  the  con- 
noisseur, well  versed  in  the  lore  of  old 
furniture,  to  prize  his  antiques,  they 
harped  more  upon  the  age  of  a  piece 
than  upon  its  artistic  worth,  and  there 
was  the  danger  that  anything  that  was 
old  would  for  that  reason  be  heralded 
as  necessarily  beautiful.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  re-established  a  balance, 
and  the  appraisal  of  old  furniture  and 
old  furniture  forms  is  beginning  to  be 
saner  than  ever  before. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  significant  of 
all  the  developments  of  this  intere.st  in  better  furniture 
is  the  stimulus  it  has  afforded  the  manufacturer. 
Bringing  down  the  old  Windsor  from  the  attic  was  a 
first  step  and  a  hopeful  one.  Not  all  attics  held  old 
Windsors,  however,  and  some  of  the  things  which  were 
brought  out  and  once  again  given  a  place  of  honor 
might  better  have  remained  hidden  with  the  kindly 
du.st  of  years  upon  them.  But  the  new  preoccupation 
with  matters  of  home  decoration,  and  particularly  with 
furniture,  has  made  us  more  alert.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  be  both  more  critical  and  more  appreciative  of  what 
is  being  done  by  the  manufacturer,  who,  since  antiques 
are  scarce  and  not  every  family  is  happy  enough  to 

{Contmur<l  o„ 


possess  heirlooms,  must  always  remain  the  great  source 
of  supply.  During  the  la.st  decade  the  productions  of 
almost  all  makers  of  furniture  have  shown  an  improve- 
ment in  design,  methods  of  construction  and  finishing, 
and  in  many  cases  this  improvement  has  been  along 
lines  which  make  the  achievements  of  the  modern 
manufacturer  easily  comparable  to  the  best  that  was 
produced  by  the  much-lauded  earlier  craftsmen. 

A  mutual  reaction  upon  the  makers  and  buyers  of 
furniture  is  largely  accountable  for  this  uninterrupted 
advance.  Popular  interest,  beginning  as  a  renewed 
recognition  of  the  beauty  of  old  forms,  has  inspired  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  con.stantly  better  things 
shown  in  the  shops,  creating  a  desire  for 
knowledge  about  their  development,  have 
encouraged  popular  standards  which 
steadily  grow  more  exacting. 

The  fact  that  the  development  ha.-^ 
been  almost  altogether  along  the  lines 
of  adaptation,  if  not  of  exact  reproduc- 
tion, of  historic  forms,  rather  than 
toward  anything  new  or  original  or 
distinctively  "American,"  is  not  to  be 
deplored.  The  old  forms  are  beautiful, 
and  even  though  most  of  them  are 
European,  they  are  the  best  that  we 
have,  and  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
taste  that  reveled  in  highly  polished 
golden  oak  and  scroll  carvings  that 
were  as  meaningless  as  they  were 
intricate.  If  we  are  to  make  original 
developments,  they  will  be  the  better 
for  having  their  roots  in  these  genu- 
inely worthy  old  things.  Even  those 
"f  us  who  are  intensely  American  may 
content  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  furniture  used  by  the  earliest 
of  our  colonists  was  English  furniture. 
And  to  this  we  have  as  genuine  a  right 
as  to  our  names  or  to  the  language 
which  is  ours  in  common. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the 
general  revival  of  interest  in  period  forms  there  were 
many  poor  reproductions,  melancholy  travesties  of  the 
beautiful  old  furniture  which  was  their  suggestion  but 
apparently  not  their  inspiration.  Designers  and  manu- 
facturers had  not  made  suflic-ent  study  of  the  historic 
precedents  which  they  sought  to  imitate.  They  were 
cramped  by  lack  of  knowledge  and  limited,  too,  by 
timidity.  They  were  a  little  afraid  of  their  public,  and 
of  our  conventional  dislike  of  things  not  sanctioned  by 
universal  popular  use.  Gradually,  with  the  trend  of 
public  taste  toward  the  better  kind  of  period  furniture, 
makers  began  to  be  more  con.scientious,  and  the  genius 
of  the  really  scholarly  designer  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
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i*  It 

■      ■  X        I         ^    highboys      with 

M      I  ^m        I  tiers  of  deep  drawers 

^^^^^^^^^^^1^  ft         were    favored    articles 

^^^^^^^^^^^■tti         of       furniture 

^    ^F^  ^P        Dutch     William     and 

^[^  A        iiis      consort.      Mary, 

A  ^         reigned    in     England. 

W  The   little   stand    with 

its     four     shallow 

iwers,  which  may  conveniently  fill  a  number  of  uses. 

--ither  cabinet  nor  highjov.  but  it  partakes  of  the 

.I...*    "'""ipted    such    furniture    and    is    appro- 
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spirit    that       

priatelv  rendered 
Either  in  plain  r 
floral  decorations. 


—   the   style  of   Willian 
ahogany  as   shown,   or 

it  is  an  attractive  piece 


.....  T... 

■ith  delicate 
f  furniture. 


BKSIDES  its  1 
line  workma 
.Mid  the  app( 
l-urily  of  its  d< 
ihi*;  <;ma1l  *'" 
lablc  depends 


large 


chai 


which    

the  Orient  at 
value  compai 
decorated   Ch 


upon  the  beau 
wood       f  r  o  n. 
it  is   fashioned, 
ch    and    intricate    (fra 
fantastic     complexity 
conjured 


of    the    walnut    rivals 

of     figure    any     designs 

by   the   imagination   of 


..  icnds'to  this  small  table  a  decorative 
able  to  much  of  the  lacquered  and 
ncsc    furniture. 


poag^si^ 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  phase  of  historic  furniture  development 
that  holds  such  conspicuous  and  romantic  interest  as  the 
"Chinese  taste"  which  reached  its  height  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Hardy  adventurers  brought  back  with  them  marvelous  things 
from  the  strange  ports  to  which  they  sailed,  and  later  the  activities 
of  the  East  India  Trading  companies  made  the  brilliant  wares  of  the 
Orient    familiar    in    France,    Holland    and    England.      In    the    latter 


THE  delicate  artistry  that  distinguishes  Hcppclwhitc  s  work  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  this  finely  made  bureau  desk,  which,  on  being 
closed,  shuts  up  compactly  into  a  chest  of  drawers.  In  its  design, 
its  carved  ornament  and  the  style  of  the  hardware,  it  is  true  to  type. 
The  classic  fluting  at  the  top,  the  husks  and  vases  carved  down  the 
sides,  the  vase  motif  used  in  the  drawer  pulls  are  all  characteristic 
Heppelwhile  feature^.  Another  device  of  Heppelwhitr.  used  also  by 
lii«    contcmpf>rnrv.    Sheraton,    is    seen    in    the    veneered    bands    which 

' "    •'■■■     ' — '■'-    (-■-'•~:     h.-th    inside   and    out,    adding   interest 

t  this  finely  made  piece  of  furniture. 


country  the  "Chinese  taste"'  was  welcomed  eagerly  by  the  fashion- 
able folk  of  the  day,  and  for  many  years  the  vogue  of  lacquered 
furniture  held  its  own.  The  broad,  unbroken  splats  of  the  chair 
backs  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  other  Queen  Anne  furniture  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  decoration,  and  in  the  recently  revived 
popularity  of  lacquered  finishes.  Oueen  Anrt-  de=ign>  are  as  much 
in  favor  as  typically  Chinese    :'::.::       '     -    - 


Chippendale  drew  liberally  for  inspiration  upon  the  French  styles  of 
Louis  Quatorzc  and  Louis  Quinze,  but  stamped  them  always  with  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  his  own  originality.  The  desk,  with  chair  to 
match,  embodies  admirably  the  grace  and  the  charm  of  Chippendale's 
French  manner.  The  foliated  cabriole  leg  with  claw  and  ball  foot 
and  the  elaboration  of  the  chair  back  are  characteristic  of  his  French 
style.  The  delicate  scale  of  the  handles  on  the  small,  inner  drawers 
and  the  finesse  of  all  details  bespeaks  the  skill  of  the  master 
cabinetmaker.  Desk  and  chair  are  made  from  solid  mahogany,  with 
drawer    fronts   and    inner   doors   of    rich   figured.    Crotch    mahogany. 
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SET  of  dining-room   furniture  sure  to   be   welcomed  by 
all    who   appreciate   the    unusual   as  a    meal-time  environ- 
t   as   well   as   an   environment   for   their   studio   or   living- 
made  in  antique  walnut,  and  shows  both  Italian  and 
Jacobean    influences. 

In  place  of  the  usual  glass-doored  china  cabinet  there  is  a 
dignified  Jacobean  cupboard  with  full  wood  doors.  The 
restrained  carving  and  the  sturdy,  channelled  stretchers  are 
features  typical   of  Jacobean    furniture. 

The    table   is   adapted    fr 
model  of  the  i6th  century. 


historic    Italian    or    French 


of   the 

,..,„_     ...„ oward 

iiodels.      .\    large    table 
eplace   the   draw- 


Museum  in  New  York.  It  is  of  the  dr 
which  is  cleverly  devised  to  double  its  h 
simple  process  of  pulling  out  the  two  leaves  wmcn 
slide  beneath  the  central  portion.  In  the  plan  of  the 
leg  arrangement,  the  turned  drop  ornaments,  ana 
other  lesser  details  it  closely  follows  the  original 
and  the  whole  is  a  most  interesting  exampl 
present  tendency  among  f 
reproducing  worthy  antique 
of  the  gatc-Ieg  variety  is  made 
leaf  table,   if  preferred.  „j,,:„„ 

In  lieu  of  the  familiar  sideboard,  accommodation 
c„;".i,..,  ,„^  i;i^n  is  made  bv  a  long  wall  table.  The 
arying  sizes  of  the  drawers,  while 
the  practical  convenience  of  this 
piece  of  furniture,  do  not  in 
any  sense  conflict  with  its  unity 
of  design  or  its  general  impres- 
sion of  solid  dignity.  The 
panelling  and  bits  of  carving 
are  ingeniously  devised  to 
the     drawer     openings     no 


goodly  1 
adding 


nsely 


spicuous,    and    the    entire    face    appears    to    be 
pleasingly    unified    decorative    treatment. 


table,   it   desired. 


ay  be   obtained   to   hang   over   the    = 


The 


the 


sturdy      Jacobean 
wall     table,    and 

„^ y    coverings    blend 

tones   of   the  dull-finished 


nderframing    as    the    cabinet 
the    mellow    tones    of    their    tapestry    cove 
pleasantly   with   the 
walnut.  .      ,.  .  . 

Dignity  and  richness,  a  certain  simplicity  and  some 
degree     of      formality      are      desirable      in      furnil      " 
designed    for    the    hall.      .Ml    of    these    attributes 
successfully     combined     in     the    console    and     mil 
made      in      walnut      and      adapted      from 


itture 


THE   transition   from    late    Jacobean   to   typical  William  and    -Mary 

forms    is    excellently    marked    by    these    two  stately,    tall-backed 

chairs   for   the   hall.     The   Spanish    loot   and   the  sweeping   curve   of 

the  arms  is  to   be   found   in   many   characteristic  William    and   Mary 


pieces,  but  the  turned  back  posts  and  the  richly  carved  cresting 
had  their  origin  unmistakably  in  the  Jacobean  |>eriod.  These 
chairs  are  made  from  solid  mahoganv  with  attractive  dull,  antique 
finish,  and  have  scan  of  plaited  rush.' 
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edge  of  historic  furniture  forms  and  the  ability  to 
adapt  and  reproduce  them  in  modern  furniture,  was 
given  full  play. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  first  work  done  extensively 
along  "period"  lines  was  the  reproduction  of  English 
furniture.  This  was  the  neare.st  akin,  possibly,  to  our 
own  native  tastes,  certainly  to  our  own  history,  and 
surer  of  immediate  reception  than  a  more  alien  style, 
no  matter  how  decorative  or  intrinsically  pleasing, 
could  have  been.  The  earliest  forms  to  gain  popularity 
were  a  rather  poorly  done  version  of  the  work  of  the 
Adam  brothers  and  a  twist-legged  style  which  was  com- 
mercially called  "Jacobean"  and  which  was  actually  a 
very  unscholarly  attempt  at  certain  kinds  of  Carolean. 
A  little  later,  Chippendale.  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton 
engaged  the  attention  of  better  manufacturers,  and 
much  of  this  Georgian  furniture  was  produced  in  a 
fashion  worthy  of  the  beautiful  pieces  after  which  it 
was  patterned.  The  lesser  details  and  the  small  refine- 
ments which  made  the  productions  of  the  Georgian 
designers  rank  as  masterpieces  and  really  works  of  art, 
began  to  be  to  some  extent  approximated.  And  although 
it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  earlier  methods  be 
followed,  when  the  eye  of  the  master  took  account  of 
every  operation  in  the  producing  of  his  design,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  much  of  the  better  modern  furni- 
ture of  historic  design  possesses  a  quality  of  perfection 
in  detail  that  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  from  what 
we  are  pleased  to  term  "authentic  pieces." 

A  somewhat  later  development,  and  one  which  bids 
well  to  take  a  permanent  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
comfort-loving  American,  who  likes  his  furniture  not 
only  beautiful  and  graceful,  but  homelike  and  substan- 
tial, was  the  introduction  of  the  styles  of  William  and 
Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne.  These  two  styles  have  been 
made  with  greatly  varying  degrees  of  merit  and  taken 
up  by  makers  of  all  grades  of  furniture,  but  in  their 
better  phases  they  are  exceptionally  congenial  to  the 
taste  and  the  spirit  of  the  typically  American  home. 

With  the  growth  of  interest  and  the  demand  for  cor- 
rect and  worthy  reproductions,  came  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  Manufacturers  showed  a  willingness  to 
experiment  w-ith  some  of  the  less  familiar  styles,  and 
the  public  having  educated  itself  to  keener  appreciation 
and  more  discriminating  judgment,  in  the  matter  of 
furniture,  proved  eager  to  receive  these  styles.  The 
recent  vogue  of  the  "Oriental  lacquer"  phase  of  Queeji 


Anne  and  the  "Chinese  phase"  of  Chippendale  are  sig- 
nificant comments  on  the  progress  which  has  beei  made 
both  by  the  public  and  by  the  makers  and  designe.-s  of 
furniture. 

So  greatly  has  the  general  appreciation  of  fine  furni 
ture  advanced,  that  we  now  find  a  lively  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  earlier  forms,  and  the  furniture  which 
is  being  made  today  in  designs  ba.sed  on  historic  prece- 
dent draws  its  inspiration  from  a  variety  of  races  and 
a  diversity  of  periods. 

The  dignified  beauty  of  Italian  Renaissance  forms 
and  the  pleasant,  sturdy  old  English  furniture,  with 
its  chests  and  its  great  refectory  tables,  its  hutches 
and  its  court  cupboards,  are  to  be  found  in  the  show- 
rooms of  the  better  makers  and  in  the  homes  of  many 
besides  the  very  wealthy.  Even  Gothic  furniture,  or 
adaptations  which  suit  it  to  the  modern  love  of  com- 
fort and  perhaps  relieve  it  of  a  little  severity,  if  not 
crudity,  has  been  successfully  introduced  by  some 
clever  designers,  and  makes  a  decided  appeal  to  many 
of  us  who  have  a  taste  for  the  unusual. 

This  interesting  furniture  which  the  modern  manu- 
facturer and  designer  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  even 
those  of  us  who  are  not  very  wealthy  and  who  can  not 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  pleasant  search  for 
antiques  is  rich  in  decorative  value.  With  historic 
furniture  forms  and  with  accurate  reproduction  of 
specific  pieces  of  old  furniture,  we  can  create  an 
environment  which  is  interesting  and  distinguished 
both  by  reason  of  the  actual  beauty  of  the  furniture 
used  and  because  of  its  historic  associations.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  furniture  of  this  character  could  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  could  afford  antiques  or  specially 
made  reproductions,  and  by  them  alone.  Today,  furni- 
ture, with  this  decorative  and  historic  value,  is  being 
made  for  the  American  home  in  general,  and  at  prices 
which  are  no  greater  than  those  paid  for  infinitely  less 
worthy  things  ten  years  since. 

In  order  that  readers  of  The  Art  World  may  be 
kept  constantly  familiar  with  the  interesting  furniture 
which  is  made  in  America,  and  sold  throughout  the 
country,  two  pages  each  month  will  be  devoted  to 
illustrations  selected  from  the  output  of  a  wide  range 
of  manufacturers,  and  readers  are  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Service  Department  for  information 
regarding  approximate  retail  prices  and  local  or  near- 
by dealers  through  whom  the  pieces  shown  may  be 
obtained. 
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